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Zeno  and  Atuutanus,  emperors  of  Ae  Ecut—Birlh^  education^  and  Jir$t  eoeploUs 
tvf  Theodorie  the  Ostrogoth — His  invasion  and  conquest  of  holy — The  Gothit 
Kingdom  of  Italy^^State'of  the  West — Military  and  chd  gaoenmeni — The 
senator  Boethius—Last  acts  and  death  of  Theodorie, 

[A.  D.  476—^27.]  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  an 
inteiral  of  Bdy  years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is  faintly  marked 
by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin, 
who  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Durii^  the  same 
period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king, 
who  might  nave  deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

[A.  D.  455—475.1  Theodorie  the  Ostrogpth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent 
of  the  royal  lineof  tne  Amali,(l)  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,(2) 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Attila.*  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the  inae- 
pendence  of  the  Ostrogoths;  and  the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir, 
and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  sepa- 
rately pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  province  of  Pan- 
nonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  has^ 
attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his 
▼ictory  reached  the  distant  camp  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment 
that  the  favourite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodorie  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father 
to  the  public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
East,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.    The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  care  and 

(t)  JornandM  (de  reboi  G«tIdB,  c  13, 14,  p.  039,  830,  edit  Gmt)  has  drawn  the  pedigree  of  Tbeodorlo 
ftoin  Gspt,  one  of  ibe  Jimet^  or  demigoida,  who  lived  alx>ut  Uie  lime  of  Domitian.  Caaiiodoriua,  Uie  firat 
who  celebratea  Uie  rojral  race  of  Uie  Amall  (Verier,  viii.  5,  iz.  35,  z.  S,  zi.  1),  reclcona  Uie  irandaon  of 
Theodorie  aa  the  zyiiUi  in  deaeenc  Perlngaciold  (the  Swediah  oommenutor  of  CochJoua.  Vh. 
Theodorie.  p.  C7I,  he  Stoekhohn,  1689,)  laboora  to  connect  Uila  genealogy  wiUi  the  legenda  or  traditiaM 
of  bia  native  oountry.t 

(S).  More  correctly  on  the  banka  of  the  lake  Pelao  (Nleaaledler^aee)  near  Camantnni,  almoat  on  tht 
MBie  apot  where  Marcna  Antonlnna  compoaed  hia  meditaUnna  (Jomandcai  e.  SB,  p.  090.  Severln  tu^ 
•ouin  llluatrata,  p.  98,  CclUriua,  Oeoeraph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  390). 

Vol.  ill.— -B  *  P^  additloQal  notcn,  aee  end  of  tUe  volaBBa. 
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tenderness.  His  bod^  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  his  mind  wai 
expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation ;  he  frequented  the  schools  of 
the  most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and 
80  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first  elements  of  Science,  that  a  rude 
mark  was  contrived  to  represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Italy. (3) 
As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  (o  the  wishes 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  con- 
fidence. Walamir  bad  fallen  in  battle  ;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimiiv 
had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation 
acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theodorlc.  His  ferocious  subjects 
admired  the  strength  and  stature  of  their  young  prince  ;(4)  and  he  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  he  bad  not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors.  At 
the  head  of  six  thousand  volunteers  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and  sood 
returned  to  bis  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sarmalian  kine  whom  he  bad  van- 
quished and  slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of  fame, 
and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  hj  the  want  ot 
clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert  their  Pannonian 
encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance  mto  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbour- 
Kood  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so 
many  bands  ot  confederate  Goths.  After  proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility 
that  'bey  could  be  daneerous,  or  at  least  troublesome  enemies,  the  Ostro^tha 
sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconciliation  and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of 
lands  and  money,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower iDanube, 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his  father's  death  to 
the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.(5)  • 

[A.  D.  474-—491.]  A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  roust  have 
despised  the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  tbe  Roman  purple,  without 
any  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth,  or 
superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of 
Pulcheria  and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the  charac- 
ters of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes  confirmed  and  dis- 
honoured his  reign  by  tbe  perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too 
rigorously  exacted  tbe  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of 
L^o  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of 
his  daughter  Ariadne  ;  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus, 
exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  At\er 
the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in  the  empire ;  and 
sooc  excited  the  public  suspicion  on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his 
young  colleague,  whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  am- 
bition. But  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions:  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming  bis 
em  Dire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  tbe  worthless 
ana  ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the 
£ast.(6)  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother  Basiliscus,  already 
infamous  by  his  African  expedition,(7)  was  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  ser- 

(3)  The  ftrat  firar  lettera  of  hta  luune  (6BOA)  were  infcribed  on  a  gold  plate,  and  when  it  wai  fixed  €m 
the  paper,  the  king  drew  bis  pen  throuf  b  tbe  intervale  (Anoflym.  Valesian.  ad  Caloem  Anun.  MarceUi:k. 
p.  7Z2).  Tbia  authentic  ftet,  with  the  tea*troony  of  Procoplua,  or  at  Iraat  of  the  contemporary  Goiha 
(Golhi«.  I.  i.  e.  3,  p.  311),  (kr  outwetKhs  the  vague  praises  of  Ennodiua  (Birmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  lS68)i 
nd  Tbeophanoe  (Chronograph,  p.  1 1^/ 

(4)  Btatura  eit  qus  remgnet  proceritate  regnantem  (Ennodius,  p.  1614).  The  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  meta 
the  eocleslaatic  who  wished  lo  be  a  Ushop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  bands,  itc  «r 


(S^  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  die  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are  found  In  Jomandes  (c.  SS^-90b 
p.  fieS— (196,)  and  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat  p.  78— 8U),  who  erroneously  styles  bim  the  son  of  walamir. 

((Q  Theophanes  (p.  Ill,)  inserts  a  conyof  her  tecrarf  letters  to  the  provinces,  tgt  on  fiwiKuop  ii^nrcpsir 

cr< Ml  ortwfoxeipnvaiudaPanAmm  Tfamui^XmuoPt^tc   Bueh  fiunale  preienfcoiii  woiud  hava 

•stoulahed  the  slaves  of  the  Irst  Oesara. 

O)  Vol  itt.  PL  371,378. 
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?i1e  senate.  But  the  reigrn  of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent,  fiatiliscui 
presumed  to  assassinate  the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  offend  the  lover  of 
ois  wife,  the  vain  and  iasolent  Harmatius,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxuijy 
affected  the  drev,  the  demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles. (8)  By  tne 
conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  armies,  the 
capita],  the  person  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed ;  and  his  whole  family  was 
condemned  to  the  long  agony  ot  cold  and  hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror, 
who  wanted  courage  to  encounter  or  to  foi^ive  his  enemies.*  The  hauehty 
spirit  of  Verina  was  still  incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the 
enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced* 
created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria  and  Cgypt,^ised  an  army  of  seventy  tlKHmand 
men,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted  by  Christian  hermits 
and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  Elastwas  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina, 
her  daughter  Ariadne  was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his  restoration  she 
implored  his  clemency  in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  decease  of  Zeno, 
Ariadne,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her 
band  and  the  imperial  title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who 
survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven  years,  and  whose  character  is  attested 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  ^  Reign  as  you  have  lived  !"(9)^ 

[A.  D.  475—488.]  Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
lavished  by  Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
consul,  fhe  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of 
a  rich  and  honourable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to  serve,  he 
supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid 
march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the 
Walamrtj  as  they  were  called,  pursued  and  pres;jied  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till 
they  left  an  easy  victory  to  the  imperial  troops. (10)  But  the  faithful  servant 
was  suddenly  converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  «the  flames  of 
war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ;  many  flourishing  cities  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton 
cruelly  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand 
that  guided  the  plough.(ll)  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained  the  k>ud 
and  specifius  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of  insatiate  avarice, 
which  could  be  only  excused  by  the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He 
reigned,  not  as  the  monarch,  but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose 
spirit  was  unbroken  by  slaverer,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults. 
Their  poverty  was  incurable :  since  the  most  liberal  donatives  were  soon  dis- 
sipated in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the  most  fertile  istates  became  barren  in  their 
bands;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials;  and  when 
their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  familiar  resources  of 
war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  bis 
declaration,)  to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient  life,  on  the  confines  of 
Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promtsies,  seduced 
him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  ot  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  party 
of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from  his  station  at  Maesia,  on  the  solemn  assumnce 
that  before  he  reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of  pn^ 

(8)  BaUai,  toiii.  i.  p.  338, 333,  editlCuflter. 

(0)  The  contemporary  histories  qfltaJcbiM  and  Candidua  are  lost :  but  sonie  extracts  or  fhtgments  haf<a 
saved  by  Pbotius  (ijcxvliL  \xxix.  p.  100—103),  Ck>n8tantlne  Porphyrofenhus  (ExceqyL  Les.  p. 78— 07), 


and  in  various  aitlclea  of  Um  Lexleoo  of  Saidas.  The  Chronicle  of  Martelllnas  (bnafo  HMori»)  ai« 
eriffinals  for  the  reUns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius;  and  I  mast  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  laH  ttuie,  taf 
oMications  to  the  lante  and  accurate  eollecUons  of  Tlllemont  (Hint,  des  Emp.  torn.  v\.  p.  47^—691). 

(10)  In  Ipila  congresstoals  lue  forlbus  eeaslt  Invaaor,  cum»rwfu£9  per  te  aeeplre  redderantur  de  aalota 
dobliaml.  Ennndiua  then  proceeds  (p.  1596,  1507,  torn.  i.  Sirmond,)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flvfog 
drafon !)  into  Ethiopia,  beyond  Uie  tropic  or  Cancer.  The  evidence  of  the  Vali^an  frafmett  (p.  717), 
UberatuB  (Brev  Entych.  c.  S5,  p.  118),  and  Th^pbanea  (p.  Ill),  is  more  sober  and  rational 

(11)  This  cnid  practice  Is  specially  imputed  to  the  THarian  Goths,  less  barbarous,  as  It  slwttld  aeei^ 
ttantbe  fTtUmir*,  bultlieaoaor  Tlwodeinlria  ctaaigedwiihtbenilAor  BMigrHoaaBCitlei(IU^ 
■utfVt-Le8.p.05). 
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visions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot# 
wnile  the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heracleato  second  his  operations. 
These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Tbeodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude,  and  his  Gothic 
followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of  mules,  and  of  wagons,  were  betrayed 
by  their  e;uides  among  the  rocks  and  precioicesof  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was 
assaulted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Tneodoric  the  son  of  Triarius.  From 
a  neighbouring  height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  Walamirh 
and  branded  tneir  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,  of 
perjured  traitor,  the  enemy  of  his  olood  and  nation.  '*  Are  you  ignorant,** 
exclaimed  the  son  of  Trianus,  **  that  it  is  the  constant  policy  of  the  Romans 
to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  other^s  swords  ?  Are  jrou  iasensible  that  the 
victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be  exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their 
implacable  revenge  ?  Where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own, 
whose  widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash  amoition  ? 
Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first  allured 
from  their  native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  standard  ?  Each  of  them  was  then 
master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring 
gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noole  as  thyself.'' 
A  language  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and 
discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Tbeodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  leA  alone,  was 
compelled  to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Roman 
perfidy.(12)* 

[A.  D.  489.]  In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness'of  Theo- 
doric  were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened  Constantinople  at  the 
bead  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to  the  moun- 
tains and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son  ot 
Triarius(ld)  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so  anxious  to 

Preserve  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  andthe 
Byzantine  court  subscribed  an  i|:nominious  and  oppressive  treaty. (14)  The 
senate  had  already  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  party  among  the 
Goths  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a 
subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  were  required  for  the  least  considerable  of  their  armies  ;(15)  and 
the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enioyed,  besides 
the  privil^e  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The  saga- 
cious mindof  Theodoric  soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  and 
suspected  by  the  Barbarians ;  he  understcK>d  the  popular  murmur,  that  his  sub- 
iects  were  exposed  in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their 
kin^  was  dissolved  in  the  luxUty  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented  the  painful  alter 
native  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading  them  to  the 
field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage 
and  ambition,  Tneodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the. following  words: 
'^Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart!  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors, 
and  Rome  itself,  the  head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under  the 
violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  wiih  my 
national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fa]l,  you  will  be  relieved 
from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend :  if,  with  the  Divine  permission,  I 

(18)  Jornandei  (c.  56, 57,  p.  096,)  diiplayfl  the  service!  of  Theodoric,  confeesea  bfi  rewards,  but  dig 
•einblei  his  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat. 
p.  78—97).  MarceMinufl,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  fourth  consulship  (A.  D.  534,)  ha 
compoeea  his  Chronicles  (Scaliger,  Thesaurus  T«>mporum,  P.  il.  p.  34—57),  betrays  his  prejudice  and 

passion :  In  Gneciam  debaoehantcm Zenonis  muniflcentiA  pene  pacatns. beoenciis  nunquam 

aaUatoa.  &c. 

(13)  As  he  was  riding  In  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  hone  threw  him  against  the  point  of  a  spear,  wfaidi 
hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  flzod  on  a  wagon  (Marceliin.  in  Chron.  Evagrius,  I.  III.  c  85). 

(14)  See  Malchus  (p.  91.)  and  Evagrius  (1.  111.  c.  35). 
15)Jlf alchoa.  p.  S5.    In  a  single  acUon,  which  waa  decided  by  the  skill  and  discipline  of  8ablnln« 
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Qccced,  I  shftll  eovern  in  ^our  name,  and  to  your  frloiy,  the  Roman  aenatey 
and  (he  part  of  the  republic  delivered  from  slavery  by  my  Tictorious  arms.*' 
The  proposal  of  Theodonc  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  haa  been  suggested  by 
the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission  or  mnt  appear  to 
have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which  might  be  explained 
by  (be  event ;  and  it  was  led  doubtful  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
should  reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  ot  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East.(16) 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused  a  universal 
ardour ;  the  Watamin  were  multiplied  by  the  Oothic  swarms  already  engaeed 
in  the  service,  or  sealed  in  the  provinces,  of  the  empire ;  and  each  bolq  bar- 
barian, who  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to 
seek  through  the  most  perilous  adventures,  the  possession  of  such  enchanting 
objects.  The  march  ot  Theodonc  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an 
entire  people ;  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and 
most  precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  hy  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  wagons,  which  bad  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of 
Epirus.  For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the  magazines  of  com 
which  wasjground  in  portable  mills  by  the  handsof  their  women:  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  oftheir  flocks  and  herds ;  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
upon  the  contributions  which  they  mi^ht  impose  on  all  who  should  presume 
to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress 
of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  wnich  had  been  uixlertaken  in 
the  depth  of  a  rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia 
and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities,  well 
cultivated  fields,  ana  convenient  highways:  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  de- 
solation was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepidae,  and  Sarmatians, 
who  had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their  native  fierce- 
ness, or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In 
many  obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric  Ibught  and  vanquished ;  till  at 
length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  perse veriiig  courage, 
he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible  banners  on 
the  confines  of  Italy.(  17) 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already  occupied  the  advan- 
tageous and  well-known  post  ot  the  river  Sontius  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia  ;  at 
(be  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose  independent  ibiigv(]8^  or  leaders  disdained 
(he  duties  of  subordination  and  the  piiidence  of  delays.  No  sooner  had  Theo- 
doric granted  a  short  repose  and  refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavaliy,  than  he 
boldly  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy ;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more 
ardour  to  acquire,  than  the  mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  the 
reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rapid  Adtge,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army, reinforced  in  its  numbers, 
and  not  impaired  in  its  couraee :  the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event 
was  still  more  decisive ;  Ocbacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to 
Milan,  and  the  vanquished  troops  sal^d  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  respect  ana  fidelity.  But  tMr  want  either  of  constancy  or  pf  faith, 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  his  vanguard,  with  several 
Gothic  counts,which  had  been  rashly  intrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and 
destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery:  Odoacer  again  appeared 
master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp  ofPavia, 

(15)  Jomandea  (c  57,  p.  SSS^  097,)  has  abridged  th«  great  hbrtory  of  CaMlodorioa.  See,  eompara,  and 
reeoneila,  Procoplua  (GoUiic  1. 1.  c  1),  the  Valesian  Fracineii^(p.  718),  Tbecptaaoea  (pu  lid),  and  Maroal* 
linua  (in  Chron.) 

(17)  Theodoric**  maren  to  rapplled  and  lllastrated  by  Ennodiua  (pw  15eB->l«l3),  when  Um  bomtait  of 
the  oration  la  tranalated  bito  the  ianguare  of  eonunon  aenae. 

(16)  Tot  regn,  Ite.  (Ennodlua,  p.  1003  )  Wo  miut  reonllect  how  much  the  royal  title  waa  maltlplkd 
tad  oBfraded,  and  that  the  uiereeiiaries  of  Italy  were  the  fragmenta  of  many  tribet  and  natkna. 
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„_  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  Gaol,  la 
the  course  of  this  bistorj,  the  most  voracious  appetite  for  vvar  will  be  abun- 
dantly satiated,  nor  can  1  much  lament  that  our  darii  and  imperfect  maierials 
do  not  afford  a  more  ampie  narrative  of  the  distress  of  Ital^,  and  of  the  fierce 
conflict,  which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour  of 
the  Gothic  king.  Immedfiately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  be  visited  the  tent 
of  his  mother(l9)  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day,  the  most  illustrioua 
festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they 
had  ^ivorked  with  their  own  hands.  ^'Our  glory,**  said  he,  **  i^  mutual  and 
inseparable.  You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Tbeodoric ;  and 
it  becomes  me  to  prove  that  I  am  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  heroes  from 
whom  I  claim  my  descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodeniir  was 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons' 
honour  far  above  their  safety :  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate  action, 
when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  of  the  flying  crowd, 
she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous 
reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the  enem3r.(20^ 

[A.  D.  493.]  From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned 
by  the  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambassadors  surrendered  the  island  of 
Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  the 
deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against 
the  flying  usurper. (21)  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art  and 
nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years;  and  the  daring  sallies  of 
Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  des- 
titute of  provisions  and  hopeless  of  relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to 
the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  negotiated  by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into 
the  city,  and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule 
with  equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event  of  such 
an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some  days  had  been  devoted  to 
the  semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  banquet, 
was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rivaL  Secret 
and  effectual  orders  had  been  previously  despatched  ;  the  faithless  and  rapa- 
cious mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and  without  resistance,  were  uni- 
versally massacred:  and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Goths,  with  the  tardy*  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  to  the 
prostrate  tyrant,  but  bis  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror,(22)  are  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  advantageous  trtatj  which  Tbrce  would  not  sincerely 
have  granted,  nor  weoAmess  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of  power,  and 
the  mischiefs  of  discord,  may  sugeest  a  more  decent  apology,  and  a  sentence 
less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to 
introduce  into  IIbIj  a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author  of  this 
felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  sacred  and  profane 
orat<>rs  ;(23)  but  history  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorkxis)  has  not  left 
any  just  representation  of  the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects,  which 

(19)  Bm  EnnodiiM,  p.  1803«  1604.  Since  tbe  orator.  In  the  king's  pretence^  could  mention  and  pralie 
his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that  the  magnanuuilAi  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproachci 
efconcuhineand  bastard.*  ^ 

(90)  This  anticdote  Is  rtfated  on  the  modem  but  Aspectable  authority  of  Sigonlus  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  580. 
De  OccidenL  Imp.  1.  iv.) :  his  words  are  curious—'*  Would  you  return  1**  he  Bhe  presented  and  almoat 
displayed  the  original  reeeBs.t 

(31)  Hist  MIscdt.  I.  XV.  a  Itoman  history  fVom  Janns  to  the  Izth  century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutmpius, 
Paulus  Dlaoonus,  and  Thcophanes,  which  Muratori  has  published  from  •  MB.  In  the  Ambioelan  libfair 
(BcripL  Renim  Italicarum,  lom.  I.  p.  lOU). 

(SS)  Procoplus  (GoUiic  I.  i.  c  1,)  approves  himself  an  Impartial  skeptic:  ^n...*...^oXcpw  rpsra 
sitruK.  Cassiodorius  (In  Chron.)  and  ISnnodias  (p.  I(f04,)  are  royal  and  credulous,  and  the  tratimony  of 
the  Valerian  i^ragment  (p.  718),  must  lustify  their  belief.  MarceUiuus  spits  Uie  venom  of  a  Greek  subjecl 
— p^rjurils  illectus,  lnterfectuM)tif  est  (in  t7hron.) 

(S3)  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodlus  wai^  pronounced  at  Milan  or  Ravenna,  In  tbe  year 
807  or  506  (Blrmond,  torn.  I.  p.  1615).  Two  or  three  years  nnerward,  the  orsiur  was  rewarded  wiUi'  thi 
bisboprk  of  Pa  via,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  Uie  year  521.  (Dupio.  BibUoL  Eccies.  torn.  v.  p.  11* 
14.    Bee  BaaU  Onomastlcon,  torn.  ii.  p.  12^ 
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clouded,  the  rirtues  of  Tbeodoric.(24)    One  record  of  his  fame,  the  volume  of 

Eublic  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorius  in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and 
as  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.(25)  They  exhibit 
the  forms,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government ;  and  we  should  vainly 
search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  Barbarian  amidst  the 
declamation  and  learning  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  pre- 
cedents of  office,  and  the  vague  professions,  which,  in  every  court  and  on  every 
occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet  ministers.  The  reputation  of 
Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on  the  visible  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  owntimes» 
and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  humanity,  which 
was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric  assigned  (he  third 
part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honovrably  arrairned  as  the  sole  injustice  of  his  life. 
And  even  this  act  may  be  fairly  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights 
of  conquest,  the  true  mterest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting 
a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  transported  themselves 
into  a  distant  land.(26)  Under  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  hf^py 
dimate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,(27)  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  families  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of 
property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by 
the  generous  but  improper  name  of  hospitality;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbarian  was 
adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinctions  of  noble  and 
plebeian  were  acknowledged  ;(28)  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were 
exempt  from  taxes,tand  he  enjoyed  the  Inestimable  privilege  of  being  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  bis  country.(29)  Fashion,  and  even  convenience,  soon  per- 
suaded the  conquerors  to  assume  the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives,  bu* 
they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother-ton^e  ;  and  their  contempt  fo. 
the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their 
prejudices,  or  his  ovrn^  by  declaring,  that  the  child  who  had  tremoled  at  a  rod, 
would  n«iver  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.(30)  Distress  might  sometimes  pro- 
yoke  the  indigent  Roman  to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were 
insensibly  relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  ;(3l)  but  these 
mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  a  monarch  who  per- 
petuated the  separation  of  the  Italians  and  Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  sew  ice  of  war.  To  accomplish  this  design, 
he  studied  to  protect  bis  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  the  violence 
without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the 

(!M)  Our  beit  materials  are  oceaifonal  hints  from  Procoploa  and  the  Valeslan  Fragment,  which  was 
diwovered  by  Sirraond,  and  is  published  at  the  end  of  Ammlanus  Mareelllnus.  The  author's  name  Is 
anlcnown,  and  his  style  is  barbarous;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits  the  knowledge,  without  the  pas- 
sions, of  a  contemporary.  The  president  Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodoric, 
which  at  a  distance  might  appear^  rich  and  Interesting  subject 

(35)  The  best  edition  of  the  yttriarum  LOri  zii.  is  that  of  Joh.GarreUus  (Rotomagl,  1679,  in  Opp. 
Cassiodor.  8  vols,  fol.)  but  Uiey  deserved  and  required  such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Bfaffel, 
who  thought  of  publisliing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  EUgaaxa  (as  It  is  ingenloasiy  named  by 
Tiraboechi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspicuous. 

(96)  Procopius,  Gothic.  L  i.  c  1.  Varlarum  ii.  Maflfei  (Verona  Illustrata,  p.  i.  p  9S8,)  exaggerated 
(he  ii^ustice  of  the  Gotlis,  whom  lie  hated  as  an  Italian  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratorl  crouches  under 
their  oppression. 

(27)  Procopius,  GoUl  1.  ill.  c  4. 21.  Ennodliis  deserlbas  (p.  1613, 1613,)  Um  military  arts  and  iDcreasbig 
Bombers  of  the  Goths. 

(38)  When  Theodoric  gave  Ms  sister  lo  the  king  o€  the  Vandals,  she  sailed  for  Africa  with  a  guaid  of 
lOOO  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  armed  ibUowers  (Prucop.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  8).  The 
Ooihie.nobiliiy  must  have  been  as  numt^rous  as  brave. 

fSO)  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty.  Var.  v.  30l 

(30)  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c  3.  The  Roman  boys  learned  the  language  (Var.  vill.  81,)  of  the  Goths. 
TMr  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed  by  the  exei^piions  of  Amalasuniha,  a  flsmaie,  who  might  stuil^ 
Without  shame,  or  of  Theodaius,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation  and  conttfmpi  of  hM 
countrymen. 

(31)  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience :  "  Romanus  miser  imiutur  Gotham ;  et  ntUli 
Kms)  tioitaus  imitaiur  Romanam.**    See  the  Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valesius,  p.  710. 
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public  defence.  They  held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  militarjr  stipend ;  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the  conduct  of 
*««eir  provincial  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  info  the 
several  (]^uarter3  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  frontiers  was  performed  oy  choice  or  by  rotation :  and  each  extraordinary 
fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.. 
Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that  empire  must  b?  acc^uired 
and  defended  by  the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  m  the 
use  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  ot  their  victories,  but  of 
the  missile  weapons,  which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the 
lively  image  of  war  was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits  of 
modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare 
the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and 
f-k  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and  private  revenge.(32) 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Theodoric  had  spread  a 
general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest 
and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to 
a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniform  1;^  employed  for  the  best  purposes  <)f 
reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing  their  manners.(33)  The  ambassadors 
who  resorted  to  Ravenna  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired 
his  wisdom,  magnificence,(34)  and  courtesy;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a 
ir/ater-K^lock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  of  Gaul,  of  the  supe- 
rtor  art  and  industr]^  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  alliances,(^35)  a  wife, 
two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theodoric  with  the 
king^  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thu- 
ringians ;  and  contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of 
Hie  great  republic  of  the  West.(36)  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people  who 
disdained  the  use  oi  armour,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and  aged 
parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  deca^  of  their 
8trength.(37)  The  king  of  these  savaee  warriors  solicited  the  friendship  of 
I'he^onc,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to  the  barbaric 
rites  of  a  militaij  adoption.(38)  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  ^stians 
or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of  native  amber(39)  at  the  feet  of  a  prince 
whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey 
of  fifteen  hundred  niiles.  With  the  countiy(40)  from  whence  the  Gothic  nation 
derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  friendly  correspondence ; 

(32)  The  view  of  Uie  military  esuMishment  of  Uie  Goths  in  Italy,  li  eoUected  from  tbeCpistlca  of  Cae- 
iiodoriiu  (Var.  1.  34.  40,  iii.  3.  34.48,  iv.  13, 14,  v.  36, 37,  viii.  3,  4.35).  They  are  Illustrated  by  Um 
learned  Maacou  (Hiat.  of  the  Gennans.  I.  xi.  40—44.    Annotation  ziv.)* 

(S3)  See  the  clearneaB  and  vigour  of  hit  negotiatlona  in  Ennodlua  (p.  1007),  and  Cawiodorins  (Var.  liL 
J,  8. 3, 4.  iv.  13.  V.  43, 44),  who  gives  the  different  stvles  of  friendchip,  counsel,  expostulation,  &c. 

(34)  Even  or  his  table  (Var.  vi.  9,)  and  palace  (vii.  5).  The  admiration  of  strangeri  is  represented  aa 
the  most  raUonal  moUves  to  justify  theie  vain  expenses,  and  to  sUmulate  the  diligence  of  the  officera  to 
whom  those  provinces  were  intrusted. 

(35)  See  die  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with  the  Burgundians  (Var.  L  45, 46), 
with  tiie  Franks  (ii.  40),  with  the  Thuringians  (iv.  1),  and  wiUi  the  Vandals  (v.  1).  Each  of  tliesa 
epIstleB  aflbrds  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Barbarians. 

^36)  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Caaslodorlus  (Var.iv.  I,  ix.  1),  Jomandes  (c.  58,  p.  098, 
eOO),  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  TSO,  721).  Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  Uie  constant  aim  of 
Theodorle. 

(37)  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procoplns  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  14),  and  the  patient 
reader  may  plunge  Into  the  dark  and  minute  researches  of  M.  de  Bust  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  torn.  iz. 
l\  348-390),t 

•'38)  Varfarum.  Iv.  9.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  InsiftuUon  are  noticed  by  CasBlodorlus ; 
Irit  he  seems  only  to  have  transiaied  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  language  of  Roman 
tfaquenoe. 

(39)  Caaslodorlus,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  JEmiwrn,  the  unlettered  savages  of  the  Baltic  (Var.  v.  S) 
describes  the  amber  for  which  their  shores  have  ever  been  famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  tlie 
sun,  and  purified  and  waAed  by  the  waves.  When  that  ringular  substance  is  analysed  by  Uie  chymists, 
it  yields  a  veKetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

(40)  Scansia,  or  Thule,  is  described  by  Jomandes  (c.  3.  p.  610-413,)  and  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  li.  c  15). 
Weitlier  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visited  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natlvea  in  th«u 
exiles  at  Ravenna  or  ConsUmUnople. 
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the  Italians  were  clothed  in  the  rich  sables(4l)  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  its 
BOTerei^is,  after  a  voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  bad  reigned  over  one  of  the  thirteen  populous 
tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  thegreat  island  or  peninsula  of  Scan- 
dinavia, to  which  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied. 
That  northern  reeion  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  hi^h  as  the  sixty- 
ei«rhth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the 
presence  of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period 
of  forty  days.(42)  The  long  nieht  of  bis  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful 
season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
mountain  tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
plain  below  the  festival  of  bis  resurrection. (43) 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious  example  of  a  Bar- 
barian, who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  vi^ur  of  his 
age.  A  reign  of  three-and-thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil 
government,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  sometimes  involved,  were 
speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of  his 
troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced^ 
under  a  strong  and  regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  Rh«tia, 
Noricum,  DaTmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  Uie  source  of  the  Danube  and  the 
territory  of  the  Bavarians,(44)  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the  Gepidse  on 
the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence  could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of 
Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours ;  and  his  justice  might  claim  the 
lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant  who  was  named  perfidious 
because  he  was  successful,  awakened  thejealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius ; 
and  a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  trootier,  by  the  protection  which  the 
Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  Bad  granted  to  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  bis 
father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  pro- 
visions and  arms,  which  filled  a  Ions:  train  of  wagons,  were  distributed  to  the 
fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  nelds  of  Margus,  the  eastern 
powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns;  the 
flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed : 
and  such  was  the  temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillaee,  the  rieb  spoils 
of  tne  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet.(45)  Exasperated  by  this  disgrace, 
the  Byzantine  court  despatched  two  hundred  ships  and  eight  tnousand  men  to 
plunder  the  sea-coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  j  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city 
of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  ana  agriculture  of  a  happy  country,  and 
sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over  a  people 
whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their  Roman  bretbren.(46)    Their 

(41)  Sapkerinu  pdU*.  In  the  lime  of  Jomandeg,  they  Inhabited  SuetkanSy  the  proper  Sweden ;  but 
fliftt  benutiftil  rare  of  animals  haa  gradually  been  dri%'en  Into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Buffi>n 
(Hist.  Nat.  torn.  ziii.  p.  309—313,  quarto  edition) :  Pennant  (System  of  auadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p  3SS— 33B) ; 
Gmelin  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voya«^  torn.  xviiL  p.  357,  SS6j ;  and  Levisque  (Hisu  de  Russia,  torn.  v.  p.  165, 
J0O.  514, 515). 

(42)  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly  (Letters  sur  les  Sciences  eC  sor  1' Atlantide,  torn.  I.  p.  S48 
•^950,  torn.  li.  p.  114—139),  the  phmniz  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  In  tlje  arctic  regions.  The 
Ingenious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  tha  great  Buflbn :  nor  ia  It  ca^  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand 
the  magic  of  their  philosophy. 

(43)  Aimi  Tt  evMnis  n  M«y«ST|  "*»  toprwv  cfff  "»y"  Procoplus.  At  present  a  rode  Manlchemn 
(generous  enough)  prevails  among  the  Sarooyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland  (Hist. des  Voyages,  toir. 
zviil.  p  506,  509,  torn.  xix.  p.  105, 100.  537,  SS8) ;  yet,  according  to  Grotius,  Samnjute  cflslum  atque  astra 
adorant,  numina  haud  aliis  Inlquiora  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  Iv.  p.  338,  folio  edition) ;  a  aantence  which 
Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

(44)  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  tte.  torn.  ix.  p.  355-373. 396-^L  The  count  de  Bust  waa 
French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria:  » liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  country,  and  that  curinsity  wad  the  ^«r«  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 

(45)  dee  the  <>Hhic  tranjtfbtlons  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyricum,  in  Jomande«(c5B,  p.  eOO),  ennodius 
(p.  1607—1010),  Marcelltnus  (In  Chmn.  p.  44.  47,  48),  and  Cassiodorius  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  liL  S3. 50, 
if.  13,  vii.  4  34,  vlii.  9.  10,  II.  91,  Ix.  8,  9). 

'    (40)  I  cannot  forbeai  tranaoriblnf  th«4Iberal  and  daaslc  style  of  Count  MareeDloai:  Romanua  cciniai 
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retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Tbeodortc ;  Italy  was  covered 
by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  yessels,(47)  which  he  constructed  with  incredible 
despatch  ;  and  his  firm  moderation  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  hotKMir- 
abie  peace.  He  maintained  with  a  powerful  hand  the  balance  of  the  West, 
till  it  was  at  len^^th  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  although  unable 
to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved 
the  remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  checkea  the  Franks  in  the  midst  of 
their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat(48)  this  narra- 
tive of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  and 
shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni  were  protected,(49)  that  an  inroad 
of  the  Bui^undians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him 
both  as  their  national  protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the 
infant  son  of  Alaric.  under  this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy 
restored  the  praetorian  prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the 
civil  governtnent  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute  and  apparent  sul>> 
mission  of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.(50)  The  Gothic  sovereignty  was  established  from  Sicily 
to  the  Danube,  from  Sirroium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  Western  empire.(5l) 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for  ag;es  the  transient 
happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of  iree  subjects  and 
enlijghtened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of 
their  respective  virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  secondii^  such  a 
revolution,  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  ;  he  wanted  either  the 
genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a  legislator  ;(52)  and  while  he  indulged  the  Goths 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even 
the  abuses,  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  framed  by  Constantine  and 
bis  successors.  From  a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome,  the 
Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and  the  diadem  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
be  assumed,  under  the  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  pleni- 
tude of  imperial  prerogative.(53)  His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were 
respectful  and  ambiguous  ;  he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  harmony  of  the 
two  republics,  applauded  his  own  government  as  the  pert'ect  similitude  of  a  sole 
and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  pre- 
eminence which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  two  consuls :  but  it  should  seem,  that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named 
by  Theodoric,  accepted  a  formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tinople.(54)  The  Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  or  Valentinian.    The  praetorian  pnefect,  the  prsefect  of  Rome, 

dometUcorum,  et  Riudcuf  comes  scholarlorum  cum  centum  arraatit  navibua,  toUdemqne  dromonibofi 
octo  inillia  •iniliuiui  armaiorura  wcuiii  ferentibus,  ad  devasianda  Italic  liUora  proctMserunt,  el  usqna 
ad  Tareiitum  antiquiwlmam  civitatein  aggrcMi  luiit;  remeosoque  iiiari  inhonestam  vicioriam  quam 
piratico  auti  i  Romaai  ex  Romania  rapuuruiit,  Anaaiatio  Ccsari  repoitaruut  (in  Chron.  p.  40).  Be« 
Variar.  i.  lA,  11.  38. 

(47)  See  ihe  roval  orden  and  Inttructlnns  (Var.  Iv.  15,  ▼.  Itf— SO).  These  armed  boata  ehottld  be  itUI 
amaller  than  the  tbouMnd  veMela  of  Agamemuon  at  the  dege  of  Troy. 

(48)  Vol.  iiL  415-418.  -m  j 

(40)  En.iodius  (p.  16100  '^^  CaMlodorittt,  in  the  royaJ  name  (Var.  IL  41),  record  hie  ealotary  prolecUon 
of  Um  .\lemannl. 

(50)  The  Goihk  transactions  in  Gaul  nnd  Spain  are  represented  with  lome  perplezlly  in  Cassiodonus 
(Var.  in.  S.  38.  41. 43,  44,  v.  39),  Jornandes  (c.  58,  p.  008,  099),  and  Pmcoplus  (CfoUi.  1.  i.  e  12).  I  will 
neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments  of  the  Abti^  Dubos  and  the  Count  de 
Buat,  about  Ihf  wars  of  Burgundy.  (51)  Tlieop'iannes,  p.  113. 

152)  Proeopius  tifArms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by  Thondnric  and  the  suceeodinf 
kings  of  Italy  (Goth.  ii.  c.  6).  He  must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  I«aUn  edict  of  Theodoric  is  stiJI 
extant,  in  one  hundred  and  flAy-four  articles.* 

(53)  The  image  of  Theodoric  Is  engraved  on  his  enins— his  mMest  succeasors  were  satlsAed  with  adding 
their  own  nanif;  to  ilie  head  of  the  reiciiing  emperor  (Muratori  Antlquitat.  Itolie  Medii  Avi,  torn.  ii.  dia- 
■erL  xxvil.  p.  577—579.    Oiannone  Istoria  Civile  di  Napnii,  torn.  1.  p.  160). 

;54)  The  allisrice  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy,  are  represented  by  Cassiodorias  (Var.  i.  1,  IL  1, 
9, 3|  vL  1),  and  Proeopius  (Golb.  L  U  e.  6, 1.  Ul  c  SD-  who  celebrate  tiw  friendship  of  Anastasius  and 
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the  quasstor,  the  master  of  the  offices  with  the  puhlicand  patrimonial  (reasum, 
whose  functions  are  painted  in  gaudy  colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius. 
still  continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  subordinate  care  o( 
justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to  seven  consular^,  three  correctors,  and 
&ve  prei»idents,  who  governed  the  fifteen  region$o(  Italy,  according  to  the  prin« 
ciples  and  even  the  Torms  of  Roman  jurisprudence. (55)  The  violence  ot  the 
conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  proceedings; 
the  civil  administration,  wiih  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the 
Italians ;  and  the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws  and 
customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  their  lanced  properly.^  It 
had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy  ;  it 
was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  Barbarian.(56)  If  his 
subjects  were  sometimes  awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision  ot  a  Romao 

S>veniment,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort  from  the  character  of  a 
olhic  prince,  who  had  penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own 
and  the  public  interest,  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and 
the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.    Liberius  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 

?rsetorian  praefecl  for  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer. 
^he  ministers  of  I'heodoric,  Cassiodorius(57^  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on 
his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  prudent  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  colleague,  Cassiodorius  preserved  his  own  esteem  without 
forfeiting  the  royal  favour;  and  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honoura  of  the 
world,  he  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  studious 
solitude  of  Squillace.^ 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Gothic  king 
to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate(58)  and  people.  The  nobles  oi  Rome 
were  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets  and  formal  prot'essions  of  respect,  which 
bad  beenjg|ore  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  ancestors. 
The  peopl^enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital, 
order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers 
may  be  found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberality  ;(59)  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the  granaries  of  Rome  ;  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens  ;  and  every  office 
was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and 
happiness.  The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  ambassador  might  politely 
applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Cesars : 
yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arlSi  had  not  totally  sunk  in 
oblivion;  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently 
tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often 
filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even  with  blood.(60)    In  the  seventh  year 

Tbeodorle :  bat  Um  flgarBtl?e  style  of  compUment  wm  interprelfld  In  a  rtrj  dilTeroDt  kiim  at  CoDBiaati 
Lople  and  Ravenna. 

(55)  To  tile  xvii  provinces  of  the  No^Ua,  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  (De  Reb.  Longobard.  1. 11.  e.  14— 
tt),  has  subjoined  an  zviiiib,  the  Apennine  (Muratori  Hcripc  Remm  Itallcarunit  torn.  i.  p.  431—433).  But 
of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  poMcvsed  by  the  Vandals^  and  the  two  RbBtias,as  well  as  the  CotUan 
Alps,  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  a  military  govemnieni.  The  state  of  Uie  four  provinces  that  now 
Ibrm  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Ciannone  (torn.  i.  p.  178. 178,)  with  patriotic  dillcenoe. 

(56)  See  the  Gothic  history  of  Prncopius  (1.  i.  c  1,  L  il.  c.  6),  the  EpisUes  of  Cassiodonis  (paiwlm.  but 
especially  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  which  contain  the  forandm,  or  patents  of  offiops),  and  the  Civil 
Hlstorv  of  Giannone  (torn.  1. 1,  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  in  every  italisn  city,  are 
annihilated,  however,  by  Madei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  p.  1.  i.  viii.  p.  S37);  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naplei 
rVst.  vi.  2ii,  83,)  were  special  and  temporary  commMons. 

(57)  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Casskidorius,  the  father  (Var.  L  84. 40.)  and  the  snn  (ix.  94,  SS),  were 
■accessi  vely  employed  in  the  administration  of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  tlie  year  479 :  his  various 
•pisiles  as  qucstor,  msster  of  the  oflkea,  and  prwtorian  prsfect,  extend  from  500  to  53S,  and  he  lived  as  a 
monk  about  thirty  years  (Tiraboschi  Stnria  della  Letterauira  Itaiiana,  torn.  It.  p.  7—84.  Fabriclua, 
Bibliui.  l.aL  Med.  .£vi,  torn.  I.  p.  357, 358,  odh.  Mansi.) 

(58)  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochloeus  (Vlt.  Theod.  vlii.  p.  78—80). 

(59)  No  more  than  190,000  sieibi,  or  four  thousand  quarten  (Anonym.  Valedan.  pi  791»  and  Var.  t.  35l 
fl.i8,xi  539). 

(60)  See  his  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  drens,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  theatra. 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius  (Var.  1.90. 97. 30,  31.  33,  III.  51,  Iv.  51,  Illustrated  by  tha 
xlvth  Annotation  of  Maseoa'a  History),  who  has  oootrived  to  apilaUo  the  sohiaot  with  ostentaikniak 
though  agreeable,  learning. 
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of  his  peaceful  reign*  Tbeodoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world;  the  senate 
and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new 
Valentinian :  and  he  nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just 
and  legal  governinent,(6l  j  in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce 
in  pubhc,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august  ceremony, 
shot  a  last  ray  of  deciinine  glory  ;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  ot  this  pompous 
Ecene,  could  only  hope  in  bis  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial 
splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem. (62)  "During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the 
fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic  king  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiositjf  and  sur- 
prise, the  monuments  that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted 
the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  un  tbe  Capttoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed  that 
each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  bis  lofty 
column.  The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge 
mountain  artificially  hollowed  and  polisned,  and  adorned  by  human  industry ; 
and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  e:old  must  have  been  drained  to  erect 
the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.(63)  From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aque- 
ducts, a  pure  and  copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city ; 
among  these  the  Claudlan  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed  along  a  gentle  though  constant 
declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it  descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  bill. 
Tbe  long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength : 
and  the  subterranean  (iiannels  have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  ot 
Rome.(64)  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously^  accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity, 
were  anxious  to  preserve  tbe  monuments  of  the  nation  whom  they  bad  sub- 
dued.(65)  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect, 
or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  and  a  professed  Ahitect,  tbe 
annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand  tnes,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues 
of  metal  or  marble  of  men  or  animals.    Tbe  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have 

given  a  modem  name  to  tbe  C^irinal,  was  applauded  by  the  Barbarians  ;(66) 
le  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  sacra  were  ailigently  restored  ;(67)  the  famous 
beifer  of  Myron  deceived  tbe  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of 
Peace  ;(68)  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art,  which 
Tbeodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Tbeodoric  preferred  the  residence 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with  his  own  bands.(69)  As  often 
as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  tbe 
Barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Verona(70)  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 

(61)  Anonym.  Vaiei.  p.  7S1.  Mnrias  AvenUcmaii  In  Chron.  In  tbe  ncale  of  paMlc  and  peraonal 
merit,  Uie  GoUilc  Conqueror  ia  at  least  aa  much  akow  ValenUaiani  aa  he  may  eeem  v^ftrior  to 
Tniaa. 

(62)  Vlt  FulgenUl  In  Baron.  Annal.  Eeelea.  A.D.  500,  No.  10. 

(63)  Cafaiodorius  doKribes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan  (Vv.  viL  6),  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
eellus  (iv.  51),  and  the  amphiUieatre  o/  Titus  (▼.  43) ;  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  Uie 
reader's  perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prioee,  the  AbM  Bnrtheleiny  computes  that  the  briclc-worlc 
and  masonry  of  the  CoHseum  would  now  cost  twenty  millions  of  French  Hvres  (Mem.  de  l*Academie  dee 
Inscriptions,  tom.  zzvili.  p.  585,  588).    Uow  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous  lUbric ! 

(64)  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloace,  see  Strabo  (I.  v.  p.  360),  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  xxxyL  94),  Cassiodorlus 
CVar.  iil.  30, 31,  vl.  6),  Procopius  (Goth.  1. 1,  c  10,)  and  NardinI  (Roma  AnUca,  p.  514-^5%2).  Uow  such 
worlcs  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yti  a  problem.* 

(65)  For  Uie  GoUilc  care  of  Uie  buHdinga  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius  (Var.  L  31. 95,  ii.  34,  iv.  30,  tIL 
6.13. 15,)  and  Uie  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  781). 

(66)  Var.  vli.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte-Cavallo  had  been  transported  from  Alexandria  to  the  baths 
of  Conauntine  (Nardini,  p.  18B).  Their  sculpture  is  disdained  bv  ibe  Abb4  Duboe  (Reflexions  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinlure,  tom.  i.  section  36),  and  admired  by  Wincliebnan  (Hist  de  PArt,  tom.  tL 
p.  150). 

(67)  Var.  z.  lOi    They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal  car  (Cuper  de  Elephan'.ls,  ii.  10), 
(6^  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  91,)  relates  a  fiiolish  story  of  Myron's  cow,  which  ia  celebrated  by  tJi« 

falae  wit  of  thirty-six  Greeic  epigrams  (Antbolog.  1.  iv.  p.  302—306,  edit.  Hen.  Sieph.  Auson.  Epigram  L 

hriii.  IxviiL) 
(60)  Bee  an  epigram  of  Enoodiua  (Ii.  3,  p.  1803, 1894,)  on  this  carden  and  the  royal  gardener 
nOi  Hii  aflbctkm  lor  that  dty  Is  proved  by  tbe  epiUiet  of  "  Verooa  tua,**  and  dm  legend  of  Um  bsro; 
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tlie  \m»fe  of  his  palace,  si  ill  extant,  on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and  roost 
authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia, 
Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  bis  reign  the 
useful  or  solendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  porticos,  and 
palaces. (71)  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous  in 
the  busy  scene  of  labour  jind  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoyment 
of  national  wealth.  From  the  sliades  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  Koman 
senatora  still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm  sun,  and  salubrious  springs 
of  fiaiae ;  and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of 
Naples,  commanded  the  various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth*  and  the  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair 
and  fruitful  province  of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  rich  productions  of  Lucania 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  popu- 
lous fair,  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the 
solitude  of  Comum,  which  had  once  been  animated  b;^  the  mild  genius  oft 
Pliny,  a  transparent  basin  above  sixty  miles  in  lenprth  still  reflected  the  rural 
seals  which  encompassed  the  maivinof  the  Larianlake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut 
tr8es.(72)  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of 
husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captives.(73)  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were  careAiily  explored,  and  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  cultivated  by 
private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward  must  depend  op  the  continuance  oi 
the  public  prosperity.f74)  Whenever  the  seasons  wercr  less  propitious,  the 
doubtful  precautions  of  forming  magazines  of  com,  fixing  the  price,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  plent^r  which  an  industrious  people  produced  from 
a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sola  in  Italy  for  less  than 
three  farthings,  and  a  Quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence.(75^ 
A  Country  possessed  ot  so  many  valuable  objects  of  exchange,  soon  attracted 
the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  pro- 
winces  by  land  and  water  was  restored  and  extended;  the  city  gates  were  never 
shut  either  br  day  or  by  night ;  and  the  common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  eold 
might  be  safely  left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  ofthe ' 
inhabitants. 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious,  and  oden  fatal,  to  the  harmony 
of  the  prince  and  people ;  the  Gothic  conqueror  had  been  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Arianism,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But 
the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  no.  jniected  by  zeal,  and  he  piously  adhered 
to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  condescenaing  to  balance  the  subtile  ai^u- 
ments  of  theological  metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his 
Arian  sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public 
worship,  and  his  external  reverence  for  a  superstition  which  he  despised,  may 


r  Uie  barbttoiu  name  of  Deitrioh  of  Bern  (Perineielold  ad  CbchkBam,  p.  SIO),  MaflU  traoes  him  with 
knowledge  and  pleasare  In  hit  natlye  country  (1.  Iz.  pJSSO— 336). 

CI)  See  Maifel,  Verona  {lluatrata.  Part  1.  p.  S31, 233. 306,  &c  He  Impales  Gothic  architecture,  like 
the  corruption  of  language,  writing,  &e  not  to  the  Barbariani,  but  to  the  Italians  themselvea  Compora 
Ui  sentimenls  with  those  of  Tiraboscbi  (torn.  ill.  p.  61).* 

(73)  The  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Baisc  (Var.  It.  6.  See  Cluver,  Italia  Antiq.  1.  Iv.  c  8,  p.  1110, 
4bc.),  Istra  (Var.  xH.  S3.  36),  and  Comum  (Var.  zi.  14,  compare  with  Pliny*B  two  villas,  Iz.  7),  are  agree- 


ably painted  in  the  Eptoties  of  Cassiodorlus. 
(73)  In  Lig    ■ 


,  ,  Liguria  numerasa  agricolanim  progenies  (Ennodliis.  p.  16781 1679,  1680).  St  Epiphanius  of 
Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom  6000  captives  from  the  Burgonduins  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such 
deeds  are  Uie  best  of  miracles. 

(74)  Tlie  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  731,  and  Casslodorius,  in  Chron.)  mav 
be  distinaly  traced  under  the  following  heads:  iron  mine  (Var.  liL33)-  gold  mine  (U.  3);  Pomptine 
marshes  (ii.  39, 33) :  Sooleuo  (11.  31) ;  corn  (i.  34,  z.  37,  SB,  zi.  11, 13) ,  trade  (vi.  7.  9. !») ;  Mr  of  Lcuco 
Iboe  or  Su  Cyprian  in  Lucania  (viii.  33) ;  plenty  (zu.  4) ;  the  cursos,  or  public  post  (L  39,  U.  31,  iv.  47,  v. 
9,  vl.  6,  vii.  33) ;  the  Flamlnian  way  (zii.  18). 

(75)  LX  modii  trltici  In  solidum  ipsius  tempore  fuerunt,  et  vinum  zzz  amphoras  in  solldum  (Fragment 
Tales.)  Corn  was  distributed  firom  the  granaries  at  zv  or  zzv  modU  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  price  wat 
stUi    ■ 
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have  nourished  in  his  mind  the  salutaiy  indiflference  x>f  a  statesman  or  phii5> 
sopher.  The  Cathoh'cs  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with  leluc* 
tance,  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  their  cleigy,  according  to  the  degrees  of  rank 
or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric ;  be  esteemed 
the  living  sanctity  of  Cesarius(76^  and  Epiphanius,(77)  the  orthodox  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Pavia  ;  and  presentea  a  decent  offering  pn  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
without  any  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apo6tle.(78)  His  favourite 
Goth^  and  even  bis  mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Atbana- 
sjan  faith,  and  bis  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  Catho- 
lic, who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  bad  deviated  into  the  religion  of 
the  conqueror.(79)  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians  themselves,  were  edi6ed 
by  the  pomp  and  order  ot  religious  worship ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed 
to  deiend  the^just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  possessions;  the 
bishops  held  their  synods,  the  metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  privileges  of  sanctuaiy  were  maintamed  or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. (80)  With  tbe  protection,  Theodoric  assumed 
the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  bis  firm  administration  restored  or 
extended  some  useful  pn>rogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
.emperors  of  the  West.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  Roman  pontiff^  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  Pope  was  now  appropri- 
ated. The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
wealthy  and  popular  bisbop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both  in  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  who-  bad  been  declared  in  a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from 
all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  judgnient.(8l)  When  tbe  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  bis  summons  before 
the  tribunal  or  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  conbrmed  the  election  of  the  most 
worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment 
of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nomi- 
nating a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furious  contests  of  a 
schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to 
extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections. (82) 
1  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy;  but  our 
fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men 
without  vice  or  misery,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  The  fair 
.prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric 
might  be  deceived,  bis  power  might  be  resisted,  and  the  declinir^  aee  of  the 
monarch  was  sullied  with  popular  haired  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  hrst  inso- 
lence of  victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of  Odciacer  of 
the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society  \(B2)  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed 
after  the  calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising  ag^culture  of  Ligu- 
ria ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn,  which  was  intended  for  the  public  relief,  must 

(7S)  See  tbe  HA  of  St.  Ccnriue  In  B«roaiuB  (A.  D.  508,  No.  IS,  13, 14).  The  king  praeented  him  wllh 
300jokl  aolldl,  and  a  dtocus  of  •liver  of  the  weight  of  sixty  pouode. 

(77)  EuBodiua  la  ViL  8l  Eptphanli,  in  Sirmond  Op.  torn.  I  p.  1073—1090.  Theodoric  beetowed  some 
Imponant  Tavoureon  this  bishop,  whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

(78)  OevotisslmiM  ac  si  Caiholicus  (Annoym.  Vales,  p.  790) ;  yet  his  offering  was  no  aoore  than  two 
rilver  candlesticks  {cmr9Mtrata)  of  the  weight  of  Mventy  pounds,  far  inferior  tome  gold  and  gems  ofOm- 
aiantinople  and  Prance  (Anastasias  in  Vil.  Pont.  In  Horniisda,  p.  34,  adit  Paris). 

(79)  The  tolerating  system  of  bis  reign  (Ennodius,  1018,  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  I.  L  c 
1, 1. 11.  e.  0,)  may  be studii^  In  the  Eiiistles  of  Cassiodorius,  under  the  following  heads:  *!•*«•«  (Var.  L 
0.  viii.  15.  SM,  iz.  Sn ;  immunities  (i.  SO,  H.  »,  30) ;  ekwtk  lands  (iv.  17.  90; ;  trnnetmanes  (II.  11,  Hi.  17) ; 
eknrck  flaU  (xii.  90) ;  iiacifUne  (!▼.  44) ;  which  inove  at  tbe  same  time  that  he  waa  the  head  of  the  church 
as  well  aa  ofthe  state.* 

(80)  We  may  reiect  a  foolish  tale  of  his  lieheading  a  Catholic  deacon  who  turned  Arian  (Thendor. 
Lector.  No.  17).  Why  1^  Theodoric  sumamed  Jlfsrt  From  Fsferl  (Valea.  ad  hoc)  A  light  oo> 
Jeeture. 

.(81)  E  

Soman  council  ( 

(89)  SeeCassi 
tatk>n  of  Masoou. 
Ooihlc  usurpation. 

(83)  He  disabled  them— «  lleentia  testandi;  and  all  Italy  monmed— lamentabill  Justttio.  I  wish  t» 
believe  that  Uiese  penatilea  were  enacted  aralnst  the  rebels,  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  alleiriaooe: 
but  Uie  lesttoKmy  of  Eaoodiua  (p.  1075-1078,)  is  tbe  matt  weighty,  aa  be  Uved  and  died  oodar  the  leiga 
oTTbeodoile. 
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nave  agmvated  the  distress  of  Campaoia.  These  dan8;erous  projects  were 
defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence  of  Epipbantus  and  Boetbius,  who  in  the 
presence  of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  pec^" 
pie :( 84)  but  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  pbiloso> 
pher  are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kinp.  The  privileges  of  ranki 
or  office,  or  favour,  were  too  fre(]|uently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic 
violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at  first 
by  the  usurpation^  and  afterward  by  the  restitution  of  the  estates  which  he 
bad  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbours.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their  master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy; 
they  indignantly  supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline ;  the  disor- 
ders of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ;  and  where 
it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their 
native  fierceness.  When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burdens  which  he  imposed 
on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.(^85)  These  ungrateful  subjects  could 
never  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Gothic  conqueror ;  past  calamities  were  foigollen,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion 
of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times* 
Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the  gloiy  of  introducing 
into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful  and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the 
Italians.  They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths ;  but  their  pious  rage 
was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed 
their  establishments  at  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.(86)  Their  persons  were 
insulted,  their  effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were  burned  by  the 
mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most 
frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  government  which  could  neglect, 
would  have  deserved, such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  instantly  directed; 
and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped  in  the  crowd,  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  condemned  to  repair  the  damage,  and  the  obstinate  bigots  who 
refused  their  contributions,  were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.*  This  simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the 
Catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience  of  these  holjr  confessors : 
three  hundred  pulpits  deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is 
probable  that  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been  performed 
on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the  kin^  of  Italy  dis- 
covered that  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  had  so 
assiduously  laboured  to  promote ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jea- 
lousy, and  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conoueror  conde- 
scended to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdictirw"  all  weapons  of 
offence,  and  excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer  of 
Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives  of 
senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Byzantine  courl.(87)  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the  powers  of  government  were 
asfiumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  ana  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment  of  Theodoric, 

(M)  Ennodlat,  in  Vit  Epiphan.  p.  1689,  1690.  Boethlus  de  Consolattone  PMIowphte,  1. 1.  proc  fv 
p.  45, 44, 47.  Revpeet,  but  weigh  the  paMloiw  of  the  mint  and  the  lenmor ;  and  fortify  or  alleviato  tbalr 
eomplalnts  by  the  various  hlntu  of  Ca»iodor)aw  (II.  8,  iv.  36,  viii.  5). 

Cw)  Iinmanium  expenrarum  pondut. . .  .pro  ipmruin  lalute,  Ike,  yrt  thete  are  no  more  than  wordi. 

(m  The  Jewi  were  lettled  at  Snplf  (Procopiua,  Goth.  1. 1,  c  8),  at  Genoa  ^Var.  ii.88,  lv.33),  MUan 
(v.  37),  Rome  (It.  43).    See  likewi^  Raenaxe,  Hist,  dee  Julfs,  loin.  viil.  e.  7,  p.  9M. 

(87>  Rex  avldus  communis  exUii.fce.  (Boethlus,  I.  i.  p.  5») :  rex  dolum  Roinanis  tenebai  (Anonym: 
Tata.  p. 793).  These  are  hard  wordb:  Uiey  speak  Um  passions  of  Uie  IiaUani,  and  Unss  (I  fatf)«r 
TlHoderio  tauBsdC 
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who  claimed  for  bis  distresJied  brethren  of  tbe  East,  the  same  indulgence  which 
be  had  so  long  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  his  dominions/  At  his  stem  com 
mandy  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  four  iUtutrious  senators,  embarked  on  an  em- 
bassy, of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or  tbe  success.  Tbe 
8ing[uiar  veneration  shown  to  tbe  first  pope  who  had  visited  Constantinople  was 
punished  as  a  crime  by  his  iealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal 
o£  the  Byzantine  court  mient  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a  lai?er, 
measure  of  retaliation ;  ana  a  mandate  was  prepared  in  Italy  to  prohibit,  after 
a  stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  Bj  tbe  oifotry  of  his  sub- 
jects and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  tlie  brink  of  per 
secution ;  and  tbe  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he  lived  to  condemn  tbe 
virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmacbus.(88) 

The  senator  Boethius(89][  is  tbe  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully 
could  have  acknowledged  tor  their  countnrman.  As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he 
inherited  the  patrimony  and  honours  of  tbe  Anician  family,  a  name  ambitiously 
assumed  hj  the  ki^gs  and  emperors  of  tbe  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius 
asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  consuls  and  dictators, 
who  bad  repulsed  tbe  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the 
discipline  ot  the  republic  In  tbe  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were 
not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Viigil(90)  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a 
consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  metoric,  and  jurisprudence,  were 
maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions,  by  the  liberality  of  tbe  Goths. 
But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  his 
ardent  curiosity :  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious 
years  in  the  scnools  of  Alheas,(9l)  which  were  supported  by  the  zeal,  the 
learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.  The  reason  and  piety 
of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from  tbe  contagion  of  mysterr 
and  magic,  which  polluted  tbe  groves  of  the  academy ;  but  ne  imbibed  the 
spirit,  and  imitated  the  method,  of  bis  dead  and  living  masters,  who  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  strons^  and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contem« 
plation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  AiXet  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  mar 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  bis  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius  still 
continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.(92) 
The  church  was  edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against 
tbe  Arian,  the  Cutychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies  ;  and  the  Catholic  unity 
was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  dis- 
tinct though  consubstantial  persons.  For  tbe  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his 
genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece 
The  geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicoma- 
chus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  tbe  theology 
of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry,  were 
translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefati^ble  pen  of  the  Roman  senator.  And 
he  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a 
water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented  tbe  motions  of  the  planets.    From 

(88)  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  oonclfe,  and  varioas  htnta  of  thu 
Valesiaii  Frafnient  (p.  733,  723, 734),  Tlieopbanei  (p.  145),  Anastaaiiii  (in  Johanne.  p.  35,)  and  tbe  HiK< 
Miicolla.  (p.  1(13,  ediu  Muratori.)  A  lentJe  prenure  and  parairiiraae  oftbelr  word«,  w  no  violence.  Con 
suit  liliewiie  Muratori.  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  471--478,)  wiUi  the  Annaia  and  Breviary  (torn.  L  SA 
—^3),  of  the  two  Pagit,  the  uncle  and  Uie  nephew. 

(89)  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anieios  Manilus  Severteus  Boethius 
(Bibliou  Choisie,  torn.  zvi.  p.  168—375) ;  and  both  Tiraboschi  (torn,  iii.),  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot  Latin. » 
may  be  usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birUi  may  be  placed  about  tne  year  470,  and  his  death  in  594, 
In  a  premature  old  age  (Consol.  PhiL  Metrica,  L  p.  5). 

(nn  For  the  ace  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  see  thelCenotapfala 
Pisana  (p.  430-447),  of  Cardinal  Noris. 

(91)  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doublAil  (Baronius,  A.  D.  510,  No. 3,  fVom  a  spurious  tract, 
Da  Disclplina  8cholarum).and  the  term  of  eighteen  years  is  doubtless  toe  lora:  but  th«  simple  flict  of  a 
visit  to  Athens,  Is  Justified  by  much  internal  evidence  (Brucker.  Hist  CriL  Phllosoph.  torn,  ill  p.  5S4— 
587),  and  by  an  expresston  (though  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  firiend  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  45.)  "  tonga 
positas  Athenas,  introistL" 

(S3)  Bibltotheea  eomptos  ebore  ac  vltrotparletes,  9cc  (Comol  FhIL  1. 1.  pros.  v.  i».  74).  The  Epistles  of 
Ennodius  (vL  6,  vii.  13,  viil.  1.  31.  37.  40,)  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  L  39, 1  v.  6,  tx.  81,)  aflbrd  many  prooft 
•f  tbe  high  reputatton  which  he  enioyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  M 
piucbBsa  ofhliD  an  old  bouse  at  Mumn,  ap4  praise  might  be  tendend  and  accepted  in  part  of  payment. 
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fte«  abstruse  sp^lations,  Boethius  stooped,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  he  rate 
to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the  indigent  were  relieved  bj 
bis  liberalitj*;  and  his  eloquence,  which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  ot' 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  toe  cause  of  innocence  and 
humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by  a  disceminr 
prince ;  the  dignity  of  Soethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of  consul  and 
patrician,  and  nis  talents  were  usefully  employed  in  the  important  station  of 
master  of  the  offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and  Westt 
his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same 
year.(93)  On  the  memorable  day  of  their  mauguration,  they  proceeded  iii 
solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  ttie  forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate 
and  people ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after  pronouncing 
an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a  triumphal  lara;e88 
in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame  and  fortunes,  in  his  public 
honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  consciousness 
of  virtue,  Boelhius  mi^ht  have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet 
could  be  safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his  time,  might  be 
insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst  of  eold  and  em- 
ployment And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that 
le  bad  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen 
to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  integrity 
of  his  public  conduct  be  appeals  to  the  memory  of  his  countiy.  His  authority 
had  restrained  the  pride  ana  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  eloquence 
bad  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dugs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied* 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were  exhausted 
.  by  public  and  private  rapine ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he 
complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  contests,  his  spirit 
soared  above  the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we 
may  learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible 
virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  hj  enthusiasm, 
and  to  confound  private  enmities  with  public  iustice.  The  disciple  of  Plato 
mifht  exaggerate  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society : 
and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance  ana 
gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the 
favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just  proportion  with  the  public  hap- 
piness ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the 
power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric, 
ne  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a  slave  ;  but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over 
bis  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry 
Barbarian,  who  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  was  ^ 
incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator  Albinus  was  accused  and  already 
convicted  on  the  presumption  of  hoping^  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
^  If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  *'  the  senate  and  myself  are  all 
guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to 
ue  protection  of  the  laws.'^  These  laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple 
and  barren  wish  of  an  unattainable  blessing  ^  but  they  would  have  shown  less 
indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that  nad  he  known  of  a  con- 
spiracy, the  tyrant  never  should. (94)  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon 
involved  in  the  daqger,  and  perhaps  the  guilt,  of  his  client ;  their  signature 
f  which  they  denied  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of  honourable 
rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the 

(B3)  Pagl,  Uaratorl,  kA.  are  agreed  thatBoethliu  blmaeir  wai  eoneul  in  tbe  year  510,  bie  two  eoiw  tn 
ai|  and  in  4d7,  perbapa,  bta  father.  A  deiire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philoao- 
pher,  had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  bis  life.  In  his  bonoars,  allianoes,  children,  be  celebrates  bia  owi 
Michy— his  past  IbilcUy  (p.  100, 110). 

(M)  Si  ego  sciaMm  ta  nescisbs.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  0.  L  pros.  4,  p.  53,}  of  Julina  Ottoi^ 
whose  piatoeopble  death  Is  daaeribed  by  Seneca  (Da  Tranqulttliaie  Aaiml,  e.  14}. 
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Roman  patrician.(95)  Fet  bis  innocence  must  be  presumed,  since  be 
depriTea  by  Tbeodonc  of  tbe  means  of  justification,  and  rj^orously  confined  in 
tbe  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  tbe  distance  of  five  hundred  miles. 
pronouiKed  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and  death  against  tbe  most  illustrious  of 
Its  members.  At  the  command  of  tbe  Barbarians,  the  occult  silence  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilef^e  and  magic.(96)  A 
devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was  condemned  as  criminal  by  the 
trembling  voices  of  the  senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the 
wish  or  prediction  of  Boetbius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty  of 
tbe  same  offence. (97) 

[A.  D.  624.]  While  Boetbius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  moment 
tlie  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  deatn,  he  composed  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the 
Cotuolation  of  PkUoiophv;  a  ^Iden  volume  not  unworthy  of  tbe  leisure  of 
Plato  or  Tufly,  but  which  claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of 
tbe  times  and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide  whom  he  had 
so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  condescended  to  illumine  bis  dun* 
eeon,  to  revive  bis  courage,  and  to  pour  into  bis  wounds  her  salutary  balm. 
She  taught  him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to 
conceive  new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed 
him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gi(\s  ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt ;  he  mi^ht  resign  them 
without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  bis  enemies,  who 
had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  b^d  left  him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boe- 
tbius ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  good  ;  explored  tbe  meta- 
physical labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and  tree-will,  of  time 
and  eternity  \  and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  ol 
tbe  Deitjr,  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  bis  moral  and  physical  government. 
Such  topics  of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual 
to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be 
diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who  could  artfully  combine 
in  the  same  work,  the  various  riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
must  already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which  be  affected  to  seek. 
Suspense,  tne  worst  of  evils,  was  at  ienstb  determined  by  the  ministers  of 
death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  tbe  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric 
A  strong  cord  was  fastened  round  the  bead  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened, 
till  his  ejes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  some  mercy  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  be  expired.(98) 
But  bis  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of 
tbe  Latin  world j  the  writing?  of  tbe  phik>sopber  were  translated  by  the  most 
glorious  of  the  English  kine8,(99)  and  the  third  emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho 
removed  to  a  more  bonoursible  tomb  tbe  bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who  from 
,  bis  Arian  persecutors,  bad  acquired  tbe  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of 
miracles.(100)    In  the  last  hours  of  Boetbius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from 

(B5)  Tbe  characten  of  hit  two  deUton,  Basittos  (Var.  U.  10, 11,  iv.  98,)  and  Opilio  (v.  41,  vlil.  16), 
•re  iUaatraied,  not  much  to  UMir  bonour,  in  tbe  Epietlet  of  CaMlodorias,  which  Ukewiae  mention  Deoo- 
imtus  (v.  31),  tbe  worthlen  colleague  of  Boetbius  (1.  Hi.  proe.  4,  p.  193). 

(96)  A  Mvere  inquliy  was  insUtuied  Into  tbe  crime  of  magic  (Var.  It.  9S,  93,  Is.  18) ;  and  It  was 
believed  tint  many  necramancen  bad  escaped  by  making  Uieir  jailers  mad :  for  sm4,  I  should  read 

(97)  Boethius  bad  composed  his  own  Apology  (p.  53),  perhaps  more  lateresdng  than  his  Consolatioa. 
<¥e  must  bo  contant  wlUi  Uie  general  view  of  his  bonounL  principles,  peraecuUon,  Jtc.  (1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p. 
4II-4IS),  which  may  be  compared  with  tbe  short  and  welgnty  words  of  tbe  Yalesian  Fragment  (p.  793). 
An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner,  Catalog.  MSS.  BlMlot.  Bern.  torn.  i.  p.  SST,)  charges  hbn  home  wita 
Iwoourable  and  patrkxle  treason. 

(96)  He  was  execaiad  In  Agro  Calventlano  (Calvensano,  between  Marignano  and  Pavia),  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  793,  by  order  of  Eosebius,  eoam  of  Tlclnum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  Is  styled 
Om  *«pcif tsrv,  an  edlfloe  and  name  peculiar  to  caUudrals.  It  Is  claimed  by  the  perpetual  tradlUon  of 
tiie  church  ot  Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boetbius  subsisted  till  the  year  1SB4,  and  the  draught  Is  yet  preserved 
(Tiraboscbi.tom.Ui.p.47,48).  -^      ,     r 

(99)  Bee  the  Biographlca  Brltannlca,  Ai.raBi>,  torn.  1.  p.  80,  9d  edition.  The  work  Is  sUIl  men 
bonourable  If  jierfonned  under  the  learned  eye  of^AlfM  l^hie  ^^fff^  >.imI  domestic  doctors.    For  tha 

amai 
Tha 


nmutatinn  of  Boetbius  In  Use  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker  (HiA-  Crit.  Pblloeoph.  torn.  Hi.  p.  50S,  SOS). 

(ion  The  Inasripdon  on  bis  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor  of  Otbo  tbe  Third,  tbe  learn 
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(he  safety  of  his  two  sods,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  fatheMD-Iaw,  the  venerable 
Symmacnus.  But  the  gvief  of  Symntachus  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  dis- 
Kspectful :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  revenge,  the  death  of 
an  injured  friend.  He  was  drag|ed  in  chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator. (101) 

[A.  D.  626.]  Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which 
testifies  the  jurisdiction  ofconscience  and  the  remorse  of  kings;  and  philosophy 
IS  not  ig^rant  that  the  most  horrid  spectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the 
powers  of  a  disordered  fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  AAer 
a  life  of  virtue  and  gloiy,' Theodoric  was  now  descending  with  shame  and 
{;uiU  into  the  grave :  bis  mind  was  humbled  by  the  contrast  of  the  past,  and 
justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related, 
when  the  head  of  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  tab]e,(102)  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring 
fuiy  and  revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened 
to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  as  he  lay» 
trembling  with  anguish,  cold  under  a  weight  of  bed-clothes,  he  expressed  in 
broken  murmurs  to  bis  physician  Elpidius,  nis  deep  repentance  for  the  murders 
of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.(103^  His  malady  increased,  and  after  a  dysen- 
teiy  which  continued  three  days,  ne  expired  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  m  the 
thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the  jnvasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reien.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  divided  his  treasures 
and  provinces  oetween  his  two  grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common 
boundai7.(l04)  Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with 
all  the  conquests  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  bec^ueathed  to  Athalaric,  whose  age 
did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male  offspring  of 
the  line  of  Amali,  by  the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntba,  with 
a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood. (1 06)  In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch, 
the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  faith  atid 
loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother ;  and  received  in  the 
same  awful  moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  Jove  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  fhe  friend 
ship  of  the  emperor.(l06)  The  monument  of  Theodoric  was  erected  by  his 
daughter  Amalasuntba,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  which  commanded  the  city 
of  Kavenna,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite  : 
from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns  amse,  which  suoported  in  a  vase  of 
porphyry,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of 
the  twelve  apo6tles.(107)    His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might  have 

<!;athoHc  ro Arty r  had  carried  hla  head  in  hia  hands  a  considerable  way  (Baroniua,  A.  D.  998,  No.  17, 18) ; 
yet,  on  a  ainiiiar  tale,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  onee  obaerVed,  '*  La  diatance  n*y  fait  rieii;  U  a'y  m  qua 
le  premier  pas  qui  coou.***- 

(101)  Boethius  applauds  the  ▼inues  of  his  father-in-law  (1. 1.  pros.  4,  p.  59, 1,  it.  pros.  4,  p.  IIQ.  Pro- 
copius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1),  the  Valcsian  Fragment  (p.  734),  and  the  Historia  Miacella.  (1.  xv.  p.  105),  agree  la 
praising  the  luperior  inuoeence  or  saaetliy  of  BymDiachus;  and  in  the  eatlmatlon  of  the  legena,  the  g«Ut 
of  his  murder  li  equal  ft  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

(103)  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Caasiodorius,  the  variety  of  sea  and  rlver-fldi  is  an  erldenee  of 
extensive  dominion :  and  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  th«  tabic  of 
Theodoric  ( Var.  zii.  14).  The  monstrous  turbot  of  Domitlan  (^uvenaL  Satlr.  ill.  38),  had  been  ouiflit  oa 
tiic  sboreo  of  the  Adriatic 

(103)  Procoplus,  Goth.  I.  i.  c  1.  Bat  he  might  have  Informed  us,  whether  he  had  received  this  eorloa* 
anecdote  ftnm  common  report,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal  physician. 

(104)  Proropius,  Goth.  1. 1.'  c  1, 2.  IS,  13.  This  partiiion  bad  been  dlrecled  by  Theodoric,  tbongh  ir 
was  Dot  executed  till  alter  his  death.  Begni  hereditatem  supenies  rcliquit  (Lridor.  Chroa.  p.  191, 
edit  Grot). 

(105)  Berimnnd,  the  third  in  descent  from  Bennanric,  king  of  the  Oatrocoths,  had  retired  into  Spahi, 
Wbeie  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity.  (Jomandes,  c.  33.  p.  MSt,  edit,  llurator.)  See  the  dtocovery,  miptlala, 
and  death,  of  his  grandson  Buthnric  (c.  58,  p.  290).  His  Roman  games  mig>t  render  him  popular.  (Cfe*- 
skMior.  in  Chroa.)  but  Eutharic  was  asper  in  reiiglone  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  729,  TVS), 

(](I6)  See  the  counsebi  of  Theodoric,  and  the  proflwslons  of  his  niccesrar.  In  Procoplos  (Goth.  1. 1.  e.  L 
I) ;  Jomandes  (e.  SB,  p.  890,  »1),  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  viU.  1—7).  These  epIsUes  are  the  trionph  of 
lUsmiuiaierial  eloquence.  ._    ,      ^ 

(107)  Anonym.  Vales,  c  784.  Agnelhis  de  Vltis  Pont  Raven,  in  Muratorl  Script,  ttjvm  Iltl  tern.  0. 
P.lp.87.   AlberUDcaorlliiQiidd*ltaIla,p.311.t 
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beeD  permitted  to  ming'Ie  with  the  benefactors  of  mankind^  if  an  Italian  hermit 
had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnalion  of  Theodoric,(l08^  whose 
ioul  was  plung^ed,  by  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of 
Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.(109) 


CHAPTER  XL. 

JEUvaiion  af  Jtutm  ike  tUder^Rdgn  of  /imtnlan— I.  T%e  empress  Theodora — 
II.  Factions  of  the  circuSf  and  seduton  of  Constantinople — III.  Trade  and 
manufacture  of  silk — ^IV.  Finances  and  toxef— V.  Eajfices  of  Juitiman^ 
Qwrck  of  St.  Sophia—FortUications  and  frontiers  of  the  Eastern  empire^ 
Abolition  of  the  Schools  of  Athens,  and  the  consulsh^  of  Rome, 

The  empeTor  Justinian  was  bom(l^  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica  (the  modem 
Sophia),  ot  an  obscure  racef  ^)  of  Baroarians/3)  the  inhabitants  ot  a  ^ild  and 
desolate  country,  to  which  tne  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria, 
have  been  successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  aa ven- 
turous spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other  peasants  of  the  same 
Tillage,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of 
husbandmen  or  shepherds.(4)  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in 
their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high  road  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature,  among  the  guardis  of  the 
emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasaht  emeiged 
to  wealth  and  honours ;  and  his  escape  irom  some  dangers  which  threatened 
his  life,  was  afterward  ascribed  to  the  guardian  aneel  who  watches  over  the 
fate  of  kings.  His  long  and  laudable  servi<;e  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars, 
would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin :  yet  they  misht 
warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of  fiftv  yean,  he  gradually 
obtained ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator, 
and  the  cotnmand  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  then*  chief,  at  the  import- 
ant crisis,  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world.  The 
powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised  and  enriched,  were  excluded  from  the 
throne ;  and  the  eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly 
resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his  creatures. 
A  liberal  donative,  to  concfliate  the  suffrage  of  the  guards',  was  intrusted  for 
that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their  commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments 
were  treacherously  employed  b}r  Justin  in  his  own  favour ;  ancTas  no  competi- 
tor presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle, 
of  the  clerey  and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincials, who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital. 
The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another  emperor  of  the  same 
family  and  name,  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-ei^ht 
years ;  and,  had  be  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  oi  a  nine 

(106)  Thit  legend  {•  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  96),  end  eiipmved  by  Berontue  (A.  D.  588^  No. 
SB) :  and  both  tne  Pope  and  Cardinal  are  grave  doctora,  sufficient  to  establiah  a  probable  opinion. 

(100)  Tbeodoric  hlmaelC  or  rather  Caeaiodorius.  had  described  In  tragic  straina  the  volcanoes  of  LIpail 
(Clnvw.  Slcllla,  p.  406-410,)  and  Vesuvius  (tvTsO). 

(1)  There  Is  some  difficulty  In  the  date  of  his  birth  (Lndewig  in  Vlt  JnstinlanI,  ^  135) :  none  in  the 
place— the  district  Bederlana— the  vniage  Taureslom,  which  he  afterward  decorated  with  his  name  and 
aplendnur  (D'Anvilie,  Hisu  de  I' Acad,  tic,  torn.  xzxi.  p.  387—398). 

(8)  The  names  of  these  Dardaninn  peesantt  are  Gothic,  and  almost  English:  Jutmim  is  a  translation 
of  mprauda  (i^rigkt) ;  his  father  Sabktiiu  (In  Gneco-barbamus  language  «fq»e«)  was  atyledin  his  villafa 
Utoek  {Stock) :  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softraed  into  Vlcilantia.  • 

(3)  Lndew^  (p.  137—135,)  attempts  to  justify  the  Aniclan  name  of  Jnstfaiian  and  Theodora,  and  lo 
oonneet  them  with  a  family  fVnm  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

(4)  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  6),  with  the  notes  of  K.  Alemannus.  The  sailrlat  would  not 
have  Bttn|^  in  the  vaf  oe  and  decent  appellation  of  y<wpyef ,  the  fimoXos  and  ov^oppot  of  Zonarfs.  Yet 
why  are  uiose  names  dlagraceful?  aiut  what  Gennaa  Mion  would  not  be  nroud  to  descend  from  Ilit 
1  of  Uw  Odyssey  Y* 
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Tsan^  n\gD  must  haTe  expooed  to  bis  subjects  tbe  iin|mipffiety  of  tbeir  cboica. 
His  ignorance  was  similar  to  tbat  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  h  remarkable,  tbat  in 
an  9%e  not  destitute  of  learning^,  two  contemporary  monarcbs  bad  never  been 
instructed  in  tbe  knowledse  of  tbe  alphabet/  But  tbe  geniuB  of  Justin  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king:  the  experience  of  a  soldier  bad  net 
Qualified  him  for  the  g[ovemment  of  an  empire ;  and,  though  personally  brave, 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  was  naturally  atleiMlea  with  doubt,  dis- 
trust, and  political  apprehension.  But  the  oflKctal  business  of  the  state  was  • 
diligently  and  faithfully  transacted  by  tbe  qinestor  Proclus  ^5)  and  tbe  ai;ed 
emperor  adopted  the  talents  and  ambitioD  ot  his  nephew  Justmian,  an  aspiring 
youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Oacia»  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  and  at  ieogth  of  the 
Eastern  empire. 

[A.  0. 520—527.]  Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  bad  beendefrauded  of  his  money, 
it  became  necessary  to  deprive  htm  of  bis  life.  The  task  was  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy ;  and  the  juws  weie 
mformed,  as  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  secietlj  addicted  to  tbe 
Manich8ean.here8y.(6)  Amantius  lost  bis  head ;  three  of  bis  companions,  tbe 
first  domestics  ol  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with  death  or  exile ;  and 
their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  over- 
whelmed with  stones,  and  ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea. 
The  ruin  of  Vitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That  Gothic 
chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  bv  tbe  civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged 
against  Anastasius  for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  an  advantag«!ous  treaty,  he  still  remained  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians.  By 
the  frail  security  of  oaths,  be  was  tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  tbe  walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants, 
particulariy  the  blue  faction,  were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remem- 
brance even  of  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced 
him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  tne  church  and  state ;  and  grate- 
fully adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  general ;  but  m  tbe 
seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds 
at  the  royal  banquet  ;(7)  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  was  accused 
as  the  assassin  ofa  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  be  had  recently  pledged  bis  faith 
in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  (8)  After  the  fall  of  his  rival, 
he  was  promoted,  without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  tbe  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  * 
against  the  public  enemy.  But  in  the  punuit  of  fame,  Justinian  mifffat  have 
lost  his  present  dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle ;  and  instead 
of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  bis  country nea,( 9) 
the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favour  in 'the  churches,  tbe  circus»  and  the 
senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were  attached  to  the  nephew  of 
Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  tbe  narrow  path 
of  inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.(  10)  In  the  firet  days  of  the  new  reign,  he 
prompted  and  gratified  tbe  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  tbe  deceased 

(5)  HtoTirtaai  art  pmlMd  by  Prec«|iiiu  (Pentc  L  L  e  11).    Tke^wMlor  PvmIui  ww  (te  fr\tnA  «f 
Iditiuiaiif  and  U)«  en«my  of  everv  other  adoptioD. 
(8)  MMiehaM  slfaifief  Eutyenlui.    Hear  dm  Avtow  ■eeteantloMof  OmMMthiOfle  md  TVm,  dw  • 


fonner  oo  more  than  fix  daya  after  the  decean  of  Anaataslus.  7Vy  produced,  the  latter  applauded,  the 
cuBocb'edeaUi  (Baronioe,  A.  D.  S18,  P.  tt.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Bkt.  Scclea.  too.  vtt.  ^  flOQ.  MB^  ftom  Uw 
Ooandla,  torn.  ▼.  p.  183. 907). 

C7)  Hh  power,  eliaracier,  and  imeotknia,  are  perftetly  explained  by  the  Oount  de  Buat  (torn.  is.  p.  54^ 
81).  Be  waa  grcai-grandann  of  Amar,  heredlUry  prince  in  the  L<eieer  Scyihla,  and  eount  of  the  Gothic 
fiiierMti  of  Thraoe.    The  Beasi,  whom  he  eould  influence,  are  the  minor  Ootha  of  iomandee  (c  41). 

(8)  Juaclnianl  patfleU  ftetkme  dieltur  ioterfeetua  Ailaae  (Vklor  TununeneK  Chroa.iB  Theanar.  Temp^ 
Bealfger.  P.  U.  p.  7).  Procoplua  (Aneedot.  c  7,)  atylea  him  a  tyrant,  but  aeluiowledgaa  the  ^itX^onfitk 
which  la  well  explained  by  Alemannua. 

(9)  In  hia  earlleat  youth  (plane  adoleaeena)  he  had  peaaed  amne  time  na  a  hnatage  with  Theodoric. 
For  thia  eurtotta  (hct,  Alemannua  (ad  Prooop.  Aaeedoc  c  9,  pw  34,  of  the  firat  edition)  quoiea  a  MH.  hla- 
tory  of  Juatinian,  by  hia  preceptor  Theophllua.    Ludewig  (pw  143,)  wiahea  to  make  him  a  aoMier. 

(10)  The  eceleelaatlcal  hiatory  of  Juatinian  wUl  be  ahown  heroafter.  8oe  Baroniua,  A.  J>.  518-«1 
■od  Jm  copiooa  artide  JH§tlmimuu  in  the  Index  to  the  tUUi  volame  of  hia  Annala. 
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emperor.  After  a  scbism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconcUed  the  proud  and  Jngiy 
^  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins  a  favourable  repOTtof 
'  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The  thronesof  the  East  were  &\\ed  with 
CatDolic  bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained 
by  his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their  future  sovereign, 
the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  roaenificence  of  Justinian  was 
displayed  in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  bbject  not  less  sacred 
and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Cha Ice- 
don  :  the  expense  of  his  consulship  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  eiebty* 
eight  thousand  pieces* of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  produced 
at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of  horses,  with  then 
rich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an  extraordinaiy  giA  on  the  victorious  cha 
rioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople,  and 
received  the  addresses  of  foreign  kinsfs,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  cuiti 
vated  the  friendship  of  the  senate.  That  venerable  name  seemed  to  qualify  its 
members  to  declare  the  sense  of  the'  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  ot 
the  imperial  throne :  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  mili- 
tary officers,  who  bad  obtained  the  senatorial  raiik,  were  followed  by  their 
domestic  guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a 
tumultuous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were 
lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  adopt  Justinian  for  bis  colleague,  was  communicated  to 
the  emperor.  But  this  reauest,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him  of  hb 
approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch, 
desirous  to  maintain  the  power  which  he  was  incanable  of  exercisin|^ ;  and 
Justin,  holding  his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advisea  them  to  prefer,  since  an 
^*ection  was  sopromable,  some  older  candidate.  Notwithstanding  this  reproach, 
me  senate  proceeded  to  decorate  Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  fto6»2unfiita; 
and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After 
some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an 
incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid  of  a  guardian. 
He  summoned  tbe\  patriarch  and  senators ;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  conducted  from  ihe 
palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud  and  ioyful  applause  of  the  people, 
riie  life  of  Justin  was  prolonged  about  four  montns,  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire,  which  acknowledged  Jus- 
tinian in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  I^st.(ll) 
From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  the  Roman  empire 
thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen  days.  The  events  of  his  reign, 
which  excite  our  curious  attention  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance, 
are  diligently  related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  elo- 
quence had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  praefect  of  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of  favour  or  disgrace, 
Procoplus( IS)  successively  composed  the  ^ti^ory,  the  paneffyric^  and  the  tatire. 
of  his  own  times.  The  eiffht  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Gothic 
wars,(13)  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agatbius,  deserve  our  esteem 
as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic 
»    writers  of  ancient  Greece.    His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience 

(11)  The  relgii  of  the  elder  Jutln  may  be  found  In  die  three  Chronicl4>s  of  Marcelllnus,  Ylctor.  and 


griuB  ^1.  IT.  «•  i|  Sf  •>•  «u  «nu  uiv  Et&cerpta  ui   a  ncuoorua  iL(«cu 

and  Zonaraa  (1.  zIt.  p.  5d— 01),  who  may  pa«  for  an  ortnna). 

(IS)  Bee  the  characters  of  Procoplu*  and  Affathiiu  In  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn.  tIH.  p.  144—174],  Voe> 
■lus  (de  Hlatorlcie  Orsda,  i.  U.  e.  S3)  and  Fabriciup  (BiUloi.  Grcc  I.  v.  c.  5,  torn.  vi.  p.  348— S78).  Their 
religion,  an  honourable  problem,  betraya  occasional  conformity,  with  a  aecret  attachment  to  paganfana 
mnd  ^lloaophy. 

(13)  In  the  seven  first  hooks,  two  Peraic,  two  Vandalic.  and  three  Gothic,  Procoplw  has  borrowed 
frun  Appian  the  division  of  provlncn  and  wars:  the  eighth  book,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic, 
fp  a  raifcelUoeous  and  general  supplement  down  totbe  spiring  of  the  year  553,  from  whence  it  is  continuea 
hf  AgaUiiuB  tf  U  S5D  (Pagi^  (Mtica,  A.  D.  579,  No.  5). 
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md  free  cooversation  of  a  soMier^  a  statesman,  and  a  traTeller :  his  style  coIf 
tkniall^  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and  elegance ;  his 
reflections,  more  especraliy  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  inserts, 
oDDtain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by 
the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  flattery  of  courts.  The  writings  of 
Procopius(l4)  were  read  and  applauded  by  his  contemporaries ;( 1 5^  but, 
although  be  respectfully  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of 
Justinian  must  haTe  been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  perpetually 
eclipses  the  glory  of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  indepen- 
dence was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  tears  of  a  slave  ;  and  the  secretaiy  of 
Beli^tarius  laboured  for  pardon  and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  imperial 
cc^^et.  He  had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splendour,  in  which 
he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince, 
who,  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had  surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of 
Themistocles  and  Crrus.(16^  Disappointment  might  urge  the  flatterer  to 
secret  revenge ;  and  the  first  glance  of  favour  mieht  ag^ain  tempt  him  to  suspend 
and  suppress  a  libel,(l7)  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  oaious 
and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora 
are  seriousl^  represented  as  two  demons,  who  have  assumed  a  human  form  for 
the  destruction  of  mankitid.^18)  Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubtless  sully 
the  reputation,  and  detract  trom  the  credit,  of  Procopius :  yet,  after  the  venom 
of  his  malip^nity  has  been  suffered  to  exhale,  the  residue  ot  the  arucdoteSf  even 
the  most  disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  pufRic 
history,  are  established  br  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments 
of  the  time8.(  19)t  From  these  various  materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The 
I>resent  chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora,  the  fac- 
tions of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  East.  In  the  three 
succeeding  chapters,  I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of  Bellisarius  and 
Narses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of 
the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series  of  tliis  and  the  following  volume 
will  embrace  the  jurisprudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor ;  the  controversies 
and  sects  which  still  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Justinian  was  to  divide 

(14)  The  Iltermrv  fkie  of  Proeopliu  has  been  eomewhat  Qolacky.  1.  His  books  de  Bdlo  Oothieo  wart 
stolen  by  Leonard  AreUn,  and  published  (Fulginil,  1470,  Venet.  1471,  apud  Janson.  Mauaire,  Aoiiai. 
Topograph,  torn.  I.  edit,  posterior,  p.  89(1.  304. 379.  S90,)  tn  his  own  name  (See  Voatius  de  HisL  Lat.  I. 
111.  c.  5,  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Giomale  de  Letierati,  torn.  xiz.  p.  907).  8.  His  works  were 
jDutliaied  by  the  flist  Latin  translatnn,  Christopher  Persona  (Gk>male,  torn.  xlz.  p.  340—348),  and 
Raphael  de  Volaierra  (HueL  de  Claris.  Interpreilbus,  p.  166),  who  did  not  even  eonsalt  the  MS.  of  Uw 
Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  prefects.  (Aleman.  in  Pnefat.  Anecdot.)  3.  The  Greek  text  was 
Boc  printed  till  1M7,  by  Uoeschelius  or  Augsbuish  (DicUoanaire  de  Bayte^  torn.  il.  p.  789).  4.  The  Paris 
•diuon  was  imporfecUy  executed  bv  Claude  Makrel,  a  Jesuit  of  Thoulouse  (in  18A3),  fkr  distant  from  the 
X<ouvre  press  and  the  Vatican  MS.  Ih>m  which,  howevet,  he  obuined  some  supplements.  His  pro- 
mised commentaries,  fcc  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathlus  of  Leydea  (1904)  has  been  wise^ 
reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  veraioa  of  Bonaventura  Vutcanius,  a  learned  interpreter. 
(Huet,  p.  176.)* 

(U)  AgaUiius  In  FrmSkL  p.  7, 8,  L  iv.  p.  137.  Evagrios,  I.  iy.  t.  19.  Bee  likewise  PfioUns,  cod.  Ixyi. 
p.6S. 

(15)  Kvpe  muSua  (says  he,  PneflO.  ad  I.  de  Ediflciis  irc^-ffriff/uirwv)  is  no  more  than  Kvpt  mt^fc— A 
pan !   In  these  Ave  books,  Procopius  aflfects  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  courtly  style. 

(17)  Proeopius  dlsekwes  himself  (PnefkL  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1, 8. 5),  and  the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  the 
ninth  book  by  Suidas  (torn.  Hi.  p.  186,  edit.  Kuster).  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Ban>- 
iilus  (A.  D.  548,  No.  84,)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  secret  hintory :  It  was  Uien  in  the  Vattean  library.  In  Ub 
own  custody,  and  was  first  published  sixteen  years  aAer  his  death,  with  Uie  learacd,  but  partial,  notes  «# 
IVieholas  Alemannus  (Ludf .  1093). 

(18)  Justinian  an  ass— the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitlan  (Anecdot  e.  8).  Theodora's  lovers  drives 
ftom  her  bed  by  rival  demons— her  marriage  foretold  with  a  great  demon— a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  the 
demona,  Insirad  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne— the  servants  who  watched,  beheld  a  fltee  without  fedturea, 
a  body  walking  without  a  head,  fcc  frc  Procopius  declares  his  own  and  bis  friend's  belief  in  thest 
diabolieal  stories  (e.  18). 

■  (10)  Montesquieu  (Consldemttons  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence,  des  Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to 
these  aneedoiaa,  Mconaectod,  1.  with  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  and,  8.  with  the  instability  of  JosiK 
ilaa'slawt. 
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h  with  (he  woman  whom  )ie  Irved,  the  faniourTheodora9(90)  whose  strtinM 
elevation  cannot  be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue.  Under  toe 
reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  ot  the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  the  rreen  faction 
of  Constantinople,  was  intrustiid  to  Acacius«  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  whi>» 
from  his  employment,  was  surtiamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable 
office  was  ^iven  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the  dill- 

§ence  of  his  widow,  who  hai  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor. 
Lcacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,(Sl)  Thcqdora,  and  Anastasia,  the 
eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festi- 
valj  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in 
the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  tlif  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green  taction  received 
them  with  contempt,  the  bluei  with  compassion;  and  this  difference,  which 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora^  was  felt  long  afterward  in  the  adminis 
tration  ot  the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  a^e  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters 
were  successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private  pleasures  of  the  Byzantine 
people ;  and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on  the  stage^  in  the  -dress  of  a 
slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  inde- 
pendent talents.  She  neither  danced,  nor  sung>  nor  played  on  the  flute  ;  her 
skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts ;  she  excelled  m  buffoon  character^ 
and  as  often  as  the  comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a 
ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  tlie  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre 
of  Coastantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The  beauty  of 
Theodora(S2)  was  the  subject  of  more  nattering  praise,  and  the  source  of  more 
exquisite  aelight.  Her  feature^  were  delicate  and  regular ;  her  complexion, 
though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural  colour ;  ever}[  sensation  was 
instantly  expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  displayed 
the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure ;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might 
proclaim,  that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of  delineatine  the  matchless 
excellence  of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desires.  Hei 
venal  charms  were  abandoned  Ui  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  citizens  and  straiten, 
of  every  rank  and  of  every  profession :  the  fortunate  lover  wlio  had  been  pro- 
mised a  nieht  of  eijjoyment,  was  often  driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger  or 
more  wealt&jr  favourite ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  bjr  all  who  wished  to  escape  either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation. 
The  satirical  historian  has  not  blushed^23^  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which 
Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  tne  theatre.(24)  After  exhausting  the 
arts  of  sensual  pleasure,(25)  she  most  urigratefully  murmured  against  the  parsi- 
mony of  Nature  :(26)  but  her  murmurs,  ner  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be 
yelled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.    After  reigning  for  some  time  the 

(SO)  For  the  lifo  and  mannen  of  tbe  empresi  Tfaeodora,  lee  the  Anecdotee ;  more  eipeciaUy,  c  1— & 
9,  lO—iS,  16, 17,  with  the  learned  notee  of  Alemannua— a  rcferenee  which  I*  always  inifttieri. 

C21)  Comiio  waa  afterward  oiarrled  lo  9lttaa,  duke  of  Ariuenia,  the  flither  pnrhapv,  at  leaM  she  mlftat 
be  the  mother,  of  the  empreM  Sophia.  Two  oephewa  of  Theodora  may  be  the  aone  of  Aaaataaia  (Al»> 
man.  p.  30, 3i). 

(S3)  Her  •talue  waa  railed  at  Conetantinople,  on  a  porphyry  column.  Bee  Procoplue  (de  Edit.  1. 1,  c 
11),  who  givee  her  portrait  In  the  .^nccdoies  (c.  11).  Aleoiao.  (p.  47,)  producea  one  from  a  Moeaic  at  Ra 
venna,  loaded  with  pearla  and  Jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

(33)  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  0),  somewhat  mo  naked,  was  suppressed  by  Alemannus,  tboodl 

lant  In  the  VaUcaa  MA ;  nor  has  Uie  defbcl  b«>en  suppllMl  In  ilie  Paris  or  VenteeediUona.    La  MotM 


le  Vayer  (turn,  vf  It.  p.  155,)  tave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious  and  genuine  passage  (Jortln*s  Reroarki^ 
▼oL  !▼.  p.  360),  which  he  had  received  fnin»  Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  in  the  Mcnagiana 
(torn.  lb.  p.  S54— eso,)  with  a  LaUn  version. 

(94)  Alier  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle  (as  none  could  appear  siark  nakpd  In  the  Uieatre),  Pmcopliia 

thus  proceeds :  ayamrMCvic  re  cv  rw  tSa^  lima  uun.    OtTrcf  it  nvn KptOas  evrif  iirspBs9  rwt 

mituv  tppnmv  itU  tk  xnWi  •«  «  ryn  wttpeoxno^i^ont  cirrvyxavw  ms  ^uavw  tid^pdt  Kara  niaw 
«MA0fMvM  Mft«v.  1  have  heard  that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  paasagt 
Id  conversation  * 

(95)  Theiidora  surpassed  the  Orlepa  of  Ausonios  (Epigram  Ixxi.)  who  Imitated  the  canitalls  luxua  of 
Ike  fbroales  of  Nola.  Bee  Qulntiiian  Insiltut.  vlii.  6k  and  Tnrrenthis  ad  HoraL  Beimon.  1.  i.  sat.  9,  v.  iSL 
At  a  memorable  mipper,  thirty  slaves  waited  round  the  table;  ten  young  men  faaswd  with  Theodora. 
Bar  charity  was  unwerteA 

Et  las^ata  virts,  necdam  satlata,  recessit 
(W)  H3«  KOK*  Tputv  rpottntarwv  tfytf^ftwii  enKoXu  ti»  ^ovn  6«M^Meiicw  hrtSt  foitm  nTrsr  «»fi| 
9mr%0vt>  n  vvv  «<ri  rpvirwv,  e«wi  dvmnf  tin  ««  «««»«  c^o^ce^oi.    Stie  wished  for  m  ftmrtk  ttiar.oa 
which  ibe  might  pour  libatioaa  to  the  god  of  love. 
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delis^ht  and  contempt  of  (he  capital,  she  condescended  to  accompany  Eceholusy 
a  nativ'e  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  eoTemment  of  the  African  Pentapolit. 
But  this  union  was  frail  and  transient ;  JExebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive  or 
faithless  concubine ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  extreme  distress :  and 
in  her  laborious  return  to  Constantinople,  every  cKy  of  the  East  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit  appeared  to  juslify  her  descent  from  the 
peculiar  island  of  Venus.  I'be  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and  the  most 
detestable  precautions,  preserved  her  from  the  dan^r  which  she  feared ;  yet 
once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The  mfant  was  saved  and  edu- 
cated in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting 
youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  mother.  As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the 
decease  of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with  his 
Jafe  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some  vision,  either  of 
sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theodora  the  pleasmg  araurance  that  she 
was  destined  to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her 
approaching  greatness,  she  returned  from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  as- 
sumed, like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character ;  relieved  her  poverty  bjr 
the  laudable  industiy  of  sptnnine  wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  soli- 
tude in  a  small  house,  which  she  afterward  changed  into  a  magnincent  tem- 
ple.fST)  Her  beauty,  assisited  by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated, 
and  nxed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  absolute  swa^r  under 
the  name  of  his  uncle.  Perhaps  she  contnved  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift 
which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind :  perhaps  she 
inflamed  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  allurements,  the 
desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  nature  or  devotion  was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and 
abstemious  diet.  When  bis  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  still  mamtained 
the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  (he  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and 
understanding.  Justinian  delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his 
aflection ;  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew 
of  Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  relifrious  scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  con* 
cubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  of  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome 
expressly  prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female,  who  had  been 
dishonoured  by  a  servile  orMg;in  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empress  Lupicina» 
or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  oirusiic  manners,  byt  of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused 
to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece ;  and  eveiT  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mo- 
ther of  Jus(inian,  though  she  acknowledged  (he  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora, 
was  seriously  apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  arrojorance  of  that  artful  paramour 
might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed 
by  the  inflexible  constancy  ot  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  (he  death  of 
toe  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  her  afflictk>n  ;  and  a  law  was  promulpted  in  the  name  of  the  empe 
lor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rieid  jurispruoence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious 
repentance  (the  words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who 
had  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to  contract 
a  legal  union  with  the  most  illustrk)us  of  the  Romans.(28)  This  indulgence 
was  speedily  folk>wed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  ;  her 
dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover ;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had 
invested  bis  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  heads  of  the  emperor  ana  empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual 
honours  which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had  allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes* 

(S7)  Anonym,  de  AntlqnitAt.  C.  P.  I.  HI.  199,  m  Bandori  Imperium  Orient  torn.  I.  p.  4a  Ludewlf  (n 
154,)  arf  aea  tpndUy  that  Theodora  would  aol  bav«  Immortalized  a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  fact  to  tef 
BMoad  and  chatter  raddeiice  at  Cmietanllnople. 

(W)  See  Uie  old  law  In  Junlnlan's  Code  (I.  ▼.  ttt  ▼.  leg.  7,  dr.  kxtH.  tef .  1),  ander  the  yean  338  and 
494.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year  591  or  S99.  Aleman.  p»  98. 16,)  very  awkwardhr  repeah  no  mort 
than  tbn  clauee  of  mulleree  •eemiem^  Hbertlnn,  tabemaria  flea  tba  noveta  89  and  il7|  aud  a  Gitak 
■   '      ^^  '      '  ■       .^41> 
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could  not  satisfy  cither  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Jasfiniaiu 
He  seated  her  on  I  he  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  allef^iance  was  imposed  on  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  in  the  ioint  names  of  Justinian  and  Theodor8.(t9)  The  East- 
em  world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  daughter  of  Acacius. 
The  prostitute  who,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted 
the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city, 
by  grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.(30) 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved  by  the  lo^a  of 
chastity,  will  easterly  listen  to^  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular 
resentment,  which  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora,  ezageerated  her 
vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour  the  venal  or  voluntaiy  sins  of  the  youthful 
harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame  or  contempt,  she  oflen  declined  the  servile 
homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped  from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  were 
pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Pn^f>ontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her 
private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her 
beauty,  the  luxuiy  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening 
and  the  morning.  Hersecret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favourite  women 
and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the  expense  of  justice : 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  aiid  sultry 
anti-chamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might  suggest, 
the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian. 
Her  rapacious  avarice  to  accumulate-an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by 
the  apprehension  of  her  husband^s  death,  which  could  leave  no  alternative 
between  ruin  and  the  throne ;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might  exasperate 
Theodora  against  two  generals,  who  during  a  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  capital. 
But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  repugnant  even  to  tier  softer  vices,  has  leA  an 
indelible  slain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed, 
and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their  royal 
mistress.  Whomsoever  they  accused  were  cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,(31) 
inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice;  smd  it  was  rumoured,  that  the  torture 
of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant, 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  prayer  or  pity .(32)  Some  of  these  unhappy  victims 
perished  in  deep  unwholesome  dui^eons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after 
the  loss  of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the  worid  the 
livine  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  extended  to  the 
children  of  those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured.  The  senator,  or  bishop, 
whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth. 
**  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  niy  commands,  I  swear  by  him  lyho  liveth  for 
ever,  that  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."(33^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy,  her  exemplaiy 
devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  for  pride^ 
avarice,  and  cruelty.  But  if  slie  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  into* 
lerant  fuiy  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  oer  religion^ 

(99)  I  fw«sr  by  thoFatlMr,  kchytJhe  Vlifhi  Mary,  by  Um  fbnt  Grapeli,  qoc  In  manilmfl  teneo^  and 
»y  tlie  holy  Aixliangela,  Michael  and  Gabriel,  puram  conacieoUam  fermanumque  •erTliium  me  aenratn- 
mm,  Barraliwiinh  DDNN.  Junlniano  et  Theodora;  eonjugi  ejus  (Novell  vili.  tit.  3).  Would  Om  oath 
have  been  binding  in  favour  of  the  widow  1  Communea  tiiuli  at  trlumphl,  Jbc    (Alcman.  p.  47, 48.) 

(nO)  "  Let  freainen  own  her,  and  ahe'  ■  mean  no  more,**  Jtc 

Without  Warburtnn*f  critical  leleKopa,  I  ihoald  never  have  eeen,  in  Uie  general  ploUire  of  trhUDphut 
vire,  any  perwmal  allualon  to  Theodora. 

(31)  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus  (Aneedot  e.  4),  were  under  the  palace.  Darkaen  is  prapi* 
Uoiia  to  cruelly,  but  it  la  likewiMe  favourable  to  calumny  and  Action. 

OS)  A  more  Jocular  whirptiig  was  inflicted  on  Satuminua,  for  presuming  to  say  tbat  hia  wifb,  m  lb* 
voorlte  of  the  enipreas,  had  nnt  been  found  mrptrt  (Anecdote.  17). 

(33)  Par  Vivautan  in  ascula  excoriari  to  facials.   Anasiaalua  da  Vitii  Pool.  Bomaii.  In  VIglUo,  p.  dik 
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and  much  indulgence  to  her  speculative  ern>n.(34)  The  name  of  Theodora 
was  introduced,  with  equal  honour^  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  foundations 
ot  Juslinian ;  and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  svmpathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been 
■educed  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  Ine  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monas« 
tery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  ^ve  hundred  women,  who  bad 
been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this  safe 
and  holy  retreat,  tliey  were  devoted  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and  the  despair 
of  some,  veho  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  penitents,  who  had  been  delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous 
benefaclres8.(35)  The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  him- 
self;  and  his  laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  giflof  the  Deity.(36)  Her  courage  was  displaced 
amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  court.  Her  chastity, 
from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her 
implacable  enemies ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  mieht  he  satiated 
with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could 
sacrifice  pleasure  and  nabit  to  the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest. 
The  wishes  and  prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful 
son,  and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  offiipring  of  her  roarriaee.r37) 
Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  her  dominion  was  permanent  and  abso- 
lute ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian ;  and  their 
seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who  believed  them  to  be 
sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  licentiousners  of  her 
youth ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to 
use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the 
praetorian  prefect,  the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a 
splendid  train  of  four  thousand  attendants :  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her 
approach ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception  ;  and  as  she  passed  through 
Bithj^nia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms,  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  healtb.(38^ 
At  length  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  twenty -second 
of  her  reien,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer  :(39)  and  the  irreparable  loss  was 
deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the  room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have 
selected  the  purest  and  most  noble  vii^in  of  the  £ast.'\40) 

II.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity :  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  Romans  were  merely  spectators. 
The  Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition ;  and  if  the 
candidates  could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue 
the  f(X)tsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct  their  own  horses  in  the 
rapid  career.(4l)  Ten,  twenty,  forty,  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the 
same  instant ;  a  crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame* 

(34)  Ludewif ,  p^  161—160.  I  gtvo  tiim  credit  for  Um  charitable  attenpt,  alUraugh  k»  had  not  much 
charily  in  bit  temper. 

(33^  Oompare  liie  AneedoCai  (c  17,)  widi  Uie  EdiOeet  0-  >•  c  0),  bow  diAranUy  may  the  eame  fact  bt 
•uiied !  Joho  Maialm  (turn.  ii.  p.  174, 175,)  nbiervei,  tiiai  on  this,  or  a^stmilar  oocailon,  she  released  aad 
doihed  tiie  girls  whom  she  bad  purehased  from  the  stews  at  five  aural  apiece. 

(36)  Novell,  vlU.  L    An  allunoa  to  Theodora    Her  eneaies  read  die  name  DMnoBodora  (Alemaa 

(3^  St  Sabas  reniaed  to  pray  for  ason  of  Theodora,  leat  he  ahoiUd  prove  ■  beretic  worse  thaa  Aiias- 
tashM  himself  (Cyril  In  VIl  St.  Sabs,  apud  Aleman.  p.  70. 100). 

JB)  See  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Theophanes,  p.  158.  Proeoplus  de  Edific.  L  v.  c  3. 
10)  Theodora  Chalcedonenab  synodl  inlmica  canceris  plagA  loto  corpore  perfusa  vltxm  prodlgioaa 
viL  (Victor  Tununensls  In  Chron.)  On  such  occasions  an  ortbodiiz  mind  Is  steeled  against  pity. 
Alemanas  (p.  IS,  13,)  understands  the  nwc^g  usowfiii  of  Theophanes,  as  civil  language,  which  does  not 
Imply  elibw  piety  or  repentance ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death|  St.  Theodora  Is  celebrated  by  Paul  Silea- 
tiariua  (In  Proem,  v.  So— 68). 

(40)  As  she  persecuted  the  Popes  and  rejected  a  council,  Bamnius  exhausts  the  names  of  Eve,  Dallla, 
Berodlas,  fcc:  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  his  Infernal  dicilonlry :  civia  infemi— alumna  dcmonum 
— aatanicoagttausplrita— ttstro  perclu  diabolico,  k.c.  ice.  (A.  D.  548,  No. 34). 

(41)  Read  and  feel  the  ztilid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  manners,  passions,  and  the  whoTa 
Ibrm  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race.  West's  Diasertatloo  on  the  Olympto  Games  (sect,  zii— zvil )  aflbrdi 
vnch  curious  and  aathenik  toibrmatkHi. 
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with  that  of  his  family  and  countnr»  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains  more  dunibte 
than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  consciom 
of  his  d lenity,  would  have  blushed  to  ez]>08e  his  person  or  his  horses  in  the 
circus  of  Rome  The  g;ames  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic 
the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors ;  but  the  reins  were  abandoned  to  servile 
bands  T  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those 
of  an  advocate,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extravagance^ 
and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution, 
was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by 
white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green^  and  a  cerulean 
blve,  were  afterward  introduced ;  and  as  the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five 
times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  ibe 
circus.  The  four/aetiofu  soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment, and  a  mysterious 
origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  tfa^  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows 
of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.(4S) 
Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the  struggle 
of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and 
sea.  Their  respective  victories  announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  pros- 
perous navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was 
disdained  and  indulged  by  the  wisest  princes;  but  the  names  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  Vitellius,  V^crus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabulus,  were  enrolled 
In  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus :  they  freouented  their  stables, 
applauded  their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
of  the  populace,  by  the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The 
bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  festivity,  till  the 
last  9ge  of  the  spectacles  of  Rome ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice 
or  affection,  interposed  his  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence 
of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction 
of  the  circus.(43^ 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of  ancient  Rome ; 
and  the  same  factions  which  had  agitated  the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fuiy 
ro  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  was 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  three 
thousand  of  their  blue  adversaries. (^44)  From  the  capital,  this  f>estilence  was 
diffused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  d»tinction 
of  two  colours  produced  two  strong  and  irreconcileable  factions,  which  shook 
the  foundation  of  a  feeble  government.(45)  The  popular  dissensions,  founded 
on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  nave  scarcely  equalled  the 
obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peaceof  families,  divided 
friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the 
circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of 
their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot, 
and  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless 
oi  private  distress  or  public  calamity.    The  license,  without  the  freedom,  ot 

(4t)  The  four  eokrara,  mthati^  ruMoU,  prnnn**  veiMfi,  repreieiit  the  firar  ■eesniw,  aceordlag  lo  Cuiio 
4eriuf  (Var.  iU.  51),  who  lavishei  much  wit  and  eloqaence  on  ihie  ibeauleal  myatery.  Of  theie  ooloam, 
the  three  firal  may  be  Mrty  translated  wAtlc.  red,  and  green,  FnelMS  ia  explained  hf  MniJe««,  a  word 
various  and  va^ue :  it  is  properly  the  sky  redoeted  In  the  sea j  but  custom  and  oonveaieoee  may  allow 
Mm  as  an  equivalent  (Robert  Stephen,  mib  voce.    Spenoe's  Folymetks,  p-  fiSS). 

(43)  See  Onuphrlus  Panvinlus  de  Ladis  CireenellMia,  I.  i.  c.  10, 11;  the  iviith  annoiadOD  on  Maeeoa*^ 
BlMory  of  the  Germans:  and  Aleman.  ad.  e.  vU. 

(44)  Marcellln.  in  Chron.  p-  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  veacta.  be  uses  the  mora  exquisite  terms 
of  tendea  and  eenaUs.  Baronius  (.\»D.  901,  No.  4, 5, 6,)  Is  satlsAed  that  ibi*  blues  were  orthodox ;  but 
TUlemnnt  Is  augry  at  the  suppositioo,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs  in  a  playhouse  (Hist,  des  Brno.  torn. 
vL  p.  554). 

(45)  Bee  Proeopttts,  Pfwelc.  1. 1.  c.  M.  In  deecrfbinf  the  vices  of  the  Ihctioiis  and  of  the  goveramem, 
tfM  pitbUc  Is  not  more  favourable  than  the  9eerei  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  96,)  has  quoted  a  Sne  passage 
fioin  Gregory  Ntdaoaeii,  which  proves  the  iaveieraey  of  the  evU. 
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democracy,  was  reviTed  at  ADtiocb  and  ConBtantinoplet  and  the  support  oT  a 
faction  became  necessaiy  to  everjr  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honours. 
A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius  was  imputed  to  the 
Screens :  the  blues  weie  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoiy  and  Jus* 
tinian,(46)  and  their  grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disorders  of 
a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  East.  Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  aflected  to  strike 
terror  by  a  peculiar  and  barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close 
sleeves  and  ample  j^arments,  a  lofty  steo,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In  the  day 
they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the  night  they  boldly  assem- 
bled in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for  every  act  of  violence  and 
rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  the  green  taction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens, 
were  stripped  and  often  murdered  oy  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and  it  became 
dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded 
to  violate  the  safeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  empioyea  to  facilitate 
the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  factious  rioters.  No  place  was 
safe  or  sacred  from  their  depredations ;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge, 
they  profusely  spilled  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  churches  and  altars  were 

Solluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  assassins,  that  their 
exterily  could  always  inflict  a  mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  then* 
dagger.  The  dissolute  jrouth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  liveiy  ot 
diwrder;  the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  ot  society  were  relaxed :  creditois 
were  compelled  to  resirn  their  obligations ;  judges  to  reverse  their  sentence ; 
masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children ;  noble  matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants ;  beautiful 
boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  wives,  unless  they  preferred 
a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands. (47).  The 
despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by 
the  magistrates,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of  retaliation ;  but 
those  who  survived  the  combat,  were  dragged  to  execution,  and  the  unhappy 
fugitives  escaping  to  woods  and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society 
from  whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had  courage 
to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment  o?  the  blues,  became  the 
victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal ;  a  pnefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  Te(vi^e  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  2| 
governor  ofCilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the  tomb  ol 
two  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  g^room,  and  a 
darin]^  attack  upon  his  own  life.(48)  An  aspiring  candidate  may  be  tempted 
to  build  bis  greatness  on  the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as 
duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  ot 
Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed,  announced  his 
firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent,  and  to  chastise  the  ^ilty  of  every 
denomination  and  cohur.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  m 
favour  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affisction,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  ot 
the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  stniggle,  submitted,  without  reluc> 
tance,  to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot, 
or  foigave,  the  iqjuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the 
partiality  of  the  former  reign.  **  Ye  blues,  Justinian  is  no  more !  ye  greens,  he 
n  stUl  alive  l"(49) 

(48)  TiM  iwrtiality  of  Jvitftriaii  for  dw  bloM  (Anecdot  e.  7,)  is  ittaMed  bf  Bnvriai  (HM.  Eodi&l.  Iv 
c  aS) ;  Joha  Malala  (torn.  H.  p.  138, 13d,)  etpeefally  for  Antiocb ;  ud  Theophanet  (p.  149). 

(47)  A  wUb  (nyi  Ptaeopios),  who  wm  lelMd  and  ainKMt  raviahed  by  a  blue  coat,  Uirew  banelf  Into 
(be  Botphonii.  The  blabopa  of  Um  Meood  Bjria (Aleman.  p.9S,)  depbra  a  rtnllar  aukide,  Um  gultt 
or  glory  of  fomate  ehatUty,  and  Dame  tha  heroine.  _ 

(48)  The  doubtful  credit  of  Proooplaa  (Aneedoc.  e.  17,)  it  npported  by  Uie  lev  panlal  Eyagrina,  who 
mifirniatlMftet,acd*peelfleittiejiaa«.  The  tragic  fale  of  the  pntfeaof  CoMtanUaoptelafelniedty 
Jatan  Malala  (torn.  H  p.  130). 

f  40)  See  JoluMalate(ioai.U.^M7)ii«lkBO«r]HttetJiiaUBlu  was  attacked  10  tha  MMi.   The 
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[A.  D  532.]    A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  wai 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentair  reconciliation  of  the  two  faction 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  ides  ot 
lanuarj:  the  ^ames  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  ol 
tiie  greens ;   till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
l^raTity;  at  leng^th,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold,  in 
abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the  most  sing^ular  dia]ogue(50) 
that  ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects.    Their  first  complaints 
were  respectful  and  modest :  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion, and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  lonr  life  and  victory  of  the  emperor. 
**  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers/'  exclaimed  Justinian ;  ^  be  mute, 
'e  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichsans."    The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken 
.iis  compassion.    ^  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not 
pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution  is  exercised  against  our  name 
and  colour.    Let  us  die,  O  emperor,  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  fox 
your  service !"   But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives  degraded, 
in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple:  they  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
prince  who  refused  justice  to  bis  people ;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian 
had  been  bom :  and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  a  homi- 
cide, an  ass,  ana  a  peijured  tyrant.    **  Do  you  despise  ^rour  lives  V*  cried  the 
indignant  monarch :  tlie  blues  rose  with  iuiT  from  their  seats ;  their  hostile 
clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ;  andi  their  adversaries,  deserting  th^ 
uneaual  contest,  spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  na^' 
been  condemned  by  the  prefect,  were  carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwart 
transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.    Four  were  irome 
diately  beheaded ;  a  fifth  was  hanged :  but  when  the  same  punishment  wai 
mfiicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground 
the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  froix 
the  neighbouring  convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
church.^51)    As  one  of  these  criminalsovas  of  the  blue,  and  the  other  of  the 
green  lively,  the  two  factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
oppressor  or  the  ingratitude  of  their  patron ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded 
till  they  had  delivered  their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  reveng^e.    The  palace 
of  the  praefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly l)umt,  his  officers 
and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was 
restored  to  those  who  could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.    A  military 
force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  tne  civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely 
encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  continually 
increased :  and  the  Heruli,the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
overtumed  the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had  Geen 
nMy  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.    The  tumult  was  exasperated 
by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the 
wonaen,  from  the  roofs  and  windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers ;  who  darted  firebrands  against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  utrangers,  spread  without 
control  over  the  face  of  the  city.    The  conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  baths  Zeuxippiis,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to 
the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Con- 
stantine;    a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed;   many 
churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold' 
and  silver  was  either  melted  or  lost.    From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress 
the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side 


■eenlnff  diteord  of  ttie  ampnor  uid  Thcodors,  li  perbapa  i 
by  Procopiufl  (Aocodot.  c  10).    Bee  Akman.  PnefaL  p.  S. 
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and  durine  five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  ^bose 
watchword,  Nika,  vanqmA!  has  |^ven  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedilion.r52) 

As  ion^  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues,  and  desponding 
ppeens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indinerence  the  disorders  of  the 
state.  TbeT  agreed  to  censure  the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the 
finance ;  ana  the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapa* 
cious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the  public 
misery.  The  peaceful  murmurs  of  the  people  would  have  beeq  disregarded : 
they  were  heard  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames ;  the  qusestor,  and 
the  praefect,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by  two 
senators  of  blameless  integrity.  AAer  this  popular  concession,  Justinian  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repent- 
aoce  of  his  grateful  subjects;  but  they  distrusted  his  assurances,  though 
aolemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  gospels ;  and  the  emperor, 
alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and 
ambitious  conspiracy ;  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insuigents,  more 
especially  the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by 
Hypatius  and  rompey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  foiget  with  honour, 
nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anas* 
tasius.  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous  levitjr  of 
the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  before  the  throne ;  and  during 
five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained  as  important  hostages;  till  at 
length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded 
them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless  representation,  that  obedience 
might  lead  to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  siith  daj  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 
who,  regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his  wile,  transported 
their  favourite  to  the  forum  of  Conslantine,  and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a 
rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterward  pleaded  the  merit  of 
his  delajr,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  uiiged  the  fuir  of 
the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  edfort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelledf  his 
tremblif>g  competitor.  The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication 
with  the  sea;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs;  and  a  secret  resolution 
was  already  formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a 
safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whcm  he  raised  from  the  theatre  had  not 
renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a 
council,  where  Belisarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  ot 
a  hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatrea,  could  save  the 
emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his  unworthy  fears.  ^  If  flight,'*  said 
the  consort  of  Justinian, ''  were  the  only  means  of  safely,  yet  I  should  disdain  to 
fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned  should 
never  survive  the  loss  of  difrnity  and  dominion.  I  implore  Heaven,  that  1  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple  ;  that  I  may  no  longer 
behold  the  light,  when  1  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If  you 
resolve,  O  Cesar,  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ;  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships : 
but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  a  wretched  exile  and 
Ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that 
toe  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre."  The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the 
courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the 
most  desperate  situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the 
animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  euilt  and 
ibily,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  conspire  with  their  impla- 
cable enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal  benefactor;  they  again  proclaimed 

f99)  The  hlitorj  of  tira  JVtU  Kditloa  It  extraettid  frtmi  Mare«niniu  (In  Chrmt.),  Pmeoplni  (Peraif.  L  «. 
fS),  ioho  Malala  (torn.  II.  p.  S13-918},  Ctaron.  PaKluL  (p.  330-340),  Tbeopbaav  rcimmagnph.  p.  IM 
«-iaD,  and  Zooaiw  (L  siv.  p.  <l-«3). 
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the  majesiT  of  Justinian,  and  the  greenB,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left 
aJone.in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guaras  was  doubtful:  but  the 
militan  force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three  thousand  veterans,  who  bad  been 
trained  to  vaiour  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  lllyrian  wan.  Under  the 
command  of  Beiisarius  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from 
the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow  passages,  expiring  flames, 
and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates 
of  the  hippodrgme.  In  this  narrow  space,  the  disorderly  and  a£frieDted  crowd 
was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  regular  attacE ;  the  blues 
signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty 
t)x>U8and  persons  were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of  tlie 
day.  Hypatius  was  draeged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother 
Pompey  to  the  feet  of  tM  emperor ;  they  implored  his  clemeney ;  but  their 
crime  was  manifest,  their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much 
terrified  to  foiKJve.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of  Anastasius,  with 
eighteen  iUuitrwui  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consular  rank,  were  privately 
executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies  were  thrown  irtto  the  sea,  their  palaces 
razed,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned, 
during  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence ;  with  the  restoration  of  the  games, 
the  same  disorders  revived  ;  and  the  blue  and  g[reen  factions  continued  to  afflict 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  trartquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.(53) 
III.  That  empire,  aAer  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embraced  the  natioM 
whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian  reified  over  sixty-four  provinces,  and  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cities  ;(54)  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with 
the  advantages  ofsoil,  situation,  and  climate  :  and  the  improvements  of  human 
art.had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham (56) 
had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of  E^pt;  the  same  countiy,  a 
small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable  ofexporting,  each  year,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople  ;|^6)  and  the 
capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centu- 
ries after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.{67)  The  annual 
powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  two  tnousand  har\'ests, 
were  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandly,  rich  manure,  and  season- 
able repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely  multiplied.  Planta- 
tions, buildings,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  luxury,  wnich  are  more 
durable  than  the  tenn  of  human  life,  were  accumubited  by  the  care  of  succes 
sive  ^nerations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified,  the  humble 
practice  of  the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the 
facility  of  exchange ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by 
the  industry  of  a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has 
been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and  vege- 
table productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  sUk,  have  been 
skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained 
with  an  infusion  of  permanent  colours:  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.    In  the  choice  of  those  coIours,(68) 

(Sr\  MarcenUiai  myi,  Id  general  tenua,  tnomnerii  popaOe  in  dreo  Iruddatii.  Proeoplus  Bambert 
30,000  vicilmt :  and  Uie  35,000  of  Ttaeoftbanee  are  swelled  to  40,000  hy  Uie  more  recent  Zonaraa.  Sudi  la 
ttM  lunai  progma  of  ezasgefmticMi. 

(M)  Uiecoclea,  acontcmporanr  of  Juailnlan,  compoaed  hla  XwSsxiios  atlnararia,  p.  631),  or  rwlew  «t 
Uieeaatem  provincea  and  ciilea,  before  Uie  year  535  (WeawUng  In  Prcfkt.  and  Not  ad  p.  OD,  &c.} 

(55)  See  Uie  book  of  Geneala  (xH.  10,)  and  Uie  administration  of  Joseph.  Tbe  annals  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  agrM  in  tbe  early  arts  and  plenty  of  Baypi :  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  king  series  of  lmproT*> 
BMUs;  and  Warhurton,  who  is  alnioat  atUled  by  tbe  Hebrew, calJa  atoud  ftir  tbe  Samaritan  dtraookcv. 
(Divine  Legation,  vol.  III.  p.  90,  he.)*  -— -w 

(56)  Eif  ht  millions  of  Boman  modll,  besides  a  contribntion  orSOfOOO  anrd  for  tbe  ezpenaca  of  water 
carriage,  from  wbkb  the  aubject  was  grackiusly  excused.  See  Uie  slith  Edfet  of  Justinian :  tbe  nnrnbaa 
are  checked  and  verifled  by  the  agreement  of  tbe  Greek  and  LaUn  texts.  • 

(57)  Homer*s  Iliad,  vi.  389.  These  veils,  vnrXoi  vo^votxiXot,  were  the  works  of  tbe  Sidonlan  women. 
Bat  this  passage  Is  mure  honourable  to  the  manufbctures  tlian  to  tbe  navigation  of  Pbonida,  from  whenoa 
tlwyhad  been  Imported  to  Troy  in  Phrvgian  botioma. 

CS8)  Bee  in  OvU(de  AM  Amandi,  ill.  90^  Stc.  a  poetical  ttit  of  twelve  ooloiuiboRowedfhm 
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winch  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion  was 
indnlged;  but  the  deep  purple,(59)  which  the  Phoenicians  extracted  from  a 
shell-lsh,  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against  the  ambitious  suDJects,  who 
dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne.(60) 

I  need  not  explain  that  sUk{^l)  is  originally  spun  from  the  bowels  of  acatei- 
pillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm  emeiges  in 
the  form  of  a  butterflf .  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silkworms,  who  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mutberiy-tree,  were  confined  to  China ;  those  of  the 
pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and 
Europe ;  but  as  their  education  is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncer- 
tain, they  were  generally  neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the 
coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  g^uze  was  procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean 
manufacture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was  lom;  admired  both 
in  the  East  and  at  Rome.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments 
of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  tne  most  ancient  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was  combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chi- 
nese ;(62^  and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous  than  the  truth,  was  slowly 
oorrectecl  by  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury 
of  nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxurr  was  censured  in  the  reiffn  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans ;  and  Pliny,  in  affected  though  Forcible  lan- 
guage, has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which  explored  the  last  confines  of  the 
earth,  for  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies 
and  transparent  matrons. (63)*  A  dress  which  showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and 
colour  of  the  skin,  mi^ht  gratify  vanity,  or  provoke  desire ;  the  silks  which  had 
been  closely  woven  m  China  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician 
women,  ana  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture,  and  the 
intermixture  of  hnen  threads.^64)  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny, 
the  use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familiarized  with 
the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  effeminate  habit,  had  sullied 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  mah.  Aurelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of 
silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold :  but  the  supply  increased  with 
the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply.  IT  accident  or  mono- 
poly sometimes  raisea  the  value  even  above  the  stanaard  of  Aurelian,  the  manu- 
factures of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  ot  that  extravagant 
rate.  (65)    A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discriminate  the  dress  of  comedians 

Hm  eleaenlB,  Ike.  Bat  U  te  alinoit  i]apo«lM«  to  dla^riminatA  by  wordi  all  the  nice  and  yarious  ibades 
both  of  art  and  nature. 

(50)  By  thedltcoverr  of  cochineal,  tec  we  fkr  aurpan  the  cotoani  of  antiquity.  Tbdr  royiU  purple 
had  a  atrong  nnell,  and  a  dark  east  as  deep  as  buU*a  blood. . .  .obiicuritas  rubena  (aayi  CaMiotforius,  Var. 
1, 8,)  ntcredo  nnguiaea.  The  preaident  Goguet  (Orlcine  dea  Lolx  et  dea  Arts,  part  U.  I.  il.  c.  2,  p.  164— 
SIS,)  wiU  amuae  and  aatiafy  the  reader.  I  doubt  whether  hia  book,  eapecially  in  England,  is  aa  well 
known  aa  It  deaervea.to  be. 

(50)  Hietorical  nrooft  of  thla  JeakNnr  have  been  oceaaionaDv  introduced,  and  many  more  might  have 
been  added;  but  the  arbitrary  acta  of  deapotism  were  JurtMed  by  the  aober  and  general  declaratlona  of 
law  (Codex  Tbeodoalan.  1.  x.  tit  SI,  leg.  3.  Codex  Juailnlan.  1.  xi.  tit.  8,  leg.  5).  An  inglorioua  permia- 
aion,  and  necaiary  leairietiott,  waa  applied  to  the  mimm,  the  female  dancera  (Cod.  Theodoa.  I.  xv.  Hl  7, 
kf.  11). 

(51)  In  the  htalory  of  Inieeta  (fhr  more  wonderful  than  OvUTm  Meumorphoae^,  the  Bllkworm  holds  a 
eoupleooua  plaee.  The  bombyx  of  the  isle  of  Ctos,  as  described  by  Pliny  (Hist  Natur.  xi.  96, 27,  with 
the  noiea  of  Uie  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Brocler),  may  be  Illustrated  bjr  a  simitar  spmios 
in  China  (Memotrat  snr  les  Chtnois,  torn.  li.  p.  STS-jOS) ;  but  our  silkworm,  as  well  as  Um  white  muh 
berrr-tree,  were  unknown  to  Theopbraatua  and  Pliny. 

(08)  Georgtc.  ii.l8L  Berica  quando  venerint  in  nsom  plantssime  non  acio;  sosplcor  tamen  in  Jnlll 
CMaris  Bvo,  nam  ante  non  invento,  says  Justus  LIpsius  (Kteursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  it.  32).  Bee  Dion 
Caasius  (1.  xliU.  p.  3S6,  edit.  Reimar,)  and  Paosaniaa  (1.  vL  p.  510),  Um  fliat  who  describes,  however 
ilrangely,  the  Beric  insect  .       .     ^     .  _ 

(63)  Tam  longlnquo  oibe  petitor,  ut  to  puMleo  matron*  transhioeat. nt  deondet  ftsmlnas  vestis 

(PUn.  vi.  SO,  xi.  91).  Tarro  and  PubUua  Byrua  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  vitrea,  ventus  texilis,  and 
nebula  Hnea  (MoraL  Sermon.  1.  S.  Ml,  with  the  notes  of  Torrentios  and  Dacler.) 

(64)  Go  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and  linen  larmenti  of  anHqtihy, 
ate  the  profound,  dMRiae,  an^  otaacuve  researches  of  the  great  Balmatius  (in  Hist  Aufust.  p.  127. 3U0, 
310. 330. 341,  34S.  344. 368-301.  SOS.  513),  who  waa  ignorant  of  the  moat  common  tradea  of  Dijon  or 

^sTflavlnayopiaeiiain  AanUan,  e.  45,  in  Bisi.  Aagoat  p.  8M.   0aa8almaclasadllltt.A«|.p.3Ot 
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fimn  that  of  senators ;  and  of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  couDtiy,  the  te 
g^reater  part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  They  were  still 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell'68h  of  the  Mediterranean^  sumamed 
the  filkworm  of  the  sea ;  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  motber-of-peaii 
affixes  itself  to  the  rock,  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use :  and 
a  robe  obtained  from  the  same  similar  materials,  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.f66) 

A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
laud  carriage :  and  the  caravans  traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  twc 
hundred  and  forty-three  days,  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria. 
Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  mefchants,(67) 
who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis:  but  this  trade,  which  in  the 
intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed  bj  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally  inter- 
rupted by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king  might 
proudly  number  Sopdiana,and  even  SencOf  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire  f 
but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  bv  the  Oxus,  and  bis  useful  intercourse 
with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  con- 
querors, the  white  Huns,  and  the  Tudcs,  who  successively  reigned  over  that 
industrious  people.  Yet  tee  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the  seeda 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four 
gardens  of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously 
seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions ;  and  their  merchants  pur- 
chased from  the  Chinese(68)  the  raw  or  manufactured  silk  which  they  tran- 
sported into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  oi 
China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  ot 
tributary  kingdoms,  and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  oold  adventure  was 
rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and  perilous  march  from 
Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  peribrmed  in  less  tbao 
sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  days ;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes 
they  entered  the  desert ;  and  the  wanderirv  hordes,  unless  they  are  restrained 
by  armies  and  garrisonsy  have  always  considered  the  citizen  ana  the  traveller  as 
the  objects  of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers  and  the  tyrants  ot 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  road ;  they  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and 
patiently  expected,  in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of 
the  West.(69)  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the 
only  European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own  dili- 
gence, that  in  nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pellin,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the  free  communica- 
tion of  mankind.  From  that  great  river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces 
of  China  were  subdued  and  civilized  by  the  emperors  of  the  North :  tney  were 
filled  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  with  cities  and  men,  mulberiy-trees 
and  their  precious  inhabitants;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phceniciaos,  they  might 

and  Plinlan.  EnrdUL  In  flollaaai,  p.  AM,  005  The  AneodotM  of  PnwopliM  (c.  S5),  lUta  a  psnial  mad 
Imperfoei  rate  of  Uie  price  of  allk  In  Uie  time  of  JiutinUn. 

C66)  Proeopitu  de  Edtf.  I.  lU.  c  1.  Then  pimmst  d«  mr  are  fiwad  neiir  SniTraa,  flidly,  Conkm,  mad 
Minorca ;  and  a  pair  of  glovea  of  Uielr  eUk  wu  praeested  to  Pbpe  Benedict  XI V. 

(67)  Froeopiua  Perelc.  1. 1,  c  W,  I.  li.  c  fiS  GoUik.  1.  iv.  c  17.  Menander  In  EncrpL  LegaU  p.  107. 
Of  the  Parthian  or  Peralan  eaipire,  lildore  of  Cbarax  (in  Stathmii  Partblcia,  p.  7, 8,  in  Hudioo,  Geo«mph. 
Minor,  torn,  li.)  bai  marked  the  roada,  and  Ammianiu  MarceUiaue  (L  zxilL  c  6,  p.  401^)  haa  enumerated 

(68)  The  Mind  admiration  of  Uie  Jeenlta  eoofoande  the  dlflbrent  periods  of  the  Chineee  htotory.  Thef 
are  more  eriUeally  diaUncttiihed  bvM.de  Ouignee  (HIet.  dee  Huns,  torn.  L  part  i.  In  the  Tablet,  part  II.  la 
the  Geography.  Memoiree  de  P Academie  dee  Inieriptions,  tom.  zxzii.  zxzvl.  xHi.  xllil.),  who  dieeoveis 
the  gradual  progrMi  of  the  inithof  the  amaleaadtne  eiteot  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  Chrtitlan  era.  He 
haa  eeareheo,  with  a  curtous  eye,  the  oonnexionn  of  the  Chineee  with  the  natione  of  the  Went ;  but  thaae 
oonneilooe  are  lilght, casual,  and  obscure;  nor  did  the  Romans  eatertafai  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or 
BhM  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own.t 
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hare  spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  ezamine^and  f  am  not  disposed  to  believe*  their  distant  voja|^es  to  the  Per- 
sian g^uir  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  their  ancestors  mig;ht  equal  (he 
labours  and  success  of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navigation 
might  extend  from  the  jsles  ot  Japan  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we 
may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules.(70)  Without  losing  siffht  of 
land,  tnej  might  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin, 
which  is  annually  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions, 
the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artificers,  of  China ;  the  island  of  Sumatra  and 
the  oppo^te  peninsula,  are  faintly  delineated(71 )  as  the  regions  of  gold  and 
silver :  and  the  trading  cities,  named  in  the  gec^graphy  of  Ptolemy,  may  indi- 
cate, that  this  wealth  was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct 
interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceyum  is  about  three  hundred  leagues :  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  peri- 
odical winds,  and  the  ocean  might  be  securely  traversea  in  square-built  snips, 
which,  instead  of  iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  two  hostile 
princes :  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the  elephants,  and  the  luminous 
carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches,  of  domestic  industry^ 
foreign  trade,  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trin^uemale,  which  received  and 
dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal 
distance  (^as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  mer- 
chants of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  doves,  nutmeg,  and 
santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his 
power  and  magnificence ;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity  by 
comparing  his  paltiy  coin  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had 
sailed  to  Ueylon,  in  an  Ethiopian  snip,  as  a  simpla  pas8enger.(72) 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  saw  with  con-  i 
cem,  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this 
ifnportant  supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  bis  subjects  was  continually  drained 
by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have 
restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  toe  Red  Sea,  which  had 
decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might 
have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or 
even  of  China.  Justmian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited 
the  aid  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently 
acouired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  ot  trade,  and  the  seaport  of  Adulis,(7d)* 
still  decorated  with  the  trophies  ot  a  Grecian  conqueror.  Along  the  African 
coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics ; 
but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always 
prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the  maricets  of  India j  and  the 
emperor  submitted  to  the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an 
unexpected  event.  The  |^ospei  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians :  a  bishop 
already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper  coast  of  Malabar : 
a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  missioqaries  pursued  the  footsteps  of 

(70)  For  tlie  Chinew  naTlgation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhapa  to  Ceylon,  lee  Eenandot  (oq  the  two 
Mahometan  travetlen,  p.  8—11. 13—17. 144—157),  Dampler  (vol.  U.  p.  1J6),  Uie  HlM.  PhlkMophkiue  dot 
deux  Indee  (torn.  I.  p.  9^,  and  the  Miet.  Generalee  des  Vovagee  (torn.  vi.  p.  801). 

(71)  The  knowledge,  or  rather  isnoranee,  ofStraho,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  Marctam,  dee.  of  thecoon- 
triea  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  m  finely  Illustrated  toy  d'AnvtIle  (Antlquiid  Geographlque  de  I'lnde, 
espeelaUy  p.  161—196).  Our  geography  of  India  is  Improved  by  commerce  and  oooquesc;  and  has  been 
iUostrated  by  the  excellent  maps  and  memoirs  of  Major  Rennel.  If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inquiries 
with  Uie  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will  succeed,  and  may  surpass,  Uw  first  of  modern 

(79)  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vl.  S4),  Bolinns  (e.  53,)  and  Salmas.  Piinlane  Enrellat.  (p.  781, 782,) 
tad  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often  confound  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  Is  more  clearly 
described  1^  0)smas  Indieopleustes ;  yet  even  the  Christian  topographer  has  exaggerated  its  dimensions; 
His  Information  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and  curious  (L  ii.  p.  138,  L  xl.  p.  337, 338,  edit 
MoDtfluNon). 

(73)  Slee  Proeopios,  Persic  0-  H.  c.  90).  Cosmas  affords  some  ioteruting  knowledge  of  the  port  and 
isacrlpcion  of  Adulis  (Topograph.  Christ.  L  ii.  p.  13S.  140-143),  and  of  the  trade  of  Uie  Aniaites  alou 
*i  Aflteu  coaal  «r  Bacbacia  or  Zlngl  (pb  138, 130).  and  aa  for  as  TaprobaM  (L  xi*  p>  330). 
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commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.(74)  Two  Persian  monks  had  ione 
resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarcn 
addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious 
eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads 
of  silkworms,  whose  education  (either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been 
considered  as  the  labour  of  queens.(75)  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  out  that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous 
progeny  mk^ht  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Religion  or 
interest  hadmore  power  over  the  Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  countiy ; 
after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to 
the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  ^ifts  and  promises  of  Jus- 
tinian. To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campais^n  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of 
these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous 
peo]}le  by  concealing  the  eges  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were 
batched  at  the  proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung:  the  wrrms  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves :  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate :  a 
sufficient  number  of  butternies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees  were 
planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and 
reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors 
acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to 
the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of 
silk,(76)  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
industiy  of  modem  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benents  of  elegant 
luxury;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  the  entire  decades  ot  Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  lareer  view  of  the  globe  mi^ht  at  least  have 
promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative  science,  but  the  Christian  geography 
ivas  forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the 
surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  the 
habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong 
surface,  four  hundred  days*  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encom- 
passed by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.(77) 

IV.  Tbe  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government.  Europe 
was  overrun  by  the  Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks :  the  poverty  of  the 
West  discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  produce  of 
labour  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  <iervants  of  the  church,  the  state,  and 
the  army ;  and  a  rapid  decrease  was  felt  hi  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
"which  con  titute  the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accumulated  an 
immense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the  most  odious  or  op- 
pressive taxes.*  Their  gratitude  universally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the 

(74)  See  the  Christian  miwlom  In  IndiSf  in  CoonM  (I.  iiL  p.  178, 179, 1,  xl.  p.  337).  and  consolt  Ane- 
man.  Bibli9t  Orient  (torn.  tv.  p.  41»-548.)  t~      v> 

(75)  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  UM  of  dlk  In  China,  may  be  leen  in  Duhaldo  (Descrip^ 
tion  Generalo  de  la  Chine,  torn.  U.  p.  165. 905—233).  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned  both 
for  quantity  and  quality. 

(76)  Procoplus,  1.  viiL  Gothic.  Iv.  c  17.  Theophanes,  Byzant  apud  Phot.  Cod.  Inziv.  p.  S8L 
Zonaras,  torn.  IL 1.  xiv.  p.  69.  Pad  (torn.  ii.  p.  002,)  assigns  to  the  year  559  this  meroorabie  importation. 
Menander  (in  Excerpt  Legal,  p.  107,)  mentions  tbe  admiration  of  the  Sogdoltes ;  and  Theophylact  Bimo- 
catta  (1.  vii.  c  9,)  darkly  represents  tne  two  rival  kinedoros  in  (Gkma)  the  country  of  silk. 

(77)  Cosmas,  sumamed  Indioopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed  hit  voyage  about  the  year 
59S,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  535  and  547,  Christian  topography  (Slontfaucon,  PrvfliL  c.  1), 
in  which  he  refiites  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  elobe ;  and  Photius  had  read  this  work  (Cod. 
zxxvi.  p.  9, 10),  which  displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant;  the  most 
valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French,  and  in  Greek  by  Melchlsedec  Thevenot  (Relations  Curieusia, 
parti.)  and  the  whole  is  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere  Montfaucon  (Nova  C6Uectk» 
Pairum,  Paris,  1707, 2  vols.  fol.  torn.  ii.  p.  113—346).  But  Uie  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  nol 
diaoovcring  Um  Nestorian  heresy  of  Coama%  whkh  has  been  detected  by  la  Croae  (Cnristiaalame  des 
Indea,  torn.  i.  p.  40-56). 
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gofd  of  qffltetum,  a  personal  tribute  on  the  industiy  of  the  poor,(78^  but  more 
tolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance,  since  tne  flourish- 
ing^ city  of  Edessa  paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which 
was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand  artificer8.(79)  Yet  such  was 
the  parsimony  which  supported  (his  liberal  disposition,  that  in  a  reign  of  twenty«- 
seyen  years,  Anastasius  sayed,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirteen  millions  sterling,  or  thfee  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
gold.(80)  His  example  was  neglected,  and  his  treasure  was  abused,  by  the 
nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by  alms 
and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties.  His  revenues 
were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.  Every  art  was  tried  to  extort  from 
the  people  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  from 
Persia  to  France  ;(81)  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by 
the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendour  and  poverty ;  he  lived 
with  the  reputation  of  hidden  treasures,(82)  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
the  payment  of  his  debts.(83)  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity;  but  public  discontent  is  credulous; 
private  malice  is  oold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye 
the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Procopius.  The  secret  historian  represents  only 
the  vices  of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent  pencil. 
Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives :  error  is  confounded  with 
guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses :  the  partial  injustice  of  a 
moment  is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reiffn  of  thirty-two 
years:  the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  his  officers,  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his  subjects ;  and  even  the  calami- 
ties of  nature,  plagues,  earthquakes,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince 
of  the  demons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  ot  Justinian.(84) 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anecdotes  of  avarice  and  rapine, 
under  the  following  heads :  I.  Justinian  was  so  profuse  that  he  could  not  be 
liberal.  The  civil  and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they 
ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose ;  the  annual  pensions, 
of  which  the  most  honourable  class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  domestic  economy  was  deplored  by 
the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire. 
The  posts,  t&e  salaries  of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were 
objects  of  more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  these  useful 
institutions.  Even  soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  military 
spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The  emperor  refused,  at  the 
return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of  jgold,  reduced 
his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and  suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  Persia.    11.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 

(78)  Evfiivm  0<  tfL  c  30, 40,)  la  minute  and  gratefal,  bnt  anfry  with  ZotiiDiiB  for  calomniatinf  tha 
creal  Constantina.  In  collecting  all  the  bonde  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanity  of  AnaataiiiuB  was 
dlllfent  and  artful:  fkthera  were  sometimes  compelled  to  proetitute  their  daughters  (Zoeim.  Hist  I.  ii.  c. 
98,  p.  105, 108,  Leipsic,  1784).  Timoiheus  of  Gaza  choee  such  an  event  for  the  suhjeet  of  a  tragedy 
(Suidae,  torn.  III.  p.  475),  which  contributed  to  Uw  abolUtoa  of  the  tax  (Cedrenue,  p.  35,}— a  hapfqr 
iaMance  (If  It  be  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

(19)  See  Joehua  Stylitei,  In  the  Blbliotheca  Orlentalls  of  Aeseman  (torn.  L  p.  908).  This  capitation  tax 
It  iltghtly  menUoned  In  the  Cbronlde  of  Bdeva. 

(80)  Proeoplufl  (Aneedot.  c.  19,)  flzet  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the  treasurers  themselves.  Tiberlnt 
bad  Mcxes  UrmittiM:  but  fkr  diflTerent  was  bis  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

(81)  ETigriua  (1-  \v.  c.  30),  In  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  well  Informed;  and  Zonaru  (L 
liT.  c  01),  In  the  zillh  eeatary,  had  read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice ;  yet  their  coIouib  art 
^mf^  §0  black  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes. 

CBS)  Proeoplas  ( AnecdoL  c  30,)  relates  the  Idle  conjectures  of  the  times.    The  death  c  t  Juatlnlaa,«qri 
tbe  seereC  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or  poverty. 
(83)  See  Ciorlppusde  Laudlbus  Justlnl  Aug.  1.  ii.  S60,4be.  384,  dee. 
**  Ptarima  sunt  vh'o  nlrolum  neflecia  parent!, 
Undo  tot  exhaustuscontraxit  debits  flscus.** 
Oentanaries  offcAA  were  brought  by  strong  arms  Into  the  hippodrome: 
**  Debha  genltorls  persolvlt,  eauta  recepit** 
<M)  Tha  Aatedoiaa  (e.  11—14. 18. 90--40)  supply  many  flms  iini  sm 
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remitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  tbeir  reign,  ihe  aireara  of  tbe 
public  tribute ;  and  tbey  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those 
claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to  eniorce.  ^Justinian,  in  the  space  of 
thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted  a  similar  indulgence ;  and  many  of  his 
subjects  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is  in&ufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury..  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by 
hostile  mroads,  Anastasius  promised  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years :  the 
provinces  of  Justinian  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  riuns 
and  Sclavoniana ;  but  his  vain  and  riaiculous  dispensation  of  a  single  Year  has 
been  confined  to  those  places  which  were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy.  Such 
is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  that  any  mdulgence 
was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans :  a  false  and  odious 
char^,  confuted  by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  ceu* 
tenanesof  gold  (fitty-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate  province 
by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas.(85)  HI.  Proeopius  has  not  condescended  to 
explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like 
a  devourii^  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  accom- 
plices of  bis  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the  ancient  thoueh 
rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the 
partial  loss  of  the  jpersons  or  property  of  individuals.  The  Anofuif  or  supplj^  oi 
corn  for  the  use  otthe  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction, 
which  exceeded  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer:  and 
bis  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  expense  aim  labour  ot  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extra* 
ordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Thrace,  Bilhynia, 
and  Phrygia ;  but  the  proprietors,  after  a  wearisome  journey  and  peribus  navi- 
gation, received  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that  they  wouldf  have  chosen 
the  alternative  of  delivering  both  the  corn  and  price  at  tne  doors  of  tbeir  gra- 
naries. These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  capita] ;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Jus- 
tinian. Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  were  open 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  exportation  of 
arms  for  the  service  of  the  Barbarians.  At  each  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  prs-  ^ 
tor  was  stationed,  the  minister  of  imperial  avarice  :  heavy  customs  were  im- 
posed on  the  vessels  and  their  merchandise :  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on 
the  helpless  consumer :  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity  and 
exorbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and  a  people  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  ot  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  water 
and  bread.(86)  The  arial  tribute,  without  a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object, 
was  an  annual  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  em- 
peror accepted  from  his  pnetorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of  payment  were 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate.  IV.  Even  such  a  tax 
was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  monopolies,* which  checked  the  fair 
competition  of  industry,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed 
an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the  subject.  **  As  soon  (i  tran- 
scribe the  anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  imperial 
treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Beiytus,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  misrry,  and  either  perished  with  hunger,  or  fled  to  the  hostile  do 
minions  of  Penia."  A  province  might  sufifer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures, 
but  in  tbb  example  of  silk,  Proeopius  has  partially  overio(^ked  the  inestimable 
and  lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian. 
His  addition  of  one-seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  candour ;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise, 
appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor  eo- 

(8S)  One  to  SeyUiopo1l>i  capital  of  Uie  second  PateMlne,  and  twelve  for  the  rest  of  the  provinca.  AW 
nan.  (p.  59.)  boneatiy  produces  Uib  (ka  from  a  MS.  Ufe  of  St.  Salias,  by  bis  disciple  Cyril,  in  Uie  Vatkaa 
library,  aiid  since  published  by  Cotelerius. 

CBS)  John  Malala  (torn.  H.  p.  933,)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and  Zoaaras  (1.  ziv.  p,  63),  tlto  leadM 
pipes,  wliicli  JuatlataOa  or  tab  sarvaois,  stole  from  the  aqueducts 
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banced  the  Taluetofthe  f^\d  coiiiyCS?)  the  lef^l  measure  of  public  and  private 
paymeots.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction  required  hj  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
to  accomplish  their  eng^agements,  might  be  placed  in  an  odious  light,  as  if  thej 
had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow^itizens. 
And  a  more  direct  sale  of  honours  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with 
the  permission,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and  Theodora. 
The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was  aimost 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of 
a  magistrate,  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamj,  labour,  danger,  the 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense 
of  the  disgrace  and  mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the 
•lumberina;  virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths(88) 
and  penalties,  to  ^ard  the  int^^ty  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  of  perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously 
abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The  testament  of 
Eulalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his  sole  heir,  on  condi- 
tion however,  that  he  should  dischara^e  his  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three 
dau^ters  a  decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage,  with  a 
portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been 
consumed  by  ore ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in  Gre- 
cian history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his 
imitation.  -  He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three 
▼iigins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the  marriage 
portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father. (89)  The  humanity 
of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some  praise ;  yet 
even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting 
the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
His  charge  is  supported  by  eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples  :  neither 
widows  nor  orphans  were  spared :  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extorting,  or 
supposing  testaments,  was  beneficially  practited  hy  the  agents  of  the  palace. 
This  base  and  mischiefous  tyranny  invades  the  securitjr  of  private  life ;  and 
the  monarch  who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be  tempted  to 
anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  to  proceed,  from  the  clatm  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of  confiscation. 
VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the 
conversion  of  pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who  be- 
came the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice.(90) 

Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of  Justinian;  but 
much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit,  was  intercepted  by  the  ministers, 
who  were  seldom  promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their 
talents.(9l)  The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the  East  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  praetorian  praefect,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the 
portrait  which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of 


an)  For  an  aureus,  one^lzth  of  aa  ounce  of  gold,  Instead  of  S10,'Im  gav*  no  man  Uian  180  folles  or 
ounces,  of  copper.  A  dispcuportinn  of  Um  mint,  below  Uie  market  price,  must  have  soon  produced  a 
■eardiy  of  smaU  money.  In  England,  tveltt*  pence  In  copper  would  sell  for  no  more  Uian  ««*m  peoee 
(Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  wealth  of  Naiioos,  vol.  1.  p.  49).  For  Justiniaa*s  golft  coin,  sse  Evagnus  (L 
!▼.  c  30) . 

(9<)  The  oath  Is  conceived  In  the  most  formldaUo  words  (NovelL  Till,  tit  3).  The  defhulteri  Impre- 
taM  '^n  lbem«elva,ouicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  cosli:  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of  Ghasif 
the  ounor  of  Cain,  kc  besides  ail  temporal  pains. 

(m,  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  Is  related  by  Lnclan  of  Eudamldas  of  Corinth  (la 
Tozai  I,  c  S9,  33,  lorn.  IL  p.  530),  and  the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  Uiough  IbeMe  oooiedy  of 
IVMitsi  4lle. 

(PO)  fohn  Malala,  torn.  II.  p.  101, 103, 103. 

iV.)  * >ne  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquako-nloubtlcaB  a  Judgment !  The  connlalnts  and 
thHnours  of  the  people  in  Agathlas  (1.  v.  p.  14S,  147,)  ars  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  alien* 
jWBnln  reddanda  of  Corlppus  (1.  U-  381,  fcc.)  Is  not  very  bonourabla  to  Justloian^s  laenorv 
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Cappadocia.(92)*  His  knowledg;e  is  not  borrowed  from  the  8cliool8,(93)  and 
his  style  was  scarcely  leg^ible ;  but  be  excelled  in  the  powers  of  native  ^enius^ 
to  surest  tlie  wisest  counsels*  and  to  find  expedients  in  the  most  desperate 
situations.    The  corruption  of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing.   Although  be  was  suspected  of  magic  and  pagan  superatition,  he 
appeared  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man ;  and  his  aspiring 
fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millioiK%  the  ruin 
of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.    Fnmi  the  dawn  of  h'ght  to  the  mo* 
ment  of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder  of  ihe  day  was  spent  in  sensudi 
and  obscene  pleasure8,^and  the  silent  hours  of  the  nieht  were  interrupted  b^ 
the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of  an  assassin.    His  abilities,  perhaps  hif 
vices,  recommended  him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian :  the  emjperor 
Yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  his  victory  was  displayed 
by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy;  and  they  felt  above  ten  .years, 
under  his  oppressive  administration,  that  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather 
than  instructed  by  misfortune.    Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify  the  reso- 
lution of  Justinian;  but  the  pnefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour,  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before  which  every  knee  was  bent, 
and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  emperor  and  bi^  beloved 
consort.    Even  Theodora  herself  was  constrained  to  dissemble^  to  wait  a  favour- 
able  moment,  and,  by  an  artful  conspiracy,  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the 
accomplice  of  hb  own  destruction.^  At  the  time  when  Belisarius,  unless  he 
bad  been  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his  wife  Antonina,  who 
enjoyed  the  secret  confidence  of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discon- 
tent to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  pnefect ;  the  credulous  virgin  imparted 
to  her  fatner  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who  might  have  known  the 
value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost 
treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife  of  fielisarius.    An  ambuscade  of  guards 
and  eunuchs  had  been  posted  hj  the  command  of  Theodora  ;  they  rushed  with 
drawn  swords  to  seize  or  punish  the  guilty  minister;  he  was  saved  by  the 
fidelitjr  of  his  attendants;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who 
had  privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the  sanctuaiy 
of  the  church.    The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness 
or  domestic  tranquillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  pisfect  into  a  pnest  extinguished 
his  ambitious  hopes;  but  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alleviated  his  dis^^race 
and  he  retained. in  the  mild  exile  of  Cj^zicus  an  amf)le  portion  of  his  nches 
Such  imperfect  revenge  could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora , 
the  murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afibraed  a  decent  pretence ; 
and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  was 
at  last  condemned  ibr  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.    A  great  minister, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignomi- 
niously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole 
remnant  of  bis  fortunes ;  he  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banish- 
ment at  Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  praefect  of  the  East  begged  his 
bread  through  tne  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name.    During  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of 
Theodora ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant 
whom  he  had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  ot  John  of  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.    His  successors  con- 
vinced the  subjects  of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppression  might  stilt  be  im- 
§  roved  by  experience  and  industry  :  the  frauds  ot  a  Syrian  banxer  were  intro- 
uced  into  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of  the  pnefect 
was  diligently  copied  by  the  quaestor,  the  public  and  private  treasurer, 

M  See  the  talnory  tnd  character  of  John  of  Capiiadocla  In  Procopius  (Persic.  Y.  i.  c.  94, 95, 1. 11.  r.  aOi 
Tandal.  L  I.  c.  13,  Anecdot.  c.  S.  17.  S8).  Tbe  agrtsemeot  of  Um  hliiory  and  anecdotee  It  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  reputation  of  Um  rrvfect. 

nO)  Ov  yap  oXXo  tiSfif  «s  YPW^^PK  ^rw  €im$w  «n  /ai  ype/i^ro,  km  ravra  sua  mntt  ype^  *« 
CliciMeexpreMlOQ. 
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the  ^veroon  of  piovincesy  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  fiastem 

enipire.(94) 

V.  Toe  edificei  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
his  people,  but  those  stalely  structures  appeared  to  announce  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire^  and  actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  arts,  which  depend  on  mathematical  science  and 
mechanical  power,  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor;  the 
fame  of  Archimedes  was  rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  their 
miracles  had  been  related  b^  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlarge  the 
speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the  distrust  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has 
prevailed,  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  ol'  Syracuse 
oy  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes  ;(9&)  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a  similar 
expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gk>thic  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour of  Constantioople,  and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius  against  the 
bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.(96)  A  machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  ot  the  city, 
consisting  of  a  hexagon  minor  of  jpolished  brass,  with  man^  smaller  and 
moveable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ;  and  a 
consuming  name  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  feet.(97) 
The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the 
most  authentic  historians :  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses,  was  never  adopted  in 
the  attack  or  defence  ot  place8.(98)  Yet  the  admirable  experiments  of  a 
French  philo6opher(99)  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror ; 
and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disi>06ed  to  attribute  'the  art  to  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle 
fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist.  Accoraing  to  another  stoiy,  Proclus  applied 
sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  fleet ;( 100)  in  a  modem  imagination, 
the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder, 
and  that  suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  oi  his  disciple  Anthe- 
mius.(lOL)  A  citizen  of  fralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who  were  all  distin- 
guished  in  their  respective  professions  by  merit  and  success.  Oiympius 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  ana  practice  of  the  Roman  iurisprudence.  Dios- 
corus  and  Alexander  became  learned  physicians ;  but  tne  skill  of  the  former 
was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more  ambitious 
brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus, 
the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius,  the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools  of  eloquence,  the 
other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art. 
In  a  triflir^  dispute,  relative  to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous 
houses,  he  had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour  Zeno ;  but 

(94)  Tho  chronology  of  Procoplos  la  Ioom  and  obscure ;  bat  with  Um  aid  of  Pigl,  I  can  diiceni  that 
John  was  appointed  pnMorian  prefect  of  the  East  in  the  year  590 :  that  be  was  removed'in  Janaary 
538    rcatoffd  before  Jane  533— banltbed  In  541— and  recalM  between  June  548  and  April  1,  549,  Ale-  • 
man.  (p.  Sd,  97),  fives  the  list  of  his  ten  sucoeason— a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign.* 

(95)  This  conflagration  la  hinted  by  Luclan  (In  Hippla,  c.  3),  and  Galen  (I.  iii.  de  temperamentfs,  torn. 
L  pL  81,  edit.  Basil),  In  the  second  century.  A  tliousand  years  afterward,  it  Is  positively  afflrioed  by  Zo- 
naras  (t.  Ix.  p.  484),  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Casvlus.  by  Tsetzes  (Chiliad  ii.  119,  ice),  Eustaihius  (ad  Iliad. 
E.  p.  338^,  and  the  scholiast  of  Lacian.    See  Fabrlcius  (BIbllot  Grcc.  L  UL  c.  SS,  torn.  iL  p.  551, 5S8),  to 

'    m  I  am  more  or  leas  indebted  for  several  of  thnt  quotations. 


M)  Zooaras  (L  zlv.  p.  55,)  afllrms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidence. 

(97)  Tzetzes  describes  the  artlOce  of  these  buminc  glares,  which  he  had  read,  peiiiapa  with  no  learned 
eyea.  In  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That  treatise,  tsm  Mapaioltav  lujxfivifiiarwvy  has  been 
lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuyi,  a  scholar  and  matbeiuailciaa  (Memoires  da 
r  Aeademie  dee  Inscriptions,  torn.  zlll.  p.  389-451).  ^ 

(98)  In  the  slete  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polyblus,  Plutarch,  Livy ;  in  the  aiege  of  ConstaoUno* 
pte,  Irf  that  of  llareeniaas  and  all  the  oocteonporaries  of  tlie  sixth  century. 

(99)  Without  any  prevloo»knowledge  of  Tzeties  or  Anthemius,  the  hnmortal  Buflto  imagined  and 
oecttted  a  set  of  bamiog^lasses,  with  which  he  oould  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  9U0  feet  (Sup- 
alement  A  l*HisL  Naturelle,  lorn.  I.  p.  389—483,  quarto  edition).  What  miracles  would  not  M*  reniua 
have  peribrmed  for  the  poUie  service,  with  royal  expense,  and  la  the  stroog  sun  of  Conaiaotlneple  of 
Syracuse  1 

(100)  John  Malala  <lom.  iL  p.  1JM»- 194,)  lelatea  the  (hot— bat  he  seeoM  to  coafoand  the  names  or  per- 
sons of  Produs  and  Marinas. 

(101)  AtaUilas,  1.  ▼.  p^  149—158.  The  merit  of  Anihemlua  as  an  aicUtaet  k  toodly  pralMd  by  Proe^- 
ptoi  (de  WU.  I.  i.  e.  1),  and  Paulw  BUantiaiioa  '^pvt  L 134,  Ice.) 
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the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  bj  the  master  of  mechanics,  whose  maliacms 
though  harmless,  stratagems*  are  darkly  represented  hy  the  ignorance  d*  Aga 
thias.  In  a  lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged  several  vessels  or  cauldrons  of 
water,  each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  whkh 
rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  arti6cially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters 
of  the  adjacent  building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  cauldron ;  the  steam 
of  the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes :  the  house  waa  shaken  by  tiie 
efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembline  inhabitants  might  wonder  that  the 
city  was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which  they  bad  felt.  At  another  time, 
the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light 
which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius ;  thej 
were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain 
minute  and  sonorous  particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the 
senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antapnonist,  who 
shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  and 
ligbtnine  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Anthemius  and  his  colleague  Isidore, 
Xot  Milesian,  was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose  taste  for  archi- 
£cture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion.  His  favourite 
architects  submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreetly 
confessed  how  much  their  laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive 
knowledge  or  celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.(l02^ 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople 
to  St.  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  alter 
the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and  green 
factions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  subside,  than  the  Christian  populace 
deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness;  but  they  might  have  rejoiced  m  the 
calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory  of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of 
forty  days  was  strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Jusiinian.(103)  The 
ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and  as  it 
required  the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most 
exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thou- 
sand workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed 
beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each 
day  their  rapid  progress,  and  encouraeed  their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his 
zeal,  and  his  rewards.  The  new  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  consecrated  by 
the  patriach,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days,  Irum  the  first  foundation; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity. 


quake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.    Its  splendour  was  agair: 

OOS)  Bee  Procoplua  (de  Edificlis,  I.  i.  c  1, 8.  I.  U.  c.  3).  Ha  retetet  a  coincidence  of  dreemf,  which 
•uppoMt  lonie  fraud  In  JiuUnian  or  hie  architect.  They  boUi  saw,  in  a  vitioiif  the  lame  plan  for  atop- 
pingan  inundation  at  Dara.    A  itone  quarry  near  Jeru>aJeni  was  revealed  to  Uie  emperor  (1.  v.  c.  S):  •■ 


Agathiaa  (I.  v.  p.  199. 153),  Paul  Silentiarlu*  (in  a  poem  of  1096  hezametera,  ad  calcem  Anns  Comneai. 
AlexiadO  and  Evafrfut  (I.  iv.  c  31).    S.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period:  George Codlnus  (do 


Orlgfai.  C.  P.  p.  64—74),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri  (Imp.  Orient,  torn.  1. 1.  iv.  n.  65— a ' .  3L 
The  great  Bi^tine  antiquarian,  Ducange  (Cumment.  ad  Paul  Silentiar.  p.  5Q5-5B8,  and  C.  P.  Chilii. 
1.  ill.  p  5—78).  4.  Two  French  travellers— the  one  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  U.  e.  3. 4).  ta 
the  xrith;  die  other,  Grelot  (Voyate  de  C.  P.  p.  S5— 164.  Paris,  1680,  in  4to.):  be  has  given  plans, 
proapects,  and  inside  views  of  tft.  Sophia ;  and  his  pSana,  though  on  a  tmaller  scale,  appear  nior»  corm 
Iban  those  of  Ducange.  I  have  adopted  and  reduced  ihe  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  Christian  eaa 
now  a«oend  Uie  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared  with  GylUus,  Greavce,  and  ihe 
Oriental  Geographer. 

aC4)  Bokmion's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porilcoea,  Ike;  but  tiie  proper  straciuie  of  th» 
house  of  God  was  no  more  ^f  we  take  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  ^  Inches)  than  55  TeKln  height. 
36  S-3  in  breadth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  savs  Piideaux  (Coooexkn,  vol.  i.  p.  14£ 
MIo) ;  bat  tew  sanctuariaa  could  be  vahied  at  four  or  five  milUoiia  sierUng.*  * 
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ratored  by  the  peneTennc«  of  the  same  prince ;  and  in  the  tbirtj-cixth  year 
of  his  reien,  Jusliiiian  celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a  teoiple,  which 
remaiiui  after  twelve  centuries,  a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  archi- 
tecture  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into  the  pnncipat  mosque,  has 
been  imitated  by  the  Turicish  Sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to 
excite  the  fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  tnrvellers.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by  an  irregular 
prospect  of  half-domes,  and  shelving^  roofs :  the  western  front,  the  principal 
approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence ;  and  the  scale  of  dimen- 
sions has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of  the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the 
architect  who  first  erected  an  cerial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold 
design  and  skilful  execution.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  four 
and  twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so  small  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal 
only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  one  hundred 
ana  fi (leen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross, 
rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
pavement.  The  circle  which  encompasses  the  dome,  lifhtly  reposes  on 
four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  Tour  massy  piles, 
whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  Quadrangle,  represents  the 
form  of  the  edifice  j  the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-thiee  feet,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme  leiM^h  from  the 
sanctuaiy  in  the  east  to  the  nine  western  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule, 
and  from  thence  into  the  narihex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the 
bumble  station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled 
by  the  congreeation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes  were  prudently  distin- 

Suished,  and  uie  upper  and  lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private 
evotion  of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade, 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch, 
divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
was  occupied  by  the  cleigy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name  which 
insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  eastern  recess, 
artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  deini-cylinder ;  and  thb  sanctuary  communi- 
cated by  several  doors  with  the  sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptisteir,  and  the 
contiguous  buildings,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  private 
use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  memory  of  past  calamities  inspired 
Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except  lor  the  doors,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  new  edifice :  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to 
the  strength,  the  lightness,  or  tne  splendour  of  the  respective  parts.  Tne  solid 
liles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  freestone, 
lewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented 
by  the  infusion  of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone 
that  floats  in  the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less 
ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  con- 
structed of  brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of  mar- 
ble :  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two  larger,  and  the  six 
smaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  andT  the  pavement, 
delight  even  the  eyes  of  Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture.  A 
poet,(106)  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the 
colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  por- 
phyries, which  nature  bad  profusely  diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and 

(105)  Paul  SltantUrliM,  in  dark  ao4  poatk  iMgnage,  d«aerlbM  the  wviom  maim  and  marblM  that 
wera  amployed  in  the  cdifiea  of  8c  Sophia  (P.  iL  p.  1S9.  133,  4bc  ^.):  1.  The  Gary«Ci4iii--pBle,  with 
Inm  veins.  S.  The  Pknfgum—ot  two Mrta,  both  of  a  nwy  him;  the  ooe  with  a  white  thade,  the  other 
Mfple,  with  itiver  aowefi.  3.  The  Ptrmkifrp  «/  Egmt—wUh  Mnall  etara.  4.  The  grum  Mer*l«  mf 
jMmU.  S.  The  Cte-M»-rnMi  Mmint  laMia,  wlUi  obiU|ue  veins,  while  and  red.  0.  The  Lfdiam^ 
pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  Th^^ftwm^  ur  JiretiriCeMc»-<if  a  fold  or  faffW>n  hue.  a  The  CUtte^ 
Maek,  with  while  vefaML  0.  The  Ae«pAeHe— white,  wiUi  Week  edges.  Besides  Uie  FrNenwiea,  whlah 
AiroMdtbepaveneat;  the  nsfseliM,  JHWeMiea,  Ice.  whiah  are  Ism  distinotly  paialed 


hi 
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contrasted,  as  it  were,  by  a  skilful  painter.  'The  triumph  of  Chr»t  was 
adorned  with  the  last  spoils  of  paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  costly 
stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  Eopt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.'  Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurelian 
had  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman 
matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented  by  the  ambitious  zea)  of 
the  magistrates  of  Ephesus :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty,  but 
every  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of 
ornaments  and  B^ures  were  curiously  expressed  in  Mosaic ;  and  the  innages  of 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have  been  defaced  by 
Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerousl^r  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed 
in  thin  leaves,  or  in  solid  masses.  1  he  balustrade  of  the  choir,  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the 
spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary 
contained  forty  thousand  poumis  weight  of  silver ;  and  the  holy  vases  and 
vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  enriched  with  inestimable 
gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the  church  had  risen  two  cubits  above  the 
ground,  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand :  each 
reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their  value  either 
in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest 
computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  national  taste 
and  religion,  and  the  enthusia:jt  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the  workmanship  of  the 
Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface 
of  the  temple ! 

So  miiiute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  respected,  may  attest 
(be  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation  of  the  innumerable  work8,both  in  the  capital 
and  provinces,  which  Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
founaations.(l06)  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedi- 
cated twenty-five  churches  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  : 
most  of  these  churches  were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold  ;  and  their  various 
situation  was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant  grove ;  on  the 
maigin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked  the  con* 
tinenti  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  neen  framed  on  the 
same  model :  their  domes  aspire  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of  St.  Sophia  ;  but  the 
altar  was  more  judiciously  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction 
of  four  stately  porticoes,  which  more  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by 
her  imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground 
nor  materials  to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neighoouring  quany 
were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was  fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage 
drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest  oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the 
passage  of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
the  timbers  of  the  church  ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red 
marble,  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of  which,  the  supporters  of  the 
exterior  portico,  were  esteemed  the  largest  in  the  worid.  The  pious  muni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land :  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which 

(108)  The  fix  iMoki  of  the  EdMeea  of  Pmcopfoi  are  thus  dletributed ;  the  JhrH  to  confined  to  Conifaa. 
thiople;  iheMeeend  tndiidea  Meeopotamia  and  Syria;  Uie  third  Armenia  end  the  Euzlne;  the  Umrtk 
Europe ;  ^heJ^ftk  Asia  Minor  and  Paleatine ;  the  tixtk  Effypt  and  Africa.  Itmly  to  Ibrgoiteo  by  the  em- 
peror or  ihe  btotorian,  who  publiahed  this  work  of  adalaUon  before  the  date  (A  D.  9SS,)  of  iu  Una. 
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he  founded  for  (he  relief  of  the  weair  pUgrims.  The  schismalical  temper  of 
£^pt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty ;  but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some 
remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  war  and  earthquakes,  and  both 
Carthage  and  Antioch,  eineiging  from  their  ruins,  mi^bt  revere  the  name  of 
their  gracious  benefactor.(107)  Almost  ever^  saint  m  the  calendar  acquired 
the  honours  of  a  temple ;  almost  eveiy  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid 
advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts  ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of 
the  monarch  disdained  to  induke  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public  service,  he  was  not  un- 
mindful ot'  his  own  dig^nity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine  palace,  which  bad  been 
damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  restored  with  new  magnificence  ;  and  some 
notion  may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  ball,  which, 
from  the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  choice,  or  the  brazen.  The 
dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement 
and  walls  were  incrusted  with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald  green  of 
Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone,  intersected  with  veins  of 
a  sea-green  hue :  the  Mosaic  painting  ot  the  dome  and  sides  representingthe 
glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  rro- 
pontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and 
gardens  of  Her8eum(108^  were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  ot  Justinian, 
and  more  especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the 
rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  proves,  the 
fountains,  and  the  waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  followed  the  court 
complained  of  their  inconvenient  lodgings,(109)  and  the  njmphs  were  too  oAen 
alarmed  by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty 
in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after  he  had 
infested,  more  than  half  a  century,  the  seas  of  Constantinople.(llO) 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian ;  but  the 
repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  precautions  exposes  to  a  philosophic  eye 
the  debility  of  the  empire.(Ul)  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  con- 
flux of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  ot  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified 
places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Single  watchtowers 
were  changed  into  spacious  citadels  ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  con- 
tracted or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled  with 
colonies  or  garrisons ;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's 
bridge,(l  12)  and  several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube 
the  pride  ot  the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors :  the 
Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously  repassed,  before 
these  useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with 
incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  soliti^de  of  ancient  cities 
was  replenished;  the  new  foundations  of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  the  epithets  of  impregnable  and  populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of 

(107)  Jastlnian  once  five  forty-flve  centenaries  of  gold  (^^190,000),  fi>r  the  repairs  of  Antloch  after  Uie 
earUiquake  (Jolin  Malala,  torn.  11.  p.  146—140). 

(106)  For  Ue  Henranif  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Oyliiue  (de  Boephoro  Thraclo,  I.  Ul.  c  xi.),  Aleman. 
(Mot.  ad.  AuecdoL  p.  SO,  81,  who  qootceieveral  eplgraouof  the  Anthology),  and  Ducaugo  (C.  K  Christ. 
I.  Iv.  c.  13,  p.  175, 176;. 

(109}  Compare,  In  the  Edifices  0*  L  e  11),  and  in  Uie  Anecdotes  (c  a  15),  the  different  styles  of 
adulation  and  malevoleoco:  stripped  of  the  paint,  or  deansed  from  the  dirt,  the  objea  appears  to  be  the 

(UO)  Procoplus,  I.  Till.  39}  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as  the  Mediterranean  does  not 
breed  whales.  Balsns  quoque  In  nostra  maria  penetrant  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iz.  2).  Between  the  polar 
circle  and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length  of  50, 80,  or  100  feet  (Hist 
des  Voyases,  torn.  zr.  p.  88U.    Pennant's  British  Zoolo^,  vol.  ill.  p.  35). 

(Ill)  lloateaquieu  observes  (torn.  iil.  p.  503.  Considerations  sar  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  dsa 
Bomaina,  c.  u.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was  like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroada--never  so 
weak  as  when  every  village  was  fortified. 

(119)  Procoplus  afflrms  (1.  iv.  c.  6.)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had 
Apolkjdorus,  toe  Architect,  left  a  descripUon  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassios  (1 
tarviii.  p.  1199,)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  TraJan*B  bridge  consisted  of  twenty 
or  twenty-two  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches :  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
Interval  no  more  Uiaa  443  (Raimar.  ad  Dkm.  Qom  IfarslgU^  or  515  t^i»49  (d'AnviUe  Geographto  An 
daiUMilom.  L  p.  305). 
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bis  own  nativity  attracted  the  j^teful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  pnnces. 
Under  the  nameof /iff^tmanaprtmoy  the  obscure  village  of  Taureciuui  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  praefect*  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven 
warlike  provinces  of  lllyricum  :(113)  and  the  corrupt  appellation  of  Gttu^cruii/ 
still  indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence  of  a 
Turkish  sanjak.(ll4)  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's  countrymen,  a  cathedral, 
a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed :  the. public  and  private 
eaifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal  city  ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
walls  resisted,  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of  the 
Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Their  progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their 
hopes  of  rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable  castles,  which  in  the 
provinces  of  Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred  of  these  forts  were  built  or 
repaired  by  the  emperor :  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far 
greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square 
or  circular  area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afforded  in  a 
tnoment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouripg 
villa^es.(ll5)  Yet  these  military  works,  which  exhausted  the  public  treasure, 
could  not  remove  the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European  subjects. 
The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace  were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were 
salutary  ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica  were  foraged  by  the  Scythian 
cavalry ;  the  delicious  vale  of  Tempe,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube, 
was  continually  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;(ll6)  and  no  unfortified  spot, 
however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy  the  blessines  of  peace.  The 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often 
hetrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of 
Justinian.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  throu^  the  forests  and  valleys, 
ind  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  mountains,  a  strong  wall  was  con- 
tinued, which  occupied  eveiy  practicable  entrance.  Instead  of  a  hasty  crowd 
•f  peasants,  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the  ram 
part ;  granaries  of  com,  and  reservoirs  of  water,  were  provided  for  their  use ' 
and  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenisot 
fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat.  The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Flatsa,  were  care- 
fully restored ;  the  Barbarians  were  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive 
afia  painful  sleeves  ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by  the 
fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  another 
peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days' journey  into  the  sea,  to 
form,  with  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
mtervais  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  loAy  woods,  fair  pas- 
tures, and  arable  lands :  and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlong,  nad 
been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian.(ll7)  In  an  age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart  may 
prevent  a  surprise ;  and  Frocopius  appears  insensible  of  the  superiority  of 
ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solicf  construction  and  double  parapet  of  a 
wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched  on  either  side  into  the  sea  ^  but  whose  strength 
was  deemed  insufficient  tog^ard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particularly 


(113)  or  the  two  IHnlat,  Maiitarmea  and  Ripentis,  ttardaaia,  PneTtllUnft,  the  Kcond  Mcsia,  and 
the  Mooiid  Macedonia.  See  Jutllnian  (Novell,  xi.)  who  epeaks  of  his  caaUee  beyond  Uie  DanubOi  and  «i 
homines  aemper  bellida  radoillnia  inhcientei. 

(114)  See  iTAnvllle  (Merooiies  de  rAcademie,  Ibe.  torn.  zxxi.  p.  989, 800),  Bycaut  (Preeent  State  of  tha 
Tnrkieh  Empire,  p.  97. 316),  Manifll  (Stato  Mllture  del  Imperio  Oilomano,  p.  130).  TIm  eanjak  of 
Giwteadil  ia  one  of  die  twenty  under  the  bcglerbec  of  Rameiia,  and  hia  diatria  maintaine  48  saias  ajid 
SSBHmmrwU, 


ntka  aie  eiegaa&ly  deecribed  by  PUny  (Hlit.  Natur.  1.  ir.  15),  and  mora  diffuMly  by  iBIian  (Hlat.  yar. 
L  Ul.  c.  1). 

(117)  Xeoophon  Hellenie.  1.  ill.  e.  S.    Afler  a  kmg  and  tedkxu  oonvenatioii  wlUi  tha  ByaaatiDa  d» 
dalBMca,  how  nlireahing  la  Um  truth,  tha  aimpUcUjr,  Uie  aiijanea  of  anAtne  wrilar 
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Qallipdii  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  bj  tbeir  peculiar  fortifications.  The 
Un^  vrall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled^  was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the 
oliject,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capita]  diffuse 
themielres  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of  Constantinople, 
a  paradise  of  natuie,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious  rardena  and  villas  oftbe 
senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold 
and  rapacious  Barbarians ;  the  noblest  of  the  Romansi  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and  their  sovereign  might 
view  from  bis  palace  the  hostile  flames  whicii  were  insolently  spread  to  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  Aiiastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier;  his  long  wall  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  tif  hii  arms ;  and  as  the 
danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefa« 
tigable  prudence  of  Justinian.(ll8) 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,(119)  remained  without 
enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those  bold  savages,  who  had  disdained 
to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a 
life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  tbeir  fierce  spirit  was 
sometimes  soothed  with  gifts, and  sometimes  restrained  by  terror;  and  a  mili- 
tary court,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and  ignominious  station  in 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  pn>vinces.(l30}  But  no  sooner  was  the  vieilance  of  • 
power  relaxed  or  divertea,'  than  the  light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  invaded  the  peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians  were 
not  remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  experience 
made  them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatonr  war.  They  advanced  with 
secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defenceless  towns ;  their  flying 
parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  f^les  ^ 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus ;( 121)  and  the  spoil  was  lodged  in  their  macces- 
lible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders,  or  the  dis- 
tant province  bad  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery 
excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national  enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were 
instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety.(122)  If  the  cap- 
tives were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they  maintained  with  their  sword 
or  dageer,  the  private  quarrel  of  tbeir  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for 
the  public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous  retainers. 
When  their  countrjrman  Tarcalisseus  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited 
a  faithful  and  formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city, 
and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  But 
the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury  enervated  the  hardiness 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind, 
they  became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius  suppressed  their  pensions, 
exposed  their  persons  to  the  revei^e  of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Con- 
itantinople,  and  prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of 
victory  or  servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of 
Augustus,  his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and 
the  magazines,  collected  by  Zeno ;  ana  the  native  Isaurians  must  have  formed 

(118)  See  Um  loog  well  In  Eragriue  (I-  !▼•  A  38).    Tble  whole  arttcle  Is  drewn  ftom  Uie  fourtli  book  oT 
the  Bdilleee,  except  ADchialua  (L  Ui.  e.  7). 

(119)  Turn  beck  to  vol.  I.  p.  ISO,     In  the  coarse  of  this  history,  I  have' sometimes  menttonedi 
Md  modi  oAener  alif  hted,  the  hasty  Inroads  of  the  Isaurians,  which  were  not  aiteoded  with  any  eoo* 


■eqo 

(ISO)  TrebelHas  Polllo  in  Hist  Angnst  |i.  107,  who  lived  under  I>loeietiaa,  or  Constantlne.   See  llke> 
wise  Fandrolns  ad  NociL  Imp.  Orient,  c  115. 14L    See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ix.  tiu  3ft,  1^.  97,  with  a  oopt- 


Mis  eoOeotlve  Annotation  of  Oodeftoy,  torn.  UL  p.  8SS,  357. 

^  (191)  See  Hie  fall  and  wide  extent  of  Uieir  Inroads  in  PhUostorgius  (Hist  Eceles.  1.  zl.  e.  8),  with  Code- 

n^nts  are  seyere* 

_,___,_„ ^         ^ Jiiiht  alToid  a  PI 

tC  MoaopoUsIng  tlM  valoor  and  service  of  the  Isaurtaaa. 


(iVt)  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  Ix.  tit.  13,  leg.  lOi.    The  punishments  are  severe— a  line  of  a  haridred  pounds 
•f  fold,  defradation,  and  even  death.    The  public  peace  might  alToid  a  pretence  but  Z«uo  wa«  desirous 
bopoUsIng  tiae  valour  and  service  of  the  Isaur' 
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the  smallest  portion  of  the  hundred  and  fiAj  thousand  fiaibarians  under  his 
standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fighting 
bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of  Pniygia 
by  the  valour  and  discipHne  of  the  Goths;  but  a  war  of  six  years  almost 
exhausted  the  courage  of  the  emperor.(l23^  The  Isaurians  retired  to  the 
mountains ;  their  fortresses  were  successively  oesieged  and  ruined ;  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in 
arms;  the  surviving  chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged  in  chains 
through  the  hippodrome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  Into  Thrace, 
and  the  remnant  of  tlie  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government.  Yet  some 
generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaveiy. 
The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with  horsemen  and  archers ; 
thej  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsuf  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  ot 
Isauria,  and  the  pnetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  military 
power  to  restrain  the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.(124) 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  may 
observe  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  Ethio- 
pia,(125)  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Crimaca  for 
the  protection  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shepherds  .and 
warrrors.(l26)  From  that  peninsula  to  Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the 
Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by  religion :  and  the  possession  ot 
Lazicoj  the  Colchos  of  ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modem,  gjeograpby,  soon 
became  the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  aAertimes  the  seat  oi 
a  romantic  empire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberalitjr  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  From  that 
maritime  city,  a  frontier  line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  for^ 
tress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates. (137)  Above  Tre- 
bizond immediately,  and  ^ye  days*  journey  to  the  south,  the  countnr  rises  into 
dark  forests  and  craggpr  mountains,  as  savage,  though  not  so  loAy,  as  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  In  Uiis  rigorous  climate,(128)  where  the  snows  seldom  melt, 
the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poisonous ;  the  most  industrious 
tillage  would  be  confined  to  some  pleasant  vadleys ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes 
obtained  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  flesb  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The 
Chalybian»{\%%)  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality  of  the 

(1S3)  Tbo  laaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anaitariua  are  brlel^  and  darklf  resreeonted  bjr  John 
Malala  (torn.  il.  p.  1U6,  107),  Evegriua  (1.  Ul.  c  35),  Theopbaoei  (p.  118— UO),  and  tiie  Cbionicle  of 
Marcellhius. 

(184)  Fortes  ea  reglo  (sayB  Justinian)  vlros  habet,  nee  in  unodllTert  ab  Isauria,  thongh  Procoplus  (Per- 
sic 1. 1.  c.  18,)  marks  an  eiseniia]  difference  between  their  military  character;  yet  in  former  times  the 
Lyeaonians  and  PIsidlans  liad  defended  their  liberty  agalnsr  the  great  king  (Xcnophon,  Anabasis,  i.  UL  c. 
9).  Justinian  introducos  some  false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians,  and 
of  Lycaon,  who  aAer  visitina  Borne  (Ioue  before  iBneas),  gave  a  name  and  people  to  Lycaonia  (NoveU. 
84,25.27.30).  -»  >   -b 

(125)  See  Procopiua,  Persic.  1.  i.  e.  19.  The  altar  <i€  national  concord,  of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths, 
which  Dioctotian  uad  erected  in  the  isle  df  £lepluuii<ne,  was  demoliidied  by  Justinian  with  less  policy 
than  zeal.  ^ 

(196)  Procopltts  de  Ediflelis,  1.  IIL  c  7.  Hist  1.  viii*  «•  3|  <•  These  nnamblUous  Goths  had  refused  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Theodorlc.  As  late  as  the  zvth  and  zvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be 
discovered  between  CaAand  the  straits  of  Asoph  (d*AnviUe  Hemolres  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  240). 
They  well  deserve  the  curiosity  of  Busbsquins  (p.  821—398) ;  but  seem  to  have  vanished  in  the  more 
recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant  (lom.  i.)  Tott  Pevssonel.  &G. 

(127)  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border,  see  the  Fenian  Wars  and  Ediflces 
a.  ii.  c  4-7, 1,  ill.  c.  2-7.)  of  Procoplus. 

(128)  The  country  Is  described  l»y  Toomefort  (Voyage  au  Levant,  tmn.  lit.  lettre  zvii.  zvttl.)  That 
skilful  botanist  soon  di«»vered  the  plant  that  infects  the  honey  '^Plln.  zzi.  44, 45):  he  observes,  that  the 
■oadiers  of  Lucullus  might  Indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the  plain  of  Erzerum,  snow 
•ometimcs  fklln  in  June,  and  the  harviest  is  seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia  are 
below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  but  in  the  mountainous  country  which  I  Inhabit,  It  is  well  known 
that  an  ascent  of  scMue  hours  carries  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Langnedoc  to  that  of  Norway: 
and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that,  under  the  line,  an  elevation  of  SI400  tet>es  Is  equiv^nt 
10  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle  (Bemond,  Observations  suf  les  Voyage  de  Coze  dans  la  Suisse,  umb.  ii. 
p.  104). 

(129)  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Cbalybians,  or  Chaldeans,  may  be  investigated  in  Strabo  fl 
Zil.  p.  825, 89A),  Cellartns  (Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  11.  p.  902-^204),  and  Fieret  (Mem.  de  1* Academie,  ton. 
Iv.  p.  504) .  Xenophon  supposes,  in  his  romaiiee  (CjfTopmL  L  UL)  the  same  Barbariaas  afaiosl  whoa  ht 
bad  fooijbt  in  hto  retreat  (Anahasiii  L  ivO 
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wlni ,  andf  since  the  days  of  Crnn,  they  mig;fat  produce^  under  the  Tarious 
appellations  of  Chaldeans  and  Zanians,  an  uninlernipted  prescription  of  war 
and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged,  the  God  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the  most  accessible 
pas!»e8,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  monarch.(l30)  The  principal 
source  of  the  Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to 
flow  toward  the  west  and  the  £uxine ;  bending  to  the  southwest,  the  river 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene.  (which  were  re8t(»ed  by  Justi- 
nian as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,)  and  eradually  approaches  the 
Mediterranean  sea :  till  at  leneth,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,f  131)  the 
Euphrates  inclines  (lis  long  and  itexible  course  to  the  southeast  and  tne  gtilf  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we  distineui^  two 
recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from  Theooosius,  and  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  his- 
toid of  every  age.  Ttieir  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the  danger  of 
their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  suflScient  to  resist  the  artless 
force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia;  but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to 
sustain  a  rejg^ular  siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  uMerstood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep  mines,  and  of 
raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart :  he  shook  the  strongest  battle- 
ments with  his  military  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced  lo  the  assault  with  a 
line  of  moveable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  • 
east,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was  compensated  by  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
and  religion;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should 
never  be  taken,  filled  the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the 
besiegers  with  doubt  and  dismay  .(132)  The  {Subordinate  towns  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared 
to  have  any  command  of  the  ground  or  water,  were  occupied  by  numerous 
forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more  h^istil;^  erected  with  the  obvious  mate- 
rials of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot ;  and  his 
cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  W9r  into  some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful 
natives,  connected  by  trade  and  mar/^age,  were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and 
the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward  of  the  .Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends 
above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant  soli- 
tude between  the  ambition  of  two  rival  empires :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet 
arose,  were  formidable  only  as  robbers ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  Syria  were  rieglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

[A.  D.  488.]  But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  enmity,  had 
been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  a  hove' fourscore  years.  An  ambas- 
sador from  the  Emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,*in 
his  expedition  asaiost  the  Nepthalitestor  White  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been 
stretched  from  Sie  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne  was  enriched 
with  emeral(^,(133)  and  whose  cavalry  was  supported  by  a  line  of  two  thou- 
sand elephants. (134)    The  Persians^were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation 

(130)  ProcopiiWi  Penlc  L 1.  c  15.    D«Edlflc  L  iii. c.  S. 

(131)  Nt  Taurus  obmet  in  nostra  marla  venturus  (Pompcniafl  Mela,  ili.  8).  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  aa  a 
naturalist  (v.  90),  peraonifies  the  rtver  and  mountain,  and  describes  ibelr  oombat.  See  the  coune  of  the 
Tkrte  and  Euphrates,  to  the  excellent  treatise  of  d' Anvilla. 

(lag)  Procoplus  (Persie.  L  ii.  c.  13,)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone  half  skeptical,  half  superstitious,  of 
Herodotus.    The  promise  was  not  In  the  primitive  lie  of  Busebius,  but  dates  nt  lenat  from  the  vear  400: 


and  a  thtid  lie,  the  yemietu  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former  (Evagrlus,  1.  iv.  c  37).    As  Eiessa  has 
been  tatcen,  Tillemont  mmtt  disclaim  the  promise  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  t.  p.  .362. 383. 617). 

(133)  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchanls  of  Adulls  who  traded  to  India  (Cosmas,  Topograph. 
Christ.  L  xi.  p.  339);  yet.  In  the  estimate  of  precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bae- 
Irtan  the  second,  the  iSthiopian  only  the  third  (Hiirs  Theophrastus,  p.  61,  Sec.  92).  The  production, 
nines,  ftc.  of  emeralds,  are  inyolved  in  darkness ;  and  It  m  doubtflil  whether  we  possess  any  of  tlie 
twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients  (Ooguet,  OrlglVie  des  Loix,  tec.  part  11. 1,  ii.  e.  2,  art.  3).  In  this  war 
Ae  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  nnesi  pearl  in  the  worldi  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridicu- 
lous Ikble. 

(134)  The  Indo  Scythe  continued  to  reign  fVom  the  time  of  Angusfus  (DIonys.  Perl eget  1088,  with  th^ 
Commentary  of  EustathtuSjin  Hudson,  Gengraph.  Minor,  too.  Iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin  (Cosmas, 
Topoarnph.  Chrbt.  I.  xl.  p.  3%,  339).  On  their  origin  and  conquests,  see  d*Anville  (sur  I'lnde  p.  18  45, 
be.  60.^.  89).    In  the  second  century  they  were  maaieis  of  Larioe  or  Guaerau 

Vm,.  hi.— E 
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which  made  valour  uaeless  and  flig^ht  imposaibk ;  and  the  double  victory  of  lh« 
Huns  was  achieved  by  militaiy  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their  royal  captive 
after  he  bad  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ;  and  the  humili- 
ation was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed 
Perozes  to  direct  his  intention  to  the  nsine  sun/  The  indignant  successor  ot 
Cyrus  foigot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude ;  he  renewed  the  attack  with  head- 
strong fury,  and  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life.(136)  The  death  of  Perozes 
abandoned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  ;t  and  twelve  years  of 
confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs 
of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  unkind  parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive 
or  pretence  of  a  Roman  war  :0^)  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the 
Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at 
that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The  emperor  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  governor  and  people  of  Martyropolis,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of 
a  city  which  could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of  Theo- 
dosiopolis  might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent  neighbours.  Amida  sus- 
tained a  long  ana  destructive  sieee :  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  loss  of 
fifty  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering  prediction  from 
the  indecency  of  the  women*  on  the  ramparts,  who  had  revealed  their  most 
secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they 
ascended  the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some  monks, 
oppressed, aAer  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine.  Scaling  ladden 
were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem  com- 
mand, and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  tne  Persians  to  van<]uish ;  and  before 
it  was  sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood  o( 
their  companions.  Ailer  the  siege  of  Amida,  the  war  continued  three  years, 
and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The  eold  of 
Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of  bis  troops  was  defeated  by  the 
number  of  their  generals ;  the  countiy  was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades 
to  peace :  he  sold  bis  conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line, 
though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastatio^  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anasiasius  resolved  to  found  a  new 
colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power  oC  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced 
toward  Assyria,  that  its  stationary  troops  might  defend  the  province  by  the 
menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,(l37) 
fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  was 
peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works  ol  Anastasius  w^re  improved  by  the 
perseverance  of  Justinian ;  and  without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the 
fortifications  of  Dara  may  represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age.  The 
city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval  between  them,  of  fifty 
paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a 
monument  of  strength  and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  and 
the  height  of  the  towers  was  one  hundned  feet ;  the  loop-holes,  from  whence 
an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous : 
the  soldiers  were  planted  alon^  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galle- 
ries, and  a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the 
towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been  less  lofty,  but  more  solid : 
and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a  quadrangular  bulwark.    A  hard  rocky  sc  I 

(135)  Bee  Uie  ftite  of  Phlroui  or  Peniset,  and  luooneequencee,  In  Procopias  (Penlc  I.  f.  e.  3— 4t),  who 
may  be  compared  wHh  ilie  fragmenu  of  Oriental  iilatorv  (d*Herbeiot,  BIbiloL  Orient,  p.  351,  and  Texeira, 
HlMory  of  Feraia,  iranalaied  or  abridged  by  Steveoa,  1. 1.  c.  3S,  p.  13d— 13d).  The  chronology  la  ably  a» 
Mrtalned  by  AMeman  (Bibliot.  Orlenu  loni.  UL  p.  305-497). 

(130)  The  Persian  war,  under  Uie  reigiw  of  AnaMaeiua  and  Juttin,  may  be  collected  from  Proooptna 
.Pentc.  1. 1,  e.  7,  8, 9),  Tbeophanee  (In  Cbronograph,  p.  134— 1?7),  Evagriui  O-'tU.  e.  37),  Uarcelllniis  (la 
Cbron.  p.  47),  and  Joehua  Stjrlltea  (apod  AaMman.  torn.  1.  p.  373— Ml). 

(137)  The  deieripUon  of  Dara  is  amffly  and  correcily  given  by  Pmcoplut  (Perale.  1. 1,  e.  10, 1.  U.  e.  13 
De  Edific.  1.  U.  e.  1, 3, 3, 1  ill.  c  5).  See  Uie  situation  In  dMnvlUe  (rEophraia  ft  le  Tigia,  ^  53, 54,  W 
Uiough  he  teema  lo  douhle  Uie  interval  between  Dara  and  NWbia. 
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resisted  thf  tools  of  the  miners,  and  on  the  southeast,  where  the  mund  was 
more  tractable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced 
io  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double  and  treble  ditches  were  6lled  wilh  a 
stream  of  water ;  and  in  the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labour 
was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants^  to  distress  the  besiegers,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  arti6cial  inundation.  Dara  continued  more 
than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  the  Persians,  who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable  ibrtreas  had 
been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
empires.* 

between  the  Euzine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Colchos,  Iberia,  and 
Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ; 
and  the  two  principal  gateif  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  frequently 
confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  name  of 
CMpian  or  ^^aiuaiitgates,  is  properly  applied  to  Derhend,(l38)  which  occu- 
pies a  short  elect  ivity  net  ween  the  mountains  and  the  sea :  the  cit^r,  if  we  give 
credit  to  local  tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Oreeks ;  and  this  dangerous 
entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls,  and 
doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates(139)  are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  of  aii* 
inHes  in  mount  Caucasus,  which  opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or 
Georgia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A  fortress, 
designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  im- 
portant pass,  had  descended  oy  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of 
the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor :  but  while  Anas 
tasius  paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  distance,  a  more 
vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Caucasus. 
The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scythia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  mountains  was 
covered  by  the  rampart  of  6os[  and  Magog,  the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph^UO)  and  a  Russian  conqueror.(l4t)  According 
to  a  recent  description,  huge  stones  seven  feet  thick,  twenty-one  (eet  in  length, 
or  height,  are  artificially  loined  without  iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a  wall, 
vrhich  runs  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the 
bills  and  through  the  valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Geoigia.  Without  a  vision,  such 
a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cabades;  without  a  miracle,  it 
might  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formiaable  to  the  Romans  under  'be  name 
of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan. 
The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  ^eace  a^d  war ;  but 
be  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should  contribute  to  che  expense  of 
a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected  the  two  empirey^from  the  inroads 
of  the  Scy  thians.(l43) 

Vn.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  tbp  consul^ibip  of  Rome, 
which  had  given  so  many  sages 'and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions 
had  long  since  degenerated  (roin  their  primitive  glory/  yet  some  reproach  mar 
be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  ot  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  such 
venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

(138)  For  Uie  ehy  and  pue  of  Derbeod,  ne  d*Berbelot  (Bi»noC  Orient  p.  157. 991. 807),  PMita  de  Ml 
Cmix  (Htot.  de  Genfiacan,  I.  iv.  e.  9),  Histoire  G«neakMHu«  d«t  TarUri  (torn.  1.  p.  140),  Otoarivr 
(Voyage  en  Perw,  p.  1039—1041),  and  Coriiellle  le  Bravo 0^»yMMi  torn.  I.  p.  14B.  147):  bia  view  ma" 
be  Cfiupaied  witb  Uw  plan  of  Oleariiu,  who  Judges  U^  wall  lo  be  of  aheUi  and  gravel  hardeDod  t/ 
Ume. 

(139)  Procopfna,  though  with  aoroe  confusion,  »^ar»  denomtnates  Utem  CaM>n  (Penle.  I.  I  e 
M).    The  pa«  is  now  styled  Tatariopa,  the  Tariff  «»«■  (d'AnvUle,  Geogimpliie  Aacieono,  unb.  a  |. 

(Uo)  This  lma«Ina»y  rampart  of  Gog  and  l»tof,  which  was  seriously  explored,  and  bellered  h^ 
a  caliph  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to  be  Jerived  from  Uie  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague 
report  of  the  wai:  of  China  (Geograpb.  NuWenste,  p,  907—9:70.  Meoiolres  de  rAeademie,  torn,  xxxc 
p.  910-^19).  .  ..^ 

(141)  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Bai«r,  <b  snnv  Gsmmm,  In  OMnment  Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  179^ 
lorn.  I.  p.  435—483 ;  but  k  Is  destitute  of  ^  map  or  plan,  ^hen  the  esar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  De» 
bead  in  the  ypar  1793,  the  measure  of  tfe  wail  wm  found  in  be  3985  Russian  trgfgUh  or  f^ilMnii  aaefe 
•r  spven  feet  Bnstlsh ;  in  the  whole,  somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length.        ^     ,    .  .        ^  _ 

(143)  Bee  the  JVwtlflcatlons  and  tfeaUcs  of  Cbosrose  or  Nuahlrwan,  in  Frooopina  (Pente.  L  L  c.  16L  9^ 
LU.)aiidd'H«MoC(pu889.  _ 

£  S 
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Atbensy  after  ber  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosopby  of  Ionia  and  tht 
rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city  whose 
inhabitants,  about  thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single 
life,  the  renius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocrates(l43)  was  the  companioti  ol 
Plato  and  Aenophon ;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  wiih  the  historian  Thucydides, 
al  the  first  representations  of  the  CBdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  ipbigenia  of 
Euripides ;  and  that  his  pupils  ^ischines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  trie  presence  of  Arfstotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus, 
who  taught  at  Athens  whh  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.(144) 
The  ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  domestic  education. 
\ivhich  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand 
disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theopbrastus  ;(145)  the  schools  of  rhetoric  roust 
have  been  still  more  populous  than  those  of  philosophy;  and  a  rapid  succession 
of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers,  as  far  as  the  utmost  linnits  of  the 
Grecian  language  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of 
Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion ;  and  the 
Qreek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over 
Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages  to  worship  the  Mujies  in  their 
favourite  temple  on  tne  banks  of  the  lli.ssus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives  :  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  and  after  the  perfect  set- 
tlement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain^ 
conversed  in  the  proves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East. 
The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  whidi 
encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion. 
In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  j>owerfuI 
engine  ot  patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a 
colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public  debate  was 
suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice  ;  he  might  abuse  bis  talents  in  the  more  pro- 
fitable trade  of  panegyric;  and  the  same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fai>* 
ciful  declamations  of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  compo* 
sition.  The  systems  which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student ;  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  skeptics,  or  decide  with 
the  stoics,  Hiblimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle. 
The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happi- 
ness and  perfecUon;  but  the  race  was  glorious  and  salutary;  the  disciples  of 
Zeno,  and  even  (hose  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and 
the  death  of  Petron\ijs  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a 
tyrant  bj  the  discovei^  6f  his  impotence.  The  light  of  Science  could  not  indeed 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  address 
themselves  to  the  human  lace ;  the  living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia : 
Berytus,  in  later  times,  wa^  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy  ana 
physic  were  cultivated  in  the  museum  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schook  ot 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  maintaVjed  their  superior  reputation  from  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justirfx^n.  Athens,  though  situated  in  a  barren  soil, 
possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigatK^:),  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That 
sacred  retirement  was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ; 
and  the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  disr^^uisbed  by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity 
of  their  taste  and  langua^,  their  social  Planners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in 
discourse,  of  the  magnanimity  of  their  fat)\ers.    In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the 

(143)  The  HfiBof  iMcratM  extendi  ftotn  Olymp.  Ixzzvl.  1,^  ex.  3  (ante  ChriM.  436—438).  Bee  DUmri 
Rolicarn.  torn.  U.  d.  149, 150,  edit  HadMMi,  Plauureh  (slve  monymoui),  In  Vlt.  X,  Oratorom,  p-  ia3&- 
1543,  edlL  H.  Steph.  PboL  cod.  eriiz.  p.  1453. 

(144)  The  ichooli  of  AUiene  are  ooptoualy  tlMHigh  omicbely  repraeented  In  the  Fortuna  AtUca  ^s 
lleuriiua  (e.  viiL  p.  SS— 73,  in  torn.  I.  0pp.)  For  the  stale  and  ar^  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Paa> 
■aniaa,  and  a  smali  tract  of  Dloearcbus  (In  the  second  volume  oT  Hudson's  Geographers),  who  wrOM 


the  second  volume  oT  Hudson's  Geographers),  who  wroM 
045.  fHoienTLiMit  dt  Vtt.  PhUowph.  L  v.  ngm.  97,  p.  981. 


about  Olymp. ezvil.  (Dmlweli^s^DissertaL  sect.  4.)^ 
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V  mndfiwy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lyeaium  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portieo  of  the 
Stoft's,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  statues  \  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister, 
delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different 
hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of 
the  founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  soooeedin^  to 
the  masters  of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit  of 
the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  en- 
lightened people.  The  Athenian  professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples : 
according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied 
from  a  ihina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates  himself,  wbo  derides  the  avarice  of  the 
sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his 
hundred  pupils.    The  wages  of  industry  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same 

.  Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend ;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money:  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
cover, that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far  degeneratea  from  the  example  of  Socrates, 
as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends, 
on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  bis  disciples  the 
gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  minae  or  two  hundred  and  fiHy 
pounds,  with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly  festi- 
vals ;(146)  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight 
centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.(  147) 
The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  and  roost  virtuous  of  the 
Roman  princes.  The  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in  a  portico 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one 
hundred  columns  of  Phryeian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  liietoric, 
of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  ami  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  re- 
ceived an  annual  stipend  of  ten  thousand  drachmts,  or  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling.(148)  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations,  and 
the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived, 
dimmtshea  and  enlarged :  but  sotrie  vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  undei 
the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  their  arbitraiy  choice  of  an  unworthy  can 
didate,  mieht  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  indepen 
dence  ana  poverty. (149)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the 
Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they 
considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  innocent  Socrates  had  for 
merly  been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  countiy ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epi 
curus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile, 
and  that  of  his  antap^onists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods.  But  m  the  ensuing  year  they  recallea  the  hast^  decree,  restored 
the  libertv  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that 
the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is- not  aflfected  by  the  aiversity  of  their  theo- 
logical 8peculations.(150) 
The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens  than  the  establish- 

(148)  9ee  the  tettament  of  Epteurut  In  Dlofen.  La«rt  I.  x.  segm.  IG— 90,  p.  011, 613.  A  tinf le  epIcU* 
lad  FamiHaret,  xiil.  I),  ditplayi  iIm  Injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fldeiiiy  of  tlie  Epieareans,  the  dex- 
terous poHtaness  of  Cieero,  and  the  mixture  of  enntemiil  and  esteem  with  which  the  Rouao  senaion  coo- 
■Idered  the  philosophy  and  phllaeophen  of  Greece. 

(147)  Damaselus,  in  VIL  bidor.  apud  Photium,  eod.  eexKL  p.  10S4. 

(148)  Bee  Lueian  (in  Euneeh.  torn.  II.  p.  35O-3.'S0,  edit  Reltz),  Philostratus  (In  TlL  Sophist  1.  II.  e. 
9),  and  Dion  Cassius,  or  XIphllin  (I.  IxxL  p.  1105),  with  Uieir  editors  Du  Soul,  Olearlus,  and  Idmar,  and, 
above  all,  Salmaslus  (ad  HIsL  Avfust.  p.  n).  A  Jtidicioua  phUosaph<^  (SoilUi's  V7ealth  of  Natkns*  vol. 
IL  p.  340—374),  prefers  the  free  eontributlons  ut  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the  professor. 

(149)  Bmeker,  Hist.  Cril.  Phllosoph.  tom.  il.  p.  3lO,  4tc 

(UO)  The  birth  of  Epienrus  Is  Axed  to  the  year  34S  before  Christ  (Rayle),  Olympiad  elx.  3;  and  h« 
opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olymp.  exviii.  3, 306  years  before  the  same  era.  This  Intnlemnt  law 
(AUmqous, I.  xlii.  p.  eiO.  Diocen.  fortius,  I.  v.  e.  38.  p.  20O.  Julttis  Pollux,  ix.  5p  was  enaeted  in  the 
same,  or  the  suoGe«*dlng  year  (Sigonius,  Opp.  tom.  v.  p  6S.  Menaxiiis.  ad  Diogen.  Lart.  p.  9M.  Conf  ni 
Pastf  Auiei,  tom.  iv.  p  67,  «$).  TheophrastiM,  chief  of  Uie  PoripateUos,  and  dlaclpSe  of  Arlsiotia,  wa« 
Involved  in  the  same  axUa. 
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ment  of  a  new  rel^ion,  whose  ministen  superaedett  the  i^xercbe  ol 
resolved  every  queiition  by  an  article  of  failOt  and  comlemiied  the  infidel  or 
skeptic  to  eternal  flames.  Jn  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
insulted  human  nature  in  thf  sages  of  aniiauiiy,  and  proscribed  the  spirit  oi 
philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper, 
of  an  humble  believer.  The  survivini:  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime  theoij 
with  the  practice  of  superstition  and  magic ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancour  against  the 
government  of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still  suspended  over 
their  heads*  About  a  century  after  the  reign  otJulian,(  151)  Proclus(152) 
was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic  chair  of  the  academy,  and  such  was 
his  industry  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  hve  lessons,  an4 
composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest 
questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  uige  eighteen  aigu- 
ments  against  the  Christian  aoctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  study,  hevenorudly  conversed  with  Pan,  .^culapius,  and  Minerva, 
in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initialed,  and  whose  prostrate  statues  he 
adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isi- 
dore,^153)  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplora 
ble  picture  of  the  second  childhood  of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain, 
as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years 
fiom  the  death  of  Pn)clus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,(154)  [A.  D.  485—529.] 
which  imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the 
grief  and  indiennation  of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science  and 
superstition.  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Culalius 
and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land 
the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had  heard,  and 
they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic 
government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and 
most  virtuous  of  nations.  iTbey  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discoveiy, 
that  Persia  resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  glolie ;  that  Chosrues,  who 
affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that  bigot ly 
and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were 
haughty,  the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty  some- 
times escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  oHen  oppressed.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the 
Persians ;  and  they  were  scandalized  more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their 
profession,  with  the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  mar- 
riages, and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  insteail 
of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire.  Their  repentance 
was  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had 
rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of 
the  Barbarian.  From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which  reflects 
the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.  He  required,  that  the  seven 
sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal 
laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  pagan  subjects ;  and  this  privilege, 

(151)  Thli  It  no  flinclAil  era:  the  pagsna  reckon  Uielr  calamiilei  from  Uie  nXfa  of  their  hero.    Pmcloi 
whoee  natWlty  It  marked  by  Ms  horoMope  (A.  D.  419,  February  8,  at  C.  P.)  died  194  yean  mn  liXcew 


fimnKntf^A.  D.  48S  (Marin.  Viti  Prodi,  c.  36). 

(U9)  The  life  of  Proclua,  by  Marlnui,  was  puUlthed  by  F 
Hoc  Latin.  Lond.  1703).    Bee  Suldas  (Umi.  ill.  p.  lt»,  186),  1 


r  Proclua,  by  Marlnue,  was  puUlthed  by  Fabriclua  (Hamburf,  1700,  et  ad  calecm  Blb- 
1703).    Bee  Buldat  (umi.  ill.  p.  lt»,  186),  Fabriclua  (BibiioU  Grsc.  1.  t.  c.9G,  p.  44»- 

fia^^and Brvcker  (HitL  Crit.  Pblloaoph.  torn.  U.  p.  31 9-330). 
(193)  The  life  of  laldore  was  conipoaed  by  Damascius  (apud  Pbotlum,  cod.  oczlU.  p.  lOSiS— 1076).    Bet 

ttw  laat  ace  of  tbe  pafvn  phlloaophers  in  Brucker  (Uun.  II.  p.  341-^1). 
(|S4h  The  anppreaalon  of  tbetcliooSt  of  Athens  hi  recorded  by  J4ihn  Malala  (torn.  H.  p  187,  aur  Deeia 

Go*.  W.i  and  an  anonymout  Chronicle  In  the  Vatican  library  (a|iud  Alcraan.  p  106) 
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tiprenlr  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  p^ace,  was  guarded  by  the  vieilance  of  a 
powerful  mediator.(155)  Simplicius  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in 
peace  and  obscurity :  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the  long  list 
of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised,  notwithstanding  their 
defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  or  their  contemporaries.  The  writings 
of  Simplicius  are  now  eitant.  *His  physical  and*  metaphysical  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  have,  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times;  but  his  moral 
interpretation  of  £pictetus  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic 
hook,  most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to 
confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence  in  ttie  nature  both  of  God 
and  man. 

[A.  D.  641.]  About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the  appel 
lation  of  philosooher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were  founded  at  Rome  by  the 
elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may  be  viewed  in 
the  successive  lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the 

g)wers  of  peace  and  war,  which  were  aAerward  translated  to  the  emperors, 
ut  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans  and  Bar> 
barians.  A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height 
of  all  temporal  gbry  and  greatness  ;(156)  the  kine  of  Italy  himself  congratu- 
lates those  annual  favourites  of  fortunes,  who,  without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the 
.splendour  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  two  consuls  were 
created  by  the  sovereigris  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

S'vjn^  a  date  to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But  the  expenses  oi 
is  lestival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  prede- 
cessors, insensibly  arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ; 
the  widest  senators  declined  a  useless  honour,  which  involved  the  ruin  of  their 
families ;  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last 
age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from 
the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates:  the  avarice  ot 
that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  method  of  advice  and 
regulation. (157)  Seven  procemoni  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which 
his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and 
pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  small  pieces 
of  silver  were  discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always 
excited  tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand 
among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  his  own  example, 
the  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian, 
whose  despotic  temper  m^ght  be  ^ratified  by  the  sHent  extinction  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.(l68)  Yet  the  annual 
consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  fondly  expected  its 
speedy  restoration ;  they  applauded  the  gracious  condescension  of  successive 
princes  by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and  three 
centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before  that  ohiolete  dignity, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law.^159)  The 
imperfect  mode  ofaistineuisbing  each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was 
usually  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  era  -  the  creation  of  the  world, 

OSS)  AgftUilM  0-  fl-  P>  W,  70,  71,)  retatee  thla  earUMUitory.  ChoiroM  aaeended  Um  Uirone  In  the  ymr 
S3lf  an4  made  bla  fint  peac«  wilh  the  Romain  la  Uie  beginning  of  S33,  a  date  moet  compatible  irith  hto 
MiV  fkmo  and  Uia  eU  age  oflfldore  (AeMman.  BibUoL  Orient  torn.  til.  p.  404,  Pagl,lom.  U.  p.  543^ 

(156)  CaMlodor.  Variannn  Epiat.  ▼!.  L  Jornandea,  o.  57,  p.  096,  edit.  Grot  Qaod  aammum  bonim 
primumquein  mundo  decua  edicliur. 

(157)  See  the  iwgulatiooa  of  Jusdnian  (NovelL  et.)  dated  at  Conatantlnople,  Joly  5,  and  addmaed  to 
Straiegitta,  Ireaaurer  of  the  empire. 

(158)  Praoopiua,  in  AneedoL  c.  SO.  Aleman.  n.  10^  In  the  ivilith  /ear  after  Uie  eonsulehlp  of  Baai- 
ttua,  aoeording  to  ibe  reclcooing  of  Marvellinua,  Victor,  Marina,  Ace  the  aeeiet  blatoiy  was  oompoaed,  and 
In  the  ejrea  orPronopiua,  the  contulahip  was  Anally  aboitehed. 

(150)  By  Leo  Um  philoaopher  (Novell,  xeiv.  A.  D.  886-411).  See  Pagl  (Diiaertat.  Hypatica,  p.  39S-^ 
30S),  and  DucanfB  (Gtoaa.  QAtc  n.  1035, 1630).  Even  tiie  Utle  was  vUided-  conanlatas  codidUi.... 
f  UeaeiiDt,  aay  the  emperor  bimaelf. 
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birtb  of  Chn«t.Cui) 


accordiiv  to  the  Septuag^int  version,  was  adopted  by  the€rieekt  ;(IM)  and  the 
latins,  since  the  are  oi*  Chaiiemagae,  have  computed  their  time  imm  the 


CHAPTER  XLi. 

Conguesti  of  Juttinian  in  Ike  WeH'—OiaracUr  andfint  caimpmgns  of  Belisarim 
— «//e  invade»  and  subdue  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa — Hu  triumpk — 7%c 
Gothic  war — He  recovers  Sicily^  Kaples^  and  nome — Siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths-— Their  retreat  andlon^^Surrenderof  Ravennon-Glory  if  Melitaritu 
'-His  domestic  shame  and  misfortune^. 

[A.  D.  533.]  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  Tears  after 
the  fall  of  (be  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had 
obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with 
equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  successful  rapine 
derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  Irom  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  already  repeated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  and  Christianity  bad  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome  was 
founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the 
proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  fndefeasible  dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could 
no  longer  maintain,  was  firmfy  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose 
opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived  and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools 
of  jurisprmdence.  After  Rome  herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  imperial 
purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of 
the  monarchy :  demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subaued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Cesars ;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpation  of 
heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this  splendid  design  was  in  some 
degree,  reserved  for  Justinian.  During  the  first  ii\^  years  of  his  reign,  he 
reluctantly  wased  a  costlv  and  unprofitable  war  against  the  Persians  ;  till  his 
pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased  at  the  price  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which  in 
the  languap  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  the  endless 
peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  ibrces 
against  the  Vandafs  ;  and  the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honourable 
motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.(l) 

[A.  D.  623---530.]  According  to  the  te.stanient  of  the  founder,  the  African 
Kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hiideric  the  eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes 
A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to 
pcefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace  ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by 

(KKI)  Accordlnt  to  Julius  AfHcanue,  &c.  U)^  world  was  created  the  flret  of  Septemlier,  5508  yeai'L 
time  mnotlM,  and  twemv-flve  days  before  the  With  of  Chiisl  (K-e  Pezrod,  Antiquity  des  Terns  dtfendU 
p.  99-48) ;  and  Uife  era  has  been  wA  by  the  Greeks,  tbe  Orienta]  Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russiana) 
till  the  TVt\%Tk  of  Peter  I.  Tbe  period,  however  arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  Uie  7SM)  years 
which  are  supposed  to  elapse  sinee  ihe  creation,  we  shall  And  3000 of  ianorance  and  darkness ;  SOOO  either 
ftbulouB  or  doubtful ;  1000  of  ancient  history,  comnifncing  with  tbe  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of 
Bome  and  Athens ;  1000  from  Uie  fall  of  Uie  Roman  eippire  In  the  west  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and 
Ibe  renaming  990  will  almost  complete  thice  centuries  of  the  modem  state  of  Europe  and  mankind.  I 
leiret  this  rbronoiogy,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  perplexed  method  of  couulinf  baeliwards  and 
forwards  the  years  before  and  af\er  the  Christian  era. 

(161)  Tbe  era  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  sixUi  fsneittl  eouncU  (A.  D.  681).    la 
Ibe  West  the  Christian  era  was  first  invented  in  the  sixth  century :  it  was  propagated  in  the  seventh  by  the 
authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede:  but  it  was  not  till  tJie  tenth  that  Uie  use  became  legal  and  ' 
popular.    Eke  r.\rt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Preliininaire,  p.  ill.  xil.    Dictionalre  Diplomatique^ 
lom.  1.  p.  339—337:  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benediciine  monlM. 

(1)  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Proonpius  In  a  regular  and  elegant  narraliw 
0-  i.  c.  0—25, 1,  ii.  c  1—13) ;  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  oould  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a 
guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  I  have  a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin 
aud  French  versions  of  GroUus  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted;  yet  the  preaidenl  Cooain  faai 
been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  GroUus  was  the  Drat  scholar  of  a  learned  aga 
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(he  salutary  edict  which  restotred  tvro  hondred  bishops  to  their  churches,  and 
allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Athaoasian  creed. ^t)  But  the  Catbolici 
accepted  with  cold  and  traosient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pr^- 
tensioru^  and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  ofiended  the  prejudices  of  his  country  men. 
The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  liad  renounced  the  faith,  and 
the  soldiers  niore  loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  couraee 
of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and  disgraceful 
negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court:  and  his  ^neral,  the  Achilles,(3)  as  he  was 
named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors. 
The  public  discontent  was  exasperatml  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent,  and 
military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession :  he  assumed,  with 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sove* 
leio^n  sunk,  without  a  struggle,  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
stnclly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular  nephew,  the 
Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence  which  Hildenc  had  shown  to  his 
Catholic  subjects  had  oowerfuliy  recommended  bitn  to  the  favour  of  Justinian, 
who,  for  the  benefit  ot  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of 
religious  toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a 
private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters ;  and 
the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship.  In  two  suc- 
cessive embassies,  he  admonished  the  usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to 
abstain,  at  least,  from  any  farther  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure 
of  God  and  of  the  Romans  ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  Kindred  and  succession, 
and  to  sufler  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne 
of  Carthage,  or  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the 
prudence  of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged 
m  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ;  and  he  iustified  his  ambition  in 
a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  bad  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  kingl^  office.  After  this  miitless  expostulation,  the  captive 
monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes^ 
and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain 
threats  and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  £ast.  Justinian  resolved 
to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend ;  Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation ;  and 
the  war  was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by 
the  most  soleifin  protestations  that  each  party  was  siiK:ereI;;r  desirous  of  peace. 
The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vain  and  idle  populace 
vf  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted  them^  from  tribute,  and  whose 
cowardice  was  seldom  exposed  to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens, 
who  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense 
ASS,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sustained  in  the  expedition 
of  Basil iscus.  The  troops,  which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been 
lecalied  from  the  Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms 
of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as 
fcey  might  compute,  tne  demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  must  be 
Ibund  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their 
own  lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  responsible 
br  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspinedi  by  such  selfish  motives  (for  we  may 
not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  tor  the  public  good,)  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured 
to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations  of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a 
victorv  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he  repre- 
sented in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event. 

.  (S)  flee  Rulavt,  HItt.  Peraeeat  VudaL  e.  sll.  |i.  S89.  Bit  bert  evldeaoe  it  drawn  (Void  Uie  lifb  of  8t 
Fdlgeatiut,  eompoted  by  one  of  hit  diMiplet ;  trantcribed  In  a  gntt  meuure  In  Uie  annate  of  Baroalut^ 
aad  printed  in  trverai  great  coliectioot  (raiatog.  BibltoL  Bunavtene,  ton.  I.  vol.  U.  p.  1858). 

(3)  For  what  quality  of  ibe  mind  or  body  1  For  tpeed,  or  beadty,  or  rakwrl— In  what  langnage  did 
the  Vandalt  read  joiner  T~Did  he  speak  German  Y^The  Laliiit  had  four  veraioat,  (Fabric,  torn.  1. 1.  H, 
t.  3.  p.  93FT);  yet  in  tpite  of  the  praitet  of  Seneca  (Contul.  c  96),  Uiey  aniiear  to  have  been  more  tuceet^ 
fill  la  Imitating^  than  in  traaiiaiinc,  theOreek  poeli.  But  Uia  naiM  of  Aalilllta  mlfhl  be  fbmout  ud 
fopQlav,  area  among  tim  UUtaraie  Bacbariain. 
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^  You  undertake,**  said  the  prefect,  ^  to  besiege  Carthage :  by  land,  the  distaim 
is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  days*  journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole 
yearU)  roust  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from  jrour  fleet. 
If  Arrica  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  additional  con* 
quest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obligation  of  new  labours : 
a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted 
empire.'*  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutaiy  advice  ;  he  was  confounded 
by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war 
would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived  by 
a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  '*  1  have  seen  a  vision," 
cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  East.  ^  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O 
emperor,  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  hol}r  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before  your  standard, 
and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son."  The  emperor 
m^ht  be  tempted,  and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  {his 
seasonable  revelation:  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the  revolt, 
"which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had  already  excited  on  the 
borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  bad  privately- 
signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government  .of  Sardinia  had 
been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian ;  he  suspended  the  payment  of 
tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found  him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royally.  The 
forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion ;  the  Roman 
armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius  ;  one  of  those  heroic  names 
which  are  familiar  to  eveiy  age  and  to  eveiy  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  bom,  and  perhaps  educated,  amone  the 
Thracian  peasants,(5)  without  any  of  those  advantages  which  had  formed  the 
virtues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies, 
and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may 
be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could  not  a£Ford  any  subject 
of  praise :  he  served  most  assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation  among  the 
private  guards  of  Justinian ;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic 
was  promoted  to  military  command.  AAer  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in 
which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by 
an  enemy,  Behsanus  reoaired  to  the  important  station  ot  Dara,  where  he  first 
accepted  the  service  of  rrocopius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  historian, 
of  his  exploits.(6)  The  Mirranes  of  Peraia  advanced,  with  forty  thousand  of 
her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the 
hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the 
toils  of  Victory.  He  encountered  an  adversaiy  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  General  of  the  East :  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much 
Hiferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  bumbled  by 
recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem 
and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro- 
longed at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterward  in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the 
wings  of  cavaliy  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid 
chaiige  decided  the  conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  imnuMaU  fled; 

(4)  A  ]r«ar— DlNiurd  exagnratton !  Thn  coiiqaeM  of  AfHea  may  be  dated  A.  D.  533,  Seiitemlter  14 :  it 
la  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the  itreface  to  hb  InftituteSf  whicb  were  publiahed  November  91,  of  tb« 
•ame  year.  Including  the  voytege  and  return,  such  a  computation  roig ill  be  truly  applied  to  mo-  lodiaa 
empire. 

(5)  'fif^TTv  ht  h  B<X(«iuxo(  ec  rc^aviaf,  4  Opam«vr«  ni  iXXvpctw  ^Mxtfy  Kurmi  (Pmoop.  Vandal.  I.  i.  e 
11^  Aleiiian.  {N<»t.  ad  Aiiecdnt.  p.  5),  an  Italian,  could  easily  rvject  Uie  Gennan  vanity  of  Giphaniua 
and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero;  but  his  Gerniania,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  caiinut  find 
lu  any  civil  or  eccleslasUral  list  of  the  pnivinces  and  cities.* 

(0)  Tlie  two  flrat  Tenian  campaigns  of  Baliaailtts  an  fidrly  and  coploutly  lelatad  by  his  secretary  (Par- 
■a.Ll.cl»-l8) 
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the  infantiy  threw  away  their  huckkra^  and  eight  thousand  of  the  v^nqulaned 
were  left  on  the  6eld  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Sjria  wa&  invaded  on 
the  side  of  the  deaert ;  and  BelisaiiuSy  with  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened 
from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole  summery  the  designs 
of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions :  he  pressed  their  retreat, 
occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the  preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured 
a  bloodless  victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops. 
Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  the  ri^ht 
wing  was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian 
^  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed 
hj  superior  numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  out  the 
ivotnan  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Belisarius  himself,  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety.*  They 
turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to  the  enemy ;  innumerable 
arrows  glanced  without  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of  their 
bucklers  ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults 
of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining 
troops  .were  skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian 
commander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a  barren  victory.  But  the 
fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  alone  he  had  saved  his 
army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness :  the  approach  of  peace 
relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  9edi* 
tion  of  Constantinople  amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When 
the  African  war  became  tne  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation, 
each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the 
dangerous  honour ;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared  his  preference  of 
superior  merit,  their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the  Byzantine  coiirt  may 
encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
wife,  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  conf^ence,  and 
incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  enopress  I'heodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was 
ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers ;  and  her  chastity  has  been 
stained  with  the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute 
power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  and  if  Antonina  disdained  the 
merit  of  conjti^]  fidelity,  she  .expressed  a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom 
she  accomnanied  with  undaunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
a  military  life.(7) 

[A.  D.  533.]  The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride  and  flower  ot  the 
army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the  pernicious 
indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by  a  particular  oath  of  ndelity  to 
the  service  of  their  patron.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had 
been  curioijsly  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  arid  the 
assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their 
courage  might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of 
their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  inarched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active 
Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  tc 
procure  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  Massagetae  or  Huns,  that  they  were 
allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand 
hArse  and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantimiple  for  the  conquest 
of  Africa,  but  the  infantiy,  for  the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria, 
yielded  to  tlie  more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavaliy;  and  the 
Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.    From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert  the 

(7)  See  Utebirtli  sadcluuacterof  A«toato>,  inUw  Ancedotat,  c  1.  aadtlwnotwof  AkaiMmM,p^3i 
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digpnity  of  his  tbeme,  Procopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against 
the  morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  the  he&vj  armed 
warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that  the  word  ardur  is  intro- 
duced by  Homer(8)  as  a  term  of  contempt.  **  Such  contempt  mwht  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  otTroj],  and, 
lurking^  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bowstrii^  to 
their  breast,(9)  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  arcben 
(pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque  or  buckler; 
they  wear  f^reaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat 
of  mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  q^uiver,  a  sword  on  their  leA,  and  their 
hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows 
are  strong  and  weighty;  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction,  advancing, 
retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  eitlier  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught 
to  draw  the  bowstring  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm  indeed  must 
be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft.*'  Five  hundred 
transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these 
vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons ;  and  the 
fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  literal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,(10)  for  the  reception  o(  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and 
sailore,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of  a 
sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps  of  thr^e  months. 
The  proud  galleys,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so 
many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was 
escorted  only  by  ninety-two  light  brieantines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons 
of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of 
Constantinople.  Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were  after- 
ward distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy:  but  the  supreme  command, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were 
present.  The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  cnce  the 
effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

[A.  D.  533.]  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  ranged 
in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced 
his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last  commands,  the  general's  trumpet 
gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes, 
explored  with  anxious  curiosity  the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  &ye  days  to 
receive  some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence 
the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis;  but  as  they 
struggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable  wind  detained 
them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain 
one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a 
lofty  gibbet.    The  national  indignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who 

(8)  See  the  prefkee  of  Proeopiue.    The  enemiee  of  arelwry  migbt  quote  the  reproechei  of  Diomede 

Sniad.  A.3aS,  dtc.)end  the  perminere  vulnera  ventie  of  Lticao  (vlii.  384);  yei  the  Romani  could  not 
eHplM  the  arrowa  of  the  Parihfan*;  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pandania,  Paris,  and  TMoer,  pierced  thoM 
haughty  warriom  who  insulted  them  as  women  or  ehtldren. 

(S)  NcoM  lu^  ¥^  •utkaavf^  rft\m  6t  ciitMv  miad.  A.  133).  How  ooneise— how  Jnat-^iow  beaotlfiMS 
Ae  whole  picture !    I  see  ihe  attitudns  of  the  archer— I  hear  the  twaufiog  of  the  bow ; 

(10)  The  text  appeara  to  ailnw  for  the  lanest  veasels  50,000  medhnni,  or  3000  tana  (aince  tba 
wudimnus  weif  bed  160  Roman,  or  1:20  avoirdupois,  pounds).  I  have  given  a  more/ational  interprttalidn, 
by  siip|jo«lng  that  the  Auie  style  of  Procopiu*  conceals  the  legal  and  popular  modhu,  a  sixth  part  of  the 
■MdmHMM.  (HnopAr*s  Ancient  Measuras,  p.  ISS,  Jtc.)  A  contrary,  and  indeed  a  stranger.  nilsUike,  has 
crept  Into  an  oration  of  DInarchus  (contra  Demosihenem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Gnec  torn.  iv.  P.  il.  p.  34). 
By  reducing  the  mmft^r  of  ships  from  500  lo  50,  and  tramilaUng  utituvoi  by  mint*,  or  pounds.  Cousin  baa 
'T  allowed  500 toM  for  Uie wholeof  Uio  imperial  fleetl^INd  he  never  Uiinkl 
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dbclaimed  the  Berrile  laws  pf  the  empirey  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of 
Scjthia,  where  a  small  tine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hastjr  sallies  of  intern- 
perance  and  ani[;er.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clamours  were 
loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity. 
But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  auttx)ritj  and  eloquence  of  tne 
^neral :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice* 
the  importance  of  di8cipliiie»  the  rewards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpar- 
donable guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather 
than  excused  by. the  vice  of  intoxication.(  11)  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  aAer  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  per- 
formed in  four  days  ;(12)  tlie  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  bj 
his  master-galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in 
the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and 
raenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude 
of  ships;  as  the  wind  was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful* 
and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to 
repose  themselves  for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  in  this  place  they 
experienced  how  avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service.  AGCordiiM"  to 
military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twite  prepared  in 
the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of ' 
weieht.  To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood,  the 
pnetect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly 
baked  by  the  same  fire  which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when 
the  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army. 
Such  unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  beat  of  the  dinnate  and  season,  soon 
produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away  five  hundred  soldiers. 
Their  health  was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh 
bread  at  Methone,  and  boldy  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indignation :  the 
emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised ;  but  the  minister  was 
not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered  along  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Zacynthus  or  Zant,  before  they 
undertook  the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  the  most  arduous  voyaee)  of  one  hundred 
leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was  surprised  oy  a  calm,  sixteen 
days  were  consumed  in  the  slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have 
suSered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not 
preserved  the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a 
part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  lengtn,  the  harbour  ol 
Uaucana,(l3)  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable 
shelter.  The  Gothic  ofiicers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to  receive 
the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and  allies :  provisions  were  liberally  sup- 
plied, the  cavalry  was  remounted,(^i4)  and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syra- 
cuse with  correct  information  of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His 
intelligence  detennined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his  wise  impa 
tience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed 
before  the  isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast 

(11)  1  have  iwd  of  a  Qntk  b^ator,  who  iniUctad  a  ilMftbrnnalty  on  the  efimei  eommitlwl  ia.a  ilaia 
of  InioxicaUoo ;  but  it  ■eenn  agreed  that  tbii  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

(19)  Or  even  In  three  days,  itnoe  they  anchored  the  flnt  erenlnf  In  the  nelfhbooring  ble  of  Tenedoe : 
the  lecond  day  they  aalied  to  Lesboe,  ihe  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea,  and  on  the  fourth  they 
reached  Arroe  (Homer.  Odyt.  r.  130—1(0.  Wood's  E«ay  on  Homer,  p.  40—46).  A  piraia  tailed  from 
the  HelleqiQm  to  Um  eea-poit  at  Bparta  in  diree  daye  (Xenophon,  BeUen.  U IL  c  1). 

(13)  Caucana,  new  Camarlna,  ie  at  least  50  mUes  (3SD  or  400  stadia)  ftom  Byracnse  (OiiTf  r.  SieUla 
Amlqua,  p.  191).* 

(14)  Procoptns,  Gothic  L  i.  c  3.  TibI  toIlU  hianltum  apta  qnadrlgis  equa,  In  tho  Sicilian  pastures  of 
Omaphos  (HoraU  Carm.  q.  tt.  16).  Aersgas. . .  .ma|:naniraiSm  quondam  generator  eqnorum  (Vlrg. 
JSncM.  111.  704)      Tban>*s  hoisas,  whose  Tictorlea  are  immortaUzed  by  Pindar,  were  bred  In  thli 
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with  a  strong  ^ale  from  the  northeast,  and  finally  cast  anchor  off  the  promon- 
torr  of  Caput  Vada,  about  fi^e  da^rs' journey  to  the  south  of  Carthag;e.(16) 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  must  have 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and 
kingdom.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  galleys,  would  hare  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Qenseric  mu;ht  have  surprised  and  oppressed  a  fleet  of  deep- 
laden  transports  incapable  ofaction,  and  of  l^ht  brigantines  that  seem  oni^ 
qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  tremblea  when  he  overiieard  faif 
soldiers,  in  the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions, 
if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honcjur  of  their  arms ; 
but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that 
they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds,. the  waves, 
and  the  Barbarians.(16)  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided  Belisa- 
rius to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the 
fleet  and  armjr  into  the  port  of  Carthage."^  Three  months  after  their  departure 
from  Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores,  were 
safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  of  each  of 
the  ships,  which  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  formed  according 
to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  souroe 
of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidepce 
of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring  gardens  ^^ere 
pillaged ;  and  Belisarius,  aP.er  chastising  the  oflenders,  embraced  the  slight 
occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  mode- 
ration, and  genuine  policy.  **  When  1  first  accepted  the  commission  oC  sub- 
duing Africa,  I  depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  **  on  the  numbers,  or 
even  the  bravery  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive  me 
of  this  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine  what  mijht  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies, 
and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  counti^.*' 
These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline  ;  of  which  the  soldiers 
themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead 
of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding  their  com,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  ciei|cyf  from  motives  of  conscience 
and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor. 
The  small  town  of  Sullecte,(l7)  one  day^s  journey  from  the  camp,  had  the 
honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  alle- 
giance: the  lai^est  cities  of  Leptis  ana  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of 
loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared  ;  and  hf  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fiOy  miles  from 
Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  proves,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits;  and  the  preference  which 
Procopius  allows  to  these  gardea<t  over  Any  that  he  had  seeru  either  in  the  East 
or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In 
three  generations,  prosperity  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy 
virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insepsibl}^  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind. 
In  their  villas  and  gardens  which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of  para 

(15)  TlM  Capot  Vada  ofProcoptui  (irlMre  JnUnlan  afterward  founded  a  elty--de  Kdlfie.  I.  Tt  e.  6),  la 
tiie  prnmontoiy  of  Ammon  in  Strabo,the  Brachodea  of  Puriemy,  Uie  Capaiidia  of  Uie  modeme,  a  long 
narrow  aiip  that  rana  Into  Uie  tea  (Sbaw'i  Trave'R,  p.  111). 

(16)  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expreiMd,  though  In  a  more  manlv  flraln,  Uie  aame  dlalike  to  the 
aea  and  to  naval  eombali.  (Plutarch  in  Antonio,  p.  1730,  ediL  Hen.  Sieph.) 

(17)  Sullede  Si  perhaps  the  Turrii  Hannibalis,  an  old  building,  now  as  large  aa  the  Trtwer  e( 
Lmmmni.  The  nuurh  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis,  Adrumetum,  &c.  is  illnsiraled  by  the  campaign  of  Cesar 
(filrtius.  de  BeOo  Afiicaao^  wkb  the  AaaJyae  of  Gulchardt),  and  8haw*s  Travels  (p.  1<»— 113,)  In  die 
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dMey^lS)  (hey  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose ;  and*  aAer  the  daily  uae  of 
the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  deli 
cacies  of  the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowiii^,  aAer  the 
fashion  of  the  Medes»  were  embroidered  with  gold:  love  and  hunting  were  the 
labours  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  pantomimes, 
ohariot^races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  marth  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisarius  was  constantly 
awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  enemies,  by  whom,  in  eveiy  place,  and  at 
every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and 
merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse  ;  six  hun- 
dred Massagets  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  lef\  flank ;  and  the  whole 
fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved 
each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in 
friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled  the 
mind  of  Grelimer  with  anxiety  and  terron  He  prudently  wished  to  protract 
the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  con* 
quest  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dai)gerous 
resource  of  nski«ig  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  The  Vandal 
conquerors,  from  ueir  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  with- 
out including  their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  :*  and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  unbn,  might  have 
crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman 
general.  But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
mvitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius;  and  many  a  proud  Bar- 
barian disguised  bis  aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious  name  ot  his  hatred 
to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill. 
An  order  was  despatched  to  his  brother  Am  ma  las,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of 
Carthaj^e,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  Irom  the  city:  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was 
destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed, 
should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from  the  aid  or 
even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of  Aminatas  was  fatal  to  him- 
self and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy 
followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage ;  the 
highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies;  and  it  seemed 
incredible  that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat 
by  the  six  hundred  Massagetse :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  num- 
bers ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously 
exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  ridii^  foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the 
first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of 
the  event,  and  misguided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Roman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He 
wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  vic- 
tory, if  he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  dischaiceof  a  vain* 
thoi^h  pious  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit  was  broken  by  this  mournful 
ofiice,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his 
infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forward  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much 
room  could  not  be  found  in  this  disorderly  battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general ; 
but  the  kic^  fled  before  the  hero;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a 

(18)  napaStt9otieaXKifosAinvrv¥&9niutsiffiu0*  The  paradtaet,  a  name  and  flvhion  adopted  from 
Nnia,  may  be  repreaented  by  the  royal  nrden  of  bpahan  (Voyase  d*Oleariiu,  p.  774).  Bee,  In  th« 
ereck  romaiieea,  tHeir  taoat  perfbet  model  (Longua,  Paauml.  I.  W.  p.  9»— 101.    Achillea  TaUoa,  L  i 

98,  i3^ 
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Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding^  the  arms  and  discipline  of  die 
Romans.  Geiimer  retiree!  with  hasty  steps  toward  the  desert  of  Numidia ; 
but  he  bad  soon  the  consolation  of  learning^  that  his  pri?ate  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The 
tyrant^s  revenge  was  useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  oi  a  lawful  prince 
excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his  life  miffht  have  perplexed  the  vic- 
torious Romans;  and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  cnmeof^ which  he  wss 
innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful  altemative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or 
relinquishing  his  conquests. 

[A.  D.  633.1  Ab  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of  the 
army  informea  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  and  Belisarius  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthaee 
had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  deamus.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day  in  order  of 
battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night 
of  repose,  that  he  might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the 
city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason, 
he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  con6de,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful 
and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable  torches, 
the  signals  of  the  public  joy :  the  cham  was  removed  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  people,  with  accla- 
mations of  gratitude,  hailed  and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of 
the  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illuminated 
for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost 
raised  to  a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their  reign  had  expired, 
resi^fned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands, 
performed  the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and 
Justinian.  One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors, 
sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cliurch  ;  while  the  merchants 
of  the  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their 
affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  showed 
them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  walls,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet.  After 
their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders  had  proceeded  with  slow 
caution  along  the  coast,  till  (hey  reached  the  Hermean  promontory,  and  ob- 
tained the  first  intelligence  of  the  victoiy  of  Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instruc- 
tions, they  would  have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the 
more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the  penis  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs 
of  an  impending  tempest.  Stifi  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  declined,  how- 
ever, the  rash  attemot  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  har- 
bour and  suburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  oniy  by  the  rapine  of  a  private 
officer  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet, 
advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta, 
and  occupied  in  the  deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station  about 
five  miles  from  the  capital.(l9)  No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their 
arrival,  than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should 
be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers 
of  the  Romans.  Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he 
exhorted  tliem,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  not  to  dis- 
grace the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had  been 
tne  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the  deliverers  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now 
be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and  aflectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sove- 

(10)  The  Mif hboarbood  of  Cartliafe,  Uie  wa,  Uw  land,  and  the  tivvn^  are  changed  almoec  as  much  m 
the  woriif  c€  maa.  The  tothmiu,  or  neek,  of  Uie  city  la  now  coDfounded  wttii  the  oontineoi :  tlia  harbwn 
b  a  dry  plain :  and  the  lake  or  atagnum,  no  more  than  a  moraM,  with  ilz  or  teven  feel  water  in  the  loli 
clwnneL  See  d*Anvllle  (Goographie  Ancienna,  torn.  iii.  p.  dO),  Shaw,  (Travela,  [  77— M>,  Mvaal 
(DeKripOon  de  1' Afrique,  torn.  li.  p.  40S,)  and  Thuanna  (IvUi.  IS,  torn.  Ul.  p.  334) 
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fei^.  ^  Tbe  Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  (at 
battle  if  an  enemj  had  appeared  ;  the  strict  order  maintained  b^  the  general 
imprinted  on  their  minds  tne  duhr  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  m  which  cu9-> 
tonf  and  impunity  almost  sancti filed  the  abuse  of  conqgest,  the  fi:enius  of  one 
man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.    The  Toice  of  menace  and 
complamt  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupted ;  while  Africa 
chared  her  master  and  her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ; 
and  the  soldien,  aAer  sufiBcient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly  departed  to 
the  houses  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception.    Belisarius  died  his  resi- 
dence in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric ;  accepted  and 
distributed  the  barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suopliant  Vandab ; 
and  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had  sus* 
tained  in  the  preceding  ni^ht.    At  supper,  he  entertained  his  principal  officers 
with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet. (30)    The  victor  was 
respectfully  served  by  the  caf^tive  officers  of  the  household ;  and  in  the  moments 
of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  bis  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and 
gesture  which  might  alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.    One  day  was 
given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless  if  they 
attracted  the  popular  veneration  ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in 
tbe  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arms,  or  tbe  favour 
of  the  people.    The  fortifications  of  Carthage^had  alone  been  exempted  from  tbe 
general  proscription :  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years,  they  were  suffered  to 
decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conaueror  restored,  with 
incredible  despatch,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city.    His  liberality  encouraged 
the  workmen ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  salutary  labour  :  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an 
open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the  rising  strength  of  an 
impregnable  fortress. 

[A.  D.  633.1  That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capita),  applied 
himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army,  scattered,  rather  than  aiestroved,  bv 
tbe  preceding  battle ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillag[e  attracted  some  Moorish  bancfs 
to  tbe  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days' 
journey  from  Carthage ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  deprived  of  tbe  use  of 
an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected 
to  spare  the  persons  and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  negro- 
tiated  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate  his  distress :  be 
reflected  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enter- 
prise, five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  he  read,  with  grief  and  shame, 
the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,twbo  expressed  a  sanguine  confidence 
that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the 
rashness  of  the  Roman  invader.  *^AIasi  m^y  brother,"  replied  Gelimer, 
**  Heaven  has  declared  afainst  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you  have  subdued 
Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Atrica.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius  appear  with  a  handful 
of  soldien,  than  courage  and  prospenty  deserted  the  cause  of  tbe  Vandals* 
Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatw;,  have  been  betrayed  to  death 
by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself, 
and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an 
ignominious  repose,  at  the  expense  of  theu  wives  and  children,  their  wealth 
and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains  except  the  field  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of 
your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or 
perish  by  our  side.'*  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  bis  «n»i 
to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  tbe  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  trom 

CM)  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  DelpUeaic  was  given  both  In  Greek  uid  LaUn,  to  a  tripod ;  and  1^  a^i 
eaejr  analogy,  tbe  nme  appellation  extended  at  Rome,  Conalantlnople,  and  Cartba«f  to  the  royal  ban- 
<oeang  room  (Procoploa,  Vandal.  L  i.  c  81.  Due^nge,  Gloii.  Gnse.  p.  SH.  AtA^mv^  ad  Atesiad. 
n.413). 
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the  natives  of  the  island.  Tbe  troops  embarked  in  one  hundred  and  twei^v 
ffall^  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of 
Ifaiiritaniay  and  hastily  pursued  tlieir  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the 
camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview :  the  two  Brother^  embraced ; 
they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were  asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory ;  no 
inquines  were  made  of  the  Afocan  misfortunes ;  they  saw  before  their  eyej 
the  whole  extent  of  their  calamities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their 
lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united 
by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger 
which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation' advanced  to  battle;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase,  that  before  their 
army  reached  Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  thev  might  boast, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the 
command  of  Beiisarius ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he 
permitted  the  Barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Romans 
were  instantly  under  arms ;  a  rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the  cavaJxy  formed 
the  first  line,  which  Beiisarius  supported  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  ^ards ;  the  infantiy,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line ; 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguous 
faith  of  the  Massap^etae,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquerors. 
The  historian  has  inserted^  and  the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speecbes(2l) 
of  the  commanders,  who  by  ar^ments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situation, 
inculcated  the  importance  of  vtctoiy  and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with 
the  troops  which  had  foUowed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  olaced  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Grenseric  mi^ht  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of 
Vandals  had  imitated  their  inti^pid  resolution.  Casting  away  their  lances  and 
missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords  and  exi>ected  the  charge :  the  Roman 
cavaliy  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice  repulsed ;  ana  the  conflict 
was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Beiisarius  was  dis- 
played. Gelimer  retreated  to  his  campj  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit;  and 
the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  nfty  Romans, 
and  eight  hundred  Vandals  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable 
was  the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  transferred  the 
empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening,  Beiisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of 
the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his 
recent  declarations,  that  to  the  vanquished  death  was  a  relief,  like  a  burthen, 
and  infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure  was  secret ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Vandab  discovered  that  their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dis- 
persed, anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of  ever^  object  that 
IS  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  without  resists 
ance ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  ni^ht.  Eveiy  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly 
massacred ;  their  widows  and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines, 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soTdiers ;  and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated 
with  the  treasures  of  g;old  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic  search,  the 
troops  even  of  Beiisarius  forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with 
lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the  adjacent  fields, 
the  woods,  the  rocks,  ana  the  caverns,  that  mi^bt  possibly  conceal  any  desirable 
prize :  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks  and  wandered  without  a 
guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage :  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to 
return,  very  few  of  the  conouerors  would  have  escaped.  *  Deeply  sensible  of 
the  disgrace  and  danger,  Beiisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  ni^bt  on  the  field 
of  victory ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  bill,  recalled  hii 


(31)  Th«e  oradoni  always  exfnpsM  tba  leiiM  of  Um  timei,  and  loiiieUiiMt  of  t^  IlwvaoM 

dsuMd  tiiai  •cue,  and  Ibrown  avray  dcdantatlon. 
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guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty  and  obedience  of  the 
camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hovtile, 
and  to  sa^e  the  prostrate  Barbarian :  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could 
be 'found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and 
aeparateir  confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor 
become  the  victims  of  popular  revenge.  Afler  despatchiiv  a  light  detachment 
to  tread  the  footsteps  of  dehmer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  annr  about  ten 
days'  march,  as  (ar  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of 
St.  Augustin.fas)  The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal 
had  fled  to  tne  inaccessible  country  of  the  Moon,  determined  Belisarius  to 
relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fii  his  winter  quarters  at  Catthage.  From 
thence  he  despatched  his  principal  lieutenant  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

[A.  D.  634.]  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving  Vandals 
yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  freedom :  the  neigjuxxirhood 
of  Carthaee  submitted  to  his  presence :  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were 
successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  nis  victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed  in 
her  voluntary  allemnce ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an  officer,  who 
carried,  instead  oT  a  sword,  the  head  of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the 
African  kingdom.  Caesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  georrephy  may  be 
confounded  with  the  modem  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  davs  march  to  the 
westward  of  Carthage :  by  land,,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors,  but  the 
sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active  and 
discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where  be  occupied  Septem  or 
Cei|ta,(23)  which  rises  opposite  to  Otbraltar  on  the  African  coast :  that  remote 
place  was  aAerwai}!  adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  hb  empire  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
He  received  the  messengers  of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
publish  the  pandects  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor 
celebrated  the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of  his  suc- 
cessful general.(S4)  Impatient  to  abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  granny 
of  the  Vandals,  be  proceeded  without  delay,  to  the  full  esUblisbmeot  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  perhaps  the  most 
essential  part  of  episcopal  rel^ioo,  were  restored  and  amplified  with  a  liberal 
hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed ;  the  Donatist  meetings  were  pro- 
scribed ;(25)  and  the  synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  bishops,(26)  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliatioo.  On 
such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  nresumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates  were 
absent :  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  number,  which  in  ancient  coun 
cils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay 
both  of  the  church  and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender 
of  the  faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious  lieutenant 
would  speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  of  nis  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  mvasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vaodab ;  ana  Belisarius 


(9S)  The  relioi  of  Sc  AnfoHiii  wen  eviM  bjr  ttie  AfHcaa  Mhopt  to  tfielr  flwdiaian  trite  (A.P. 
SOS) ;  and  It  wm  betisved  In  Uie  vUlUi  Mntofy  tfiat  Llulprand,  Mii|  of  the  Lombard^  iramported  than 
(A.  D.  7SI0  from  Sardinia  to  Pavta.  lo  the  year  1005.  the  Aug ustln  Mara  of  that  city  fowU  a  brick  areli, 
piarbte  eoillln,  ellver  case,  lilk  wrapper,  bone*^  blood,  Jbe.,  and  perbafia  aa  imerlpuon  of  AfneHno  in 
GoUik  letleia.  But  tide  uaeful  diaenvery  haa  beeo  dtopoied  by  leaaoa  and  Jeatoumr.  (Baroalw,  Aaaal; 
A.  D.  795,  No.  3-^.  TlileiiMMit,  Mem.  Eoclea.  lom.  zliL  pi  944.  Mooinuieon,  Diasium  Ital.  p.  96— SO. 
Muratori,  Anttq.  ItaL  Medll  £▼!,  torn.  ▼.  dlaert.  Ivtii.  p.  9,  wbo  had  coonpoaed  a  aeparata  treatiae  befiii* 
tbe  decree  of  Uie  blahop  of  Pavia,  and  Pope  Benediei  XID.) 

(93)  Ta  TiK  nXtrumf  vpMt^w,  la  ibe  enreaekm  of  Pmeopiiia  (de  EdiAc  1.  Iv.  e.  7).  Ceuta,  which  haa 
been  defaced  by  the  Portngueae,  flourWied  In  noMea  and  palacca,  In  afrleuitaie  and  manolhetaraa,  under 
ttw  more  proaperous  reign  of  the  Araba  (I*  Afrlque  de  Marmol.  lom.  11.  p.  936). 

(M)  Bee  die  aeeond  and  third  preambles  to  the  DifMt,  or  Paadeeta,  promnlfated  A  D.  S83,  Deeen- 
her  IS.  To  Uie  titlea  of  VmiaUefu  and  j^Weomu,  Juatlnlan,  or  radier  Beliaariue,  haa  aeqaiied  a  *w/L 
cinim:  #3MMaw  waa  preaMlwe,  and  fVwutaw  fUaa,  and  oAnalve  to  a  peat  natkm. 

(95)  8eedieoriglntfnctalnBaronitti(A.D.535,No.Sl-«4).  The  emperor  applaodahiaowaclamea^ 
t»theheretiea,com8ttflleiatei8Tlvere.  _    ^, 

(90)  DupMOeograph.  Sacra  Aftkaaa,  p.  lis.  and  Ontat.  Mtter.l  dbaervea  and  bewaBi  thii  eplflenpal 
BMny.  In  die  men  ptoaperona  afaoftbe  ehureli,  hehad  nodcerf  OiShWwpfte;  km  Jmwtfer  minaie 
1wwdiadtoBamaa,itiiaoipwhaaailinitharnBe«iaiaAatamaamiihni 
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was  instructed  to  establish  five  duha  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  station 
of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Ca»area,  and  Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  militaiy 
force  o{ paltitintt  Of  borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa. 
'J'be  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  prsetorian 
pFBefect :  and  four  consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
seven  provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed ;  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his  viceg^erents ; 
and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm 
the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  oppressive, 
but  they  were  not  idle  :  and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice  and  rev  nue  were 
infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  government,  which  professed  to  revive  the 
freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to 
exact  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  (rom  his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed 
them  to  claim  even  in  the  third  aegree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses 
and  lands  of  which  their  families  bad  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals 
AAer  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  a  high  and  special  commis- 
sion, no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but 
the  office  of  prstorian  prsefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier ;  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief 
governor;  and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
was  soon  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ot  Exarch.(27) 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  former  sovereign  was 
delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  df 
the  event,  Gelimer  had  ^iven  .necret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be 
transported  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  '  But  these  intentions  were  disappointed  by  acci- 
dent,^ treachery,  and  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted 
his  flight  from  the  sea-shore,  ana  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  ^roe 
faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,(28)  in  the  inland 
country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas,  an  officer 
whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  tbc  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  be 
siildom  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To 
his  vigilance  Belisarius  had  intrusted  this  important  charge :  and,  after  a  bold 
attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  ten  soldien, 
l^haras  expected,  during  a  winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on 
the  mind  of  the  Vandal  kin^.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  fn>m  the 
unbounded  command  of  inoustry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the 
povertjr  of  the  Moors,(29)  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of 
a  happier  condition.  In  their  nide  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined 
the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground, 
perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  cattle 
Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  un- 
known ;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the  huikry  savages.  The  health  of  Geli- 
mer must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  what- 
soever cause  they  had  been  endured  :  out  his  actual  misery  was  iinbittered  by 
the  recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the 
just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray 
the  ri^nts  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humabe 
and  friendly  epistle  ot  Pharas.  ••  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli, 
"  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an 
honest  heart.    Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?    Why  will  you 

(t7)  TiM  AlVfcan  taws  of  Jaidniaii  we  llloitrmted  by  hit  German  blocnpher  (Cod.  1.  L  III.  97.  NoraD. 
3a,37.l31,Vlt.J««Jnlan,|>.34»-377).  ^    "^ 

(98)  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  d* Anviita  (torn.  ill.  p.  08,  and  Tabul.  Imp.  Rom.  Occident)  near  Hippo 
It«gius  and  Uie  sea ;  yet  this  situation  ill  agreea  with  Uw  long  parsuii  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of 
Procopius  (I.  ii.  c.  4)f  tv  roii  "Stifuitag  MX'>''^*^* 

(V)  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  890,)  most  accaraiely  lepraasnts  the  mannm  of  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyies, 
ttie  IcA  of  whom,  by  their  lanfoage,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Moon;  yechowchaaied-howdTUMae 
llHao  Modan  saTBiai  (--fioTUoia  an  plaDijr  aaoog  thtm,  and  hMad  Ii  conBMMu 
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fuin  yoorseir,  yoar  family,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhoneiioi 
of  slaverj?  Alas!  my  dearest  Geliroer,  are  you  not  already  the  wont  of 
slaves,  tfae  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable 
to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reigni 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  rapua  ?  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace 
to  he  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves, 
whose  birth  is  not  infendr  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  That  g^enerous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of 
lands,  a  place  m  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  patrician :  such  are  his  rracious 
intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius* 
So  lomi^  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we 
reject  the  i>roffered  deliverance,  it  degenerates  mto  blind  and  stupid  despair." 
M  am  not  insensible,"  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  **  how  kind  and  rational 
is  your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust 
enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured 
either  by  word  or  deed :  vet  he  has  sent  aicainst  me,  I  know  not  from  whence* 
a  certain  Belisarius,  who  nas  cast  me  heacllong  from  the  throne  into  this  abyss 
of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself 
a  similar  reverse  of  fortune?  I.  can  write  no  more  :  my  grief  oppresses  me. 
Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,(30)  a  sponge,  and  a . 
loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the 
motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  kii^  of  Africa  had  tasted 
bread ;  a  defluzion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatip^ue  or  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by  singing  to  the  lyre 
the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfortunes.  The  humanity  of  rharas  was  moved ; 
he  sent  the  three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to 
redouble  the  vieilance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  bis  prisoner  to 
embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to  himself. 
The  obstinacy  of  Geliraer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ;  the 
solemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were  ratified  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius :  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public  interview  was  in  one  of  th^ 
suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  (he  rorjral  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  be 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  (bat  extreme 
grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unseason- 
able mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory 
scenes  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought. (31) 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  riew  example  of  a  vulear  truth  ;  that 
flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to  superior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman 
army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private  de- 
spatches maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  repu* 
tation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Van- 
dals. Justinian  listened  with  too  patient  an  ear :  and  his  silence  was  the  result 
of  jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of  remaining 
in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely  concluded  from  intercepted  letters,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must  ei(hcr  resign  his  bead, 
erect  his  standard,  or  confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission. 
Innocence  and  courage  decided  his  choice :  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures, 
were  diligently  embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  bis  arrival 
at  Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure  from  the  port 
of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyally  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Justi- 
nian :  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude ;  and  the  third 

(30)  By  Proenpluf  it  In  ttyled  a  Ifr* ;  perhaps  karp  would  have  been  more  nationaL  The  iofltniiaQoti 
of  mtieie  are  Uiua  diaUnguivbed  by  Venantius  Fortunatua: 

Kocnaniiaqiie  Ifrd  tibi  plaudat,  Barbaras  Acrvd. 

(31)  HertMlotuB  elegantly  describe*  the  stranse  eflectn  of  grief  In  another  royal  eaptivef  Psammaticbiii 
ef  l^pt,  who  wept  at  the  least,  and  was  silent  at  the  ir««icst  of  his  calamities  (I.  lii.  e.  14^  In  Um 
Interview  of  Paulus  >Emilius  and  Penes,  Belisarius  might  study  his  part ;  but  It  b  probable  that  ub  naMt 
.  end  either  LIvj  or  Platarek ;  and  it  ia  eeitahi  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  uitor. 
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AfirieanuB  obtained  the  huDoun  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremooj  which  the  cif  j  ol 
Coostairtioople  bad  never  aeen,  and  which  ancient  Home,  since  the  reif^  of 
Tiberiust  bad  leaerred  for  the  anupiciota  arms  of  the  Cesan.^SS)  From  the 
palace  of  Belisariuiy  the  procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets 
to  the  hippodrome,  and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  aveng^e  the  injuries  of 
Genseric*  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  oi  nations 
was  displajed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  elfisminate  luxuiy ;  rich  armour,  golden 
thrones,  ami  the  chanots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ; 
the  mass^  furniture  of  tbe  royal  banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the 
elegant  (orms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  substantial  treasure  of  gold,  and 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  after  their  long  peregrination, 
were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  kxtg  train 
of  the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly  counte- 
IMtnce.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  be  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still 
maintained  the  majestjr  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a 
sigh  was  heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation  from 
tTO  words  of  Solomon,(33)  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  TiiniTY!  yAiiiTr! 
ALL  IS  TANITT !  Instesdfof  ascendinr  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or 
elephants,  the  modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  ot  his  brave  com* 
panions:  his  prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject: 
and  his  maenanimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by 
iie  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  tbe  g;ate  of  tbe  hippo- 
drome ;  was  saluted  by  tbe  acclamations  of  tbe  senate  and  people ;  and  baited 
t>efore  the  throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  tbe  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed 
tbe  customary  adoration;  and  falling*  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully 
touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  of  a 
prostitute,  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre :  some  gentle  violence  was  used  to 
Dend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Gensenc ;  and  however  trained  to 
servitude,  the  genius  of  Beiisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He  was  imme- 
diately declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  home  aloft  on 
tbe  shoulders  of  captive  Vandals ;  and  tbe  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Beiisarius  was  in  the  failhful  execution  of  a  treaty 
for  which  bis  honour  bad  been  pledged  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  reli- 
gious scruples  of  Gelimer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from  the  emperor  ar 
ample  estate  in  the  province  ot  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired 
with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  con- 
lent.(34)  The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respectful  ten- 
derness due  to  their  a^e  and  misfortune  ;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted 
the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female  descendants  of  the  great 
Tbeodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported 
in  tbe  Persian  wars  die  gloiy  oftheir  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the 
reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose 
•numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  penons.  After  the  exile  of  their  kine  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
might  purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and  language; 

(3i)  After  ttM  tHle  of  ^«rat«r  bad  lOft  tbe  old  mUharyMnM,  wand  Um  Bomn  mnpiem  were  abotbbed 
bjr  Chrittiankjr  («m  la  Bleicile,  Mem.  de  r  Aeadcmls,  ton.  zzl.  p.  30S— 33S)|  a  uiuinpb  mif  bt  be  given 
with  lea  incomlacency  to  a  private  seneral. 

(33)  If  ibe  Eccleilastet  be  inily  a  work  of  BokxmoB,  and  not,  like  Prior*!  poem,  a  pioiie  and  moral  eom- 
pndtlon  of  mora  recent  timet,  In  hia  name,  and  on  the  eubjea  of  Ma  repent«nce.  Tbe  lauer  la  ibe  oplaioa 
of  the  learned  and  free  f plrlted  Groiiue  (Op.  Theotog.  torn.  i.  p.  8SK) ;  and  indeed  tbe  Ecoleeiaetei 
and  Proverba  display  a  larger  eompaat  of  thought  and  experience  tban  aeem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew 
or  a  king.* 

(34)  In  the  Belbaire  of  Marraontel,  the  king  and  tbe  eonquemr  of  Africa  meet,  aup,  and  eonr^rra, 
"wlthont  rKolleetlnc  each  other.  It  f*  tnrely  a  Auilt  of  Uint  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to 
whoiu  be  bad  been  ao  eonapieuoualy  known,  appear  to  baTO  loat  tlieir  eyaa  or  tlieir  memoiT. 
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Md  tlmr  degvamte  poaieritj  would  be  iiMensibly  mingrled  with  the  coidiimni 
kerd  of  African  lubjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present  age^  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Moorish  tribe%  a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and 
lone  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race  ;(35)  and  it  was  Ibrroerlj  believed,  tbat  the 
boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
Romans,  to  eqjoj  their  solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.(36) 
Africa  had  been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison ;  nor  could  they  entertain 
a  hope  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning;  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their 
brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their  native  forests.  It 
was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hos- 
tile Barbarians :  tt  was  iinpossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and 
defeat  before  the  eyes  ot  their  countirmen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which 
they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  hap- 
pier hour,  they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.(37)  In  the  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by 
the  Vandals ;  they  still  preserve  tneir  language,  their  customs,  and  the  puri^' 
of  their  blood :  support,  with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  jroke ;  and 
serve  with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  kings^ 
who  in  his  earb  and  present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his  va^ 
sals.  (38)  The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their 
descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  of 
the  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the  la^t  remnant  of  the 
new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  age  of  Procopius.(  39) 

[A.  D.  535.]  If  Belisarius  bad  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  alleriance,  be 
nnghi  have  uwed,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the  indispensable  dutf  of 
savinep  Africa  irom  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of 
the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.  (40) 
Their  limits  cannot  he  precisely  defined :  a  boundless  continent  was  (men  to 
the  Libyan  shepherds;  the  changes  of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their 
motions ;  and  their  rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the 
same  ease  as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.(41)  Dunne:  the  v^ur  of  the  Roman  power,  they 
observed  a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ;  under  the 
feeble  reien  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  tM  cities  of  Numidia,  occupied  the 
sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Cesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps  with  impunity  m 
the  fertile  provmce  of  Byzacium.  The  iormidable  strength  and  artful  conduct 
of  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired 
to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.(43)    They 


(35)  Shftw,  PL  M.  Tat.aiBM  Prooopiiu  (1.  U.  c  13,)  ipcaks  of  a  people  of  monwH  AUae,  as  alnav 
dbtinf  iiiihed  by  irhite  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  Uie  phenomenon  (which  U  likewiee  visible  In  the  Andei 
flf  Pent,  BulTon,  torn.  IlL  p.  SU4,}  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elcTatlon  of  the  ground  and  the  tam- 
parature  of  the  air. 

(36)  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (L  iii.e.  zt.  p.  139, 130, 131.  Paria,  1688,)  deacribea  Um  Maurttaaia 
OmdUoM  (oppoalie  to  Cadix),  ubt  gens  Vandatoram,  a  Belisarlo  devlcu  in  Africd,  fugit,  et  nunqaaa 
aamparuiL 

(37)  A  single  volea  bad  protested,  and  Oeaaerle  dlsalasad,  wttboat  a  Ibnnal  answer,  the  Vandalp  of 
Oermany ;  but  thoee  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despisa  the  poverty  of  their  ibnata 
(fmeo|rius,  Vandal,  I.  i.  c  K). 

(38)  From  the  iDouth  of  Um  great  elMtor  (la  1687),  ToBaa  deaerlbas  the  sscnC  royahrand  rsMllavi 
Bpirit  of  Un  VandaJa  of  Braadanbttigh,  who  could  muster  flva  or  six  Uionsand  soldiers  who  bmi  pneond 
aome  cannon,  tU.  (Itinerar.  Mungar.  p.  48,  apud  Dubos,  Hist,  de  la  Monarchic  Fransolse,  tok.  "^  l«i 
193).    The  veracity,  aac  of  the  elector,  but  of  ToMus  MoMsIf,  nay  Juaily  be  wupi^  '^* 

(30)  Procopius  (I.  L  e.  SS,)  was  in  total  darknew  »8t  pvtin  rtt  wU  summ  tt  tiu  am^ai*  under  t&a 
rslgn  of  DasDbert  (A.  D.  «30),  the  Sclkvonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbl  and  Venedi  alrea4y  boarded  oa  Uw 
Tburlngia  (Maseou,  Hist  of  tM  Germans,  xv.  3, 4, 5). 

(40)  flallust  rvprnenia  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  araiy  of  Reraeles  (delBelL  Jugurili.  c.  91),  aoA 
Pimcoplns  (Vandal  I.  H.  c  10).  as  the  posterity  of  the  Canaacans  who  fled  ttom  the  robber  Josham 
O^^mii)'  He  qiiotes  tn  o  columns,  with  a  Phonieiaa  faseriptlon.  I  believe  in  the  columns— I  doabt  tba 
lascnptlon— andIreiectth^pedigT«e.t  -     ,  ..    .-^. 

(41)  Virgil  (Georgfe.  Ni.  £»,)  and  Pbmpnnhis  Mela  (1. 8,)  deaoribe  the  wandering  Ufe  of  the  AfHeaa 
Bh^pherds,  rimilar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  am!  Tartan ;  and  Shaw  C^  «»,)  li  the  best  commeiiiaior  oa  tte 
poet  and  the  geographer. 

(49)  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crowa  or  etp,  a  white  cloak,  a  flgvred  tanle  and  shoea,  all 
■domed  with  gold  andsilvar;  nor  were  these  predoua  metals  lass  aaeapcahia  in  the  shape  of  cola  (Praaa|k 
Vandal.  LLcSS). 
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were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  am 
querur.  But  his  approacnine  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed  them  to 
disrcfcard  the  safety  of  theip  infant  hostages ;  and  when  the  Roman  general 
hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province^  Yet  he  persisted  in  bis  resolution :  and 
leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  be  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,(43)  who  proved  himself  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  successor  of 'Belisarius.  in  the  nrst  invasion,  some  detach* 
menls,  with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted :  but  Solomon 
speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible 
mountains :  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry. (44)  But  as  soon  as  they  were  com* 
manded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this  contemptible  obstacle ;  as  soon  as  the 
columns  ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by 
glittering  arms  and  regular  evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets 
was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  leardlea 
antagonist.  Tne  victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days' ioumey  from  Cap> 
thage,  to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,(45)  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
garaen  of  Numidia.  That  ranee  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Atlas,  contains, 
within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil 
and  climate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound  with  rich 
pastures,  perpettial  streams,  and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  mag- 
nitude. This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman 
city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants* 
The  Ionic  temple  of  ^culapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts :  and  the 
cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  treasure  ;  and  a  proverb 
is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire,  who  dares  to  attack  the 
craggy  cliffs  and  inhospitable  natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise 
was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with 
some  disgrace ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuous courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian 
rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  com^uest,  and  to  remind 
the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat ;  and  as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  west, 
the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritania  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Beli- 
sarius ;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  age 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive  genera tioas  of  mankind. 
The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van* 
Quished  and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed 
the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with  timely  counsels  and  confederate 
arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Justinian.    Yet  the  same  error  was  repealed, 

(43)  See  the  African  goyernment  and  warfare  offioloinoii,  In  ProcopioB  (Vandal.  1.  U.  c  10, 11,  IS,  J3 
19, 90).  He  waa  recalled  and  aaain  rratoied ;  and  liia  last  victory  datei  in  the  xUlih  year  of  Juaiiuias 
(A  D.  530).  An  accident  in  hii  childhood  had  reiiderf>d  him  a  eunuch  (1.  i.  c.  11),  Um  other  Rooiaa 
generals  were  amply  furnished  with  beardt,  xovvvoi  tiri»Aaft«w  (I.  II.  c.  8). 

(44)  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  lior«e  for  the  camel,  b  afflrnied  by  the  anclenta  (Xenophon.  Cyvopvd. 
1.  vi.  p.  438,  1.  vil.  p.  483.  49S,  edit.  Huichinann.  Polyrn.  Stratagem,  vii.  «.  PUn.  Hist.  Nat  vlil.  9L 
iElian  de  Natur.  Animal.  I.  ill.  c.  7) ;  but  it  ia  dinpproved  by  dally  experience,  and  derided  by  the  beat 
Jodfea,thcOrlenlal8(Voyafed'Oleariu«,p.M3).  /        /      i-  i  /         •-. 

(45)  Procopiua  ia  Uie  flrat  who  deacribea  mount  Auraalua  (Vandal.  1.  li.  c  13,  De  Edific  1.  vl.  e.  7).  IT* 
■ay  be  compared  with  Leo  Afrlcanua.  (doU  Africa,  parte  t.  U  Kafuuaio,  torn.  i.  fol-TT,  recto.)  Hamud 
'ton.  U.  p.  430,)  and  Bhaw  (p.  S6-n50). 
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the  nine  coiiMMrjences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy* and  Spain, 
sensible  of  their  approaching  dang;er,  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
r,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vamlak    After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line. 


kiaensible  of  their  approaching  dang;er,  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vamlak  After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line, 
Xheudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  he 


had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson* 
Under  hb  command  the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African 
coast :  bul  while  they  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious 
security  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town,  and  the  king 
himself,  with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacri- 
legious enemy.(46)  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were 
gratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead  pf  sacrificing  these 
unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused 
the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and 
then  dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  fo  seek  m  their 
native  country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  stale  of  the  Vandals.(47)  The  lone 
continuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the  Visij^ths;  and 
the  eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  bis  mistaken 
policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war. 
The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection  of  Justmian,  and  ambitiously 
subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  bis  countnr.  Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops,  who  afterward  refused  to  evacuate 
those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem»  either  of^  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were 
fortified  by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg^nable 
stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and  religious  faction! 
of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  vears  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be 
.  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  Ine  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity  might  number 
Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alanc  in  the  rank  of 
their  vassals.(48^ 

The  error  of  tne  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  le»5  excusable  than  that  of 
their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and 
terrible.  From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric 
had  been  given  m  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African  king  :(49)  on  this  occa- 
sion the  fortress  of  Lriybaeum(50)  in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  tne  Vandals :  arid 
the  princess  Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  nobles 
and  five  thousand  Gothic  soldiers  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the  Moorish 
wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  ttemselves,  and  perhaps  neglected  by 
the  Vandals  *.  they  viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors  with 
disdain ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massacre : 
the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  soon  followed 
by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was 
employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of  every  social 
and  public  duty ;  but  the  ven^ance  which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  migfit  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by 
the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of 
grief  and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  enter* 

(48)  bidor.  Chron.  p.  799,  edit  GrnC  Miiriana,  Hltt  Hltpan.  I.  v.  e.  8,  p.  171  TeL  occordinff  to  Isi- 
dore, ihe  tiege  of  Ceuta,  and  Uie  death  of  TheadM,  hapfiwied  A.JE.H.  9S6,  A. D. 548;  and  the  place 
waa  defended,  not  by  the  Vandale,  but  by  the  Romana. 


(47)  Procopiua,  Vandal  1 1.  c.  i4. 

'48)  See  the  oiif  inal  Cbroniele  of  leidore,  and  the  llfUi  and  alxth  books  of  the  Hblory  of  Spain  bf 
Mariana.  The  Romans  were  Anally  expeUed  by  SuintUa,  king  of  Uie  Vlalgotiis  (A.  D.  (Bl— «98),  after 
their  reunion  to  the  Caiholtc  church. 

(49)  See  the  marriage  and  (kie  of  Amalafrida  In  Proeopius  (Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  8,  9),  and  In  Cacslo- 
dortus  (Var.  Ix.  1),  the  eipoakulatioo  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare  iUwwlse  the  Chconlcle  of  Viclof 
Tunnunensla. 

(50)  Lilybvam  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xev.  4 ;  and  In  the  first  Panto  vrar,  a  scroag  ittu^ 
wB  and  ezceKeot  harbour  randarsd  that  place  an  important  ol^ea  to  both  natlooa. 
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tained  the  flecft  of  Beliniius  in  (he  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  Rpeedily  ddiglitet 
or  alarmed  by  the  8urpri8in||^  inteUtgeiice»  that  their  leTen^  was  executed 
beyond  the  measure  ot  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their 
friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths 
mig^ht  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a 
barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  g^ift  from  the  island  of  Sicily. 
They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haui^hty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing^  repentance.  **  The  city  and  promontory  of 
Lilybeum,"  said  the  Roman  general,  ^  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  daim 
them  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of 
the  emperor ;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and  must  kmdie  a 
war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  If  you  compel  us  to  take  up 
arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  lo  regain  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to 
deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful 
sovereign."  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  mig^t  have  smiled  at 
ihe  vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant ;  but  a  spuit  of  discord  and 
disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with  rehictance,  the 
indignity  of  a  female  reign.(&l) 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  aueen  of  Italy ,(52)  united  the  two 
most  illustrious  families  oi  the  Barbarians.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 
was  descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race ;( 53)  and 
the  regal  succession  of  the  Amali  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by 
ner  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian 
origin.  The  sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  j  but  his 
/igilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  last  heir  of  the 
'Oyal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ;  and  the  fortunate 
£utbaric  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He 
enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
iucccssion ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left 
:he  guardian  of  her  son  Atbalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  ot 
about  twenty-eight  jrears,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  matunty.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  Theodora 
herselt,  might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by 
manly  sense,  activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated 
her  talents ;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and^  thoueh 
she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gothic  tongues,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a 
discreet  and  impenetrable  siletx^e.  By  a  faithful  iiiiitatkm  of  the  virtues,  she 
revived  the  prosperity,  of  his  reign :  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to 
expiate  the  faults  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age 
The  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal 
inheritance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporeal  or 
pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  generously  despised  the 
clamours  of  the  Goihs,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still  consioered  the 
people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutaiy  measures  were 
directed  by  tne  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorius ; 
she  solicited  and  deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emT>eror ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne. 
But  the  future  happiness  of  the  (^ueen  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of 
her  son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  difrerent  and  almost 
incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magia* 
trate  of  a  civilized  nation.    From  the  age  of  tea  yeaiB^54)  Athaiaric  was 

fR)  Osmparn  Um  dlflbrwt  paaigM  of  frompliu  tyandal.  I.  H.  e.  S,  Ootble.  1. 1,  c.  9). 

W  For  the  refga  and  ctaf«cier  of  AmalMuntha,  om  Procopiin  (Oolhic.  1. 1,  c  S,  3, 4,  and  Aii«cdo(.  e, 
16,  with  the  Note*  of  Alemannus),  CasBiodoriu*  (yar.  vliL  ix.  x.  and  xl.  1,)  and  Jornandes  (de  Retnu 
Gelieto,  e.  Sft,  and  de  8ucee«ione  Besimnimt  in  Maratorl,  torn.  I.  p.  941). 

(iS3)  The  inanlece  of  Tinodorte  with  Audefleda,  tbt  italer  of  Clovis,  majr  be  plaeed  tn  the  Tear  4S1 
pnon  afier  the  conquest  of  Italy  (de  KuaL  Hist,  des  Peuples,  torn.  ix.  p.  913).  The  nuptials  ofJButharie 
and.  AmalMnntha  weie  celebrated  In  515  (Casslodor.  ia  Chnm.  p.  4S3). 

(M)  AtUiedeaUiofTliaadoclCftaiiiraodwBAilttlaitetodiMdbadbf  PkveaplwMak^aboatetftt 
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dilis^iftly  imtnieted  4n  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  omatnental  for  a 
Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to  instil  tbe  principles 
of  honour  )ind  virtue  into  the  mind  of  their  youngs  kine:.  But  the  pupil  who  is 
insensible  of  tbe  benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraiatSy  of  education ;  and  the  soli- 
citude of  the  queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  ofifended  the 
untraclable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
Gutbs  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Kavenna,  tbe  royal  youth  escaped  from 
his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  ang^r,  complained  of  a 
blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  bad  provoked  her  to  inflict.  The  Bar- 
barians resented  the  ind^ity  which  had  b€«n  offered  to  their  kine,  accused  the 
regent  of  conspirins[  airainst  his  life  and  crown;  and  imperious^  demanded, 
that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardljr  discipline 
of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant  Gk>th,  in  the  society  of  hi« 
equals,  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour, 
importunately  uiged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amalasontha  was  compelled  to 
yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was 
abandoned  to  wine,  |o  women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt 
of  the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed  the  mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and 
her  enemies.  Encompassed  with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  emperor  Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium  in  £pirus,  a  treasure  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety. 
if  she  baa  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace  and  splendour  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  fb  the  port,  she  waited  for  the 
success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions  excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  iustice. 
Three  of  the  most  dangerous  malecontents  had  t)een  separately  removed,  under 
tbe  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy :  they  were  assas- 
sinated by  her  private  emissaries  ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Grotbs  rendered 
tbe  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  free 
people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son,  sne  soon  wept  his 
irreparable  loss  ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  sge  of  sixteen,  was 
consumed  bj  premature  intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or 
l^al  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which  held, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to 
tbe  distaff,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  des^  of 
sharing  with  one  of  her  cousins  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorius 
apnounced  to  the  senate  and  tbe  emperor,  that  Amalasondia  and  Theodatus 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italr.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  ot 
Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of  Ama- 
lasontha was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusil- 
lanimity, which  had  deprived  him  of  tbe  love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  tbe  contempt  which  he 
deserved  :  her  justice  had  repressed  and  rep!ruached  toe  oppression  which  he 
exercised  a^nst  his  Tuscan  neighbours ;  and  the  principal  Qoths,  united  by 
common  ffuilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  dispo- 
sition. The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  despatched  before  the 
queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,(S5) 
where,  after  a  ehort  confinement,  she  was  strangled  in  tiie  bath,  by  the  order,  or 
with  the  connivance,  of  the  new  kiog,  who  ioitracted  his  tarbuleDt  subjects  te 
shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

EfRrt  old— «irrw  x<f^(  '^'    CaMtodoriofl,  wiUi  wtfborUf  and  raMoo,  addi  two  yean  to  hk  ag»* 
(kntulam  adhae  vlx  decennem. 

(55)  The  lake,  ftoni  tbe  neighbouring  towns  of  Elmria.  was  ■t^led  either  Yiileinienaia  (now  ofBolaena) 

or  Tanuiinientia.    U  is  enrrounded  with  white  rocks,  ana  aiored  wtth  fleii  and  wild  fowl.    Tbe  roonger 

Pnny  (Eptet.  li.  S6,)  celebrates  two  woody  Islands  that  fktated  on  its  waiera :  if  a  lUrie,  bow  cieduloos 

the  ancients  !->if  a  (bet,  how  careless  Um  moderns !    Yet,  aince  Pliny,  tbe  Island  may  bave  been  fixed  bv 

»«  and  fndnal  sueeesHons. 
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Justinian  beheld  t^itb  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths;  and  the  mediation 
pf  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His 
ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilybaeum,  ten 
Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  tlie  pillage  of  a  small  town  oo 
the  Illyrian  oorders ;  but  they  secretly  ne^tiated  with  1'heodatus  to  betray 
tlie  province  of  Tuscany,  ana  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from 
danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  false 
and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captivp  queen : 
but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  wert  ^iit  to  Constant itiopie^ 
revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a 
new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty.*  Yet  the 
secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jea* 
lousy  of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival : 
he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  bo  us^e- 
ful  to  the  Romans  ;(S6)  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death  with  grief  and 
indignation,  and  denounced,  in  his  master^s  name,  imntortal  war  against  the 
perbdious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  a  usurper 
appeared  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared, 
were  insufficient  for  the  subversion  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  nuro* 
bers  had  not  been  multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  a  hero. 
A  choseq  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius  :  his  cavalry  was  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors,  and  four  thousand  Con- 
federates^ and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering 
the  same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor 
before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to  decide 
whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  to 
the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 
the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted  from  the  oppression  of  militaiy  quar- 
ters; and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants, 
had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed. 
Instead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to 
the  first  summons  a  cheeriul  obedience :  and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire.(57)  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone  attempted  to  resist, 
was  reduced,  aflter  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced 
his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour ;  their  boats  were  laboriously 
hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  topmast  head,  and  he  filled  them  with 
archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
After  this  ea;^,  though  successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  id 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands,  distriouting  gold  medals  to  tlie 

Stople,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the  year  of  the  consulship, 
e  passed  the  winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  <^ 
a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circumference  of  two-and-twenty 
miles  :(58)  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  was  interruptea  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Alrican  forces.  Carthage 
was  saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with^a  thousand 
guards.t  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard  of 
tneir  old  commander;  and  he  marched  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles, to 
seek  an  enemy,  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thousand  rebels 
trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity 

(56)  Yet  Procopiuii  discrediti  hli  own  evidence  ( Anecdot.  c.  16),  by  conrewioff  Uial  In  hit  pnblle  hiatoiT 
be  hHd  n»t  upokert  the  truth.  Bee  the  Epistles  from  queen  Gundeliiia  to  ttie  fmpresa  Theodora  (Var.  z. 
JO,  31.  33,  and  observe  u  suspicious  word,  de  UM  persouA,  Ac),  with  the  elaboraio  Commentary  of  Bual 
(lorn.  X.  p.  177—185). 

(57)  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Prncopius  with  the  complaints  of  Todta 
^tfmhlc.  I.  i.  c.  5. 1,  ill.  c.  16).  The  Gothic  queen  had  Intely  relieved  that  thankless  island  (Var.  ix.  10,  II) 

(5B)  The  ancient  magnitude  aitd  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracuse,  are  delineated  by  Vk-^m 
On  Verem.  actio  li.  I.  iv.  c  53,  53),  Strabo  (I.  vi.  p.  415.)  and  d*Orville  Bicula  (lom.  U.  n.  174— 3u2)  TiM 
oaw  rity  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  loij^ard  the  island. 
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*  ot  tbeiT  ntftfter ;  and  this  ignoble  victoiy  would  have  restored  the  peace  of 
Africa,  if  the  conqueror  bad  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a 
sedition  which  was  kindled  during^  his  absence  in  his  own  can)p.(59)  Disorder 
and  disobedience  were  the  coniinon  maladies  of  the  times :  the  genius  to  com- 
mand, and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

[A.  D.  534.  636.]  Althoufifh  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  be 
was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war.  Although  he  bad 
studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying 
his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had  purchased  a 
sce'ptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he 
degraded  his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  disdained  their 
unworthy  sovereip).  Astonished  by  the  recent  exampje  of  Uelimer,  he  saw 
himself  dragged  m  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the  terrors 
which  Belisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to 
sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the 
emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  that 
as  often  as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine 
image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of  conferring, 
the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the  senate ;  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable,  before  he  could  execute,. against 
a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.  The  jeeble 
monarch  resigned  the  |>os8easion  of  Sicily ;  offered  as  the  annual  mark  of  his 
dependence,  a  crown  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  pro- 
mised to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand  Gothic 
auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  Satisfied  with  these  extraordinaiy 
concessions,  the  successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Alban  villa,^60)  tnan  he  was  recalled 
b^  the  anxiety  of  Theodatus ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador,  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original  simplicity, 
**  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty  ?  Ferhaps*  If  he 
refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue  ?  War,  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or 
reasonable  ?  Most  amuredly :  every  one  ifumld  act  according  to  hU  character. 
What  is  jouT  meaninfi^  ?  You  are  a  phihtopher-^Jtutinian  xs  emperor  of  the 
Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  dUciple  rf Plato  to  thed  the  blood  of  thousands 
in  his  private  quarrel :  the  successor  ofAuputus  ihauld  vindicate  his  rights^  and 
recover  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his  empire*^  This  reasoning  might 
not  convince,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theo- 
datus ;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a 
pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  resign  the  kingdom 
of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  sfiend  the  remamder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  philosophy  and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath,  not  to  produce  the 
second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  rejected.  The  event  may  be  easily 
foreseen :  Justinian  required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  kine. 
His  indefat^able  ag[ent  returned  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample 
instructions ;  and  a  lair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a 

^subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy ;  and  wisely  referred  the  final  execution  of 
the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisarius.  But  in  the  interval  of 
suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic  troops.    From  blind  and  abject  despaii^ 

(SO)  Proeoplas  (yaadal.  L 11.  c  14, 15.)  m  dearly  retetM  the  retarn  of  Bellsarlot  Into  Sicily  (p.  146, 
4diL  HoMcbelil),  Uiat  I  am  aatoDiihed  at  Uie  stranfe  miaappralieiiiloii  and  reproaebei  of  a  learned  crltle 
(CEoTrea  de  la  Motbe  la  yayer,  torn.  vili.  p.  103, 1^. 

(00)  Tha  andent  Alba  waa  ruined  in  tbe  firat  age  of  Rome.  On  the  nine  tpot,  or  at  lca«  In  tht 
aeMilioarliood,  euoeeiaiTely  aroee,  1.  The  viUa  of  Pompey,  <fcc  8.  A  camu  of  the  prvtorlan  cohorts 
SL  TliemodeniepiMopaldtyor  AlhanumorAlbuno.  Prooop.  GoUl  L IL  e.  4.  Clvver.  IiaL  Antlq.  toia 
&^U4. 
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Tbeodatut  caprickHMlj  rose  tog^rouodlejB  and  &ta1  pre8amptioii,(«l)  and  daral 
to  receive  with  menace  and  contempt*  the  ambassador  of  Justmian,  who  daimed 
nis  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted  the 
inviolable  privik^  of  his  own  character.  The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled 
this  vtsionaiy  pride ;  and  as  the  first  caropaifn(£2)  was  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion ot  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Piocopius  to  the  second  year 
of  the  Gothic  War.(63) 

After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  rarnsons  m  Palermo  and  Syracuse,  he 
embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  them  without  resistance,  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Rliegium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Theodatus,  was  statKMied  with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy:  but 
he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  eiample  of  a  sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public 
and  private  duties.  The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjofv  the  servile  honours  of  the  Bysantine 
court.(64)  From  Rhegium  t(f  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarius,  almost 
always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea* 
ooasL  The  people  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the 
name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined 
walls  were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soktiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plen- 
tiful market,  ana  curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples,  which  was  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous 
capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  oolony;^65)  and 
the  choice  of  V^iigil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  which  attracted  the  loven 
of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborioos  opulence  Oi 
Rome.(6$)  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea  and^  land,  Belisarius 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  htm  to  disregard  a 
conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and 
after  his  victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  (he 
dependent  cities.  **  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Ronuin  chief, 
with  a  hauffhty  smile,  ^I  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  coun- 
sel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  free- 
dom, such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  delay  urged  him  to  grant 
the  most  liberal  terms  ^  his  honour  secured  their  performance  ^  out  Naples  was 
divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  Greek  democracy  was  mflamed  by  their 
orators,  who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude, 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  arid  that  Belisarius  himself  must 
esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their  deliberatkms,  however,  were  not  pe^ 
fectly  free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose 
wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna,  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate 
enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later  period,  the  cii^ 
cumference  of  Naples,(67}  measured  only  two  thoiMand  three  hundred  and 


(•1)  A  fll^lUiM  orsde  wwveftijrto  ptonomo^-AfHci  captA  imMii 
Nntentoua  unblgaltv  (GoUilc  L  L  c.  7),  which  bM  boon  publMiod  In  i 
in  edtaor  of  Um  oraoet.    The  Pwre  Maltret  bM  iiroinited  a  commeota 


i  wiwifMr earn  nato pnlUt;  a  •nit«noeor 
poitentoua  amblgaltjr  (GoUilc  L  L  c.  7)«  which  bat  boon  publMiod  In  onkaown  eharaeMia  by  OpniMROiL 
__  -,..___, ji._    -^_,^ —  ^^. —  ^ •  ^icommeaiary:  bat  aO  hla  proniMa hava  beam 


(SS)  la  bit  chroaolaiy,  Imltatod  tn  ■ome  dapaa  froat  ThueytildM,  PiuatiyHia  baghw  aaeb  apriits  tha 
VMn  of  JoflUnlan  and  or  the  Godilc  war;  and  hit  flnt  era  oolncldfa  wiUi  Uie  flric  of  April,  OS,  a»i  mc 
feM,  aeeordiaf  la  die  Aanali  of  Baronlus  (Pagi.  Crit.  torn.  it.  p.  S55,  who  If  followed  by  Haralori  and  Uia 
adUoiaofSliMilin).    YatlnKNDepaHaiiee  wearoatakMitoreooodleUiedaiaiofProoopioa  wftbUa-. 
■elf,  aid  wnh  ttie  Chiooiele  of  MarceUlnuau 

(83)  The  iariee  of  Uie  lint  Gothic  war  is  repreeentod  by  Proeopioa  0- 1-  c.  5—89, 1.  II.  a.  l-^ao.  I.  lU.  e 
1),  till  the  candTily  of  VltifM.  With  tiie  aid  of  Stgonioi  (Opp.  mm.  I.  de  Imp.  Ooddaiit.  1.  zvil.  xvUl) 
aad  MuiatorT (Annall  d^Italla,  torn,  v.),  I  bavafllaaned  Mme  few  addltiooal  Ihcts.  ' 

(64)  Jornante,  da  Rebus  Oeticis,  e.  60,  p.  709,  adit.  Grot  and  tau.  L  p.  ttL    If  imtnri  4a  BaeaMik 


_„    p>ftL 

(65)  Nero  (says  Tacitus,  Annal.  zv.  3S,}  Neapolhn  quasi  Gnecam  urbem  delegit  One  hondied  aad 
Mtf  years  afterward,  la  the  time  of  Septtmlus  Sererus,  the  HeUnitm  of  the  Neapoliiam  is  pralsfd  Inr 
Fhllosiratas:  yoac  KXh/vts  m  afvirM,  •#!»  km  rut  cmSat  ntw  Xsywv  BAX^nmit  siei  (laoo.  I.  L  p.  vL 
edlLOIear.)  ^ 

(66)  Tha  oOmn  of  Naples  hi  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  VirgU,  Raraee,  SIHus  nafleaK  and  SlatiiM 

(Clttvar.  Ital.  Ant.  I.  It.  p.  114^  1150).    In  an  etc«ant  epistle  (8ylv.  L  HL  5,  r  -'^    ^ -^  . . 

Natinsandettakes  the  difficult  tiwk  of  drawtni;  his  wift  Oora  the  j ' 

(67)  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  afler  the  conquest  of  > 


r  ir|[u,  nvnwe,  oinus  inncHK  ana  ocanas 
Bylv.  L  HL  5,  p.  04-^08,  cdH  Marktand). 
le  pteasunv  of  Roma  to  that  calm  rptreaL 
f  Nsples  (A.  D.  use; ,  which  he  made  UK 
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nity  tliree  ptoes  :(68)  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  piecipioea  or  th^ 
iea ;  when  tbe  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  miglit  be  drawo 
from  wells  and  fountains ;  and  tbe  stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  consume 
tbe  patience  of  tbe  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius 
was  almost  eibausted,  ami  he  bad  reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  aban- 
doning tbe  siege,  that  he  roi|^ht  march,  before  the  winter  season,  against  Kome 
and  tbe  Gothic  kinr.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  tbe  bold  curiosity  of  ao 
Isaurian,  who  explored  tbe  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported 
that  a  passsM  mif[;ht  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  fiie  of  armed  soldiers  into 
the  heart  ottbe  city.    When  tbe  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane 

rsra)  risked  Xh4  discoyefy  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonition  oi 
impending  danger.  In  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  night,  four  hundred  Romans 
enterea  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an 
dive-tree,  into  tbe  bouse  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trum- 
pets, surprised  tbe  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who  on 
all  sides  scaled  tbe  walls,  and^  burst  open  tbe  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime 
which  is  punished  by  social  justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the 
Huns  were  distioffuished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples,  to  moderate  the  calamities  which  be 
predicted.  ^  Tbe  gold  and  silver,"  be  repeatedly  exclaimed, ''are  the  iust 
rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare  tbe  inhabitants,  they  are  Christians,  tne^ 
are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  tbe  cbildren  to  then- 
parents,  tbe  wives  to  their  husbands ;  and  show  them  by  your  ^^nerosity,  of 
what  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves."  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror  ;(69)  and  when  the  Neapolitans 
returned  to  their  bouses,  tliey  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment 
of  their  bidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  tbe  service  of 
tbe  emperor ;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the 
Qoths,  acknowledged  his  dominion ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Caledonian  boar, 
which  were  still  shown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  histo- ' 
rian  of  Belisarius^lO) 

[A.  D.  640.]  The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  bad  expected 
their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive  and  almost  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured  his  person  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  while  bis  cavalry  advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  waj[,  and 
encamped  in  the  Pomptine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles  in 
length,  had  been  recently  drained,  and  converted  into  excellent  pastuies.(71  ^ 
But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  ana 
Gaul ;  and  tbe  feeble  mind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  tbe  unsuccessful 
event  of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  tlie  downfall  of  his  empire.(72) 
The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate 
master.  Tbe  character  of  Tbeo(»tus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and 
idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power;  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  hb  race,  his  nation,  and  bis  throne ;  and  their  general 

csplul  of  hlf  MW  kiaffdom  (Ghuinoiia,  lHocta  Civile,  torn.  H.  p.  160).  That  eky.  tin  tUrd  In  ChriMlMi 
Europe,  it  now  at  least  twelve  milet  In  eircumferenee  (Jul.  Cctar.  CapaccH  Hist.  Meapol.  1. 1,  p.  17),  and 
contain*  more  inhabitants  (350,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  tbe  known  world. 

(08)  Not  geometrical,  but  eommon  paces,  or  steps,  oTSS  Freneh  Inebes  (d*Aaville,  Measures  ItlAerairas^ 
p.  T^J) :  the  3363  do  not  make  an  Englbh  mile. 

(09)  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Sylverius  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled  Naples,  and  inportiNl 
eolonies  of  African  capUves  Into  SleUy,  Calabria,  and  ApuUa  (Hist.  Misoell  1  ivi.  in  Muraiori,  torn.  L  p. 

(70)  Beneventnm  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleaffer  (Clavar.  torn.  ii.  p.  IIOS,  1196).  The 
Caledonian  hunt  Is  a  picture  of  savaae  life.  (Ovid  Meumorph.  1.  vIM.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  wera 
leaned  acatnst  a  hog:  the  brutes  (not  the  bog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  tbe  head. 

(71)  Tbe  Dtemiuvium  is  Strang dv  confounded  by  Cluverius  (torn.  ii.  p.  1007,;  with  the  river  UAaa. 
II  was  la  truth  a  caoa)  of  nineteen  miles,  flfom  Forum  Appi  to  I'erraelna,  on  which  Horace  embarked  ia 
the  niffhL  The  Deeennovium  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Castlodorius  haa  been 
MdfeleoUy  ruined,  restored,  and  obliierated.  (d' Anville,  Analyse,  de  ritalie,  p.  IBS,  fcc) 

(78)  A  jew  vratlfled  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  rnU  the  (Jhristlana,  by  eockisinf  three  bands,  eaeh  of 
tan  hofs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Grseks,  and  RomaiM.  Of  the  firat,  almost  all  were 
fimnd  dead-alrooet  all  of  the  second  were  aUve-of  tbe  third,  half  died,  and  tbe  leat  lost  tlislr  bristiea 
Ho  unsuitable  emblem  of  the  event 
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Vitig«s,  whose  valour  had  been  siipialized  in  the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised  wi^ 
l^naniinous  applause  on  the  bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  nimour, 
the  abdicated  monarch  fled  from  the  iustice  of  bis  country,  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  reveng:e.  A  Goth  wnom  he  had  injured  in  his  love,  overtook 
Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaugh- 
tered him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian) 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title 
to  reign  over  them  :  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  eveiy  aee,  that  Vili^es  im- 
patiently wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  mi^ht  %eize,  with  the 
reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  here 
ditaiy  right.  A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and' the  new  monarch 
reconcile  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace, 
which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessors  rendered  wise  and  indispensable. 
The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  delay 
till  the  next  spriti^  the  operations  of  offensive  war;  to  summon  their  scattered 
forces:  tp  relimiuish  their  distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to 
the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged  warrior,  was  leA  in  the  capital 
with  four  thousand  soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  mieht  have  secondea  the 
zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a 
momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds. 
They  furiously  exclaimed  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the  -tombs  of  the  Cesars 
should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the  north :  and  without  reflect- 
ing, that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed 
the  restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  and  people,  mvited  tne 
lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the 
city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Beli- 
sarius  had  fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cunie,  he  advanced  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contemplated  the  decayed  gran 
dour  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways. 
The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preser>'ed 
its  primeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the  large  polished 
stones,  of  which  that  solid,  thoueh  narrow  road,  was  so  firmly  compacted. (73) 
Belisarius,  however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  disappeared ;  when  he  made  his 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  without  molestation 
along  the  Flaminian  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years  servitude,  was 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.    Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of 

Cride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief, 
imself  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome,  to  the  throne 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.(74) 

[A.  D.  637.]  The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were 
devoted  to  mutual  con^^ratulation  and  the  public  joy ;  and  the  Catholics  pre 
pared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  a  hero,  the  Romans  acquired  some  notion 
of  the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors :  they  were  edified  by 
the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid 
discipline  secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice 
They  applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent 
countiy,  as  far  as  Naroi^  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate 
the  clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood,  that  he  had 


c.  19) ;  and  ihe  day  (the  UtUA)  mny  be  admitted  on  the  iiUght  evidence  of  Nicepborui  CallaUiiM  (1.  IL 
c.  13).    For  Uiia  accurate  cluoaologjr  we  are  indebted  to  the  dUlgence  and  ludgment  of  Pa^  (totti.  i,  |i 
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ritolTed,  and  would  speedUy  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege  against  the  powen 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed  dunng  the 
winter  season,  with  diligence  and  .effect.  From  their  rustic  habitations,  from 
their  distant  garrisons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  ol  their 
country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers,  that  after  an  arm^  had  been  detached 
for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia,ooe  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nebtine  men  marched 
under  the  royal  standard.  According  to  tfaie  demes  of  rank  or  merit,  th«» 
Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  ginis,  and  liberal  promises:  he 
moved  along  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
S^leto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Narui,  and  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow  jpassage  was 
fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Beiisarius  had  computed  the  value  ol  the  twenty 
days»  which  must  be  lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  con- 
sternation of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  the 
head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian 
gate  to  mark  the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and' to  survey  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innumerable 
squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  his  life ;  and  the  deserters  pointed 
to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a  Day,(75)  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on  that 
memorable  day.  ''  Aim  at  the  bay  norse,*'  was  the  universal  cry.  £very  bow 
was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  com- 
mand was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who' were  ignorant  of  its  rea'. 
motive.  The  bolder  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  ot 
swords  and  spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus, 
the  8tandard-bearer,(76)  who  maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he  was  pierced 
with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Beiisarius  himself.  The  Roman 
general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous :  on  eveiy  side  he  discharged  his 
weighty  and  mortal  strokes:  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour,  and 
defended  bis  person ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled 
before  the  arms  of  a  hero.  They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  ti  e 
Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  tne  gates  of  the  city:  the  e^tes  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  and 
the  public  terror  was  increased  by  toe  report  that  Mlisarius  was  slain.  His 
countenance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  bis  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted ;  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  still 
remained;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  despondira:  companions;  and  their 
last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The  Flaminian  |pte  was 
thrown  open  to  a  reed  triumph;  but  it  was  not  before  Beiisarius  had  visited 
every  iiost,  and  provided  for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  by 
his  wite  and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep,  fn 
the  more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or 
even  permitted  to  display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  example 
of  Beiisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Heniy  IV.,  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  of  Alexander. 

Af\er  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  army  of  the 
Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  continued 
above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the 
severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Rome  within  a 
line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  paces ;  and  that  circum- 
ference, except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph 

fS)  A  home  of  a  bay  or  red  oolour  was  atjrled  ^tXtof  by  Um  Oreftki,  l>alan  by  the  Barbariant,  and 
Ipaaix  by  the  Romam.  HoaeaU  apadieea,  aaya  Vf  nil  (Gaorgic  I.  iii.  7S,  wlUi  Um  Obaervailona  of  Martin 
and  Uayne).  Xm^l  ofBmtWt  aigaiAm  a  branch  of  Um  palm  tree,  whoae  name,  ^im(,  is  qrnooymous  to 
red.    Aulas  G«Uioa,ti.  96. 

El  I  Interpret  ^avJaXapcsf,  not  as  a  proper  name,  bat  an  oflloe,  standard-beaierf  from  frsndnsi  (vexinimi) 
baric  word  a«fo^ed  by  the  Oreeks  and  Eomane.    Paul  DIaeon.  1. 1,  c  90.  p.  TOOi    Grot.  Nomina 
Ooihlea,  p.  57a.    Duoai^e,  Gloas  Latin,  tmn.  L  p. «»,  Sia 
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of  Aurelian,  (o  the  peaceful  but  obscure'  reiffn  of  the  modem  pope8.(77^  But 
ID  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowdea  wjlb 
habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and  the  populous  suburbs  that  stretched  along^ 
the  public  roadSf  were  darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre* 
Adversity  swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments  and  left  naked  and  desolate 
a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state, 
could  send  into  the  field  above  tbirt^r  thousand  males  of  a  militaiy  age  ;(78) 
and»  notwithstanding:  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part, 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  m^ht  be  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not 
neglect  this  important  resource,  liis  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and 
di%ence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while  they  slept,  and  faboured  while 
they  reposed :  he  accepted  the  vduntary  service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indi- 
gent  of  the  Roman  youth ;  and  the  companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  repre- 
sented, in  a  vacant  post,  the  presence  of  tlie  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away 
to  more  essential  duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans 
who  had  foueht  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  although 
that  gallant  Band  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such 
contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 
discerned  ;(79)  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm 
still  extant  oetween  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gate&  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.(80) 
The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles ;  a  ditch,  broad  ana 
deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  and  the  arehers  on  the  rampart  were 
assisted  by  military  engines ;  the  6ctttita,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted 
short  but  massy  arrows :  the  onagri^  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of 
a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enonnous  size.(81)  A  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  Tiber ;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the 
mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian(82)  was  converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  uses 
of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  die 
Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret,  rising  from  a  quadrangular  basis :  it  was 
covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers. (83)  To  each  of  his  lieutenants,  Belisarius 
assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  respective 
posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  fonnidiable  host  of 
the  Uoths  was  iasufficient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city ;  of  the 
fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested  from  the  Praenestine  to  the  Flaminian 
way;  and  Yitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  for- 

(77)  M.  (TAiiTine  hu  glvai,  In  the  Mraioln  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1756  (torn.  zxx.  p.  1Q»— 836) 
t  plan  of  Rome  on  a  amallar  icale,  but  ftr  more  accurate  than  that  which  be  bad  delineated  in  1738,  flir 
EoiUn*B  hletory.  Experience  had  Improved  his  knowledge ;  and,  Instead  of  Ronl*t  topofraphy,  he  used 
Uie  new  and  excellent  map  of  NoUi.  Pllnv*s  old  measure  of  xiii  must  be  reduced  to  viU  miles.  It  li 
•aaier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hliia  or  bulldinga.* 

(78)  In  Uie  year  1700,  Labat  (yoyagee  en  Iialle,  tom.  111.  p.  918,)  reckoned  138,568  OtariMiaa  aouk, 
besides  8  or  10,000  Jewe-wltbout  eoulst— In  the  year  1763,  the  nuroben  exceeded  160,000. 

(79)  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardinl  (Roma  Antka,  L  L  c  vUi.  p.  SI,)  eooid  diatingaish  the  conoltiiaiie 
opecmdlBdlaarto. 

(80)  The  flasttre  and  leaning  In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Procoplna  obserted  (Oolb.  1  L  c  13), 
li  risible  to  the  present  hoar.    Donat  Roma  Vetos,  1.  i.  c.  17,  d.  53, 54. 

(81)  Lipaiaa  (Opp.  tom.  UL  Polloreet.  1.  ill.)  was  Ignorant  of  Uiia  clear  and  conspicuous  paange  of  Pro- 
coplua  (Goth.  1. 1,  c.  SI).  The  engine  was  named  eiwypoc,  the  wild  an,  a  caldtrando  (Hen.  8teph.  The 
saur.  LInguB  Gnec  torn.  it.  p.  1340, 1341.  tom.  UL  p.  877).  I  have  seen  an  lagenkNis  model|  contxlv«i! 
and  executed  by  General  MdviUe,  which  Imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiqnhy. 

(jBS)  The  description  of  this  maosolenm,  or  mole,  in  Prooopius  (1.  i.  c.  9S),  is  the  flrat  and  heat  The 
height  above  the  walls  evc^  tf  XtBw  PoKnV'    On  NoUi*s  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  960  Englbh  feett 

(83)  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  hfa  own  master-piece.  Rome  now  coDtaias 
above  thlrtr  of  the  same  character.  When  the  ditch  of  8t.  Angelo  was  cleaned  under  Urban  vm.,  the 
workmen  fouml  the  sleeping  Faon  of  the  Barberinl_palaee,  but  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  bees 
dnkenftomlliatbemUfulsialiie.    Wla€keUBao,HiaLdsrAfft,iom.lL  v.«,58,loiii.ill.p.96S 
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tified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  On  the  Tuscnn  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh 
encampment  was  fofmed  in  the  field  or  circus  of. the  Vatican,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  commanding^  the  Miivian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber:  but 
they  appVoached  with  devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter;  and  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  Christian 
enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victoir,  as  often  as  the, senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring,  in  solemn  pomp,  the 
g^tes  of  the  temple  of  Janus.(84)  Domestic  war  now  rendered  the  admo- 
nition superfluous,  and  the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  religion.  But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  leit  standing  in  the  foniir 
of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  oi 
a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces,  directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The  double 
gates  were  likewise  of  brass ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on  their  rusty, 
binges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret,  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  provide  all  the  instru* 
ments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  ' 
the  ditches,  scaling  ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  ^  The  laigest  trees  of  the  forest 
supplied  the  timbers  of  four  battering  rams :  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  ot  them  was  worked  by  the  labour  ot 
fifty  men.  The  lofly  wooden  turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed 
a  spacious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Preenestine  gate  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault ; 
and  the  Romans,  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the 
ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow  ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  snout  of 
applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,* 
and  the  stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation. 
The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the 
teams  of  oxen ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ;  the  towers 
which  they  drew,  remained  useless  and  immoveable,  and  a  single  moment  dis- 
concerted the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  AAer  this  disappoint 
ment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  corftinue,  the  assault  of  (he  Salarian, 
rate,  that  ne  might  divert  the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal 
forces  more  strenuously  attacked  the  Prsenestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the 
double  walls  of  Vivarium(85^  were  low  or  broken ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were  feebly  sruarded :  tne,  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope 
of  victory  and  spoil :  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Romans,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious 
in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  (he 
attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  chanees 
of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible  advantaj^,  transported  his  person  to  the 
scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders. 
The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  irom  the  morning  to  the  eveninc^ ;  the 
Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  be  had 
vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according 
to  the  confession  ot  their  own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced 
to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  iavelin  to  fall  without  effect; 
and  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered*. 

(94)  Procoplitfl  haa  given  the  beit  dwcriptlon  of  tlie  temple  of  Janof,  a  national  deity  of  Lattam 
(Heyne,  Bxcura.  v.  ad  L  vll.  Aoeid).  It  wan  once  a  gate  In  the  prtmitivo  city  of  Romulua  and  Num 
JNaidint,  p.  13.  996.  389).    Virgil  haadeaeribed  Uie  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and  an  antlquarlaa. 

(85)  ^  yivmHwm  waa  an  aogle  In  tiie  new  watt  aneloaed  for  wild  beaaia  (Procrartua,  Goth.  L  Lc  SI.  Tka 
ifol  la  itUl  vialMa  la  NardM  a  It.  e.  9,  p.  !»,  10^,  and  Nom'a  grant  plan  oTBmm 
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witQ  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  flying;  enemies.  Bdisarius  instantly  sallied 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victoiy,  (he  hos- 
tile engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  constematioo 
of  the  (joths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Home  degenerated  into  a  tedious 
and  indolent  blockade ;  and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman 

feneral,  who  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above  five  thousand  of  their 
ravest  troops.  Their  cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow  :  their 
archers  servea  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contendii^; 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance  or  at  hand,  were 
alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunities :  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the 
cnaige  or  sounded  the  retreat,(86)  the  squadrons  which  he  detached  were  sel- 
dom unsuccessful.  These  partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardour 
among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and 
to  disi^ard  the  dangers  of  a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived 
himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infantjy,  who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were 
'rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman 
legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their  presumption, 
yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility 
of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  Jn  the  Quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Romans  prevailed ;  and  if  the  irreparable  moments  bad  not  been  wasted  in  the 
pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged 
in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarius 
advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army,  four  thousand 
soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressea  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  conquer ; 
they  died :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  prudence  of  the 
general,  and  the  victors  started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect 
of  an  armed  rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  hj  a  deteat ; 
and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  bis  designs, 
than  the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  his  assi- 
duous care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger  of  famine,  more  ilreadful  than 
the  Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of  com  was  imported  from  Sicilv ; 
the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  toe 
city ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infrineed  by  the  strong  plea  of 
the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept 
the  aqueducts ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  water  mills  was  the  first  inconvenience, 
which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  laige  vessels,  and  fixing  mill  stones 
in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  o^ 
the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  still  continued  to  give  motioa 
to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  more  distant  quarters  were  sup- 
plied from  domestic  wells ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impa- 
tience, the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  laige  portion  of  Rome,  from  the 
Prenestine  ^ate  to  the  chuich  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the  Goths; 
their  excursions  were  restrained  b^  the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops :  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  led  free 
and  unmolested  for  the  introduction  of  com  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve 
himself  from  a  wieless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptoiy 
orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  toe  women,  the  children,  and  slaves ;  required 
his  soldiers  to  dismiss  tneir  male  and  female  attendants,  and  regulated  their 
allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in  provisions,and  the  other  in  money. 

(80)  For  Uie  Ilcmi«n  tninipet  and^Iti  variout  doIm,  conniU  Upiiat  de  MIlitlA  RonaoA  (Opp.  torn.  iU.  L 
It.  Dialog,  x.  p.  135->189}.  A  mode  of  dlatinguiabing  the  chmrga  by  the  hone  tniinpet  of  anUd  hnm,  and 
Uie  retiTMU  by  Uie  foot  trumpet  of  leather  aad  l%hl  wood,  wae  reGomineoded  by  Prooopius,  and  adopted 
Inr  BeUiariue.    GoUl  I.  It  e.«^  -•       — i  ,  ^  y^ 
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His  foresig^ht  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  public  distress,  as  sooo  as  the  Goths 
had  occupied  two  important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss 
of  the  port»  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  best  communication  with  the  sea ; 
and  he  reflected  with  grief  and  ang;er,  that  three  hundred  men,  could  he  have 
spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended  its  inipregnable  works.  Seven 
miles  from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal 
aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other,  enclosed  within  their  solid 
and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  spacej^87)  where  Vitiges  established  a  camp  of  seven 
thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  gprana- 
ries  of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  countiy  had  been  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty 
excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the  foraee 
of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers  never  failed :  but  in  the  last  months 
of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the  miseries  ot  scarcity,  unwholesome 
food,(88)  and  contagious  disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings ; 
but  be  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched,  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  pro* 
gress  of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans  from  the  dreams 
of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of 
small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  their  master  was 
derived  from  tbei  Gothic  or  the  Latin  language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
listened  to  their  just  complaints,  but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight 
or  capitulation ;  represseci  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle :  amused  them 
with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the  city 
from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  changed 
the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed :  the 
various  precautioits,  of  patroles,  watchwords, lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly 
employed  to  discover  whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ;  ouleuards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful 
fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  mtercepted,  which  assured  the  king  of  the 
Goths,  that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof,  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several 
senators  were  banished,  ana  the  pope  Sylverius  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  at  his  headrquarters  in  the  Pincian  patace.(89^ 
Tne  ecclesiastics  who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,(90)  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius.  The 
conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  Antonina, 
who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch ;  the  general  was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  re* 
proacb  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Accused  by 
credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  suoscription,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit  of 
a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the  East.*  At  the 
emperor*s  command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new 
bishop;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
Vigil ius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imputed 
to  Belisarius :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served 

(S7>  Proeopiiui  (Goch  I.  It.  c  3,)  has  foifoC  to  name  then  aqnedtteta :  nor  can  auch  a  doabta  InteraeeUon, 
at  auch  a  dUtance  from  Rome,  be  cleaily  aacerulned  from  the  writings  of  Fromloua  FabrctU  and  Baclii- 
iiard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  mapa  of  Lameti  and  Clnfolaol.  Seven  or  eight 
milee  dnm  the  city  (90  etadla)  on  the  road  to  Albana,  between  Uie  Latfai  and  Appian  waya,  I  diecero  the 
pemaioi  of  an  aquedaa  (probably  Uie  Septimian),  a  aeries  (630  paces)  of  arebes  twenty-five  leet  high 

(ffi>  They  made  sansages,  cXAoraf,  of  roale*s  flesh:  nnwholesnme  If  the  animals  had  dtod  of  Um 
plagoe.  Otherwise  Uie  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  sold  to  be  made  of  aas  flesh  (Voyages  de  Labat, 
torn.  11.  p.  SIS). 

(80)  The 


^  name  of  tiie  palace,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all  derived  two  the  ssnator  Plnchis 
cent  vestiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  MImros  of  Uit 
del  Monte  (Nardint  I.  iv.  c.7,  p.  196.  Eschlnard,  p.  «9,  SIO,  the  old  plwi  of  BuflitliKS  and 
:  plan  of  NoUl).   Belisarius  bad  fixed  his  staUon  between  Uie  Pineian  and  Balartan  gales  (Proeop. 

Gotfi.  I.  i.  c  15).  ^     «  „    _.  . 

(90)  From  the  mention  of  tbe  nrimum  et  secundum  velom,  It  should  seem  that  Beilsartiiiieven  la  • 

•kfc,  repraseuled  tbe  emperor,  and  mmatainad  Uie  proud  cereiaanial  of  the  ByxantinA  pataca 
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the  passions  of  the  empress ;  and  Tbeodon  lavbhed  her  treasures,  in  the  Taut 
hope  of  obtaining^  a  iwniiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.(9l) 

Toe  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his  victoiyi  his  dangery 
and  bis  resulution.  '*  According  to  jour  commands,  we  have  entered  ibe 
dominions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience,  Sicily,  Campania,  and 
the  city  of  Rome :  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  aisgraceful 
than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  successfully  fought 
against  the  multitude  of  Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail. 
VictoiT  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  rei>utation  of  kings  ana  generals 
depends  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak  wiib 
freedom :  i(  you  wish  that  we  should  live»  send  us  subsistence ;  if  you  desire 
that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  nnen.  The  Roiuans  have 
received  us  as  frienas  and  deliverers ;  but  in  our  present  distress,  they  will  be 
either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  l/i^'r  treacbeiy 
and. hatred.  For  myself,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service  :  it  is  yours  to 
reflect,  whether  my  death  m  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  gfory  and 
prosperi<y  of  your  rei&^."  Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been  equally  pros- 
perous, if  the  peaceful  master  of  tne  East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Italy :  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts, 
they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue  bis  victorious  general. 
A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  oclavonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin 
and  Valerian ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  d urine  the  winter  season  in  the  har- 
bours of  Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  sea  voyage  :  and  they  distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first  sally 
against  the  besie^rs.  About  the  lime  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed 
at  Terracina  with  laige  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops :  he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Rome 
through  the  gate  Capena,(92)  while  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Goths,  by  a  vij^orous  and  successful  skirmish.  These  season- 
able aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  managed  by  the 
Roman  general,  revived  tne  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and 
|>eople.  The  historian  Procopius  was  despatched  with  an  important  com  mis-  . 
sion,  to  collect  the  troops  ana  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by 
Antonina  herself,(93)  who  boldly  traversed  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned  with  the  oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieeed 
city.  A  fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  afterward  at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were 
Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum ;  and,  after  the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers 
of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea  were  united  at  llie  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war ;  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails 
and  oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river ;  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive 
of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negotiation  to  which  Belisarius  had 
craAily  listened.  They  credulously  believed,  that  they  saw  no  more  ihan  the 
vanp^ard  of  a  fleet  ana  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the  hat^hty  lan^age 
of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges. 
AAer  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his  cause,  they  declared, 

(91)  Of  dtit  aet  of  McrUcfe,  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  95,)  Is  a  dry  and  reluctant  wltnen.  Th»  nana- 
tirei  of  LIberatut  (Brevlarium,  c  23,)  and  Anastaslu*  (de  Vit  Pont.  p.  30,)  aro  cbaracteilatic  but  pna- 
■Iraiate.  Hear  Um  eiceratlona  of  cardinal  Baronlua  (A.  D.  536,  No.  123,  A.  D.  538,  No.  4—80),  pcnleoliiB, 
fhdnoa  omnI  execratJone  dignun. 

(OS)  Tbe  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurdtan  to,  or  near,  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian  (see  Noni's 
plan).  That  memoralite  spot  has  been  conaecreted  by  the  Egerlan  giove,  the  memory  of  Numa,  iriumplaal 
arches,  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  MetclH,  Ibe. 

— I  The  eipnaslon  of  Procopius  has  an  Invidious  cest—rvxiiy  vie  ry  ao^  \»f  niva^tm  ovupfinprn^w 
uv  (GoUi.  L  U.  c  4).    Yet  he  Is  speaking  of  a  woman. 
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that,  (or  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of 
Sicily.  "  The  emperor  is  not  less  generous/^  replied  bis  lieutenant  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile ;  ''  in  return  for  a  g^ift  which  you  no  long^er  possess,  he  presents 
you  with  an  ancient  proyince  of  the  empire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  " 
contempt,  the  offisr  of  a  tribute :  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to 
seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented  with  seeming 
reluctance  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of 
spring.  Prudence  mighty  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in 
the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths 
to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellce,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied ; 
the  garrisons  of  Nami,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and  the  seven 
camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a 
siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not 
without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist 
the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  the  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the 
Sanguinafy,(94)  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand 
chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterward  to  the  frontiers  of 
Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  "•  In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  "  the 
Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the  sus- 
picion of  dai^r.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce^  let  them  feel  your 
presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the  Italians ;  suffer  not 
any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the 
spoil  for  an  equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,"  be 
added  with  a  laugh,  **  that  while  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones, 
our  more  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

[A.  D.  538.1  The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  Been  assembled  foi 
the  attack,  ana  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  If  any 
credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  l^aist  of  their  enormous 
host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the 
cit^.  The  bad  fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  might  already 
be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ;  and  the  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  countiy.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune ;  while 
he  hesitated  between  shame  and  ruin :  his  retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic 
alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  messer^ers,  that 
John  the  sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  the 
Hadriatic ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were 
lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable  chief  had 
defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence, 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  let,  before 
he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two  citizens  of  the 
Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ; 
an  attack  was  meaitated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber  in  a  place  which  was 
not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and 
scaling  ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  eveiy  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who, 
in  the  roost  perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  abwnce  of  their  companions; 
and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their 
departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalnr  should  again 
he  united.  One  year  and  nine  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  ad 
army,  so  lately  strong  and  triumphant,  burned  their  tents,  and  tumultuously 
repassed  the  Milvian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their  throng- 
ing multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  this 
Tiber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  eneoiy ;  and  the  Roman 

(M)  AaMta«lu>  (p.  40,)  has  praserred  Ui«  epiUM  of  SamgwtmmrmM^  wbich  miglit  do  boooor  to  a  tisv. 
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general  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound 
QD  their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  sictlr  and  desponding  host  was  heavilj 
dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way ;  from  whence  the  Barbarians  were  some- 
times compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they  should  encounter  Ihe  hostile  garrisons  that 
guarded  the  hi^h-road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flying 
army,  that  V'itizes  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  wbicb 
he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached  bis  nephew  Uraias,  with  an 
adequate  force,  for  the  chaslinement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  ttie  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  the 
Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by 
the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue 
of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  miliiary 
virtues  of  his  great  commander.  The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Bar- 
barians, were  rendered  useless ;  their  attacks  were  repui^,  and  the  tedious 
blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  aflforded 
time  for  the  union  and  march  ot  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  surprised 
Ancona,  sailed  along  the  Qoast  of  the  Hadnatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
city.  The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and 
five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East.  The  rock  of  the  Apennioe 
was  forced ;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself:  and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment 
blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way. 
Overwlielmed  with  astonisnment  and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders ;  and  Vitiges,  who  ^ave 
or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within 
the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  support,  the 
Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced 
the  party  of  the  emperor;  and  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of 
twenty  tnousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if  their 
invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs. 
Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambi^ous  and  indiscreet,  sullied 
the  fair  fame  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  lojal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constant  me,  the  militar}r  governor  of  Spoieto^ 
and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  ^old  and 
precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  bad  subsided,  Presidius  com- 
plained t)f  the  loss  and  inju^;  his  complaint  was  heard,  but  the  order  of  res- 
titution was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated 
by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly  arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  passed  through 
the  Forum  ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Roman  laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged ;  he  summoned  « 
council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked^ 
by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Constantine, 
viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  on 
the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends; 
while  the  desperate  assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  cham- 
ber, and  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitraiy  command 
of  Be]isarius.(95)  In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  was 
no  longer  remembered ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were 
secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues, 
conscious  ot  the  same  Mpine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of 
a  common  enemy  suspended  the  enects  of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in 
the  confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a  'powerful  rival  to 
oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa.    From  the  domestic  service  of  the 

(fiS)  Thtf  traimcUon  li  related  In  Uie  pahlic  hittonr  (Goth.  1. 11.  e.  8,)  wtth  candour  or  caailon ;  in  Uw 
Aneedotea  (c.  7^  with  malevoleiic«  or  freedom;  but  Alarcelltnua,  or  raUter  big  continuator  (in  Chron.), 
carta  a  shade  of  premeditatifd  aaeamlnatlon  over  the  death  of  Constantine.  He  had  performed  good  m^ 
vice  at  Rome  and  Spoleto  (Procop.  GoUi.  L  i.  c  7. 14) ;  but  Alemaniu  confounds  hun  with  a  Coaaiaii 
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imlaeey  and  the  administralton  of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch  was 
suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spmt  of  a  hero,  who  after- 
ward equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the 
operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsel!),  the  relief  of  Rimini 
was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted  Narses 
to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian 
bad  indeed  enjoined  his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
^*as  far  as  may  he  advantageous  to<bc  public  service,*'  reserved  some  freedom 
of  judgment  to  the  discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the 
ioered  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Belisarius ; 
and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  col- 
league in  the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  JCmilian  province. 
The  dene  and  fonnidable  bands  of  tne  Heruli  ivere  attached  to  the  person  of 
Narses  ;(96)  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates  were  persuaded  to  march 
under  his  banners ;  every  malecontent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs ;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius 
were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame  eveiy  obstacle :  Urbino  was 
taken,  the  sieges  of  Fsesulce,  Orvtetto,  and  Auximum  were  undertaken  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  leneth  recalled  to  the 
domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions  were  healea,  and  all  opoosition 
was  subdued  by  the  temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his 
enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  :  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated 
by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discora,  the  Goths  were  permitted  to 
breathe  ;  an  important  season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Itaiy  were  afflicted  by^  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

[A.  D.  538,539.]  When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  them,  by  the  common 
ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians. 
The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode 
of  persuasion,  and  vainly  stroye  by  the  glA  of  lands  and  money,  to  purchase 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation. (97) 
But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kir^s,  was  persuaded  to  succour  their  disti^ss  by 
an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of  their  sove- 
reign, ten  thousand  Burgimdians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps, 
and  joined  the  troops  which  Vitises  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capitsQ  of  Lieruria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no 
capitulation  could  be  obtainea,  except  Tor  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman 
garrison^  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  to 
rebellion(98)  and  ruin,  escaped  to  tne  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court  ;(99)  but  the  cleigy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the 
foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred 
thousand  males  were  reported  to  be  slain  ;(100)  the  female  sex,  and  the  more 
precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Buigundians ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  he 

CIXt)  Tbejr  reAued  to  wnre  after  hto  departon ;  anld  tbeir  eaptivea  mmI  eattle  to  the  Gotln ;  and  avoro 
never  to  tight  agalnattbeoi. '  Procoplos  lutroducea  a  eurloua  digreaaioo  on  tte  mannen  and  adventure  ol 
Uils  wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Seandinavia  (Goth.  L 11.  c.  14. 15). 

(97)  Thif  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Frocop.  Gocb.  I.  II  c  S5),  oflt* oda  the  ear  of  la  M oihe  le  Vayeff 
(torn.  Till.  p.  isa— 165),  wbocritictoee,  as  If  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

(98)  Baronluc  applauds  Ma  treason,  and  Justlflea  the  Catho'ic  blshom-qul  ne  sub  heretico  prlnclpt 
desantomnem  laploem  movent— a  usefVil  caution.  The  mote  rational  Muratorl  (Annall  d'lialia,  torn.  t. 
p.  54.)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  peijury,  and  blames  at  least  the  impmdenee  of  Datius. 

(99)  8l  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.  He  travell3d  with  i 
numerous  reilnue,  and  occupied,  at  Corinth,  a  large  house  (Baronius,  A.  D.  538,  No.  89,  A.  D.  589, 
No.  90). 

(100}  yivpiaSn  roiatcwn  (compare  Frncoplus,  Gotii.  1.  il.  c.  7.  81).  Tf^t  such  population  is  incredible ; 
and  ih**  M'Oind  or  tlilrd  eiiy  of  Italy  need*not  repine.  If  we  only  dfclmate  the  numbers  of  the  present  texL 
Bull  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years  (Paul  Dlacon.  de  Gestls  Laagobard,  1. 11.  c  3^ 
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walls,  of  Milan  were  leTelled  with  the  ground.  The  Ooths»  in  their  laat 
moinentSt  were  reveneed  by  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  io 
sice  and  opulence,  in  Uie  splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants^ and  Belisartus  sympathized  alone  in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted 
friends.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians.(lOl)  The  kine,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  armed  with  lances :  the  infantry,  without  bows  or  spears,  were 
satisfied  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  double-ed^ed  battle-axe,  which,  in  their 
hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of 
the  Franks;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant 
of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the  frienduiip  of  these  dai^rous 
allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the 
grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at  length  declared,  by 
assaulliner,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and 
Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  anns,  they  fled  with  e^tial  precipitation  :  and 
the  fertile,  though  desolate  provinces  of  Liguria  and  ^milia,  were  abanaoned 
to  a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  whose  ra^e  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts 
of  settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not 
yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particulariy  enumerated :  and  the  deaths  of  thou* 
sands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear  to  have  excited  less 
horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  women  and  children,  which  were  per- 
formed with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  roust  be  the  lot  of  the 
innocent  and  helpless,  history  (flight  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theodebert  to  listen 
with  respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The  memorr  of  this 
inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gau»  and 
Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  ot  the 
Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor; 
he  affected  to  pity  the  taiien  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a 
federal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were 
boundless,  and  perhaps  chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :(10:2)  he  was 
overthrown  and  slain(103)  by  a  wild  bull,(104)  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or 
Geiman  forests. 

Aj  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
he  Seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of 
Osinio,  the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke 
had  E«ot  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the 
use  o('  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,*four  thousand  warriors,  with  those  of 
Fesuise  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  amon^  the  last  who  maintained  their  inde* 
pendence ;  and  their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deserved 
the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe 
conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they  saved, 

001)  Besldai  Procopiiu,  perbajn  too  Eomao,  tee  the  Chronldw  of  MaHui  and  Maroelllain,  Joraudi^ 
(in  Suecew  Rflfn.  In  Murmtorl,  torn.  I.  p.  341J,  and  Grecorj  of  Tours  (1.  Hi.  c.  3S,  in  torn.  iL  of  Uie  Hit- 
torlant  of  FraiR-fc).  Gregory  •uppoM>«  a  defeat  of  BelWiua,  wlio,  in  Almoin  (de  Gettia  Franc  L  iL  «. 
t3,  In  torn.  III.  p.  38),  if  tlaln  by  tlie  Pranks. 

(109)  .\ffaUiiaB,  1. 1.  p.  14,  IS.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the  GejMm  or  Lombards  of  Paa- 
bonla.  the  Greek  historian  Is  confident  that  he  must  have  b«wn  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

(103)  The  kins  polntiMi  his  spear— ^e  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  h*«  head— he  expired  the  same  day 
Buch  is  the  story  of  Agaihlus ;  but  the  original  historians  of  France  (torn.  ii.  p.  9Q1  403.  5S8.  067,)  im- 
pute his  death  to  a  fever. 

(104)  Without  Insinc  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  namee->tbe  aurochs,  urua,  b!sons,  babalui, 
ftonasus,  buflfhio,  ice.  (Btiflbn,  Hist.  Nau  torn,  zi  and  Supplement,  torn.  lit.  vi.)  it  is  ceruln,  that  In  the 
•Uth  century  a  lane  wild  species  of  horned  cattle  was  bunted  In  the  grea(  fores;!  of  the  Voeges  iir  h»- 
raioe,  aid  the  Ardenaee.    Gref .  Taron.  ton.  ii.  1.  z.  c  10,  p.  309 
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hy  an  bbnounble  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  leaat  of  tbeir  wealthy  with  the 
fifee  ahjenative  of  retiring;  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the 
standard  of  Vitifes,  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman  troojps:  but  neither 
prayers,  nor  denance,  Yior  the  extreme  daneer  of  his  most  faithful  subjects, 
could  tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These 
fortifications  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and 
when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only 
could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  ol  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and 
bis  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the 
warers,(105)  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries(l06)  of  a  besi^ed  city.1[t07) 
While  be  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  ol 
two  ambassadors  fium  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  Justinian 
bad  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure 
were  divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to 
the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eaffer  to  accomplish  this 
salutaiy  commission ;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  une.\- 
pected  offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Uotbs,  than  the 
want  and  appetite  of  food ;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  professed  implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the 
emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed  onlv  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel 
would  have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious  counsels ;  but 
in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  toe  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to 
sustain  alone  the  danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his 
officers  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable 
and  hopeless :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared 
bis  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay :  this  peremptonr  refusal  deprived  tbem 
of  the  onl;^  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filied  their  minds  with  a  iust 
apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  tbeii 
deplorable  state.  They  compared  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the 
weakness  of  their  ill-fated  kir^ ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinaiy 
project,  to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 
Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  tbeir  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  ot 
Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the 
choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithuil 
subiect,  his  prudence  must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  tHe  Barbarians, 
andf  his  rational  ambition  woukl  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a 
Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  bo 
entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  inter- 
pretation. But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  ; 
ne  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  sub* 
mission  of  the  Goths  ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  them  that  he  was 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  witnout  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred.    The  day  of  the 

(105)  In  the  ilefe  of  Auzimom,  Im  flnt  laboured  to  demolhli  un  old  aqueduct,  and  then  cait  Into  the 
Mieam,  1.  dead  bodJee;  8.  miecblevoua  bertae;  and  3.  quick-lime,  wbicb  ia  bamed  (eayt  Procoplaa,  I.  li. 
e.98),  nravot  by  tbe  ancieou;  by  tbe  moimam  ae fit/fig.  Tat  both  worda  aj«  naed  aa  synonymoua  la 
Galen,  Dloaeoriden,  and  Luclan.    Hen.  Staph.  Thesau.  Una.  Gmc.  torn.  til.  p.  748. 

a06)  The  Gotfaa  suapeeied  Mathamilnlha  ai  an  acconpifee  in  Uie  miechief,  which  parhapa  waa  oeca- 
Booed  by  accidental  Hgbtninff* 

(107)  In  ctriet  phUoaophy,  a  Hnatatlon  of  the  rights  of  waraaema  to  Imply  MNMeme  and  eontradictionk 
jroUua  himaelf  i«  loat  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the  Jua  natnia:  and  the  hie  gentium,  between  poicr- 
and  infection.    He  balances  in  one  scale  Um  passages  of  Homer  (Odjsi.  A.  SS9,  &c.)  and  Flarus  (1.  il. 


GroUus  himself  i«  loat  in  an  idle  disanctlon  between  the  Jus  natnia:  and  the  jus  gentium,  between  poisoa 
and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  Um  passages  of  Homer  (Odjsi.  A.  SS9,  &c.)  and  Flarus  (1.  il.  e. 
SO,  No.  7,  utt.) ;  and  in  tbe  oUwr,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanlua,  L  z.  c  37,)  and  Belisarius.     See  bis 


treat  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paeis  (1.  iii.  c  4,  s.  15,  JO,  17,  and  in  Barbeyrac's  version,  torn.  ii.  p.  857,  Ibc) 
Ytn  I  can  undei stand  the  benefit  and  validity  of  an  agieemant,  UcU  or  express,  mutually  lo  ahiUin  f 
mriain  uiodfr.  of  hostUiiy    f^  the  Amphictyonle  oath  in  Eschinea,  da  FaIsS  Legatlona 
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tumnder  of  Rayemm  was  stipulated  hj  the  Gothic  ambassadors :  a  fleet  tadei 
with  provisions  sailed  as  a  welcome  j^uest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  barboor . 
the  gates  were  opened  tq  the  fancied  kine  of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius,  witboot 
meeting  an  enemy^  triumphantly  marched  tbrouch  the  streets  of  an  impregnable 
citT.(ia8)  The  Romans  were  astonished  hy  their  success:  tbe  multitude  oi 
(ail  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by  the  image  of  tbeir  own  patience " 
and  tbe  masculine  females,  spitting  in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  moat 
bitterly  reproached  them  for  betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these 

Sigmies  of  the  south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature, 
efore  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  accom- 
pitahment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his  power  in  Ravenna, 
beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had 
attempted  to  escape,  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;(109)  the  flower 
of  the  Gothic  you tn  were  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder 
of  the  people  were  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city. 
The  submission  of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy; 
which  had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  ambitious 
only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected, 
except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  he  was  not 
offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave 
than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whispered,  Justinian 
listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  **  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  his  presence :  a  gracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward 
his  services,  and  to  consult  his  wisdom  :  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia."  Belisarius  understood  the 
suspicion,  accepted  the  excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies ; 
and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience^  that  such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the 
government  or  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet. 
The  emperor  received  with  honourable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more 
noble  consort ;  and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith, 
he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and 
patrician.(llO)  Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  sta- 
ture of  the  young  Barbanaas ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  pro- 
mised to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited 
in  tbe  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  fluttering 
senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle ;  but  it  was 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced 
without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second 
triumph.  His  gloi^  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the 
faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servile  are,  by  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  tne  streets 
&na  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius  attractea  and  satisfied  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expec- 
tations of  a  hero ;  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his 
gentle  and  gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  foot* 

(108)  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  tbe  year  540,  bat  in  tbe  latter  end  of  530 ;  and  PagI  (torn.  IL  p.  5600 
Ir  rectified  by  Muratorf  (Annall  d*Ital1a,  tnm.  v.  p.  tfO),  who  provee,  froni  an  oritlnu  act  on  Papynia 
(Antiqiilu  Italic  Medii  iEvI,  torn.  U.  dinerL  zixli.  p.  000-1007.  Maflbl,  Eainria  Diplomat,  p.  155—100), 
that  before  tbe  3d  of  January,  540,  peace  and  free  oorreipondence  were  restored  betwoen  Savcnna  and 
Faenu. 

noO)  He  was  seised  by  John  the  Bangoinnry,  bat  an  oaUi  or  saeramrat  was  pled|ed  Ibr  fib  safbty 
In  the  Basllicii  Julli  (Hist  Miscell.  I.  xvil.  In  Muraiorl,  torn.  I.  p.  107).  Annstaslus  (In  Vlt.  Pont.  p.  40^) 
|fves  a  dark  but  probable  acconnt  Montfancon  Is  quoted  by  Masoon  (Hist,  of  die  Germans,  xli.  21), 
fbr  a  votive  shield  represenUng  the  captivity  of  Vitigei,  and  now  in  \be  collecdon  of  BigBor  Landl,  at 
Komc. 

(110)  Vttiies  lived  two  yean  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatnrls  in  aflbetO  emvUtu$  (or  roqjunctnsi 
rebus  exeetslt  bumanis.  His  widow  Matktutunta^  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  Hiler  and 
fwmafit  Gerraanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  blood  (Jomaulos,  c.  00,  p.  981.  In  Muim- 
•orl,  torn.  I.)  --1     — t  r 
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HcpSy  left  bis  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  daj  of  Iraittle.  Seven  thousand 
bonemen*  matchless  for  beauty  and  valo<ir,  were  maintained  In  the  service^ 
and  at  the  private  pxpense,  of  the  g;enera).(Hl)  Their  prowess  was  always 
ooospicuous  in  sinfcle  combats  or  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties  con- 
fessed, that  in  the  sie^e  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Beltsarius  had  alone  vanquished 
the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals, the 
Moors,  and  the  Qoths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By 
the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acmjired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without 
alienating  the  affections  ottbe  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved 
with  medicines  and  money;  and  still  more  efficaciously,  by  the  healing  visits 
and  smiles  of  their  cotnmandier.  The  lo8s  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly 
repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  and  honourable 
gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judg« 
ment  of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  hmfbandmen,  by  the  peace  ami 
plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  beine 
mjured,  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ;  and 
such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that-  not  an  apple  was  gathered 
from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  6elds  of  com.  Belisarius  was 
chaste  and  sober,  m  the  license  of  a  military  life,  none  could  boast  that  th^ 
had  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine  :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  the  Gothic 
or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces;  but  he  turned  aside  from  their 
charms,  and  the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has  observed, 
that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  without 
fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the 
deepest  distress,  he  was  animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was 
modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these  virtues,  lie  equalled 
or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of  the  military  art  Victory,  by  sea  and  land, 
attended  his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adiacent  islands,  led 
away  captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric;  filled  Constantinople 
with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the 

Erovincesof  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  powei^ 
e  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects :  the  voice  of  envy 
could  only  magnify  bis  dangerous  importance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud 
his  own  discerning  spirit,  which  bad  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of 
Belisarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave  should  be  placed 
behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel, 
but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memoiy;  and  he  will  reluctantly 
confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  tti& 
lust  and  cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Anto- 
ninaf  112)  was  a  theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grand&ther  exer* 
cisea  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession 
of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune,  she  became  the  com- 
panion, the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the  favourite,  of  the  empress  Theodora ; 
these  loose  and  ambitious  females  bad  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ; 
they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  lenj^tb  reconciled  by  the 
partnership  of  guilt.  Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius,  Antonina  haa  one 
husband  and  many  lovers ;  Fhotius,  the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an 

Oil)  Proeo^ds,  Ctoch.  L  lit.  e.  1.  Almon,  a  Franeh  monk  of  Um  zith  Mntiiry,  who  had  oUafnad,  aai 
has  dlafigured,  loma  authentic  information  of  Belinrlui.  monttona,  in  hia  name,  VipOOyntri  at  alarea  » 
QUM  noprila  allauia  aapendli»--l)aaUea  18»000  aokUefa  (Hlatoriana  of  Fnnee,  loaa.  iU.  Da  CtaMia  Franc  1. 

(IIS)  The'dUfianoa  of  Alemanntti  coald  add  but  little  to  die  foar  flrat  and  moat  curiooa  cbaiNara  oftha 
Aaeedoiaa.    Of  tlieie  atranga  Anacdotea,  a  part  may  be  true,  becauae  probable— and  apart  truai  I 
iBipobabliL    Pwcoplua  mnal  have  knmn  the  fonaer,  and  the  laliar  ha  couid  acarcaly  iaawrf.* 
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ue  to  distin^lsh  hinnelf  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autam 
of  her  age  and  beaut7(ll3)  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a 
Thractan  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in  the  Eunomian  heresr, 
the  African  voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  int 
first  soldier  who  embarked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
bis  spiritual  parents^f  114)  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they  touched  the 
shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love ;  and  as  Anlo- 
nina  soon  overieaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general 
was  ak)ne  ignorant  of  his  own  dishonour.  During  their  residence  at  Carthage, 
be  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber,  solitaiy,  warm,  and 
almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  from  his  eyes.  '*  With  the  help  of  this  young  man,'* 
said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  ^  1  was  secreting  our  most  precious  efiects  from 
the  knowledge  of  Justinian."  The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and  the  pioos 
husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this 
pleasing  and  perhaps  voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awakened  at  SyracusCi 
oy  the  officious  information  of  Macedonia :  and  that  female  attendant,  after 
requiring  an  oath  for  her  security,  pnxiuced  two  chamberiains,  who,  like  her- 
self, had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia 
saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who  had  signified  to 
one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his  death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her 
artful  seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  innocence ;  and  he  stooped, 
against  his  faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  had 
presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife.  The  revenge  of  a  guilty 
woman  is  implacable  and  bloody :  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two 
witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of  her  cruelty ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains 
were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash,  though  judicious  saying  of  Coo- 
stantine,  **  I  would  sooner  have  punished  the  adultress  than  tlie  boy,"  was 
deeply  remembered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years  afterward,  when  despair  bad 
armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sangjjinaiy  advice  decided  and 
hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation  of  r hot i us  was  not  forgiven  by 
hl»  motlier ;  the  exile  of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  I'heo- 
dosius  condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the  con- 
queror of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his  household,  and  in  the  impor* 
tant  commissions  of  peace  and  war,(ll5)  the  favourite  youth  most  rapidly 
acquired  a  fortune  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  after  their 
return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina  at  least  continued  ardent  and 
unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude,  perhaps,  inspired  Theodosius 
with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and 
the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius ;  escaped  from  her  embraces, 
and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
monastic  life.  The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been 
excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled 
the  palace  with  her  cries :  **  she  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends, «  tender,  a 
feitbful,  a  laborious  friend!"  But  her  warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers 
of  Belisarius,  were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude  of 
Ejphesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that 
Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  short  inter 
▼al  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and 
pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  foivive  the  infirmities  of  female  nature,  from 
which  he  receives  no  real  injuiy ;  but  contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feeb» 

(113)  Prooo|4«  iMiniutM  (AneedoLe.  4,)  that,  when  BeliMriui  retnrncd  to  Italy  (A.  D.  543),  AntoalBi 
waa  tixty  yean  of  age.  A  foroed,  bat  more  polite  conttruction,  which  reftri  that  date  lo  the  noaKoC 
when  he  wae  wxlttiig  (A.  D.  S50),  would  be  eomtiattble  with  Uie  manhood  of  Phottui  (Golhie.  1. 1.  c  If) 
I&S3S. 

(114)  Ompara  the  Vaiidallc  War  (I.  I.  e.  19),  wiUi  tiie  Anecdotea  (c.  L)  and  Alemanntia  (p.  S,  3).  ThU 
mode  of  bajMnDal  adojHlon  was  revived  by  Leo  the  phiiow>pfaer. 

ai5)  In  Novenber,  537,  Photloa  arreeted  tiie  pope  (Liberat  Brev.  c.  88,  Pagl,  torn.  II.  p.  SSS).  Aboal 
flieend of  S3B, BeHnrlnaeent Theodoetus— rev r^ ecxia  nmin c0c?wt«— on aa  impoitaataDd  acraltvt 
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and  yet  endures^  his  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  puisued  her  son 
with  implacable  hatred;  and  the  g:allant  Photius(ll6)  was  exposed  to  her 
secret  persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by  his  own  wiongSt 
and  by  tde  dishonour  of  his  blood*  he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of 
nature,  and  revealed  to  Beltsarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all 
(he  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
Roman  eeneral,  his  former  credulity  appears  to  nave  been  sincere :  he  em- 
braced the  knees  of  the  son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obliga- 
tions  rather  than  his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holjr  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence ; 
and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisa- 
rius,  in  his  first  and  transient  emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her 
life.  Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon:  he 
flew  to  Ephesus :  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full  confes- 
sion of  her  guilt;  arrested  Theodosius  and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only 
delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a  daring  outrage 
against  public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ;  and  the  cause  ofAntonina 
was  espoused  oy  the  empress,  whose  favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent 
services  of  the  disgrace  ot  a  pnefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign  Belisarius  was  recalled :  he  complied,  as  usual,  with 
the  imperial  mandate.  His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion ;  his  obedi- 
ence, however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes 
of  his  heart ;  and  when  be  embraced  his  wife,  at  the  command*  and  perhaps  in 
the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband  was  disposed  to  foi^give  or  to 
6e  forgiven.  The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  pre- 
cious favour.  **  I  have  found,"  she  said,  '*  my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of  ines- 
timable value :  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal  eve;  hut  the  sight 
and  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend.  As  soon  as  the 
curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eunuchs 
h.id  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate 
exclamations  of  gratitude  ana  jor,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her 
benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  The  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the 
palace  with  luxury  and  ambition  j  but  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised, 
the  command  of  tne  Roman  armies,  Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  (ati^es  of 
an  amorous  interview. t  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the 
sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution,  was 
punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  con- 
stancy of  his  mind,  that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scouige  and  the 
rackf^withoat  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius.  Af\er  this 
fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress, 
was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinction  o. 
nis^ht  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of*lhe  Virgin;  but  bis  tyrants  were 
insensible  of  re.Iigion  as  of  pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamoun  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His 
third  attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  tne  prophet 
Zachariah,  or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the  means  of  an  escape :  he  eluded 
the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem, 
embraced  the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed  afler 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the  churches  of  Ettypt  The 
son  ofAntonina  suffered  all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her  patient  husband  im- 
posed on  himself  the  more  exquisite  miseiy  of  violating  his  promise  and  desert- 
ing bis  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent  against  the  Persians : 
he  saved  the  East,  but  he  oflSnded  Theodora,  ana  perhaps  the  emperor  himself. 

(116)  Theonhanei  (Chrmrncraph.  p.  901,)  styles  him  Photinuty  the  soo-liHaw  of  B«lf«ui« ;  and  l|«  k 
•spM  hy  Um  Hlstorte  Maoella  and  AnaMauiM. 
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The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death ;  and  tlie 
Roman  j^neral,  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke  the  free  )an- 
g^ua^e  ot  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  coUeaeue  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  th# 
same  sentiments,  lost  his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  bis  health,  by  the  persecution  ot 
the  empress ;  but  the  di^race  of  fielisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble,  but 
could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was 
coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  reprieved  by 
Jie  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and 
defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures, 
and  criminate  his  actions ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuci^'i 
presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When  he  pabsed 
with  a  small  and  soidid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  received  him  with  cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd,  with 
insolence  and  contempt ;  and  in  the  evening,  be  retired  with  trembling  steps  to 
his  deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  conflned  Antonina 
to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico^ 
while  Belisarius  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  aeony  of  grief 
and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  oflen  braved  under  the  wsuls  of  Rome. 
Long  aAer  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced  from,  the  empress ;  he  opened 
w ith  anxious  curiosity  the  letter  which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.  **  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  now  much  you  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  mi^ht 
be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let  your  eratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  dis- 
played, not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  benaviour.*'  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
lieve or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  received 
this  ignominious  pardon,  lie  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet 
of  his  saviour,  and  be  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive 
slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  nundred  ^nd  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius ;  and  with  the  office  of  count>  or  master 
of  the  royal  stables,  he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  bis  depar- 
ture from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  p«rsuaaed, 
that  as  soon  as  he  regamed  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dissimulation, 
and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himselG  would  be  sacri 
ficed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived ;  and 
the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  bdcw  or 
aboDe  the  character  of  a  MAif.(117) 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

State  of  the  Barbaric  voorld-^Eitahluhment  of  the  Lombards  on  the  Danube- 
Tribes  and  inroads  ^ths  Sdavomans^-Or^n,  empire^  and  embassies  of  the 
Turks — The  flight  <f  the  Avars — Chosroes  L  or  JSTushirvan,  king  of  Persia-^ 
Hisjprofperous  reign  and  wars  with  the  Romans — the  Colcfuan  or  Lazic  war 
'-iTte  Ethiopians. 

[A.  D.  627-^665.]  Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  enorts  of  genius  or  virtue,  either  in  active 
or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by  the 
height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  ot  their  age  or  country :  and  the 
same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed,  must  appear 


(117)  Tbe  coDtinuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcelllnus  gives,  in  a  few  decent  words,  the  mlMtaiiee  of 
tile  Aneedoiee:  Belisariut  de  Oriente  evocatua,  in  offeoaam  perlculumque  incarreBS  grave,  61  Invidte 
I  rutaua  nmittitur  in  Italiam  (p.  M). 
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conspicuous  in  a  nee  of  pigmies.    Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  companions, 
devoted  their  lives  at  Tnermo|yyl8e ;  but  the  educntion  of  the  infant,  tne  bo;^, 
and  the  man,  had  prepared,  ancf  almost  ensured,  this  memorable  sacrifice ;  and 
each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  actof  duty,  of  which  him- 
self and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.(l)    The 
great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies  that  he  had  defeated  in  battle  two 
millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the  lake  Mseotis  on 
the  Red  Sea  :(3)  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles ;  the  nations 
were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com 
manded  nad  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline  of  ages. 
In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the 
heroes  of  the  ancient  republics.    His  imperfections  flowed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  times :  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  ox  reflection ;  be 
raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadeouate  were  the  arms 
committed  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was  derivea  from  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  his  adversaries.    Under  his  command,  the  subiects  ot  Justinian 
often  deserved  to  be  called  Romans ;  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths ;  who  affected  to 
blush,  that  they  must  dispute  the  kir^dom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians, 
pantomimes,  and  pirates.(3)    The  cfimate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less 
congenial  than  that  of  Europe,  to  military  spirit :  those  populous  countries  were 
enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  superstition ;  and  the  monks  were  more 
expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East.    The  regular  force 
of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men : 
it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand ;  and 
this  number,  laive  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and  land ; 
m  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.    The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the 
soldier  was  unpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  ot 
rapine  and  indolence :  and  the  tardy  payments  were  detained  and  intercepted 
by  the  fraud  of  those  agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu 
ments  of  war.    Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies  of  the  state  ;n 
but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  were 
aiways  defective.    The  want  of  national  spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious 
faith  and  disorderly  service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.    Even  military  honour, 
which  has  of^en  survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally 
extinct.    The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of  their 
oolleaeues ;  and  they  bad  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit  sometimes 
provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence  of  a 
gracious  emperor.^4)    In  such  an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  andafterward 
of  Narses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre  ;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  tho 
darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity.    While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,(5)  timid,  though 
ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisioas  by 
flatteiy  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality  the  repetition 
of  injuries.(6)    The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  presented  to 

(1)  It  win  b«  a  pleanire,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotoi  0-  ▼}(•  e.  104.  734,  p.  590.  615).  The  cony«r 
■atlon  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at  Thermopyle,  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  moral  ceenea  in 
history.  It  was  Uie  torture  of  Um  rojai  Spartan  to  beliold,  with  aogulsli  and  remorBe»  the  virtue  of 
Usooantry. 

(^  See  this  prood  inieriplloo  fai  Pliny  (Hist.  Nator.  ▼».  97>.  Few  men  have  mora  eaqalsitely  lasled 
of  dory  and  dlegrace ;  nor  could  Javenal  (BaUr.  z.)  produee  a  more  striklnf  example  of  tlw  vlelasiuidM 
of  fortune,  and  tbe  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

(3)  Tpaint. . - al&v  ra nsrcpa  »8tm  cf  IraXtcuf  ^K&rra cidov,  sri lui rpgymits, xai  vtnmf  AMmdvfor. 
This  last  epithet  of  Procoplus  is  too  nobly  translated  by  piratas;  naval  thieves  Is  the  proper  word :  strip- 
fen  of  garmeati  either  fbr  injury  or  Insult  (Demosthenes,  eootra  Ceoon.  in  Rdske  OraUir.  GrsM.  torn,  ii 
P.1SS4). 

(4)  Bee  the  Oiiid  and  finiitta  hooka  of  die  Gotiiie  War:  tbewHterofUMAnecdolea  cannot  aigravate 


(5)  AgaUilas,!.  5,  p.  157,158.    He  eonllnes  this  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  tbe  empire  to  the  old 
ife  of  Jnstinlan ;  but  alas !  he  was  never  yonnf(.  .  _ 

(«)  This  mischievous  poiiey,  which  Procoplus  (Anecdol.  e.  IS,)  tatfntas  to  the  tmpanr,  Is  rtvMle^  in 

VOL.HL-H 
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their  conciueror,  while  Aiitioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Penfans,  and  Jmtffltti 
trembled  tor  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to  the  state,  since 
they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so 
faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy, 
the  Goths  evacuatea  Fannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and 
flourishing  condition:  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first 
invader.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungaiy 
and-  the  Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  w  death  ofAttila,  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Gepidse,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  inoeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  tne  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies.  The 
vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  Barbarians : 
their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and  Belgrade ;  and  the 
ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  **  So  extensive,  O  Cesar,  are  your  dominions ;  so  numerous  are  your 
cities ;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace 
or  war,  you  may  relinguish  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidae  are  youi 
brave  and  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  nave 
shown  a  just  confidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was  excused  by 
the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead  of  assertinj^  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a 
strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Geoidae  was  checked  by  the  rising 

Sower  and  fame  of  the  Lombard8.(7)  Tnis  corrupt  appellation  has  beeo 
iflused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  merchants  and  oankers,  the  Italiav 
posterity  of  these  savage  warriors ;  but  the  original  name  of  Langobards  is 
expressive  only  of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not 
disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin  ;(8)  nor  to 
pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown  regions.and  marvellom 
adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  lirht 
breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  the 
first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce,  beyond  the  example  oi 
the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  beKef,  that  their 
heads  were  formed  like  the  heaos  of  acffi;s,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  num- 
bera  was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves ;  and  alone,  amid 
their  powerful  neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited  indepen* 
dence.  In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  and 
nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on  the  surface :  they  gradu- 
ally descended  toward  the  south  and  the  Danube ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hun- 
dred years  they  as^ain  appear  with  their  ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their 
manners  were  not  less  ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  exe* 
cuted  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who  had 
been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  nis  diminutive 
stature ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by 
his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense  of  nx)deration 
and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat 
and  irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  aouthein 

hli  eivWe  to  a  Scytliiui  pinice,  who  wu  coiwfale  of  vndentaading  It    Arw  upomAr ««  onciytraraf, 
Htyi  AffathiUf  L  ▼.  o.  170, 171. 

(7)  Gena  Gennmnft  ftritate  feroclore,  nyB  Vdleltts  Patercahu  of  Um  Lombards  (il.  106).  Langobardoa 
pancitas  nobllttat.  Plarimta  ac  valentteimlB  nattonlbug  nincil  non  per  otaequlum  wd  pnelili  et  pericfi- 
laado  lud  turn  (Tacit,  de  Murfbua  Gonnan.  e.  40).  Sea  likewfw  Btrabo  (I.  Tii.  p.  446).  The  beM  ge^* 
naphera  place  them  beyond  the  Etbo,  In  the  blshoprle  of  Maftdeburah  and  the  middle  march  of  Braa- 
denbuTfh;  and  their  thttntton  wlB  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of  the  count  de  Hertzbeff,  that 
moet  of  the  Batfaarlaa  oonquenwa  iMied  flrom  the  now  eountriea  which  idU  produce  the  amitea  of 
Pnnaia.* 

(8)  The  Bcandlnavlan  origin  of  tlie  Ootfii  and  Lombarda,  as  stated  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  aamamed  th« 
deacon,  Is  attacked  by  auveriua  (Gormania  Antiq.  1.  ill.  c  96,  p.  103,  &c.)  a  native  of  Pniaiaa,  ani  dl» 
taided  by  Orotiua  (PMiagom.  ad  BkL  GoUl  p.  98,  ltc^  Uw  Swedldi  aabuiador. 
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provinces  of  Po]and.(9)  The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them 
to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors :  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Justinian,  they 
passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum 
and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them 
beyond  these  ample  limits ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  (he  towns 
and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped 
from  their  audacious  hands.  TbetA  acts  of  hostility,  toe  sallies,  as  it  might  be 
pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the  nation,  and  eicused 
by  the  emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged 
by  a  contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  Gepids.  The  hostile  nations  oft^n  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne 
of  Constantinople :  and  the  craAy  Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barbarians  were 
almost  equally  odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and 
dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineflfectual  succours.  Their 
strength  was  formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several 
myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claim«sd,  as  (he  weaker  side,  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet  such  is  the  uncestainty  of  courage, 
that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with  k  panic ;  the^  fled  from  each 
other,  and  the  rival  kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty 
plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  encotinter  more  des- 
perate and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 
battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidse,  transferred  the  fears  and  wishes 
of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  italy.(^10^ 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  th^  plains  of  Russia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  might  be  reduced  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great 
families  of  the  BitloariansCII)  and  the  ScLAVORiAifs.  According  to  the 
Greek  writers,  the  former,  who  touched  the  £uxine  and  the  lake  Maeotus, 
derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  (he 
simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dex- 
terous archers,  who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on  the  nesh  of  their  fleet  and 
indefatigable  horses ;  whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the 
motions  of  their  rovii^  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  countiy  was  remote  or 
impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The 
nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other 
with  fraternal  hatred.    They  eagerljr  disputed  the  friendship  or  rather  the 

?pfl8  of  the  emperor;  and  the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the 
aithful  do^  and  the  rapacious  wolf,  was  applied  b^  an  ambassador  who  received 
onl;^  verbsil  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.(lS)  The  Bul- 
ganans,  of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth: 
they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and  their  rapid 
marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and 
poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  main- 
tained, in  every  a£:e,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  numerous 
tribes,  however  aislant  or  adverse,  used  one  common  ianguage(it  was  harsh 
and  irregular),  and  were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  devi- 

(S)  Two  fkcti  Id  Um  namulvc  of  Paul  Diseonui  (I.  i.  c  90,)  ve  ozprMrivo  of  amttoral  mannan:  1. 
DoM  ad  u^uUm  luderct— white  he  played  at  draughts.  S.  Camponim  Tlridantia  Um.  TheeulCivatkm 
of  flax  luppoeee  property,  eooinieree.  agriculture,  and  manufteturet.  * 

(10)  I  have  uaed.  wittaoul  undertakiDg  to  reeoncite,  Uie  (kcu  in  Proeopliii  (Gocb.  L  U.  e.  14, 1.  111.  e.  S3, 
34, 1.  iv.  c  1&  SS),  Paul  Dlaoonue  (de  GeeUs  LangobMd,  L  L  c.  1-13,  to  Muralori,  Bcripc  Renim  Itall- 
earam,  torn.  I.  p.  405—419),  and  Jornandei  (de  Succeee.  Regnoruin,  p.  MS).  The  patient  reader  may 
draw  tome  light  from  Maecou  (Hlat.  of  Uie  C^ecinane,  and  AnnolaU  zxlfi.)  and  de  Buat.  (HIeL  dee  Penplei, 
he.  torn.  it.  z.  xl.) 

(11)  I  adoDt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarian,  ftom  Ennodfui  (In  Panegyr.  Tbeodorlcl,  0pp.  Slrmond,  torn. 
L  p.  1508, 1590),  Jornandes  (de  RebuP  Oetieie,  c  5,  p.  104,  et  de  Rmh.  BueeeMlone.  p.  948),  Tbeophanca 
(p.  185).  and  Uie  Chronicles  of  Casriodorlus  and  MaroelUnus.  The  name  of  Huns  Is  too  vague;  Uw 
iribea  er  the  Cutturguriaas  and  Uttuigurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh.*  _   ^    . 

(19)  Proeopius  (CSoUl  I.  W.  c.  10).  Hi«  Terbsl  m#«nce  (he  owns  himself  an  flWcraie  Baitaitaa)  li 
Idiveied  as  aa  epistle.    The  style  Is  savage,  figurative,  and  oilglaal. 

II  S 
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ated  from  the  nrarthj  Tartar,  and  approacbed,  without  attainiog,  the  lof^ 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  Germans.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  vil- 
lage8(13)  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their 
huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  de6cient  both  in  stone  and 
iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the  deoth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flatteiy,  compare 
them  to  the  arcbitecture  of  the  beaver ;  which  they  resembled  in  a  doubie 
issue,  to  the  land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal 
less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  tnan  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied  the  rustic 
plenty  of  the  Sclavoniaos.  Their  sheep  and  homed  cattle  were  laige  and 
numerous,  and  the  fields,  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and  panic,(U)  afforded, 
in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food.  The  incessant  rapine 
of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose 
unfavourable  character  is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hos 
pitable.  As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder. 
The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  popular 
worship  was  expressed  m  vows  and  sacrifices.  The  Sclavonians  disdained  to 
obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their  experience  was  too 
narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or 
general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but 
each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded 
where  none  coula  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and, 
except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armour:  their  weapons  ot 
offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which 
they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  were  dangerous  by  their  spee{ 
agility,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived,  the^  remained  under  water, 
drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the 
scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements  of 
spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians :  theii 
name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests  were  inglorious. (15) 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians, 
without  attempting  to  define  their  immediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accu 
rately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importanc« 
was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire :  and  the  level  countiy  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  was  occupied  by  the  Antes,(16)  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled 
the  titles  of  Justinian  with  an  epithet  of  coix]uest.(l7)  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortification!  of  the  Lower  Danube ;  and  laboured  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Euxine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury  of 
the  torrent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued 
« 

(13)  This  ■um  iitiM  reran  of  apuUeoltr  list,  In  a  curkMU  MB.  fragmrat  of  the  yew  550»  foviid  In  tbe 
library  of  MUen.  The  obfctue  geography  of  Ui«  llmea  provokes  and  exerclBea  the  patience  of  the  Ctoont 
de  Buat  (torn.  xi.  n.  0»->188).  The  French  minister  often  loaea  himself  In  a  wilderness  whkh  reaaifes 
a  Saxon  and  PoHsb  guide. 

(U)  Pomcma  mUnm,  Bee  Colnmella,  1.  IL  e.  0,  p.  430,  edit.  Genier.  Plln.  Hist  Natar.  xvllL  M,  tt. 
The  BannaUans  made  a  pap  of  mlltoc.  mincled  with  mare's  mUk  or  blood.  In  tiw  wealth  of  moderm 
hiMbandry,  our  mUlet  feeds  poultry  and  not  heroes.    Bee  Uie  dictionaries  of  Boroare  and  MUler. 

(15)  For  Uie  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonian,  see  the  original  evidence 
of  the  sUUi  century,  In  Proooplus  (Goth.  1. 11.  c.  96, 1.  III.  c.  14),  and  the  emperor  MauriUus  or  Maoitoa 
(BtratagemaL  1.  II.  e.  5,  apud  Ifaacou,  Annotat.  xxxi.)  The  stratagems  of  Maurice  have  ben  nrtalcd 
only,  as  I  understand,  at  Uw  end  of  8cheffcr*s  edition  of  Arrlan*s  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1064.  (FUric 
BiblkM.  Grse.  1.  Iv.  c  8,  torn.  111.  p.  878),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto  to  me,  an  InacceaalUe  hook. 

(10)  Antes  eonim  fortlsslml....Tayilsqulrapiduset  vortleosus  in  Hlstrl  fluenta  furens  devolvltor 
(Jomandes,  e.  5,  p.  194,  edit.  Mnrator.  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  III.  c.  14,  et  de  Edific  I.  iv.  c  7).  Yet  tha 
same  Proooptua  mentions  Uie  Gotiis  and  Huns  as  nelghboun,  Xurwwn.  to  Uie  Danube  (db  Edefle.  L 
iv.  e.  1). 

(17)  The  naUonal  title  of  Jtutkut^  In  tiie  laws  anl  Inscriptions  of  Jmtinlan,  was  adoptad  by  his  sac 
cmrB,aadisiu[^dM  l7Uwpk)U8Ladewig(|nVtt.JttMlnlan,i^S15).  It  httsMngdy  ponied  Cfaa 
eiviHanaof  tha  niodlaaia. 
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with  almost  eoual  speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  hofse.  The  payment 
of  one  piece  ol  eom  for  each  soldier,  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  throivh 
the  country  of  the  Gepids.  who  commanded  the  passa^  of  the  Upper  Da- 
nijbe.(18)  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  dis- 
cord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or 
vinta^ ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the  Romans ;  were  the  causes  which  pro* 
duced  the  unitbrm  repetition  of  annual  visits,(19)  tedious  in  the  narrative,  and 
destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year,  and  possibly  the  same  month,  in 
which  Ravenna  surrendered,  was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulga- 
rians, so  dreadful  that  it  almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty- 
two  cities  or  castles,  rased  Potidsea,  which  Athens  had  built,  and  Philip  had 
besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses'  heels  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  they 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and 
the  inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  compa 
nions  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated  without  opposition,  from  the  straits  o^ 
Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruinof  Greece  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works  wh'ch  the  empe- 
ror raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to 
disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part :  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery 
had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  bj  the  garrison,  or  scaled 
by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant 
reign.  They  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  gene- 
rals who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered  with  impunity,  the  cities 
of  Illyricuin  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm 

.  their  contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians 
may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they  are 
accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  aj^e, 
or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four 
posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious 
ouilding,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might 
impede  the  march  of  these  savage  victors.(SO)    Perhaps  a  more  impartial  narra- 

.  tive  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature  of  these  homd  acts ;  and 
they  mi^ht  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation,  lu  the  siege 
of  Topirusyf^l)  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they 
massacred  fifteen  thousand  males ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children ; 
the  most  valuable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labour  or  ransom ;  the 
servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedj^  and 
moderate.  But  the  subject  or  the  historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  mdig- 
nation  in  the  laru^age  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  confi- 
dently affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  armuat  inroad  of  the 
Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of  supplying  six 
millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible  e8timate.|[23) 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  a  revolution 
which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.*  [A.  D.  645.1 
Like  Romulus,  the  foundertof  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolif 

(18)  Procopiof,  GoUi.  1.  \r.  e.  85. 

(19)  An  Inroad  of  Uie  Hun»  Ib  oonneeted,  bf  ProeOpioi,  whh  a  comet,  perbapt  diat  of  S31  ^laiale.  L 
li.  e.  4).    AfaUiiu  (K  ▼.  p.  154, 155,)  borrowi  ftnm  bli  predeecMor  aome  early  facia. 

(SO)  The  erueiUee  of  tiw  Sclavonlaiia  are  related  or  magnified  by  Praeopiiu  (6<iUi.  I.  IIL  e.  90. 58). 
For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  lo  their  prieonon,  we  may  appeal  to  the  autiiority,  iomewbac  mora 
recent,  of  the  empenir  Maurice  (Stratagem.  I.  li.  e.  5).  „^ 

(91)  Toplrus  waa  eltuate  near  PhillppI  In  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  oppoaitc  to  tiie  lale  of  ThaM)B,  twelv« 
dav«*  Jottmey  fmm  Conataniinople  (Cellariue,  torn.  i.  p  970.  840).  .     ^      , 

(32)  According  u>  the  malevolent  teetlmony  of  Uie  Anecdote*  (c  16),  theae  imoada  bad  ladoeed  Ite 
proviiieeB  ioatb  of  Uie  Danube  to  the  lUce  or  a  Scythian  wllderoeae 
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who  aAerwaid  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  prog^eny;  and  the  repreacii- 
tation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks,  preserved  the  memoiy,  or 
rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  fable,  which  w^s  invented,  without  any  mutuaJ 
intercourse,  by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scylhia.  At  the  equal 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
fiengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,' and  perhaps  the 
summit,  of  Asia ;  which,  in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has  neen  styled 
Iroaus,  and  Caf,(S3)  and  Altai,  and  the  golden  niountain8,*and  the  Girdle  of  the 
Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals  *,  and  the  iron 
foi]ges,(24)  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  de- 
spised portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But  their  servi- 
tude could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  same  arms  which  they  foi|i;ed  for  their  masters,  might 
become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victoiy.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountain  ;(25)  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his  advice  ;  azKi  the 
annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's 
hammertwas  successively  handled  by  the  {irince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for 
ages,  the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation,  fierte- 
zena,Uheir  first  leader,  signalized  their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  com- 
bats against  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuousl^r  rejected.  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by  a  more  noble 
alliance  with  the  prince»  of  China ;  and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost  extir- 
pated the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established  in  Tartary  the  new  and  more 
powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.^  They  reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  con- 
fessed the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their  faitnful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of 
their  lathers.  The  royal  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from 
whence  the  river  Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmuck5,(26^ 
which  nourish  the  laigest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate ;  the  happy  region  was  ignorant  of  earth- 
quake and  pestilence  ;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  towara  the  east,  and  a 
S>lden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  bis  tent, 
ne  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  superstition 
of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the 
simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian  counsellor.  '*  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not 
equal  in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  ba- 
lance their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander  without  any 
fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  ?  we  ad- 
vance and  conquer ;  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  concealed.  Should  the 
Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would 
be  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility, 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such,  O  king[ !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes." 
They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctnnes  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nation  acquiesced,  without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors.    The  honours  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for  the 

(93)  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  wUch  a  mora  nUonal  (eogmpby  would  interpret,  tram  Imaoi,  pertiape,  to 

.  mount  AUm.    According  lo  the  religious  philosophy  of  Uie  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Caf  is  an 

emerald,  wtiose  reflection  produces  the  aznre  of  the  sky.    The  mountain  Is  endowed  wiUi  a  anariUve 

action  in  its  roots  or  nerres;  and  Uielr  vibration,  at  the  oommand  of  God,  is  Um  eause  of  eartlmaakes 

(D*Herbelot,p.S30,«U).  ,  ,  .-, 

(34)  The  Siberian  iron  Is  the  best  and  most  piraitifb]  In  the  world ;  and  In  the  southern  paita,  above  siity 
mines  are  now  worked  by  the  Industry  of  the  Runlans  (Strahlenberg,  HIat.  of  Siberia,  p.  913.  387. 
Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  TAbb^  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  00^—608,  ediu  In  19mo.  Amsterdam,  1770). 
The  Turks  oflbred  Iron  for  sale;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  wlih  strange  obeUnaey,  pereislad  in 
bellsvin;  that  It  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none  (Menander  In  Ezeefpt.  Leg.  a. 

(35)  Of  Irgana-kon  (AbnIgbazI  Khan,  Hist  Genealoglque  des  Tartars,  P.  ii.  e.  5,  p.  71—77,  e.  15,  p.  ISR. 
rhe  tradition  of  t*te  Moguls,  of  the  450  yt-are  which  ihey  passed  In  the  mounulns,  agrees  wlUi  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  (de  Guignes,  lom.  1.  part  11.  p.  37S),  aiid  the  twon^ 
generations,  fVoro  Uidr  restoration  to  Zingis. 

(36)  The  country  of  'he  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmncks,  Is  well  described  In  the  Genealoglee*  History, 
p  531—4)03.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translauir  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  th^  «eoond  volume 
df  Um  English  version. 
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•opveine  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  h^rmnsy  their  obligations  to  the  air» 
the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their  priests  derived  some  profit  from  the 
art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft 
was  punished  bv  a  tenfold  restitution :  adulteiy,  treason,  and  murder,  with 
death ;  and  no  cnastisement  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and  mex- 
piable  euilt  of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard 
of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed  by 
millions ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the 
Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  whose  Bled|^  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations 
were  buried  in  the  earth.  Tne  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy:  but  the 
observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  leet,  fixes 
the  royal  camp  in  tne  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees,,  and  marks  their  extreme 
progress,  withm  three,  or  at  least -ten  de^es,  of  the  jpolar  circle.(27)  Among 
their  southern  conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nepthalites  or  white 
Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the  commercial  cities  of 
Bocliara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried 
their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
On  the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake  Msotis. 
They  passed  the  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Altai,  issued  his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,(28)  a  city,  the  voluntary 
subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  tne  friends  of  Athens. (29) 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of  the  government 
was  relaxed :  and  1  am  taught  to  read  in.  the  history  of  the  times,  that  tbey 
mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  erass ;  and  that  the  mandarins 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden 
lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to 
establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  bis  own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  grati- 
tude and  allegiance.  The  conc^^erors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is 
always  fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people  ;  the  policy  ofChina  solicited  the 
yanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence  r  and  tiie  power  of  the  Turks 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and 
dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  their  native  realms,  may  sleep  in  oblivion ; 
since  their  history  hears  no  relation  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.(30) 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the  nation  of 
the  Ogors  or  Varchonites^on  the  banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  tl^ 
epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.fSl)  The  khan  of  the 
Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days*  journey :  their  surviving  countrymen 
acknowledged  the  streiigth  and  mercy  ot  the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion, 
about  twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.  They  followed 
tlie  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  con- 
founded them  with  the  AyAR8,and  spread  the  tenor  of  that  false  though  famous 

(97)  VMoloa,  p.  14L 15L  The  fret,  Iboufh  It  HrieUy  beloap  to  awbordintte  and  Miee«HiT»  tiiK 
maybe  Introduced  here. 

0)8)  Procoplne,  Perale.  L  I.  c.  19, 1.  IL  c  3.  Peywannel  (OkeemitloM  mr  lee  Peuplee  Baitaree,  p.  00« 
100),  definee  the  distance  hetween  Csflk  and  the  old  Boepbonia  at  zyi  loog  Tartar  leaguea. 

(39)  See,  In  a  Meoiolr  of  M.  de  Bon  (Mem.  de  rAcadeinle  dei  Inacrlpuons,  torn.  vl.  p.  549—565),  th^ 
ncleot  klnfi  and  in<>dato  of  the  Cimmerian  Bobphonu;  and  the  gratitude  of  Aihena,  In  the  Oration  of 
Demoethenea  against  Leptlnes  (In  Relske,  Orator.  Gate.  torn.  1.  p.  466,  467). 

(30)  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  Uie  Chinees  details  are  borrowed  ihHn 
de  Ufilgnea  (HIsL  dee  Huns.  torn.  L  p.  II.  p.  387—468),  and  Viidelou  (supplement  A  la  BIhlioUiAque  Orient. 
d'Herbelot,  p.  89—1 14).  The  Greek  or  Boman  hinis  ate  gaUiered  In  Meoander  (p.  JOB— 164,)  and  Theo- 
pbylact  Bimocatta  (1.  vii.  c.  7, 8). 

(31)  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Oalgnes  (torn.  I.  part  II.  p.  58.  and  3S9), 
b  a  small,  though  gratf>ful  stream  of  the  desert,  that  fails  Into  the  Orbon,  Sellnga,  sc  Bee  Bed,  Joumef 
from  Pelersburgh  to  Pekin  (vol.  11.  p.  134) ;  yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat,  down  which  bo  aalk)d 
hito  the  Oby,  represeoii  <he  name  and  altribuiM  of  the  Black  rvMr  (p.  iaO).t 
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anpellation,  which  had  not,  however,  saved  'tis  lawful  proprietors /rom  the  yok 
or  the  Turks.(32)    After  a  Jon^  and  victorious  march,  (he  new  Avars  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  the  counti7  ^^  ^^^  Alani(33)  and  Ciicasstans^ 
where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  huroolj  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Aiani,  to  lead 
them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople.    The 
whole  city  was  poured  forth  to  behola  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  ol 
a  strange  people  *  their  long  hair,  which  hun^  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was 
gracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  ot  their  habit  appeared  to  iniilate 
the  fashion  of  the  Huns.    When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justi- 
nian, Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in 
these  terms  :  **  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the  representatives  of  the 
strongest  and  roost  populous  of  nations,  the  invincible,  (he  irresistible  Avars. 
We  are  willine  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service  :  we  are  able  to  vanquish 
and  destroy  aU  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.    But  we  expect,  aa 
the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious  gifts,  annual 
subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions."    At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian 
bad  reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  lived  about  seventy-five  years :  his  mind,  aa 
well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  and 
Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his 
days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.    In  a  studied  oration, he  imparted 
JO  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded 
the  incomparable  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.    The  instniments  of 
uxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians ;  silken  gar- 
ments, soA  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted  with  gold.   The 
ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople, 
and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a  similar  character 
lo  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.    As  their  destruction  or  their 
Miccess  must  oe  alike  advantageous  to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade 
the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises, 
to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.    These  fugitives,  who  fled  before  the  Turkish 
arms,  passed  the  T^nais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Poland  and  Germany,  violatiru^  the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of 
victoiy .     Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  (he 
earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals, 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.    The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of  their  king, 
still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor :  and  Justinian  enter- 
tained some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia  to  balance  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  Lombards.    But  the  virtue  or  treacheiy  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the 
secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  his  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  timid,  though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and 
denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  ot 
the  empire.(34) 

[A.  D.  569 — 582.]  Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  Hbm 
emperors,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received  from  the  coq< 
querors  of  the  Avai8.(36)    The  immense  distance  which  eluded  their  arms, 

08)  TheopbTlaet,  I.  tII.  c  7. 6.  And  yet  hli  tnu  Avmn  are  tovMbto  «v«n  to  tiie  tfm  of  M.  de  Oolcwt ; 
and  what  can  be  more  llliMtrfcHia  than  ittefaUe  1  The  riabt  of  the  fugiave  0|on  to  ttamt  natkMial  acp^ 
latJonlieonfeaRdbytheTurksttaeiiMelv«s(Menander,p.]Oe).        "^  •  ""^ 

(33)  The  Alani  are  atlli  found  In  the  Genealof  leal  Bbiory  of  the  Tartara  (p.  617).  and  In  d*AaTUIe*0 
mapa.  They  oppoaed  the  march  of  the  generala  of  Zingla  round  Uie  Caapian  aea,  aiid  were  overthro^rn, 
in  a  great  battle  (Rlat  de  Gengtecan,  I.  W.  c.  9,  p.  447). 

(34)  Theembaastea  and  flrai  oonqueati  of  the  Avai*  may  be  read  In  Menaoder  (Exeernt  LeffaL  p.  90, 
100, 101. 154, 155),  Theophanea  (p.  190),  Uie  Hlatoria  Miaoella.  (1.  zvL  p.  100),  and  Giefory  of  Toura  (L 
Iv.  c.  S3. 89.  In  the  Hlatoriana  of  France,  torn.  II.  p.  814. 817). 

(35)  Theophanea  (Chron.  p.  904),  and  the  Hlat.  Mlaoella.  (I.  xvi.  p.  110),  aa  nnderatood  by  De  Gulpica 
(torn.  1.  part  It.  p.  534),  appear  to  apeak  of  a  Turkteh  embaafy  to  Juatinlan  hlmaelf :  but  that  of  Maoiach, 
In  the  fourth  year  of  hia  aucceaaor  JuaUn,  la  poalUvely  the  firat  Uiat  reached  CooaianUnopla  tM eaan;r3t, 
Ik  108^. 
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ODold  not  extin^ish  their  reseotment :  the  Turkish  ambassadors  pursued  the 
footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Vole^,  mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euziney  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  successor  of 
Constantine,  to  request  tnat  he  would  not  espouse  tha  cause  of  rebels  and 
ft^itives.  £ven  commerce  had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and 
the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair 
occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importa* 
tion  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the 
navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand  : 
their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt:  some  Turkish  ambassadors  died  in 
Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful 
vassal  Maniach,  the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court, 
a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their  common  enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel 
and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxuir,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his 
colleagues,  from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north  :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian 
character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments 
of  science  :(36)  tney  enumerated  *  the  conquests,  they  offered  the  friendship 
and  military  aid,  of  the  Turks;  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direful 
imprecations  (if  the^  were  guilty  of  falsehood^  against  their  own  head,  and  the 
head  of  Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable 
regard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch  :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites ;  the  emperor 
lenounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman 
minister  to  the  foot  of  mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Justinian,  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  wa5  cultivated  by  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse ; 
the  most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great 
khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited 
Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native  country.  The 
duration  ana  length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai, 
are  not  specified ;  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the 
nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartair ;  but  a  curious 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the 
royal  camp.  After  they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to 
a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zineis,^  they  were  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the 
great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair  with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be 
occasionally  harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which 
were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks, 
that  their  rei^n  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without 
envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corresponded  with  these  friendly 
professions,  and  the  ambassadors  were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which 
lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings, 
and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  wine.  The  entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  was  more 
sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in  various 
figures  ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third 
pavilion  was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy 
gold  was  raised  upon  four  peacocks  of  the  same  met^l ;  and  before  the  entrance 
of  their  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admirable  art,  were 
ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 
When  Disabul  led  hb  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Penia,  bis  Roman  allies 

(38)  The  RiiataM  have  (band  etaaneteiB,  rode  hieroclTPhlcs,  on  the  Irtbh  and  Tentoei,  nn  medals, 
tombs,  Idoli,  rocki,  obelUke,  iui.  (Slrahlenberg,  Hiit  of  Siberia,  p,  334.  340.  «)«.  4SQ).  Dr.  Hyde  (de 
Etf'i^one  Vetenim  Peraanun.  p.  981,  Ibe.)  hae  glTen  two  alphabett  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Eygoura.  I 
/>«vif  long  harboured  a  euflpieloB  that  oil  tba  Bc^thiaa,  and  mm,  perhapa  mucli,  of  Uie  Indian  icieuet 
WM  derived  from  the  Oraaka  of  Bactrlana.* 
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followed  mavj  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were  thev  dismissed 
till  the/  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  envoy  of  the  great  King,  whose 
loud  and  intemperate  clamours  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet 
The  power  and  ambition  of  Cbosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Turks  and 
Romans,  who  touched  his  dominions  on  either  side :  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest  without  recollecting 
the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  Disabul  cele- 
brated his  father^s  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
Til>erius,  who  proposed  an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained  with  firmness,  the 
angry,  and  perhaps  the  just,  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  **  You  see 
my  ten  fingers,**  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth.  "  You 
Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  per- 
jury. To  ine  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations 
are  successively  deluded  by  your  pemdious  eloquence.  You  precipitate  your 
allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labours,  and  you  neglect  your  t>ene- 
factors.  Hasten  your  return,  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of 
utterinfip  or  foigiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment 
which  ne  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and  hollow 
words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchonites.  If  I  condescend 
to  march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
our  whips :  they  will  be  trampled  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my 
innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed 
to  invade  your  empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
mount  Caucasun  is  tne  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course 
of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ;  the  most  warlike  nations  have 
yielded  to  tlie  arms  of  the  Turks :  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
the  earth  is  my  inheritance.**  Notwithstandincr  this  menace,  a  sense  of 
mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  toe  Turks  and  Romans  ;  but 
tl)e  pride  of  the  great  khan  sun-ived  his  resentment :  and  when  he  announced 
an  important  conquest  to  his  friend,  the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  him- 
self the  master  of  the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the 
world.(37). 

[A.  D.  500 — 5S0.1  Disputes  have  oAen  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia,  for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  has  proved  that  it 
could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors.  The  kingdom  of  tne  Turks  was 
bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that  great  river 
from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran^  or  Persia,  which,  m  a  smaller  compass,  con- 
tained perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population.  The  Persians,  vi  ho 
alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled 
by  the  house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  years  before 
the  accession  of  Justinian.  Hin  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius :  but  the  reign  of  that  prince 
was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
subjects;  an  exile  amon^  the  enemies  of  Persia;  he  recovered  his  liberty  by 
prostituting  the  honour  of  nis  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous 
and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles 
were  suspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even 
those  of  his  restoration.  The  people  were  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fana- 
ticisnri  of  Mazdak,(38)  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,(39)  and  the 
e<][uality  of  mankind,  while  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and  most  beau* 
tilul  females  to  the  use  of  his  secretaries.  The  view  of  these  disordeis,  which 
had  been  fomented  by  bis  laws  and  ezamples,(40)  unbittered  the  declibinn^ 

(37)  All  tiM  detmili  of  t!MM  Twkteh  and  Komfen  embtMlM,  to  eorioiM  In  the  htotMy  of  bnmui  mu- 
iMTt,  are  drawn  IVoin  Uio  ezcracia  of  Menandar  (p.  lOS— lia  151—154.  161—104),  in  wldch  we  oAaa 
tcptu  the  want  of  order  and  connexion. 

(JS)  8eed*Herbelrt  (BiblioL  OrienL  p.  568.989) ;  Hyde  (de  Rdiglone  VeL  Peraarum,  c.  91.  p  290  »1): 
P<)coci(  (Specimen  HU.  Arab.  p.  70, 71) ;  EutycUoa  (AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p.  ITS) ;  Taialm  (ia  Btevana  BM, 
(f  Persia,  1. i.e.  34)* 

i?9)  The  fkroe  or  Uie  new  law  for  the  communltj  of  women,  was  aooo  propafstad  in  Syria  (Amaaaa 
Bibiiot.  Orient,  lorn.  iii.  p  409),  and  Greece  (Procop.  Perelc. !.  L  c  5i. 

(40)  Ho  oflhrad  hi<  uwa  wiie  aud  sister  to  Uie  prophet .  but  tbe  prajars  of  Niutalrvaa saved  bli  motlM^ 
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ase  of  the  Fenian  monarch ;  and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  consciouineM 
of  his  desio^n  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of  succession,  in  favour 
of  bis  tbird  and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  tbe  names  of  Cbosroes  and 
Nushirvan.  To  render  tbe  youth  more  illustrious  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  nations, 
Kobad  was  desirous  that  be  should  be  adopted  by  tbe  emperor  Justin  :*  tbe 
hope  of  peace  inclined  tbe  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal , 
and  Cbosroes  mig^t  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  tbe  inoeritance  of  his 
Roman  parent,  ^ut  tbe  future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the 
ouaestor  Proclus :  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the  adoption  should  be  per- 
formed as  a  civil  or  military  rite  ;(41)  tbe  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and 
tbe  sense  of  this  indig^nity  sunk  deep  into  tbe  mind  of  Cbosroes,  who  had  already 
advanced  to  tbe  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long 
survive  tbe  disappomtment  of  bis  wishes :  the  testament  of  their  deceased  sove- 
reign was  read  m  the  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared 
for  the  event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Cbosroes  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty- 
eight  years  ;{42)  and  tbe  Justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celeorated  as  the  theme  of 
immortal  praise  by  tbe  nations  of  tbe  £ast. 

[A.  D.  531 — 579.]  But  tbe  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
even  by  their  subiects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  gratincation  of  passion 
and  interest.  Tbe  virtue  of  Cbosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueroiv  who,  in  the 
measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence; 
who  confounds  tbe  greatness  with  tbe  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes 
the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  Ip 
bis  domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit,  in  our  feelings, 
the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  bad  been  deprived  of  their 
fair  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their  future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank 
and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their 
master ;  fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs ;  and  tbe  repose  of 
Cbosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  tbeii 
families  and  adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  savea  and  dismissed  by  tbe 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  tnis  act  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed 
by  his  son,  overbalanced  tbe  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience 
of  Persia.  Tbe  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebcxles  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  tbe 
bead  of  Cbosroes  himself:  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till 
be  had  performed  tbe  duties  of  a  militaiy  review ;  he  was  instantly  com- 
manded to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  tbe 
palace,(43)  where  it  was  death  to  relieve  or  approach  tbe  victim ;  and  Mebodes 
languished  several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible 
pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  espe-, 
cially  in  the  East,  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty 
which  strikes  at  the  loAiest  heads;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntaiy 
choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by  tbe  frown,  of  a 
capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  he  bad  no  temptation 
to  violate  ;  in  the  pum'sbment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  dirnity,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nushirvan,  or  Cbosroes,  desewed  the  appella- 

ndtbe  IndignMtnoiMichiMvwr  A»f»T«  Um  hanntailoa  to  wbleh  hta  Altai  piety  had  itoopad:  pedM 
tiiud«MeutatiM(itidlittollMdak),eaJi»flBiiNradUiaeinrHoeea|«t  (FoMok,  SpoelflMB  Hku  Arak 
p.  71). 

(4I)Prooopiiii,Ferale.].i.e.  11.  WMBOtProeliMoirerwinI  Wm  not  the  danfcr  Imacinvr  f— TIm 
oeaae,  at  leHt.  wae  bOurioae  to  •  oetioa  not  tnormotor  letten;  ■  x^mmwi  m  fimfSapi  rws  cwmc 
vu99Tmi  aiX  mbW  mmn.    Whether  onj  node  of  adoption  wee  praetfaed  ia  Penia.  t  much  doubL 

i/et)  From  Procoplue  aad  AcaUilM,  Paft  (torn.  II.  p.  943.  6U,)  bee  proved  that  Chosoee  Nuahinraa 

^Ielala(lofla  IL 
le  Bih.  and  died 
I  of  Eutycbltie, 
Jybe  ptaeed  la 

ilareh«  A.  D.  S79.  .... 

(4.1)  ProeopioB,  Perale.  L  t.  e.  93.    Briaon  de  Regn.  Pm.  p.  4M.    The  Rate  of  Uw  palace  ol 

lipaban  le,  or  wee,  the  fbtaleeeneordle|iaceordeath:(CbardlB,  Voyage  eaPeiee,  ton.  Iv.  p.  SIS,  313;) 
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tion  ofjud,^  His  government  was  Erm,  rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  first 
hbour  of  bis  reign  to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  posses- 
siions ;  the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurpea,  were 
restored  to  their  lawful  owners ;  and  tbe  temperate*chastisement  of  tne  fanatics 
or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening 
with  blind  confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established^  four  viziers  over 
the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana. 
In  the  choice  of  judges,  pnefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  tbe  mask 
which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune  ;  he 
professed,  in  s^cious  languaj^e,  his  intention  to  prefer  those  men  who  carried 
the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  andto  banish  corruotion  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as 
dogs  were  excluded  from  the  temple  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  tbe 
first  Artaxerzes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates  j  but 
the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  security  of  their  virtue. 
Their  behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  ovei^ 
Deard  by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  tbe  throne ;  and  the 
provinces  fmm  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his 
rapid  and  salutary  career.  ^  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deservir^  of  his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor,  were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  expense ; 
the  daughters  were  eiven  in  marriage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank  : 
and  the  sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in  mechanic 
trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The  deserted  villages  were 
relieved  b^  his  bounty;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were  found  incapable 
of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  aistributed  cattle,  seed,  and  tbe  instruments  of 
husbandly;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimo- 
niously managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia. (44) 
The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues : 
his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism  ;  but  in  the  long  competition  between 
Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Barbarian. ^45^ 

To  the  praise  of  justice,  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his  court,  were  invited  and  deceived 
by  the  strar^  assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian 
throne.  Didf  they  expect  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of 
war  and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse 
and  profound  questions  which  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ? 
Could  they  hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and 
control  the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been  tau|;ht  to  consider 
hu  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation  ?(46)  The 
studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial :  but  his  example  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over 
the  dominions  of  Persia.(47}  At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly 
became  a  liberalV^hool  of  poetiy,  philosophy,  and  rfaetoric.(48)    The  annals 

(44)  In  Perala.  the  pdaee  of  the  water*  te  An  oflieer  of  state.  The  number  aT  welto  and  sabterraneoaa 
ehannele  (■  much  dimlnMhed,  and  widi  U  Uie  ftrtUlty  of  Uie  mU ;  4QC  wellt  have  been  leoentiy  loei  near 
Taurie,  and  43,0U0  wore  onoa  reckoned  in  tbe  province  of  Khoraaan  (Chaidin,  torn.  ill.  p.  09, 100.  Tn- 
varnlertom.  I.  p.  466). 

(45)  The  character  and  ffoverament  of  NudKrvan  laiepreiented  aomcftmee  In  the  wordt  of  d'Herbetat 
3ibliot.  Orient,  p.  680,  &c.  from  Khondemir),  Eotvchiui  (Amiai.  torn.  11.  p.  179,  leo^rery  rich),  Abol- 
pharafius  (DjnaH.  vii.  p.  94, 95->very  poor),  Tnrikh  Schlkard  (p.  144—150),  Texeira  (in  Steven*,  1. 1.  e. 
aS),Aanman.  (BlUtot.  Orient,  torn.  III.  p.  404—410).  and  the  Abb«  Fourroont  (HIet.  de  TAcad.  d«e 
laaeripUona,  torn.  vil.  p.  3S5— 334),  who  baa  tranalated  a  •purimta  or  genuine  teatament  of  Nuahirvaa. 

<46)  A  thousand  fears  before  his  birth,  the  fudges  of  Persia  had  alven  a  sniciiin  nplakm— tm  fi^riXtvwn 
Utpatw  c^ciwM  irmccfv  to  cv  ^Xcrvi  (Herodot.  I.  III.  c.  31,  p.  910,  edit  Wesseltng).  Nor  had  this  eon- 
Mltutlonal  maxim  been  neglecied  as  a  useless  and  barren  theorf. 


(47)  On  the  literary  state  of  Perala,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers,  sophists,  the  learning  or  Iga*- 
nee  of  Chosroes,  Agathlns  (i.  11.  c  66—71),  displays  much  information  and  strong  pr^udicea. 
dA  Assamaii.  BibUoL  Otieat.  torn.  Iv.  p.  docxlv.  vL  vU. 
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of^tbe  monarc1i7(49)  were  composed;  and  while  recent  and  autbentic  liist(»y 
might  afford  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness^ 
the  fii-st  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants*  the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous 
heroes  of  Oriental  romance.(50)  Evecy  learned  or  confident  stranger  was 
enriched  by  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation  of  the  monarch :  he 
Dobl^  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,(5n  by  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand 
captives ;  and  the  sophists  who  contenaed  for  his  favour,  were  exasperated  by 
the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan 
believed,  or  at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Mas^i ;  and  some  traces  of 
persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his  reign.(52)  iTet  be  allowed  himself 
lireely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the  various  sects ;  and  the  theological  disputes 
in.  which  he  frequently  presided,  diminished  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and 
enlightened  the  minds  ot  the  people.  At  nis  command,  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language;  a 
smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  paradise : 
though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical  b^  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  Agathias.(53)  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably 
wonder,  that  it  should  be  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the 
.  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtleties  of  philosophic  disauisition.  And,  if  the 
reason  of  the  Stag^rite  might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  inteliu:ible  in  every 
tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  ai^umentation  of  the  disciple  orSocrates,(54) 
appears  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic 
style.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledj^e,  Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the 
moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Bracbman,  were  preserved  with 
a  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  India.  The  physician 
Perozes  was  secretly  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganees,  with  instructions 
to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  communication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dex- 
tenty  obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  a  translation ; 
and  the  fables  of  Pilpay(&5^  were  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  oi 
Nushirvan  and  his  nobles.  Toe  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have 
lon^  since  disappeared ;  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  savea  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Persic,  the  Turkish, 
the  Synac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused  through  succes- 
sive versions  into  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the 
peculiar  character,  the  manners,  and  relikion  ot  the  Hindoos,  are  completely 
obliterated ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to 
the  concise  elegance  of  Phsedrus,  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fif- 
teen moral  and  political  sentences  arc  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues ;  but 


(41^The  Shah  Namehf  or  book  of  Kiiifi,  Is  perbapi  tiie  orlflMl  raeord  of  htotoiy  which  was  traoilaled 
Into  Greek  by  the  Interpreter  Sersius  (Agathlas,  I.  v.  p.  141),  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  conquest, 
mad  versUled  In  the  year  904,  by  the  national  port  PerdoiMil.  Bee  d* AnquetU  (Mem.  de  I*Academle,  torn. 
-xxl  p.  379),  and  Sir  WUliam  Jones  (HL«t.  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  161).  ^ 

(90)  In  the  lUlh  century,  the  name  of  Restom,  or  Roetam,  a  hero  who  eqaalled  the  itrenglh  of  twelv« 


elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Armenians  (Moses  of  Chorenensis.  HIsL  Armen.  1.  11.  c  7,  p.  96,  edit. 
Wbiaton).  In  the  beglnnlog  of  the  se v«bth,  a  Perrian  Romance  or  Rostam  and  bfendier  was  applauded 
at  Mecca.  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxzi.  p.  335).  Yet  thlsezpositlon  of  ludicruiB  now  historic,  in  not  given  by 
Maraccl  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p.  544-^548). 

(31)  Proeop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c  10.  Kobad  had  a  favoarlta  Greek  physician,  Stephen  of  Edesnt  (Persic.  1. 
II.  c.  96).  The  practice  was  ancient ;  and  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of  DeoMieedes  of  Croiona  0* 
ill.  c.  1&-137). 

(S9)  See  Pa^i,  torn.  il.  p.  636.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable  article  was  inserted  for  the  tolera- 
tion and  burial  of  the  Cathodes  (Menander  in  Excerpt.  LegaL  p.  148).  NuslUzad,  a  son  of  Nushirvan, 
was  a  ChrisUan,  a  rebel,  and~a  martyr !    (D'Herbelot,  p.  681). 


(jsa)  On  the  Persian  laneuage,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  d*AnqnetiI  (p.  330~343},  and  Jones  (p. 
153—185) :  aypia  rtn  yXw^iy  mi  aiisoororw,  is  tlie  character  which  Agathias  (L  IL  p.  60,)  ascribes  to  an 
idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

(54)  Agathias  specifles  the  Gorgias,  Phedon,  Parmeoides,  and  Tlmcoa.  Renaudot  (Fabrldoi,  BIbHot. 
6r0c.  turn.  zii.  p.  946-461,)  does  not  mention  this  barbaric  version  of  Aristt>Ue. 

(55)  Of  these  Atbles  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languams!  1.  In  Grttk,  translated  hf 
Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100)  from  tile  Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at  Berlin  in  1607,  in  ISmo.  9.  la 
XktfiA,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indorum,  inserted  by  Pw^  Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  editioa 
of  Pachyroer  (p.  547-690,  edlL  Roman).  3.  In  Frmek,  (Vom  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  Saltan 
Boliman.  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  BIdpai  et  de  Lokman,  par  M.  M.  Galland  et  Cardonne,  PartL 
l778|3volib  in  ISow.    Mr.  Wharton  (HisioryorBi«MshP^Mlry,  voL  I. p.  i9»-I31),  takesa  larger  icofv 
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the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narratire  prolix,  and  the  precept  obrious  and 
barren.  Yetthe  firachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  inventing  a  pleasing^  fiction 
Ttrhich  adot'm  the  nalcedness  of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear, 
the  harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings  tha^ 
they  are  strone  only  in  the  strenirth  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  fame  of  cness,  which  was  likewise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  re^;n 
of  Nushirvan.(56) 

[A.  D.  633 — 539.]  The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  *a  war 
with  the  successor  of  Coostantine ;  and  the  anxiety  of  bis'  domestic  situation 
inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  ClKisroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  his  feet.  He  accepted 
eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  (he  price  of  an  endUta  or  indefinite  peace  ^^^) 
some  mutual  exchanges  were  reguiated ;  the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of^tiie 
gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition 
that  it  should  never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  £ast  This 
interval  of  repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  emperor:  bis  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Per- 
sian treaty;  and  the  avarice  of  Cbosroes  was  soothed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors  required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantgr, 
and  under  the  colour  of  friendship. (68)  But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  dis-* 
turbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great  king ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy, 
and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been  reduced  in  three  rapid 
campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating 
treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar.  That  prince 
of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,(69)  had  not  been  included  in  the  general 
peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  cbiet  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  su^'ect  of  their  dispute 
was  an  extensive  sheejpwalk  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  raimyra.  An  imme- 
morial tribute  for  the  license  of  pasture,  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almon- 
dar, while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to,  the  Latin  name  of  Strata,  a  paved  road, 
as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labours  of  the  Romans.  (60) 
The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of  tneir  respective  vassals ;  and  th« 
Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration, 
enriched  his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  oi 
repelling  the  arras,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity,  of  Almondar, 
while  be  called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and 
Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was 
distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovei^r  of  this  hostile  correspondence  iustified 
the  complaints  of  the  Gotbs  and^rinenians,  who  implored,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  protection  of  Cbosroes.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still 
numerous  in  Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Vitips  had  secretly 
traversed  tb^  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual. 
^  We  stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of  our 
own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of 
the  world.  Since  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of 
maokindy  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike 

(96)  See  Um  BMoria  Shahilndll  of  Dr.  Hfde  (Syntagm.  DlMertat  torn.  H.  p.  81—60). 

(57)  The  endloM  naee  (Procopiue,  Penlc.  I  i.  c.  81,)  wee  concluded  or  raUfied  in  Uie  sisUi  yen.  m4 
third  oooaulihlp  of  Jtiatinian  (A.  D.  533,  between  January  1,  and  April  1.  Pag i,  torn.  ii.  n.  550.)  If ar- 
ceUlnua,  in  hia  Chronicle,  lueiUioetyle  of  Medea  and  Peniana.  •"       / 

(58)  ProeopluB,  Perrie.1. 1,  c.  tS. 

(59)  AlBMndar,  King  of  Hire,  wac  depoeed  by  Kobad,  and  reatored  by  Nuahirvan.  Ria  mother,  fioBi 
Mt  beanty,  waa  aumamed  CkUtUal  rVater,  an  appellation  which  became  hereditary,  and  wa*  extended 
fcr  a  more  noble  cauae  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princca  of  Syria  (Pococlt,  Specimen  Hiau  Arab. 
^  60,  ^ 

(86)  Procopwf,  Peraic  L  Ii.  c  1.    We  are  tniorant  of  the  origin  and  ol^ect  of  Uila  «Crar«,  a  paved 
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imulted  hn  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and  confu- 
sion. Has  be  not  violated  the  priTilegfes  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of  dA 
chosy  and  the  wild  libert^r  of  tne  Tzanian  mountains  ?  Has  he  not  usurped, 
with  equal  aridity,  the  city  of  Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Mceotus,  and  the  vale 
of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the 
Goths,  have  been  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained 
the  spectator  of  their  neig^hoour's  ruin.  Embrace,  O  king;!  the  favourable 
moment ;  the  East  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and 
his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  West.  If  you 
hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of 
being  the  last  devoured.'X^l)  B^  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned :  but  the  Persian,  ambi- 
tious of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issued 
his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

[A.  U.  540.  J  Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he  abused 
the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissimulation  and  false- 
hood could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories.(62)  The  Penian 
army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined 
the  strong^  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, till  the  small  though  populous  town  of  Dura*  presumed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  g^at  king.  The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise, 
were  burst  open :  and  as  soon  as  Uhosroes  had  stained  his  scimitar  with  the 
blood  of  the  mhaoitaotSy  he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his 
master  in  what  place  he  had  left  the  eriemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror 
still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  ma- 
tron with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these  calamities.  Yet  the 
herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold : 
the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Seriopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment ;  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of 
an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria ;  but  a  feeble  enemy«  who  vanished  at  bis 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and  as  he  could  not  hope 
to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed  in  thi«  inroad  the  mean 
and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  HierapoTis,  Berrnce  or  Aleppo,  Apamea,  aA 
Chalcis,  were  successivelj^  besieged :  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom 
of  |:old  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence ;  and 
their  new  master  enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Edu- 
cated in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative 
trade  of  sacrilege :  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems,  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of 
Apamea.  No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was  ruined 
by  an  earthauake  ;t  but  the  queen  of  the  east,  the  new  Theopolis,  had  been 
raised  from  the  around  by  the  liberality  of  Justinian ;  and  the  increasirig  great- 
ness of  the  builaings  ana  the  people  already  erased  the  memoiy  of  this  recent 
disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by 
the  river  Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  superior 
eminence :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of  dis- 
covering its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Oermanus,  the  emperor^s  nephew, 
refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.    The 

(61)  I  have  blended,  In  •  ihort  ipeeeh,  Um  two  oraUom  of  Uie  Atnddei  of  Arments  snd  the  OotMt 
■mbsMidoriL    Froeopliis,  In  his  public  lilnonr,  feeb,  and  uukm  m  fbd,  Ui«t  Janinlui  was  Um  trua  aaUiBr 


•r  di«  WW  (PMnle.  1.11.  cL  i,  3). ' 

(OS)  The  iDvaalon  of  Syria,  Um  rain  of  Antloeb,  4 
nliw  (Perate.  L  ti.  e.  5—14).    small  collateral  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  Orientafa:  yet  not  ill 
irHerbelot  hlmaeir  (p.  680),  •hnukl  blush,  when  he  Uaroea  tbein  for  making  Justinian  and  NnablnrM 


I  iney,  but 
N    ■' 

eontemnorartei.    On  the  caography  of  ttaia  seat  of  war,  D'Anvllla  OrBupliniie  et  la  Tlgre)  Is  i 

•Bd  satkibetory. 
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people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  anceslon, 
they  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  soldiers ;  they  dis- 
dained the  offers  <h  an  easy  capitulation ;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  io- 
iRjlted  from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the 
Persian  myriads  mounted  with  scaling  ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  mer- 
cenaries fled  through  the  opposite  e ate  of  Daphne  ;  and  the  generous  assistance 
of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  on^  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  countiy. 
As  Chosroes,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending  from 
the  mountain,  be  afiected  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin 
of  that  unhappy  people;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  funr; 
and  the  city,  at  tbe  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The 
cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the 
conqueror :  a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted  to  tbe  church  of  St.  Julian, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resided  ;  some  distant  streets 
were  saved  by  the  shilling  of  the  wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect," 
and  soon  to  betray,  their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  orna- 
ments of  Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and 
fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  mignt  sacrifice  with  impunity  to  tbe 
nymphs  of  that  ele^nt  retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch,  the  river  Oronles 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  con- 

auests ;  and  a(\ei  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
lankseivin^  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  tbe  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi 
adoreo.  If  this  act  of  superstition  offended  the  preju'dices  of  the  Syrians,  they 
were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted 
at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  was 
espoused  by  the  emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victoiy  of  tbe 
ffreen  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the  people  derived  more 
solid  consolation ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for  tne  life  of  a  soldier  who  had 
too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just  Nusbirran.  At  length,  fatigued, 
though  unsatiated,  with  the  spoil  of  S;^ria,*he  slowly  moved  to  tbe  Euphrates, 
formed  a  temporary  bridge  \n  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined 
the  space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  jpassage  of  his  numerous  host.  After  his 
return,  he  founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day^s  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  jomt  names  of  Chosroes  and 
Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their  native 
abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were  constructed  for  their  use  ;  and  a  colony 
of  musicians  and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital. 
By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberail  allowance  was  assigned  to 
these  fortunate  exiles ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing 
freedom  on  the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine, 
and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that  attracted  tbe  am- 
bition, or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Cesars  no  longer  appeared  impregnable  or  remote ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy 
already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  sea  with  the  navies 
of  Persia. 

SA.  D.  544.1  These  hopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  of 
y  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  East.(63)  While 
Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Delisarius, 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  without  pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meaitated,  by  a  skilful  operation,  to 
draw  the  Persians  from  their  impregpiable  citadel,  and  improving  his  advantages 
in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with 
the  flying  Barbarians.  He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the  territories  of 
Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  ana  sent  the  governor,  with  ewbt 
oundred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serye  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.    He  de- 

(63)  In  ttw  pabUc  history  of  Proeopliu  (Peraic  L  U.  c  16. 18, 19,  SO,  SI.  94, 95, 96, 97,  SB) :  and,  with 
■on*  aaght  ezceptiont.  w«  may  reuonably  ahut  oar  eara  againat  Um  matovolent  wbiuMr  of  the  Aaao* 
do(aa(e.S,3,wl£uieNotfla,aaiuaa].of  AU ^^ 
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tftched  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  bundled  RamauB,  to  paas 
the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province,  long  ex- 
empt from  tbe  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarius  were  disconcerted 
by  the  untractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent 
any  intelligence  of  bis  motions.  The  Roman  general  w«s  fixed  m  anxious 
expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  tbe  time  of  action  elapsed,  tbe  ardent  sun  of 
Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  bis  European  soldiers :  and  tlie 
stationary  troops  and  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  tbe  safety  of  their 
defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing  Cbos- 
roes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  bad  been 
seconded  bv  discipline  and  valour,  his  success  might  have  satisfied  tbe  sanguine 
wishes  of  the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  tbe  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antiocb.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  campaign,  be  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  tbe  dangers  of  the  ensuing 
spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  tbe  hero,  almost  alone,  was 
despatched  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel,  by  bis  name  and  presence, 
the  invasion  of  Syria.    Henlound  tbe  Roman  generals,  amon^  whom  was  a  ne 

Shew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  bj  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis. 
>ut  instead  o(  listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  commanded  them  to 
follow  him  to  Europus,  where  be  had  resolved  to  collect  bis  forces,  and  to  exe- 
cute whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  afi;ainst  tbe  enemy.  His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  restrainea  Chosroes  from  advancing 
toward  Palestine ;  and  he  received,  with  art  and  dignity,  the  ambassadors,  or 
rather  spies,  of  tbe  Persian  monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  tbe 
river  was  covered  with  tbe  squadrons  of  cavaliy,  six  thousand  hunters  tall  and 
robust,  who  pursued  their  game  wilbout  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On 
tbe  opposite  bank  tbe  ambassadors  descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who 
appeared  to  guard  tbe  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  Tbe  tent  of  Belisarius  was 
ot  the  coarsest  linen,  tbe  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  tbe  luxuiy 
of  the  East.  Around  bis  tent,  tbe  nations  who  marched  under  his  standard, 
were  arranged  with  skilful  confusion.  Tbe  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were 
posted  in  front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  tbe  centre ;  the  prospect  was  closed 
with  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ;  one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  ano- 
ther a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth  perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  tbe  whole  pic- 
ture exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  tbe  troops  and  tbe  vigilance  of  tbe  general. 
Chosroes  was  deluded  by  tbe  address,  ana  awed  by  the  genius,  of  tbe  lieuten- 
ant of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  bis  an- 
tagonist, he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a 
Persian  might  return  to  relate  tbe  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hastened 
to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat,  by  affecting  to 
oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  prevented  by  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest 
to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  bad  been  suffered  to  escape  :  but 
the  African  and  Grothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless 
Tictoty,  in  which  neither  fortune,  nor  tbe  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract 
any  part  of  tbe  general's  renown.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his4 personal  merit,  which  bad 
corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and  courage.  Fifteen  generals, 
without  concert  or  skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ai\  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns. 
Four  thousand  Persians,  intrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  aI«nost 
without  a  combat,  this  disorderly  multitude  ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatipie  of  their  rapid  flight. 
But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over  their  brethren ;  the  Armeni- 
ans returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  tbe  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sud- 
den assault  and  a  r^ular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by 
those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
protected  the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier :  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes 
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were  confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  mlnutei^ 
described  by  the  historians  of  the  times. (64^ 

The  extreme  leri^th  of  the  E^xine  8ea,(65}  from  Constantmople  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Fhasis,  mav  be  computed  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of 
seven  hundred  miles.    From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  ma«(t  loflty  and  cra|^ 
mountains  of  Asia*  that  river  descends  with  sach  oblique  vehemence^  that  \n  a 
short  space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  bridges.    Nor  does  the 
stream^  become  placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five 
days'  iourney  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  bat  m  a  con 
traiy  direction,  to  the  Caspian  lake.    The  proximity  of  these  rivers  bad  sug- 
gested the  practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  ol  wa()iiie  the  precious  merchandise 
of  India  down  the  Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.    As  it  successiveljr  col- 
lects the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished 
speed,  though  accumulated  wejeht.    At  (he  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and 
half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel ;  flie  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sedimentf 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corrapiion. 
In  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colchos,(66)  or  Mingrelia,(67) 
which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and 
whose  maritime  coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias,  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.    Both  the  soil 
and  climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture ;  twenty-eight  rivers,  besides 
the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea  ;  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.    In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown,  the 
earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  plouch  ;  but  the  ^om,  a  small  grain, 
not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinanr  food  of  the 
people ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.    Yet  the 
vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems  as  well  a9 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.    The  same 
powers  continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick 
forests;  the  timber  of  the  hills  and  the  flax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to  the 
abundance  of  naval  stores ,  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
the  ho^,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the  name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of 
his  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.    The  gold  mines  to  the  south 
of  Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufiicient  profit,  were  a  subject  of 
national  dispute  between  Justinian  and  Cbosroes ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the  circle 
of  the  hills,  although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness,  or 

(64)  ThoLazIc  war,  the  oontaat  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tedionslf  spun  throuth  many  a 
pane  of  Procoplua  (Penic  I  U.  c.  15. 17.  a8,»,  30.  GoUiie.  I.  Iv.  c.7— 18),  and  AgaUiiaa  (I.  B.  tti.  and  hr. 
p.  5»-13S.  141). 

(65)  The  PeripUut  or  eIrcumnavl|atlon  of  the  Eozlne  sea,  was  described  in  Latin  by  Falluflt,  and  in 
Greek  by  Arrian:  1.  The  former  work,  which  no  longer  ezists,  has  been  restored  by  the  smguUr  dili- 
cence  of  M.  de  Brones,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  DIJon  (HIsL  de  la  Repubtique  Romaine,  torn, 
ii.  I.  iii.  p.  1W--S96),  who  ventures  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  descripUon  of 
the  Euxine  is  Ingeniously  formed  of  §U  ibe  fragrn'mts  of  Uie  orisinal,  and  of  ail  the  Greeks  and  Latino, 
wliom  Sallust  migbt  oomr,  or  by  wbbm  he  might  be  copied ;  and  tne  merit  of  the  execution  aionea  for  tlie 
whinn-ical  design.    8.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Adrian  (in  Geograph.  Minor. 


Hudson,  lorn,  i.)  and  contains  whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen,  fVom  Trebizond  to  Dioscu- 
rias: whatever  he  had  lieird  from  Dioscurias  to  the  Danube ;  and  whatever  he  Imew  ftom  th»  Danuba 
10  Trebhboud. 


(66)  Besides  the  many  occaaloDal  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.  of  antiquity,  we  may  oonmiit 
the  geographical  deacriptkms  of  Golehos,  by  Strmbo  (L  zi.  p.  760-765),  and  Pliny  (HisL  N'atur.  vL  5. 

(67)  1  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptiona  of  Mlngrelia  and  the  adjacent  eountrfet. 
1.  Or  theP^r«  Arcfaangell  Lambertl  (Relatlones  de  Thevenot,  pari  i.  p.  31— 58,  with  a  map),  who  ina 
all  the  knowledge  and  prqudiccs  of  a  mlssionarv.  SL  Of  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  I.  p.  54. 
68—168),  his  observations  are  JudlclouB;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  stir  mora  hi- 
simetive  than  his  oboervationa.  3.  Of  Peyssonei  (Observations  sur  les  Peoples  Baibarea,  p.  49,  58, 
5L  56. 89. 64, 65.  71,  &c  and  a  mora  recent  treatise,  Sur  le  Commaroe  de  la  Mer  Noire,  lom.  ii.  p. 
1—53}:  he  liad  !ong  resided  at  Cafii,  aa  conanl  of  France,  and  his  erudition  is  leas  valuaUa  than  Ida 
axmnenca. 
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ooDoaikd^  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Min^lians.  The  waters*  imprecated 
with  |>art]cle$  of  gold,  are  carefully  strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces ; 
but  this  expedient,  the  groundwork  perhaps  of  a  maivellous  fable,  aflbrds  a 
faint  image  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and 
industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass 
out  belief;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising 
avarice  of  the  Argonauts. (68)  Tradition  has  affirmed  with  some  colour  of  rea- 
son, that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Pbasis  a  learned  and  polite  colony,(69)  which 
manufactured  linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  modems  has  peopled,  with  flourishins^  cities  and  nations,  the 
isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ;(70)  ana  a  lively  writer^observinff 
the  resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in  his  appreheasion,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity. (71)  ^ 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness  of  conjecture  or 
tradition ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents  a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and 

Sjverty.  If  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  m  the  market  of 
ioscurias,(73)  they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or 
families  sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and 
their  separation,  which  diminished  the  importance,. must  have  multiplied  the 
number,  of  their  rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  is 
an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in  the 
depths  of  forests ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  Consists  of  two  hundred 
houses,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings. 
Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks,  laden  with  the  fruits 
of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports 
is  much  increased,  since  the  natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides'  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  the  com  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian. Not  a  vestige  can  he  found  of  the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  naviga- 
tion, of  the  ancient  Colchians ;  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  foot- 
steps of  the  i\rgonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on 
a  nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised  only  by  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  Euxine  ;  and  the  Curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa 
no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent 
climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to 
our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
the  symmetiy  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. (73)  Ac- 
cording to  the  destination  of  the  two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the 
women  for  love  ;  and  the  jperpetual  supply  of  females  from  mount  Caucasus 
has  purified  the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia. 
The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has 
long  sustained  an  exportation  of  twelve  thousancf  slaves.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners and  criminals  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand  ;^  but  the  com- 
mon people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  (heir  lords ;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or 
rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless  community ;  and  the  market  is  continually 
replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,(74} 
/ 

(68)  Pliny,  Hist  Natar.  1.  xzziil.  15.  The  gold  and  diver  minei  of  Colchos  sttnctod  the  Aifonaote 
(Btrab.  I.  L  p.  77) .  The  eagacioua  Ghardin  eould  find  no  gold  in  mlnea.  riven,  or  oltewhere.  Yet  a  Blin- 
grelian  loet  hia  hand  and  foot  for  nhowlng  lonie  specimens  at  Constantinople  of  native  told. 

r08)  Herodot.  L  ii.  c.  104, 105,  p.  150, 151.  Diodor.  8!cul.  I.  i.  p.  33,  edit.  WceiKUng,  Dionya.  Periapt- 
C80,  and  EustaUi.  ad  loc.  Seholiiiat.  ad  ApoHonlum  ArronaitL  L  Iv.  S8S--a91. 

(70)  HonleaquieUf&priides  Loiz,L  zxi. c  0,  L*Isihme....couvert  de  vUlea  et  nations  qui  ne  font 
plus. 

(71)  BoofalnvIHe,  Memoires  de  r Academic  des  Inacriptlons,  tom.  izvi.  p.  33,  on  the  AMcan  voyafa 
of  Banno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

(73)  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  afllrmed,  in  earn  cce  nationes  dtsrimlllbua  llnfals  desoen- 
dere ;  and  tha  modest  Piinv  Is  content  to  add,  ct  a  postea  a  nosrris  ezzx  interpretlbas  negotia  ibi  gesia 
ivi.  5),  but  the  vrords  none  deserts  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

(73)  Ruflbn  (Hist.  Nat  lorn.  ill.  p.  433—437,)  collecta  Uie  unanimoos  saffraffe  of  natiirallsta  ana 
travellers.  If,  In  the  time  of  Herodotua.  they  were  in  truth  viXarxposf  and  iXorpix^f  ("^d  he  had 
obivrved  them  with  care),  thb  precious  Act  is  an  example  of  the  InfltteDce  of  climate  on  a  foceigQ 
colony. 

(74)  The  Mlnfrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two  hundred  persons ;  hot  be  at« 
favid)  thew  day  by  dayi  till  hIa  retinna  waa  diminlbhed  10  a  secretary  and  two  vnleti  (Tavemler,  ion.  i 
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which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  jevel  of  cattle*  may  tend  to  encauraee 
marriage  and  population ;  since  the  multitude  of  children  enriches  their  soroid 
and  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of  Impure  wealth  must  inevitablv  poison 
the  national  mannersy  obliterate  the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost 
esting^ubh  the  instincts  of  nature :  the  ChrUi  an$  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are 


the  untaufl[ht  natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand  ;  and 
although  ttie  want  of  union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neiehbourst  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Colchians  of  every  age. 
In  tne  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot j  and  their  arms  were,  a  dagger  or  a 
javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  ofra  w  hides.  But  in  their  own  country 
the  use  of  cavaliy  has  more  generally  prevailed  :  the  meanest  of  the  peasants 
disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial  nobles  are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred 
horses ;  and  above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of 
Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary 
kingdom :  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  bis  subjects.  Whenever  the^  were  obedient,  be  could  lead  a  nume- 
rous army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the  single 
tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that 
the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants.(75) 

It  was  the  boast  otthe  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the  vic- 
tories of  Sesostris ;.  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  mcredible  than  his 
successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without 
any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  C^rus ;  followed  in  aistant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  bim  eveiy  fifth  year  with  one  hundred 
bojs  and  as  many  viizins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.(76)  Yet  he  accepted 
this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia :  the  Colchians  w^re  not  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.(77)  Ader  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Milbridatest 
king  of  PontuB,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the 
Euxine  ;  and  when  the  natives  presumed  to  reauest  that  his  son  might  reign 
over  them,  he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a 
servant  in  hb  place.  In  the  pursuit  of  Mithidrates,  the  Romans  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they  reached 
the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.(78)  But  the  senate,  and  afterward  the 
emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the  fonn  of 
a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to  reign  in 
Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of 
Nero ;  and  after  the  race  of  Polemo(79)  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which 
preserved  his  name,  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of 
Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  sufficient  detach- 

p.  305).   To  puRbiM  his  miMMi, «  Mlmrellan  sentteiiMtt  Mid  twelve  prierti  and  hk  wifo  to  the  Tuiftt 
vChardln,  iom.  i.  p.  06). 

(75)  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  7S5.  Lemliertl,  Relation  de  la  Mlngrelle.  Yet  we  nrait  avoid  the  cootrarr  ei- 
treme  of  Chardin,  who  allowa  no  more  than  900,000  Inhabfiants  to  iupply  an  annual  ezportathm  of 
13,000  fflaves;  an  alMurdltf  unworthy  of  that  Judicious  traveller. 

(76)  HerodoL  L  UL  c97.    See  In  L  vll.  e.  79,  their  arou  and  eervlce  in  theezpedltion  orXerzeeagBlml 

(77)  Xenophen,  who  had  eneoontered  the  Colchians  In  hla  retreat  (Anabaaii,  I.  tr.  p.  890.  3i3. 916^ 
Alit.  HutehlnMn ;  and  Foeter*a  Dlanriation,  p.  5»— SB,  In  8pelman*s  Englieh  version,  vol.  U.)  stvtes  Ombl 
jwrvM^M.  Before  Uie  cooquMt  of  Mllhridates.  U>ey  are  named  by  Applan  c5m  aattitmns\de  BelL 
MiUiridatko,  c.  15,  iom.  L  p.  G61,  of  tiie  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  BchweighBttser,  Lipsiie,  1785^ .« 
vols,  larfe  octavo). 

(78)  The  conquest  of  Ckilchos  by  HithridaUi  tod  Pompey,  Is  marked  by  Applaa  (de  BeD.  MfthrldaL) 
and  Plutarch,  (in  VlL  Pomp.)  /     rK      v  / 

(79)  We  may  trace  Uie  rise  and  fUl  of  the  fhmllv  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (I.  xl.  p.  755,  1.  zll.  p.  Wry. 
Dkm  Casrios  or  XiphUln  (p.  SBB.  SS3.  001. 719. 754. 915. 946,  edit.  Relmar),  Boetoniiia  (in  Neim.  c  18,  fa 
" 'm.  c  8),  Etttropins  (viL  14),  Josephus  (Antiq.  Judaic.  L  u.  c.  7,  i.  f79,  edit  Havercamp),  aad 

I  (Chrao.  wUh  BcaUier,  Anfanadven.  p.  190^. 
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nents  of  horse  and  foot :  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received  tlieir  dmdems 
from  the  lieutenants  of  Cesar.  One  of  these  lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and 
pbilosopbic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the 
reign  ot  Hadrian.  The  8;arrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries  ;  the  brick  wails  and  towers,  the 
double  ditch,  and  (be  militarj  engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place 
inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians  ;  but  the  new  suburbs,  which  bad  been  built  by 
the  merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external 
defence. (80)  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  imoaired,  the 
Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled ;  and  the 
tribe  of  the  Lazi,(8I)  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  the 
sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion  on  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Colchos.  Their  mdependence  was  soon  invaded  bj  a  formidable 
neighbour,  who  had  acauired,  oy  arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  It)eria. 
The  dependent  king  of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  claim, 
which  was  proudly  urged  as  a  ri^htof  immemorial  prescription.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  their  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  professed  with  becoming  zeal,  without 
understanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  their  retigton.  After 
the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour 
of  the  great  king :  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  ot  the  Ma^, 
and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wite, 
and  the  alliance  or  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  nlk,  with  a  gold 
border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of  his  new  patron,  who 
soothed  the  iealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt  ot  Colchos  by 
the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion.  The  common  interest  of  both 
empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  mount 
Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  shij  miles  is  now  defended  oy  the  monthly  service 
of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingrelia.(82} 

[A.  D.  542 — 549.]  But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank  ot  allies,  the 
Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  dependent  state. 
At  the  distance  of  a  day*s  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  risii^ 
fortress  of  Petra,(83)  wbicn  commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Phasis.  Instead  of  hieing  protected  by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by 
the  licentiousness,  of  /breign  mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  con- 
verted into  base  and  vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was 
reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers  of 
Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  indi^nt 
Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever.  AAer  a  private 
assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  they 
publicly  solicited  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarcn 
instantly  discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos ;  and  meditated  a  plan 
of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah  Aboas, 
the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  bis  successors.(84)    His  ambitioa  was  fired 

(8i)  In  ttettmeof  Praeopliii,  thtn  were  no  Sonuu  roiiaon  the  Phaiia.  PllTve  and  SebMtopolie  wen 
efsciuied  oa  Uie  ramoiir  of  Uw  Peieimoe  (GoUi.  L  !▼.  e.  4),  but  Uie  lauer  wu  afterward  restored  by  Ju** 
tlBiaa  (da  Edlf.  I.  hr.  e.  7). 

(81)  la  tiie  iliM  of  Pliny,  Arrtattf  and  Ptolemy,  Um  Last  were  a  pnrtlcnlnr  trite  on  tiianorUieni  ekliti 
«r  CoiciMM  (Geliarhai,  Geo^apb.  AnUq.  tom.  li.  p.  9S).  In  the  age  of  Jiutiaian,  tbey  nread,  or  at  least 
reif  ned,  over  the  whole  country.  A t  preeent,  tbey  have  migrated  along  the  eoanc  toward. TreMaond,  and 
campeae  a  rad»sea  fhrinc  people,  with  a  peculiar  hinguace  (Chardin,  p.  14S.    PeyMonel.  p.  04). 

(W)  John  Malala,  Chron.  torn.  II.  p.  134—137.  Theophaaei,p.  144.  HiiL  Mi«ell.  I.  xv.  p.  103.  Tht 
&ct  to  antheatk.  but  Uie  daiee  eeem  loo  recenu  In  epeaking  of  Uwdr  Persian  alliance,  Uie  Lazi  eontein 
ponvlee  of  Jueilnlan  employ  the  rooet  obaoleie  worde— cv  Ypanpuan  ftvfi^tias  mpayovw,  itc  Could  they 
Mong  ton  eonneakin  which  had  not  been  diMolved  above  twenty  year*  1 

(83)  The  eole  veaUge  of  Petra  tubelMa  in  the  wriilnn  of  Procopiiis  and  Agathlas.  Most  of  the  towna 
and  cMllee  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by  comparing  their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  Mlni{reUa, 
In  LambertL 

(84)  See  the  amusing  totteraof  Pletro  delta  Valle,  the  Roman  travHIer  (Viaggi,  tom.  11. 907. 90P.  91X 
•Ul  980. 380. 3UU,  lomaUi  p.  54. 1SI7).    In  the  years  1018, 1019,  and  ll^M),  he  conversed  with  SbihAhbaii^ 
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by  tb«  hope  of  launching^  a  Persian  na^y  from  the  Phasia,  of  commandinnf  toe 
trade  and  na?i^tion  of  the  Euzine  sea,  of  desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus  aikl 
Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople ;  and  of  per- 
suading the  Barbarians  of  Europe  to  second  his  arms  and  counsels  ap;ainst  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently 
led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia  ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to 
conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  alone  the  precipices  of  mount  Caucasus ; 
and  a  narrow  path  was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  sj^acious  highway, 
for  the  march  of  cavalir,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid  his  person  and 
diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  kine^of  Persia  ;  hisCoIchians  imitated  the  submission 
of  their  prince ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the  Roman 

Sirrison  prevented,  by  a  capitulation,  the  impending  fuiy  of  the  last  assaulL 
ut  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  had  uiged  them  to  choose 
anevil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The 
monopoly  of  salt  and  com  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable 
commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator  was  succeeded  by  the  pride 
of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  (he  slaves  whom  he 
had  exalted,  and  tne  kings  whom  he  had  humbled,  before  the  footstool  of  his 
throne.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  b^  the  zeal  of  the 
Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  people ;  and 
the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of 
exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  loAy  tower,  to 
the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.(85)  Conscious  of  the  increasii^  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  bis  great  desiens,  the  just  Nushur\'an  had 
secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  kin^  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the 
people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful  Jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and 
averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  com- 
manded Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Romans,  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zaoi/ 
to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

Fa.  D.  649 — 661.]  The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  .undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea, 
and  communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the 
approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible ;  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  places  least 
.naccessible  were  covered  by  additbnal  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress, 
the  vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  sufficient  for  ^ve  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the 
besiegers  themselves.  Thq  stock  of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to 
the  consumptbn  of  five  years  ;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  and 
by  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct 
eluded  the  diligence  and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest 
defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in  the  valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who 
resisted  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  while,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was 
^cretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props, 
hung  tottering  in  the  air;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured 
a  specific  recompense ;  and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  bis 
messeneer  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison  was  reduced  to  four 
hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sicknesjs  or 
wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  iofiexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed 
their  losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight  and 

and  ■tronfl7  encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united  Fersta  and  Europe  agalwt  their  conunoa 
enemy  the  Turk. 

(85)  See  Herodotua  0-  I-  c.  140,  p.  09),  who  apeaka  with  diffidence,  Lareher  (torn.  L  pw  399— 401 
Notea  aur  HerodoieV,  Procopiua  Pereic.  1. 1.  c.  11,  and  Agathiaa  (1. 11.  p.  01,  OS).  Thia  praetloe,  agreeable 
to  the  Zendaveata  (Hyde,  de  Rerte.  Pera.  c.  34,  p.  414— 4S1),  demonatratea  that  the  burial  of  the  Perafaa 
ktnaa  iXenophon,  Cyropied.  I.  viii.  p.  066),  n  yaP  mry  ffaxopiwrcpov  n  rri  yn  lux^tn^it  b  •  Greek  ficiioit. 
•aa  that  iheir  toinha  could  be  ao  more  than  cenoiapba 
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^    ^  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  companioas. 

kfter  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand-bags  ;  (he 
mine  was  replenished  with  earth ;  a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  sub- 
etantial  timoer ;  and  a  fresh  earrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at 
Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second  sieee.  The  operations,  both  of  the 
attack  and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and  each  party 
derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram 
was  invented,  of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect ;  it  was  transported  and 
worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its 
repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall.  From 
those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  but  they  were  most  dai^erousl^  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composition  of 
sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  be  named 
the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders, 
their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age  : 
the  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irre- 
sistible effgrt  of  his  troops^  and  their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed  the  stren^h, 
without  subduing  the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant 
men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  bad  perished  in 
the  siege,  two  thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One 
thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  last  assault; 
and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among 
them  were  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  remaining 
five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes 
of  relief,  reiecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince  ; 
and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite  their  countrymen  to 
deeds  of  eaual  despair  and  more  prosperous  event.  The  instant  demolition 
of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and  apptehension  of  the 
conqueror. 

[A.  D.  549— 55t.]  A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of 
these  heroic  slaves ;  but  the  tedious  warfare  ana  alternate  success  of  the  Roman 
and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more 
frequent  and  splendid ;  but  the  forces  of  the  mat  King  were  continually  sup- 
plied, till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  ana  seventy  thousand  men,  including 
twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who 
descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally 
formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archaeopolis,  a  name 
imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  precipita* 
tion ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Colchos  was  enslaved 
by  their  forts  and  garrisons ;  thej  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people; 
and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Roman  camp,  faith 
and  discipline  were  unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who  were  invested 
with  equalpower,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence  of  vice  and  cor* 
ruption.  The  Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single 
chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  supreme  lord.  Tbeif 
general  was  aistinguished  araons  the  heroes  of  the  East,  by  bis  wisdom  in 
council,  and  his  valour  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the 
lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even 
of  his  body ;  and  while  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he 
inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops  who,  under  his 
banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  command  devolved  to 
Naiicoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  conference  with  the  imperial  chiefs,  had 
presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victoiy  as  absolutely  as  of  the  nng  on' 
nis  dnzer.    Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shame-* 

ul  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea* 
shore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Cfrecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was 
defended  on  all  side^  by  strong  intrenchments,  the    river,  the  Euxine,  and  9 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels  and  inTigorated  their  armi' 
they  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Porsians ;  and  the  flight  of  Niconigan  pre^ 
c«ded  or  followed  the  slaughter  of  fen  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He 
escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  imo  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who 
severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice;  the  unfortunate  general  was 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a 
mountain;  a  dreadful  warning  to, those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  wifb 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  Persia. (86)  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensiblj 
relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just  pei^ua.«ion,  that 
it  is  impcesible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold,  a  distant  country  against  the 
wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the 
most  rifforous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of  the  Persian  court.*  The 
king  of  the  Lazi  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  senator^  during  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary 
of  the  &jrzantine  palace,(87)  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive 
of  attachment  as  well  asoicomplaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of  his  suffer 
ings  extorted  from  him  a  nakea  representation  of  the  truth  j  and  truth  was 
an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian,  who  amid  the  delays  of 
a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his  enemies  and  tramoled  on  his  allies.  Their 
malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  nis  faithless  vassal  already 
meditated  a  second  defection  ;  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  prisoner  to 
Constantinople :  a  treacherous  blause  was  inserted,  that  he  mi^ht  be  lawfully 
killed  in  case  or  resistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 
was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  tlie  first  moments  of 
rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed  their  countiy  and  religion 
to  the  gratification  of  revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wiser 
few,  obtained  a  salutaiy  pause  {  the  victory  of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own  name 
from  the  imoutation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A  iudee  of  senatorial  rank  was 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi. 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and 
punishment:  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was 
pleaded,  according^  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satisfaction 
was  granted  to  an  mjured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner 
criminals.(88) 

[A.  D.  640—561.]  In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pre- 
tences of  a  rupture ;  hut  no  sooner  had  i»e  taken  up  arms  than  he  expressed 
bis  desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the 
two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority 
of  Chosroes,  that  while  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and 
contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors 
at  the  imperial  court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the 
Eastern  sun.  and  ^ciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reign 
oyer  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon.  This 
gigantic  style  was  supported  hj  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of 
me  royal  chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and 
camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador ;  two  satraps  with  golden  dia- 
dems were  numbered  among  his  followers ;  he  was  guarded  by  five  hundred 
iMWse,  the  most  yaliant  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dan 

'  ely  refused  to  admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan. 


(86)  Tlie  panldnntnt  of  llaving  tJlvo  ooqid  not  be  intiodueed  into  Persia  by  Bapor  (Bitenn,  de  B«ga- 
Pera.  1. 11. )».  578),  nor  oould  it  be  copied  fVoin  Uie  rooliab  tnle  of  Many  w  tiie  Fluryiian  piper,  muit  Ibol- 
Wilyquoted  m  •  preeedent  by  Agathiae  (1.  Iv.  p.  133, 133). 

(87)  In  Uie  palace  of  ConeianUnople  there  were  thirty  sllentiartea,  who  are  atyled  b«atan  ante  Ibifff 
CttDleull,  mi  9jYfii  eirisvTai,  an  bononrable  tiile,  which  conferred  tbe  rank,  without  impoaiaff  tbe  duUHH 
9t  a  eenator  (Cod.  Theodoe.  1.  vl.  tit.  S3.    Gothofred.  Comment,  torn.  ii.  p.  1S9). 

(88)  On  tbeee  Judicial  oraUone,  Acathlaa  (1.  lil.  p.  81-^,  1.  Iv.  p.  106->1 10),  la vMiee  eighteen  or  twenty 
pagee  of  fUw  and  florid  rhetoric  Hie  ignorance  or  caceleHaeia  overlookt  tlia  ■Uwgcei  aifumoM  MStaM 
tlMklnfofLack»-lihforineri«voll.*  ^^ 
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When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  delivered  his  presents,  be  passed 
ten  months  at  Constantinople  without  discussing^  any  serious  afl&irs.  Instead  of 
being  confined  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of 
his  keepeis,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  Guards,  was  allowed  to 
visit  the  capita] ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by  his 
domestics  offended  the  orejudicesofan  age,  which  rigorously  practised  the  law 
of  nations,  without  confidence  or  courtesy.(83)  By  an  unexampled  indulgence, 
his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated^ 
at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his  master;  and  one  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  expense  of  his  journey  and  entertainment. 
Yet  the  repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renewea  at 
the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless  desolatior 
elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude,  to 
consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on  the  frontier, 
each  party,  without  expecting  to  ^ain  credit,  displayed  the  power,  the  justice 
and  the  pacific  intentions,  o7  their  respective  soverei^ ;  but  necessity  and 
interest  dictated  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  fiflty 
years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  language,  and  attested  by 
the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was 
fixed  and  defined  ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included 
in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  precautions  were 
provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on 
the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though 
feeble  war,  the  limits  still  remained  without  alteration  j  and  Chosroes  was 
persuaded  to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  ol 
Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
East,  be  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  diamce  of  a  tribute  in  its 
naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian,  who  observed 
that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond 
measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Barbarian.  **  You  are  mistaken,*' 
replied  the  modest  Persian:  ''the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks 
down  with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations  van^ 
aui^'iied  by  his  invincible  anns,  be  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  formi- 
aabJe."(90)  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan  extended 
from  Fere^anah  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  He  subdued  the 
rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable 
treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the 
number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of 
Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  the  world.  Their  gifls  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves, 
or  aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  he  conde- 
scended to  accept  from  the  king  of  India,  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes, 
a  maid  seven  cuoits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skm,  as  it  was 
reported,  of  an  extraordinair  aerpent.(91) 

{A.  D.  522.]  Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  the  Ethio- 
pians, as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  negroes  into  the  sys* 
tem  of  civilized  society.  But  the  friencls  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites, 
or  Abyssioiansy  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  originai  natives  of 

(89,  Prnoopfufl  reprewnts  the  prmctloe  of  tiM  GoUile  ooun  of  Ravenns  (Goth.  1.  L  e.  7) ;  nnd  fbratgo 
amlMaMdori  htv«  bean  tiMtad  wttb  the  nme  Jeeloiuy  and  rlsour  in  Turkey  (Bu«bequlus,  epiat.  lil.  p. 
i«).  94%  *c)  RiMle  (V<vefe  d*OrleariiM),  aud  Chiiw(Nwratrve  of  M.  de  Laofs,  in  MVb  Travele,  toI. 
«.p.l»-«n). 

<V0)  The  nflflodatioDe  and  tfeatiai  hetweeo  Juptlnian  and  Chomoee  ara  oo|^ 

eu  (Pereie.  1.  ii.  e.  10. 13.  96,  97. 38,  Gotnte  I.  II.  c  1 L.  15),  Ai     " 
I  Excerpt  LegaL  p.  ias-147).    Coaeult  Baibeyne,  Hiet.  dee  i 


•  and  Chomoei  ara  oopioiielv  exulalned  by  Proco 
L.  15),  Agaihias  (I  tv.p.  141, 149),  and  Menandei 
liet.  dee  Ancieoa  Tratt«s  loin.  li.  p.  IM.  Ml-liH. 


(91)  K/HMbeiot,  Bihliot  Oriaot  p.  9a^  681.  aM,  SBS. 
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Africa.(92)  Tbe  hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covcnd 
their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible 
blackness.  But  the  olive  complexion  of  the  Abjssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and 
features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  is  con- 
firmed by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient 
emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Chris- 
tianity had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism  ;(93)  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Constantinc,(94)  had  communi- 
cated the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of 
Cej'lon,(95)  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abjs- 
siLia.  The  independence  of  the  Home rites,^ who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy 
Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditaiy 
claim  from  the  queen  of  dheba,(96)  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  bj  reli- 
gious zeal.  Tbe  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of 
Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  The;^  uiged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecu- 
tion inflicted  by  the  imperial  laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren  :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated  ;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra(97)  were 
honoured  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.(98)  The  churches  of  Araoia  implored 
tbe  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus  passed  the  Red  sea 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life, 
and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes  who  had  ruled  above  two  thousand  jears 
the  sequestered  region  of  myrrii  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror  immediately 
announced  the  victory  of  the  e^ospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so 
warmly  professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flat- 
tered by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia, 
and  of  exciting  tbe  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Nonnosus, 
descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute 
this  important  commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but  more  dan- 
gerous, road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia ;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.^  From  Adults 
to  the  ro^al  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line :  but 
the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassador  fifteen  days ;  and 
as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand 
wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  laige  and  populous ; 
and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  tbe  regal  coronations,  by  tbe 
ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with 
Grecian  characters.(99)    But  the  Negus^gave  audience  in  the  open  field,  seated 

(99)  See  Biiflbn,  Hitt.  Naturelle,  torn.  Hi.  p.  440.  This  Arab  cut  of  filatures  and  complexion,  which 
has  coniinuKd  3400  veara  (Ludolpb.  HlsL  ei  CToromenU^Uiioplc  I.  1.  c.  4),  in  the  colony  of  AbyMiuia, 
wUl  Juiftify  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  contributed  to  fonn  the  negroes  oi  tbe 
•4J«Mnt  and  similar  regions.* 

(03)  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Raniusio.  torn.  i.  fol.  904,  rect.  974,  vers.),  Bennodea  (Poi^ 
ehas*8  Pllffrims,  voL  ii.  1.  v.  c  7,  p.  1149—1188),  Lobo  (Relation,  k,c  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  zv  ntaserta- 
'lions,  Paris,  1798),  and  Tellea  (Relations  de  Thevenot.  part  iv.)  could  only  relnie  of  modem  Abyseinia 
what  they  bad  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist.  iEthiopIca,  Franeofurt,  1681. 
Commentarius,  1091.  Appendii,  1604),  in  twenty-five  languages,  could  add  little  concerning  its  ancient 
history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  Ellisihcus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  aougs 
and  legends. 

(94)  Tbe  neiotlatloos  of  Justinian  with  the  Azumllet,  or  Ethiopians,  are  recorded  by  Pmcnplus  (Per- 
sic I.  i.  c.  10,»),  and  John  Malala  (torn.  it.  p.  163—165.  103—196).  The  historian  of  Antlocb  quotes 
the  original  narrative  of  tlie  ambaoador  Nonnosus,  of  which  Photius  (Bibilot.  cod.  ili.)  has  preserved  a 
curious  extract. 

(05)  Tbe  trade  of  the  Azumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  AfHca  and  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  is  cnri- 
ousiy  represented  by  Coamas  Indlcopleustes  (Topograph.  Christian.  1.  it  p.  ISt.  138,  139,  140,  L  xi.  p. 
338,  339). 

(06)  Ludolpb,  Hist  et  CommenL  JBthlop.  1.  H.  c  3. 

(97)  The  city  pf  Negra,  or  N^ran,  In  Yemen,  Is  surrounded  with  palm  trees,  and  stands  In  the  bi^h 
road  between  Saana  the  catriial,  and  Mecca;  from  the  former  ten,  ttwn  tbe  latter  twenty  days*  Journey 
of  a  caravan  of  caroehi  (Anullbda,  DeseripL  Arabic,  p.  99*. 

(03)  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas,  prince  of  NrWra,  and  his  three  hundred  and  forty  oompanioes,^ 
Is  erofoeliifihed  in  Uie  Iweuds  of  Metaphrasies  and  Nlcephorus  Calllstus,  Oftpied  by  Baronius  (A.  D. 
ass.  No  99—66.  A.  D.  593,  No.  16—99),  and  refuted,  with  obscure  diligence,  by  Basnafe  (Hlsi. 
des  Juifn,  tnm.  xii.  L  viiL  c.  il.  p.  333—348),  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia. 

(99)  Alvarez  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  1.  (bl.  919,  vers.  991,^  saw  the  flourishing  state  of  Azume  in  the  year 
1589— luogo  oioito  buooa  e  graode.    It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invaiioii^  No 
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on  a  lofty  chuiot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  caparisoned, 
and  surrounded  b;^  his  nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment 
and  cap,  holding  in  bis  hand  two  javelins  and  a  lig^ht  shield ;  and  allboush  bis 
nakedness  was  iroperfectk  covered,  he  displayed  the  barbaric  pomp  of  gold 
chains,  collars,  ana  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
The  ambassador  of  Justinian  kneeled ;  the  Neeus  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  tne  letter,  accepted  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  brandishing  bis  weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against  the 
worshippers  of  fire.  Bui  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded  ^  and  not- 
withstanding the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,  these 
hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  The  Homerites  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter, 
after  all  their  fati^es,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  had  never  received 
any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
was  incapable  of  defending  bis  possessions.  Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Roman 
merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Justinian  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  the  usurper,  who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy  of  his 
prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah* was  over- 
tlirown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  bis  children  were  despoiled  hj  the  Persian 
conqueror ;  apd  the  Ethiopians  were  finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia. 
This  narrative  of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in  Ara- 
bia, Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have 
prevented  a  revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
world.(100)t 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Rebellions  of  Mriea^Raioratum  qfihe  Gothic  hngdom  hy  TotUa-^Ijm  and 
recovery  ojEome^-Final  conaueH  of  Italy  hjf  Nanes^Elxtinciion  of  ihe 
OstroffMe^^Defeat  of  the  Franis  and  Alemanm — Last  victory^  disgrace^  and 
death  of  Belisarius^-'Deaih  and  dutracter  of  Justinian — Comet,  earthquakes 
and  plague, 

Thb  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has  exposed  on 
every  side  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited 
that  thev  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire,  whose  ancient  limits  Ihey  were 
incapable  of  defendins^.  But  the  wars,  the  conquests^  and  the  triumphs,  of 
Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the 
remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  cala 
mi  ties  which  followed  the  departure  of  Beljsarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of 
the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

[A.  D.  635 — ^546.]  From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapacious  minister  of 
the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers 
of  tribute  bad  been  burned  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal 
calculation  and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.(l)    The  increaan 


more  than  ona  hundred  Ikhmm  nmaln;  Imt  tha  mainory  of  Its  pM  graaUMN  If  praMrvad  by  Uw  ngU 
eoronatioo  (Ladolpb,  HiiL  at  Comnmot  1.  U.  e.  11). 

(100)  Tlie  revolutloM  of  Yemen  In  the  tixth  oaotory  miMl  be  eoUeeted  ftom  Proeoptm  (Penie.  1. 1.  e. 
19, 90).  Theoplwaw  ByanL  (apud  PboL  ood.  Ixiii.  p.  80/.  St.  TtMnphanea  (In  Chroooitraph.  p.  141, 
115«  188,  189.  906,  907,  who  to  full  of  ttrange  Uundora),  Pooock  (Specimen  HtoL  Arab.  p.  09.  65), 
D*Herbelot  (BlblioL  Orlentale,  p.  19.  477).  and  Sale'e  Preliminary  Dtoeouree  and  Koran  (c  108). 
The  revolt  of  Abraham  la  memtoned  by  rroooplue ;  and  ble  Ibll,  though  elouded  wiUi  miracles,  to  aa 
htocorfcal  facLt 

(1)  For  the  troubles  of  AfHca,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  gnlde  than  Proeoptus.  whose  eye  emi- 
itmplaiMl  tha  image,  and  whose  ear  coOactad  tha  reports,  of  tha  memorable  aTanta  or  hto  owa  tlm^ 
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of  taxes,  iivhicfa  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sorereien,  and  a  g^enera!  resump* 
tion  of  the  patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dispelleS  the  intoxication  of  the 
public  joy;  out  the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  tul  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  militaiy  discon- 
tent. -  Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  roarned  the  widows  and  daughters  ot 
the  Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  doable  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance, 
they  claimed  the  estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious  troops. 
They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish  representations  of  their  officers, 
that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  savaj^e  or  servile  con- 
dition ;  that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasures, 
the  slaves,  and  the  moveables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ;  and  that  the 
ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the 
support  of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers, 
for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibea  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated 
by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  rebellion  was 
iianctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the 
ruin  of  their  church,  triumpnant  above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and  they  were 
justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the  baptism 
of  their  children  and  the  exercise  of  aH  religious  worship.  Of  the  Vandak 
chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the  Eastern  service, 
foi^ot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  obliged 
the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their 
course  :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa, 
and  boldly  erected  on  mount  Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt. 
While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of  Solomon,  who  filled 
with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius;  and  the  Arians  bad  piously  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  durine  the  awful  niysteries  of  the 
festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins, 
but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa 
above  ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxication :  the 
governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Procopius, 
escaped  to  Sicily;  two-thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  trea- 
son ;  and  eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling  in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected 
Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the 
virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or 
at  least  impel,  the  passions  of  bis  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with 
Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Stoza 
deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished  in 
battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negotiation  ;  a  Roman  anny  was 
seduced  from  their  all^lance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia.  When  eveiy 
resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  l^r- 
barian  prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of  his  death. 
The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  ana  the  temper,  ot 
Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  second 
administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the  troops  complained  that  they 
were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  ana  as  soon  as  the  public  disorders  were  sufi- 

In  the  ■econd  t>ook  of  the  Vandalic  war  h«  relates  the  rprolt  of  Btozaa  (c.  14->94),  the  return  of  Be- 
llnrtin  (c  15),  the  victory  of  Germamia  (e.  16,  17,  18),  the  second  adminiatratfon  of  Solomnn  (c 
19,  90,  SI),  the  fovemment  of  Bergiua  (c.  28,  S3>,  of  Areobindua  (c  84),  the  tyranny  and  d«ath  of 
Oontharii  (c.  S5, 8S,  97,  8^ ;  nor  cao  J  dlaoera  any  lymptooia  of  flattery  or  matow)lenee  in  hb  varioai 
focuaiti. 
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cientir  matum^  Stosa  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  rates  of  Carthage* 
He  fell  in  a  siorle  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  own  javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonbt/  The 
example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first 
king,  encourajB^ed  the  ambition  of  Gontbaris,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private 
treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  daogerous  aid,  he  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the 
affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian, 
to  the  office  of  Exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the 
g  lards,  and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not 
move  the  pitv,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  AAer  a  reifi^n  of  thirty  da^s,  Gon- 
tharis  himselt  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  A*-:aban  ;tand  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces,  should 
re-establish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy 
which  unsheathed  the  da^er  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Cesar,  eveiy  circum- 
stance is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity ;  but  the  guilt  or  merit 
of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins  could  interest  onl;^  the  contemporaries  oi 
PrdcQpius,  who  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were 
personally  engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.  (2) 

[A.  D.  543—558.]  That  counter  was  rajpidly  sinkirig  into  the  state  of  bar- 
barism, from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  rhijenician  colonies  and  Roman 
laws;  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The  Moors,(3)  though  ignorant 
of  justice,  were  impatient  of  oppression ;  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wil- 
derness disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  ihe  chains,  of  a  conqueror :  and 
experience  had  shown  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity 
of  their  attachment.  The  victoiy  of  Mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  mo- 
mentary submission;  but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  they 
bated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Ser- 
gius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial  govern- 
ments of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe  encamped  und^  the  walls 
of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance,  and  to  receive  from  the  governor  the  cus- 
tomajy  giAs.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends  into  the 
city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the 
tahlt*  of  Sengius ;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed  through 
the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  i&  Atlantic  ocean.  A  per- 
sonal injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered  Antalus  the 
enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalized  his 
valour ;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a 
Moor;  and  while  be  laid  Adnimetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  em- 
peror that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and 
his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from  Carthage  ;  but, 
at  the  distance  of  six  days^joumey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tebeste,(4)  he 
was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Barbarians. 
He  proposed  a  treaty;  solicited  a  reconciliation ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself 
by  tne  most  solemn  oaths.  '*  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?*'  interrupted 
the  indignant  Moors.  '*  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  books  ol  the 
Christians  ?  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his  nephew  Sergius  was* 
pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust 
them  a  second  time,  let  us  tiy  their  efficacy  io  the  chastisement  of  perjuiy  and 

(7)  Tet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  palntlnCf  In  llrely  coKrara,  the  inarder  of  Gontharii.  One 
o€  Uie  attSMine  uttered  a  aeDtlment  not  no  worthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  1  fail,**  said  ArtMlrca,  '•  ia 
tbe  Am  stroke,  Uil  me  on  the  spot,  leal  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery  of  my  accomplices.** 

(3)  The  Bfoorish  wart  are  occasionally  introduced  Into  the  narrative  of  Proeopius  (Vandal.  1.  fl.  e. 
19—83.  35. 37, 98.  Oofhle.  L  It.  c.  17) ;  and  Theophanos  addisooie  praspeioas  and  adverse  evenU  la  tha 
last  years  of  Justinian. 

(4)  Now  Tibesh,  in  die  Idofdom  of  Algiers.  It  ia  watered  liy  a  river,  the  8nJerass,Vhich  falls  into  the 
Mflijerda  (BagradrnM).  Tibesb  ia  sliU  ramarkaUe  for  liswalls  of  larie  stones  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome), 
a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees:  the  country  is  fruitful,  and  the  neighbouring  Rereberes  are  wai^ 
like.  It  appeal*  from  an  inscription,  that  under  tha  reign  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebesia 
was conatriMiad by  dieUiiidli^(kBrmLDiaeriplloa da rAfi^ua,  torn.  U. p.  443,4431  Blww*sTra 
vala,  p.  04|  SB,  60). 
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the  vindication  of  (heir  own  honour."  Their  honour  was  vindicated  in  fte 
field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total  toss  of  his  vmj*  The 
arrii^al  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skilful  commanders,  soon  checked  the  insolence 
of  the  Moors ;  seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle  ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavish 
applause  b^  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the 
province  ot  Africa  to  one-third  of  the  measure  of  llalj ;  yet  the  Roman  empe- 
rors contmued  to  rei^n  above  a  century  over  Carthag;e,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  fiut  the  victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike 
pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many 
parts  a  stranger  might  wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  tace  either  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disap|>eared :  they  once 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors,  without  including  the  chil- 
dren, the  women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by 
the  number  of  the  Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war :  ana4he  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the 
climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  When  Proco- 
pius  first  landed,  be  admired  the  populousness  of  the  cities  and  countiy,  strenu- 
ously exercised  in  the  labours  of  a»mmerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty 
years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens 
escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  goven- 
ment  of  the  emperor  Justinian.(5) 

[A.  D,  640.]  The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted  Beli- 
sanus  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy:  and  his  abrupt  departure  revived  the 
couraee  of  the  Goths,(6)  who  respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the 
laudaole  motive  which  had  ureed  tne  servant  of  Justinian  te  deceive  and  reiect 
them.  They  had  lost  their  kincr,  (an  inconsiderable  loss)  their  capital,  tbeir 
treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  mae^nificently  equipped  with  horses  and  arms. 
Tet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  Goths, 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their 

east  gieatness.  The  supreme  command  was  unanimously  ofifered  to  the  brave 
Traias :  and  it  was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  election  in  favour  ol 
niidibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain  ho|)e  that  his 
kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  interest  of 
the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria  and  Venetia  seemed  to 
justi ty  their  choice ;  but  he  soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  be  was  incapable 
of  foiigiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildibald  was 
deeply  wounded  by  tbe  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias; 
and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people. 
A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence,  by  striking  oD  the  head  of  Hildibald 
in  the  midst  of  a  banquet :  the  Rugians,  a  forekn  tribe,  assumed  the  privilege 
of  election :  and  Totila,^the  nephew  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge, 
to  deliver  nimself  and  the  garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  rallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the 
Gothic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian ;  and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of 
Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rug^ian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national 
force  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

(^.  D.  541 — 544.]  The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  e^enerals  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till  tney  were  roused 
to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian-    The  gates 

(5)  Procopiiia,  Anecdot  c.  18.    The  nriet  of  Uio  African  hittory  ittMlt  thh  melancholy  tnith. 

(6)  In  tbe  leeond  (c  30,)  and  third  books  (c  1—40),  Procopiut  cooUnuea  the  htaory  of  the  Gechle 
war  from  tbe  flAh  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Juitlnian.  As  the  events  are  leas  iDtercstlnff  than  la  th« 
former  period,  he  anots  only  half  the  SMoe  to  double  the  lime.  Jomandes,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mar* 
celllnus,  affwd  sodm  eottateiml  hlsM.   Bifonfais,  Pafi,  Msratorl,  Masooa,  and  Dt  Boat,  are  uKfal,  aad 
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cf  Verona  were  secretlr  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Per*: 
sians  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Ooths  fled  from  the  city.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  While  they  disputedf  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the 
victors :  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from 
the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the 
lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand 
Romans  encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mu- 
gello>  of  the  Florentine  territory.  The  ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to 
regain  their  countiy,  was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary  troopsy 
who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of  strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude. 
On  the  fiist  attack  they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides,  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  while  it 
aggravated  the  shame  of  their  defeat.  The  king  of  the  Grolhs,  who  brushed  for 
the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honoji'  and 
victory.  Totila  passed  the  Po,*traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  impor* 
tant  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  throturh  the  heart 
of  ItaljT,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  Naples.  The  Roman 
chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the  com- 
mon disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise.  But  the  emperor, 
alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the 
relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  sol* 
diers.  They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provisions ; 
but  the  delajs  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the 
sufferings  ot  the  besieged;  and  the  succours  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid 
and  taray  hand,  were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of  the  Romans  was 
dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with 
a  trembling  voice,  be  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the 
cityi  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of 
one  month,  the  audacious  Barbarian  granted  them  three^  in  the  just  confidence 
that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  At\er  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the  provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  toe  capital,  and 
calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  m  .partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which 
three  years*  experience  had  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the 
command,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  em-^jeror,  the  Pope,(7)  their 
spiritual  father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  eitner  starved  or 
murdered  on  a  desolate  island.(8)  The  virtues  of  Belisarius  were  replaced  by 
the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Floience^ 
Perugia,  Spoleto,  kc.  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or 
tvarice.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a 
Aubtle  scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine 
schools ;  and  whose  name  of  PtaUiction,  the  $ci$$or$,(9)  was  drawn  from  the 
dexterous  artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  witlxiut  defacing  the  figure, 
of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  industiy,  he 
imposed  a  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or 
future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against 

(7)  SylTerfaia,  btehopor  Rome,  w«t  flraC  tnmiported  to  Patan,  In  LycU,  and  at  length  aUrred  (aub 
wnim  cuitodiA  inedia  eonrectiu)  In  the  Me  of  Palmaiia,  A.  D.  539,  June  90  (Liberal.  In  Brevier,  c.  93. 
Anaeiaaliia,  In  Sylverio.  Bamniua.  A.  D  540,  No.  9,  3.  PafI,  In  Vlt  Pont.  torn.  I  fk  935, 986).  Prooo 
plua  ( Aneedot.  e.  !,)  aceoara  only  the  empreea  and  Aninnlna. 

(8)  Paimaria,  a  email  leland,  oppoeite  to  Tarraclna  and  tbe  ooaat  of  ttie  Volaei  (Cluver.  ItaL  AaUq 
t.  UL  e.  7,  D.  1014). 

(9)  Aa  tiie  Logotbete  Alexander,  and  moat  of  hta  cWll  and  mintarj  eoilcagaoa.  were  idthw  dtagraoed 
gr  deepieed.  Uw  Ink  of  the  AmNrdoy  /a  4  S  19 )  fa  Kareeiy  blacker  ttea  tint  oT  Um  OolUe  IHfiorr  (1 
ltt.c.L3|4.9«l9]  Ibc) 
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the  peTBom  and  property  of  all  those  who»  under  the  Gothic  kinn,  had  heei 
concerned  in  ibe  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjecU 
of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  bj  the  irre- 
gular maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised  * 
and  their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  countiy  to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a 
Barbarian.  Totila(lO)  was  chaste  and  tem|)erate;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  defiended  on  his  faith  or  his  clemeijpy.  To  the 
husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  eryoiniog 
them  to  pursue  their  important  labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinaiT  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  discipline 
from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked ;  and  at 
soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  to  save 
the  peon'  -  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the 
arts  ryf  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two  natk>n8,  by  an  equal 
a«ia  honourable  conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  de- 
serters were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adver> 
saiy :  the  sikves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  th^ 
should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters,  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of 
Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly 
fonned  in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage  from  ambk^uous 
expressions  or  unforeseen  events :  the  gamson  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  be  transported  by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  gates  of  Home.  The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had  been  sur* 
prised  in  the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with  death ; 
and,  in  the  salutaiy  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  con- 
queror asjumed  the  office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  physician.  The  virtues 
of  Totila  are  equally  laudable  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  reli- 
gious principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humaoitv :  .he  often  haraBe[ued  bis  troops ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and  niin  aro  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  that  victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that 
the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsihie  for  the  crimes  which  they 
neglect  to  punish. 

[A.  D.  544—648.]  The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  countiy  which  be 
had  subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends  and  enemies  ; 
and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com- 
mander. A  hero  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, be  accepteil,  with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  hb  successors.  The  sea  was  open 
to  the  Komans ;  the  ships  and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the 
palace  of  Diocletian :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Fola  in  Istria, 
coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
despatched  orders,  rather  than  supplies,  to  the  subordinate  cities.  His  first 
public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the 
authors  ot  the  recent  disasters ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for 
the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and  labouring,  with  more 
zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league 
of  affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to 
pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their 
deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a 
man  was  iempted  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.    Beiisanus  sooo 

(10)  ProeopliM  0-  ill.  e.  8. 8.  kt,)  does  tmple  and  wiUlng  iwUea  to  Um  merit  of  Totila,  Tiie  Boana 
hlMoriaiw,  from  SalliMiaiMlTacltoi,  waraiiap|»y  to  finiat  the  Tioei  of  tlidr  cooBtrvaMa  la  tke  comob 
nlaiion  of  barbaric  TirtM 
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dncoTeredy  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent  spectator  of  the 
glory  of  a  youn^  Barbarian ;  and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively 
picture  of  tne  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  "  Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  amved 
in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and 
money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we 
have  collected,  with  extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at 
the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the 
ground.    No  taxes  can  he  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Barbarians ; 

^  the  failure  of  oayment  has  deprived  us  ot  the  right  of  command,  or  even  o< 
admonition.  Be  assured,  dread  Sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  ha^e 
already  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence 
of  Beiisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied;  Belisarius  is  io  the  midst  of 
Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  preparations  are  requisite ; 
without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be 
expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards. 
Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  lignt  and 

,  heavy  armed  troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you  can  procure' 
the  mdispensable  aid  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns. "(11) 
An  officer,  in  whom  Belisarius  confided,  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten  and 
conduct  the  succours ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger  was 
detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous  marriage.  After  bis  patience 
had  been  exhausted,  by  delay  and  disappomtment,  the  Roman  general  repassed 
the  Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrracnium  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which 
were  slowly  assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His 
powers  were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely 
Desieged  by  the  Gothic  King.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was 
covered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius  declined  a  battle, 
he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of 
Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

[A.  0.  546.]  AAer  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  note 
in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  not  to  assault,  but  to 
encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital.  Home  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice, 
and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction, 
who  blled  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of  her 
venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he  extracted  a  profitable 
trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the  sjeee.  It  was  for  bis 
use  that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished :  the  charity  of  Pope  Viffilius  had 
purchased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  com :  out  toe  vessels 
which  escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the 
wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  q^uarter  of  wheat,  was 
exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold ;  fiOy  pieces  were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare 
and  accidental  prize ;  the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exorbitant  value, 
and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwhole- 
some mixture^  in  wnich  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased 
the  hunger  ot  the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  deao  horses, 
do^,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  tbe  nettles 
which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pal^  and  ema- 
ciated, their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  sur- 
rounded the  palace  of  the  governor,  ureed,  with  unavailing  tru(h,  that  it  was 
the  duly  of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he 
would  provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or  command  their 
immediate  execution.    Bessas  replied,  with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  i^  was 

(11)  Prooopiai,  1.  ill.  e.  IS.    TIm  1001  of  a  hero  ta  deeply  knpnauA  on  the  letter ;  nor  eu  we  eon 
Iband  much  lenuine  and  original  acn  with  the  elaborate  and  oAcn  empty  epeechei  of  the  Dycantfaic 
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iiiipo99tble  to  feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss^  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  tbi 
•iDpeior.  Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his  counti^men 
that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of  death.  Pierced  bj  the  cries  of 
five  chiidreo,  who  vainly  called  on  their  Tather  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to 
follow  bis  steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  desoair  to  one  of  the  bridges 
of  the  Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  himself  neadlong  into  the  stream, 
in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusil- 
lanimous, Bes8as(12)  sold  the  permission  of  departure ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  fugitives  expired  on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  artful  governor  soothed  the  dis- 
content, and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  which  were  basteninff  lo  their  relief  from  the  extremities  of' 
the  East.  They  derived  more  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Beli- 
sarins  had  landed  at  the  port ;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly 
relied  on  the  humanity,  the  coura(;e,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  antagonist. 
Ninety  furiongs  below  the  city,  in  the  nairowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined 
the  two  banks  bv  strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  ;  on  which 
'he  erected  two  fof^  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely 
stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence.  The  approach  of  the 
bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron ;  and  (he 
chain  at  either  end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  was  defended  hj  a 
numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  Ibrcing 
these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital,  displays* a  shining  example  of  the 
boldness  and  the  conduct. of  Belisarius.  His  cavaliy  advanced  from  the  port 
along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention,  of  the 
enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed  in  two  hundred  large 
boats ;  and  each  boat  was  sbielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced 
with  many  small  holes  for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two 
large  vesseb  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  commanded 
the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitu- 
men. The  whole  fleeC  which  the  general  led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved 
against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the 
enemies  who  euarded  the  banks,  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as 
they  touched  toe  principal  barrier,  the  fireship  was  instantly  grappled  to  the 
bridge ;  one  of  the  towers,  with  two  hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the 
flames ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of 
Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations  by  a  timely  sally  from 
the  town ;  and  he  had  fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command, 
to  the  station  of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immoveable ;  while 
the  youthful  ardour  ot  Isaac  delivered  bim  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy. 
The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Beli- 
sarius :  &  paused ;  betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emotions 
of  surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to  save  bis  wife 
Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan 
coasL  The  vexation  of  bis  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever ; 
aiKl  Rome  was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila. 
The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  imbittered  the  national  hatred,  the  Arian 
clergy  was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome ;  Pelagius^  the  archdeacoi^ 
returned  witlmt  success  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian 
bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for 
daring  to  uttet  falsehoods  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  state. 

[A>  D.  64&,]   Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  garriaoa 


(19)  The  STiriM  of  Bmm  Is  aot  dtaanblcd  by  Pioeoplat  (I.  ilL  e.  17.  m.  He  ^viatoi  thelmtvt 
Rome  by  the  glorioai  eonquesl  of  Petnea  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c  <9) :  but  Um  Hune  vfeee  followed  liim  fi  mo  dw 
TibertoaMPbaele(cl3);  aiMlthe  hwtorUnieequaUytrueiothe  merits  And  deActe  of  his  ehareder  Ttia 
chasdssmeot  wblcb  Uie  author  of  the  romance  of  BOisatrc  baa  inflicted  en  tiM  opiweasw  of  Rimm,|k 
more  agreeable  to  JuaUce  Uian  to  blMory. 
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•t  Rome.  Thej  could  derive  no  efiectnal  scnrvice  from  a  dy1n||t.p^P^^  9  ^^ 
tbe  inhuman  avarice  of  the  merchant  at  leneth  absorbed  the  vig^ilanee  of  the 
governor.  Four  Isaurian  senttncjs,  while  their  companions  skepCy  and  theii 
officers  were  absent,  descended  b^  a  rope  from  tbe  wall,  and  secretl/  proposed 
to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops  into  the  city.  The  offer  was  enter- 
tained with  coloness  and  suspicion ;  they  returned,  in  safety ;  they  twice 
repeated  their  visit ;  the  place  was  twice  examined ;  the  coospiracy  was  known 
and  disr^arded ;  and  no  sooner  bad  Totila  consented  to  tbe  attempt,  tbao 
they  unbarred  the  Asinarian  j^ate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Qotbs.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  baited  \n  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of  treacbeiy  or 
ambush;  but  tlie  troopeof  Bessas,  with  their  leader,  bad  already  escaped  ;  and 
when  the  kine  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  be  prudently  replied,  that 
no  sig^ht  could  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  Tbe  Patricians 
who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basil lus,  &c.  accompanied  the 
governor ;  their  brethren,  among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximua,  are 
named  by  the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  but  tbe  assertion 
that  only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of 
the  fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  bis  text.  As  soon  as  daylight  had 
displayedf  the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoudy  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  prince  of  tbe  apostles ;  but  while  be  prayed  at  tbe  aftar,  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put  to  tbe  sword,  in  tbe  vestibule  of  the 
temple.  Tbe  archdeacon  Pelagius(13)  stood  before  him  with  tbe  pwels  in 
bis  hand.  **  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant"  '^  Pelagius,"  saKl  Totila, 
with  an  insulting  smile,  '^  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant.** 
^  1  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  prudent  archdeacon ;  ^  God  has  now  made  us 
▼our  subjectli,  and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency."  At 
Lis  humble  prayer,  tbe  lives  of  tbe  Romans  were  spared ;  and  tbe  chastity  of 
tbe  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved  inviolate  from  tbe  passions  of  tbe  hungry 
•oldiers.  But  they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillj|Kef  after  tbe  most 
precious  spoils  baa  been  reserved  for  toe  royal  treasuiy.  The  houses  of  the 
senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  stiver;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas 
had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  conqueror. 
In  this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  tbe  misery 
which  they  had  spumed  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  rarmeats  throngb  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before 
tbe  eates  of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  Symraachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  bad  been  generously  devoted  tc 
alleviate  the  calamities  of  famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by 
tbe  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the  statues  of  the 
neat  Theodoric  ;  and  tbe  life  of  that  venerable  matron  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not  respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even 
tbe  pious  motive  of  her  revenue.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations, 
to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  ana  to  reproach  the  senate, 
a«i  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly 
declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  tbe  companions 
of  his  anns.  Yet  be  consented  to  forpnve  their  revolt,  and  the  senators  repaid 
bis  clemency  by  despatching  circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  tbe  Greeks, 
to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  tbe  city  which  had  so  k>r^  delayed 
tbe  course  of  his  victories  he  appeared  inexorable :  one-third  of  ^e  walls,  in 
different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his  command  ;  fire  and  engines  prepared 
to  consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and  the  worid  was 
astonished  by  die  fisital  decree,  that  Rome  should  be  changed  Into  a  pasluve  for 

113)  Daring  Uw  lone  «d1e,  and  aft«r  the  death  of  yigtHoa,  theBmnaaehardi  wwtganttm^tAtm^ 
ttM  afchdeaeon,  and  at  taoiUi  (A.  D.  SSS),  by  the  pope  Pelafiui,  who  wm  not  thooibc  fuUUeiiOf  tba 
•oAringe  of  hb  predeeenor.  See  the  orlglnBl  HTee  of  tbe  pnpM  under  tbe  name  of  AMHtaaliia  (Iftn*. 
tori.  Script.  Rer.  ItaUcaraoi,  Ina.  m.  P.  L  p.  130, 131),  wl»  lelaiei  eevewl  ourioue  laridertiof  the  rttfa 
•r  BMBeaiid  tiM  waiaofltaly. 
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cattle.  The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the  ess 
cution ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sulk  bis  fame  by  the  destructbn  of 
those  monuments  which  were  the  gloiy  of  the  dead,  and  the  delight  of  the 
living ;  and  Totlla  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve 
Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius,  his 
intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  furlortt[s,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
occupied  on  the  summit  of  Mount  6ani^nus,(14)  one  of  the  camps  of  Harmi- 
baL(15)  The  senators  were  dra|;^ed  in  his  train,  and  afterward  confined  in 
the  fortresses  of  Campania  :  the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
dispersed  in  exile ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and 
dreary  soIitude.(l6) 

[A.  D.  647.J  .Tne  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply  the  names  of 
rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general  sallied 
from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who 
opposed  his  progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of 
the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which 
he  erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitatits  were  recalled  by  the  love  of 
their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second 
time,  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  they  had  been  demolished 
by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  w,ith  rude  and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was 
restored ;  iron  spikes(l7)  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highwa3rs  to  annoy 
the  feet  of  the  horses  ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  tiie 
entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasfy  marches  from  Apulia, 
to  avenge  the  injuiy  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach.  The 
Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults  ;  they  lost  the  flower  d 
their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  arms 
AY  hate  ver  skill  and  courage  could  achieve,  bad  been  performed  by  the  Roman 
general :  it  remained  only,  that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and 
seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indo- 
lence, perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied 
his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius 
was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself 
into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the 
hero,  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanauished  by 
the  delay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed 
in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of 
the  Lucanian  bills  were  guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by 
treachery  or  weakness ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely  allowed 
time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.    At  length  a  fleet  and 

(14}  Moant  Gargaiiin,  now  Monte  St.  Anselo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  runs  three  hundred  stadia 
Into  tlM  Adriatic  sea  (Birab.  I.  ri.  p.  436),  and  la  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  mira- 
cles, and  cbarch  of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Lucania.  Iiad  seen  the 
elms  and  oalcs  of  Garganus  labouring  and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  tnai  iofty  tout 
(Carm.iLQ.    Epirt.  11. 1. 901). 

(15)  I  c«nnot  asoertain  the  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punk  quarten  were  long  aaU  oAhi 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Arpi  (T.  Liv.  xzll.  9. 19,  zziv.  3,  4cc.). 

(16)  Totila. Bomam  ingredltur. ac  evertitmuroe  domos  aliquantas  tgni  eombnrens,  ac  omnca 

Bomanorum  res  in  pnedam  accepit,  hoa  ipsos  Romanos  in  Caropaniam  captivoa  abduzit.  Post  qirnra  de- 
vastatlonem,  zl  aut  amplius  dies,  Roma  fult  ita  desoiata,  ut  nemo  ibl  ]x>minum,  nisi  {wUmt)  beatto 
jnorarentiir  (MarcelUn.  In  Chron.  p.  54). 

(17)  The  triiuU  are  small  engines  with  (bnr  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  three  others  erect  or 
adverse  (Proeopius,  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  94,  Just.  Lipsius,  Polioroe  wv,  L  ▼.  c.  3).    The  meuphor  was  bi« 

.  rowed  ftom  the  tribull  (la»i-«attro!pf ),  an  herb  wUb  a  prick^  fhiU  commoa  in  Italy  (Martin,  ad  Vh«ll 
Gaocgic  L 153,  rol.  U  p.  3^. 
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army  were  assembled  for  (he  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  Ro8sano,(l8)  a  fortress 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken 
refuge.  In  the  first  attempt  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In 
the  second  they  approached  the  shore  ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with 
archers,  the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Gothd 
impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued 
to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  had  been  sent  to  Con 
stantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  per 
mission  of  his  return.  ^ 

[A.  D.  548.]  The  fire  last  campaim  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy  of 
bis  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wound^  by  the  blaze  of  his 
former  glory,  fnstead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Ooths,  he  had  wandered 
like  a  fugitive  alone  the  coast,  without  darinr  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to 
accept  the  bold  ana  rei>eated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yet  in  the  judgment  of  the 
few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments 
with  the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
than  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings 
before  the  throne  of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by 
age ;  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of  huma- 
nity and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The 
parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  Emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the  rule 
of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The 
war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  rig^orous  prosecution  ot  Herodian  provoked 
that  injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood 
that  riches  in  a  corrupt  aee  are  the  suoport  and  ornament  of  personal  merit 
And  it  cannot  be  presumea  that  he  should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service 
without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  but  the  dagfifer  of  conspiracy (19)  awajted 
his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the 
African  tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  court^.  He  aspired  to  Pne- 
jecta,  the  emperors  niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer:  but  the 
impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora. 
The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery ;  and  the  service  in  which 
be  gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death 
of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they 
could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 
Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  sbakii^  his  lonr-tried  fidelity ;  and  tney 
justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  justice,  of  tne  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins,  and  perhaps 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.  Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communications 
and  honest  confessions :  Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by  the 
senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  con- 
finement of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against  his 
throne  and  life.  If  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  coraially  embrace 
a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  endeared  to  bis 

fmnce  by  tne  recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed 
rom  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patncians  respectfully  yielded  the  precedency 
of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of  the  Romans.(20)    The  first  of  the 

(18)  Rinda,  tba  mvcIs  Tkaarigrwrn.  wm  tnnaferred  to  Om  tfistance  of  itztr  lUdta  to  Bweianum, 
irie  witbottt  snffragaiM.    Tbe  republic  of  Sybaris  ia  now  Xho  eatate  of  Um  Duke  of 


J,  an  archbipfanprie  without  BiiflfragaRa.    Tbe  republic  of  Sybaris  ia  now  the  eatate  of  tbe  Duke 

Gorlcllano  (Rddewl,  Travels  into  Magna  Grcda  and  Sicily,  p  167—171). 

(IS)  Thb  oonapiraey  la  related  by  Proeoplua  (Gotiiic.  I.  ill.  e.  31, 33],  wiUi  aacb  fVeedoai  and  candour, 
fbat  the  liberty  of  Uie  Anecdotes  gives  him  noUiIng  to  add. 

(90)  The  honours  of  Belbarlua  are  gladly  commemorated  by  hitf  secret ary  (Praoop.  OoUi.  1.  Hi.  e  3SL 
I.  iv.  e.  31).  The  title  of  Srpanryof  la  ill  translated,  at  \ntt  in  ibis  instance,  by  prafe etua  prvlorio;  and 
foa  mttitary  chaiauer,  magliier  militum  ia  m  we  proper  and  applicable  (Ducange,  G.oas.  Give.  p.  1408^ 
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Romans  ttS  BUbmitted  to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife :  but  the  servitade  <A  babil 
and  aflfectJon  became  less  di^^ceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  bad  remoTed 
the  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiiem  of 
their  fortunes,  was  betnotbed  to  Anastasius  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  ne]>hew, 
of  the  empress,(2l)  whose  kind  interposition  Torwarded  the  consummation  of 
their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  the  parents  of  Joan- 
nina returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps  her  happiness,  were  sacriSced  to  the 
reverf^e  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  who  dtssolvea  the  imperfect  nuptials  before 
thej  Bad  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.(22) 

[A.  D.  649.]  Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged,  and 
few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Kavenna,  Ancona,  and  Cro* 
tona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians  ;  and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of 
the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach,  that  the  king  of 
Italy  was  unwoilby  of  bis  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  people. 
Three  thousand  ot  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On 
the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to 
Justinian,  l^  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was  pjardoned, 
and  their  arrears  were  satisSed,  they  should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  offers 
of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Dio- 
genes) deserved  their  esteem  and  con6dence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding 
an  easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  peo- 

?le,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supDlies 
'he  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised  if  the  liberality  of  Totila 
to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the 
example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  ob 
another  side,  they  silently  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed 
into  the  city;  arid  the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach 
the  harbour  of  Centumcellse.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul 
of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  re- 
pelled the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine  :  and  their  aversion  to 
the  jaste  of  horse-flesh  conbrmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  oi  a  desperate 
and  decisive  sallj.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitu- 
lation :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses, 
by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila  ;  their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attach- 
ment to  their  wives  and  children  in  the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour;  and 
above  four  hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were 
saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  de- 
stroying the  edifices  of  Rome,(23)  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Gothic'\ingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their  country ;  the 
means  of  suosistence  were  liberally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace, 
exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  While  he  amused  the  e^es  of  the 
multitude,  four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 
The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily, 
the  object  of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold 
end  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  oi  horses,  sheep^ 
and  oxen.    Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy  -  and  the  sea-coast 


m)  AiemuimM  (ad  Hiit  Aicuan,  p.  SB),  Dacang*  (Famllla  Bjwmt.  p.  86).  and  Hfineeeiiu  (Bl«. 
iuru  CiTtlla.  p.  434)«  all  diree  reprewnt  Anaatarius  as  tbe  son  of  Uie  daughter  or  Theodora;  and  tiidr 


empire. 

(8S>  Tbe  ofutfrmiara,  or  rfnat  of  Uie  hero  In  luiy  and  after  hie  rptum,  are  manifeated  oirapaasXcvrMc 
and  moat  proliably  swelled,  by  Uie  auUior  of  Uie  Aneedntea  (c.  4,  5).  The  dealgnt  of  Antonfna  we» 
ftvoured  by  the  fluctuating  juriapriidence  of  JuMlntan.  On  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  that  cm- 
poror  W9M  trocho  verMtillor  (Heineccius,  Element,  JuriaClviU  ad  Ordinem  Pandect  P.  hr.  No.  839). 

(S3)  The  Romans  were  atill  attached  to  the  monumenia  of  their  anceeton ;  and  according  to  ftih 
4^iiis  (Golh.  I  tv.  c.  98),  the  galley  of  JBneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oam,  95  feet  In  breadth,  JSO  in  length, 
was  preaervod  entire  in  tlie  nitea/ia,  near  Monte  Trataceo,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Aventine  (Nardlni,  Rona 
Antica,  1.  vU  c  ft,  p.  466u  Donatui,  Roma  Antiqiia,  L  It.  e.  13,  p.  334.)  But  all  antiquity  la  igQoiam  ai 
dila  relic 
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ot  Greece  was  Tisited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  jral1eys.(24)  The  Goths 
were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Rpirus ;  they  advanced  as 
far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of  Aunistus,  and  Dodona,(25)  once  tamous  by  tlie 
oracle  of  Jove.  In  eveiy  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to 
Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessors,  and 
offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of  the  empire. 

[A.  D.  549 — 651  .J  Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace;  but  be  ne- 
glected the  prosecution  of  war :  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  disanpotnted,  in 
some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions.  From  thu  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vi^lius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who 
appeared  before  his  throne,  and  aqjured  nim,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  peo- 
ple, to  resume  the  conquest  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  In  the  choice  ol  the 
generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed 
for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  youth*and  want 
of  experience  were  afterward  discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of 
the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the 
conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  honours ;  in  the  pious 

S resumption,  that  gratitude  would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  allegiance, 
^lisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but  the  commana  of  the  pnncipal 
army  was  reserved  for  Germanus,(2ft}  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and 
merit  had  been  lon^  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora  had 
injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  tne  marriage  of  his  children,  and 
the  testament  of  bis  brother ;  and  although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless, 
Justinian  was  displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  ol 
the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience 
he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  tha 
circus :  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness ;  and 
his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His 
ralour  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the 
rebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report  of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Ita* 
lians ;  and  he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  bis  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second  marriage  with 
Malasontha,  the  eranddaugbter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Germanus  to  the  Goths 
themselves ;  ana  they  marched  with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal 
infant,  the  last  o&pnng  of  the  line  of  Amali.(27^  A  splendid  allowance  was 
assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general  cootributea  his  private  fortune ;  his  two 
sons  were  popular  and  active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  tne  promptitude  and  suc- 
cess of  his  levies,  the  expjectation  df  manlcind.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
some  squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the  youtb  of 
Constantinople  and  Europe,  engae«%d  their  voluntaiy  service ;  and  as  far  as  the 
heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  nberality  attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians.^. 
The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their 
march ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus 
were  tenninated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued  to  act  with  eneigy  and  effect.  The 
maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcells,  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila. 
Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated 
near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  forty-seven 
to  fif\y  galleys ;  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of 

(S4)  Tn  tiMM  MM,  ProeoplaB  •Mrehcd  wtthoot  nieeeH  for  tlie  Me  of  Calypw.  He  was  shown,  at 
Phcacia,  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  UlyMM  (Odyia.  zUi.  163);  but  be  found  it  a  recent  ftbric  of 
mtmy  stonee,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  lo  Japlter  Caadua  (1.  iv.  c.  93).  EiMiathlai  had  suppoeed  it  lo  ba 
Uie  fancif\il  HlteneM  of  a  rock. 

(95)  M.  d*AnTllle  (Memolree  de  l*Acad.  tom.uzii.  p.  S13-598,)  intatratea  the  snlf  of  Amhraeia; 
bat  he  cannot  aaeertain  the  aUnatton  of  Dodooa.  A  coantiy  In  the  aighl  of  Italy  is  ieai  known  than  Urn 
wU.biof  Aroeriea.t 

(96)  See  the  acts  of  Gennanos  in  the  publie  (Vandal.  I.  H.  c  IS,  17  18.  OoUi.  1.  III.  c  SI,  SS.)  and 
private  history  (AnecdoL  c.  5),  and  those  of  his  son  Justin,  In  Agathlaa  0-  Iv.  p.  ISO,  131).  Nothwith 
standing  an  ambiguous  expression  of  Jomandes,  fhitrl  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  emperor's  brother. 

gT)  Contuncta  Anidomm  f  "ns  cum  AmaM  stirpe  spem  adhuc  utrluaque  generis  promltUt  fJanandm. 
,  pi.  70^.    He  WroM  at  Rarenna  before  the  death  of  Totila. 
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the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  (hat  only  twe.Te  of  toe 
Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  affected  to  depreciate  ao 
element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the 
juth  of  a  maximy  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the  domioioo 
Oi  the  land.(28) 

[A.  D.  652.]  Ader  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to 
smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence  that  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
given  to  a  eunucn.  Rut  the  eunuch  Nar8es(29)  is  ranked  amone  the  few  who 
have  rescued  that  unuappy  name  from  the  contempt  and hatredof  mankind. 

A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior. 
His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in 
the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury ;  but  while  his 
nands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning 
mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace  to 
dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person 
of  the  empemr,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly 
counsels  ot  his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.(30)  The  talents  of  Narses 
were  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies :  he  led  an  army  into  Italy, 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to 
strive  with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve  Tears  after  his  return,  the  eunuch 
was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  haa  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first 
of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation,  he 
seriously  declared,  that  unless  be  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  be  would 
never  consent  to  risk  his  own  glory,  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian  granted 
to  the  favourite,  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero :  the  Gothic  war  was 
rekindled  trom  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  weip  not  unw9rthy  of  the  ancient 
majesty  of  the  empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treabure  was  put  into  his  hand, 
to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge 
the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  ndelily  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters. 
The  troops  of  Germanus  were  still  in  anns ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the 
expectation  of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were  created 
by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards(3l)  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two 
thousand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors,^who  were  followed  by  three 
thousand  of  their  martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horse- 
back under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief:  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same 
nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the  Huns;  and 
Kol}ad,  the  grandson  and  ne.phew  of  the  ^reat  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the 
regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  fortunes  of  their  prince.(32)  Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
more  absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant 
army  from  Philippolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  ol 
the  Hadriatic  as  idr  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was  checked.  The 
East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of  men 
and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  genera i  confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater 
part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the 

01^  The  third  book  of  Proeopiua  b  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanus  (Add.  I.  It.  c.  93, 94,  S5, 86). 

(99)  Procopiua  relatei  the  whole  aeries  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory  of  Narses  (1.  iv.  c.  91. 
9S-*35).  A  splendid  scene !  Among  the  aiz  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Taaso  revolved  in  his 
mind,  he  hetitaied  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narjes  (Uayley's  Works, 
mL  Iv.  p.  70). 

(30)  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Penarmenlas. 
Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  13,)  PaviXtKW  •xpnuanav  ra/icor;  Paul  Wamefrid  (I.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  776,) 
Chartttlarius;  Marcellinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicutarius.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Salarian  brid?e,  be 
Ifl  entiUcd  Ez-consul,  Ex-prspositus,  CubieuU  Patrlcius  (Mascoii,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  I.  xlli.  c.  95.)  The 
law  of  Theodosius  acainst  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Aimoiadon  xx.) ;  but  the  IboUsh  prophecy 
of  the  Romans  subsisted  in  full  rigour.    Procop.  I.  iv.  c.  91. 

(31)  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  cora|dacencv  the  succour,  service,  and  honourable  die 
mission  of  his  coumryroen— reipub:icB  Romanie  adveraun  cmulns  adjutores  nierant.  (I.  ii.  c  1,  p.  774,  edlL 
Grot.)    r  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  klnr,  did  not  lead  his  subjects  in  person.t 

(39)  He  waj,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by  compassion,  and  educated  bi 
the  Byzaiiiuie  court  by  the  various  motives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop.  Peralc  L  L  c  tiu 
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Ijombards.  The  station  of  Verona  was  occupied  Hy  Teias,  with  the  flowerol 
the  Oothlc  forces ;  and  that  skilful  commander  bad  overspread  the  adjacent 
country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the*  inundation  of  waters.(33^  In  this  per- 
plexity, an  officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  toe  appearance 
of  rashness  ;  that  the  Koman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and 
the  Po,  that  fall  into  the  Hadriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he 
reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched 
toward  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 

[A.  D.  55S.]  The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and  decisive 
action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  ot  the  state ;  the  cost  of  each  day 
accumulated  the  enormous  account;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or 
£iti^ue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  agpinst  each  other,  or 
agamst  their  benefactor.  The  same  comiderations  might  have  tempered 
the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious,  that  the  cieigy  and  people  of 
Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution ;  he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of 
treason,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  ot  a  day, 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected 
might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In  bis  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  earrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  ot 
Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond  the  perforated 
rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  hit 
progress.(34)  The  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  neighbournood  of  Rome,  they 
advanced  without  delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  ap 
preached  each- other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Ta- 
gina(35)  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gaul8.(36)  The  haughty  message  of  Nar- 
ses  was  an  offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king 
declared  bis  resolution  to  die  or  fy>nquer.  **  What  day,*'  said  the  messenger, 
^  will  you  fix  for  the  combat  ?"  **  The  eighth  day,"  replied  Totila  j  but  early 
the  next  morning  be  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  pre 
pared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombanis  of  approved  valour  and 
doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings  was  composed 
of  eight  thousand  Romans :  the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns, 
the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined  according  to  the 
emeigencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass 
the  fiant  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the 
assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  ol  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt 
and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their  view,  gold  chains, 
collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military  virtue.  I^rom  the  event  of  a 
single  combat,  they  drew  an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against  throe 

(33)  Tn  the  Um«  of  Auguitiu.  and  in  the  mMdte  igM,  tiM  whoto  wute  from  Aquitela  to  Ravenna  waa 
covered  with  woodi,  lakes,  and  moraMes.  Man  liai  ■ubdued  natura,  and  the  land  baa  been  cultivated, 
since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanked.  Bee  the  learned  researches  of  Moratori  (Antiquitat. 
Ilaliie,  medii  0vi,  torn.  L  dissert  xil.  p.  893,  S54)|  ftom  Vitravius,  Strabo,  Herodlan,  old  charters,  and 


local  knnwledfe. 

^)  The  Piaminian  way,  as  It  Is  eonreeted  fhmi  the  Itlaerarfes,  and  Uie  best  modem  maps,  b] 
▼ilie  (Analjrss  de  riulie,  p.  147— 10S)  may  be  thus  stated :  Komi  to  NamI,  51  Roman  miles ;  Temi,  57; 


Bpoleto,  75;  Poligno,  88;  Noeera,  103;  Cagll,  143  j  Interdsa,  157;  Fossombrone,  100;  Fano,  176; 
Fesaro.  184 ;  Rmm,  906-«boui  180  BnglWi  miles.  He  takes  no  noUce  of  Uie  death  of  ToUla ;  but  Wes- 
iellnf  (Itinerar.  p.  614,)  exchanges  for  the  fleld  of  Tugina$t  the  unknown  appeUatkm  of  Piaaaw,  eight 
miles  from  Noeera. 

(35)  Ta«in0,  or  rather  Tadlna,  is  mentkmed  by  Fllny ;  bnt  the  Ushoprlc  of  that  obscure  town,  a  mUe 
from  Gualdo,  In  the  plain,  was  united  in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Noeera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  are 
preserved  in  the  local  appellatkms,  fW^oto,  the  camp;  CsproM,  Caprea:  J9««Ct«,  Busts  Galiorum.  Sea 
Cluverius  (Italia  Anttqua,'!.  ii.  c  6,  p.  615, 616, 617).  Lucas  Holstenlus  (Annotat.  ad.  Cluver.  p.  85,  Wi, 
GuauKsi  (DissertaL  p.  177—817,  a  professed  ioqalry,)  and  Uie  maps  of  Uw  eoeleslastieal  sute  and  Uia 
march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Malre  and  Magina. 

(36)  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rime  458 ;  and  the  consul  Decius.  by  devodng  his  own  lUb, 
ajwured  the  trtiunph  of  his  eountry  and  bis  eolleague  Fabius  (T.  Li  v.  z.  98, 80).  Procnpius  awribes  u* 
Cainiltiis  the  victory  of  the  Buata  Oalt§nmi  •»>  Us  error  Is  branded  by  ChAvarlus  with  the  national 
lepruach  of  OnKonim  ir 
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sucoessiTe  attadcs  of  the  Gothic  cavalrj.  At  Ibe  distance  only  of  two  bow- 
shots, the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful  suspense,  aiid  the  Romani 
tasted  some  necessaiy  food,  without  unloosening  the  cunaas  from  their  breast,  or 
the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  chaise ;  and  it  was  delayed 
by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thousand  Goths.  While 
he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treatjp,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space 
the  strength  and  ability  of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was  enchased  with  gold ; 
his  ]>urpk  banner  floated  with  the  wind :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air,  caught 
it  with  the  right  hand,  shifted  it  to  the  left,  threw  himself  backwards,  recovered 
his  seat,  and  managed  a  fieiy  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  eques- 
trian fchool.  As  soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed 
the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The 
first  line  of  cavalry  advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were  soon  engaged  between 
the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverae  w^ngs  had  been  insensibly 
curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the  vollies  of  four  thousand 
archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  close 
and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy 
equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired 
the  Romans  and  their  Barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and 
directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  be  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  superior 
bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  pressed  and 
broken ;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or  opening 
their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thousand 
of  the  Goths  were  slauffhtered,  without  mercy,  in  the  field  of  Tagina.  Their 
prince,  wiih  five  attendants,  was  overtaken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Ge- 
pidae ;  ''Spare  the  king  of  Italy,'** cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  bis 
lance  through  the  body  of  Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revencred  by  the 
faithful  Goths  j  they  transported  their  dying  .monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace ;  and  his  last  moments  were  not  imbittered  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  an  enemy.  Compassion  afibrded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb; 
but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld  the  corpse 
of  the  Gothic  kin^.  His  bat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his  bloody  robe,  were 
presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of  triumpb.(37) 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of  victoiy,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin, hispeculiar  patroness,(38)  he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed 
the  Lombards.  The  villages  had  been  redfuced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant 
.  savages ;  they  ravished  matrons  and  viigins  on  the  altar :  their  retreat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces,  who  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march 
through  Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Goths,  beard  the  acclamations, 
and  oflen  the  complaints  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome 
with  tbe  remainder  of  his  formidable  host.  Round  this  wide  circumference, 
Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned 
attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance. 
Neither  the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  ot  the  port,  could  lor^  delay 
the  progress  of  the  conqueror:  and  Justinian  once  more  received  the  keys  ot 
Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  been  ^e  times  taken  and  recovered.(39) 
But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
Barbarian  allies  of  Naraes  too  frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war:  the  despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinaiy 
revenge  ;  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  bi»en  sent 
as  hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of  Totila 

(37)  TheophaiiM,  Chroa.  p.  108.    Hiit  MlK^Ila.  1  xtL  p.  I06L 

(38)  Evagiiut,  1.  Iv.  c.  84.  Tlie  iimpiraUua  of  t^  Vusla  i«vmM  to  NuM  Uie  day,  and  Um  word,  of 
battle  (Paul  Diacoa.  I.  il.  e.  3,  p.  776). 

C30)  En-i  Ttrrw  BaeiXevovros  ro  mtuwrwtaXi*.  In  Um  year  538  by  BdiMriiis,  in  546  by  Totila,  In  Sf7 
by  Bellsarlus,  in  549  by  Totila,  and  In  553  by  Narwa.  MalUtuia  had  InadvertenUy  trawtatcd  »eztum;  « 
mistake  which  he  afterward  retract* :  but  ilie  oUictaief  waa  doM;  and  Cowiat  wim  a  tndo  of  Fnmcli  ud 
Latia  randen,  bave  ftllea  Into  tbo  tnara. 
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The  fate  oTthe  senate  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissitiide  of  btimaii 
affairs.  Of  tbe  senatora  whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  country,  some 
were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius^  and  transported  from  Campania  to 
Sicily ;  while  others  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or 
too  poor  to  provide  horses  ibr  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethieo 
lan^isbed  five  years  in  a  state  of  iillligence  and  exile :  the  victoiy  of  Narset 
revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  premature  return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented 
by  the  furious  Groths ;  and  all  tbe  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with 
patrician(40)  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of 
Romulus  expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title  of 
senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public  council,  or 
constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contemplate  the  kings 
of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or  freedmeo  of  the  Roman 
senate  !(4t) 

[A.  D.  553.1  The  Qothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retired  beyond  tbe  Po ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  and 
revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king  immeaiately  sent  ambassadors  to 
implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  noblv  lavnhed  for 
the  public  safety,  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  tbe  palace  of  Pavia. 
Tbe  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  hj  his  brother  Alknem  at  Cume 
in  Campania :  but  the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified,  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  arms  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  tbe  relief  of  his 
brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  RomaVi  chiefs,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Samus  or  DraeOf(4t)  which  flows  from  Nuceria  into  the  bay 
of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  ;  sixty  dajs  were  consumed 
in  distant  and  fruitless  combats,  and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post,  till 
he  was  deserted  by  his  ^et  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant  steps 
be  ascended  the  Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome,  since  the 
time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.f43S 
But  the  Goths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution :  to  descend  the  hili^ 
to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  anns,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom. 
Tbe  kin^  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample 
buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants; 
with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to 
aim  against  his  life.  AAer  a  combat  of  many  hours,  bis  left  arm  was  fatigued 
by  tbe  weight  of  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving 
from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  tbe  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants, 
for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  bis  side  was  uncovered,  it  was 
pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his  bead,  exalted  on  a  spear,  pro* 
claimed  to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example 
of  his  death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  wtio  had  sworn  to  perish 
with  their  leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They 
reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and 
maintained  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evenine  of  the  second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  cham- 
pions, determined  the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation,  which  the 
prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose.  They  embraced  tbe  alternative 
of  residing  in  Italy  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departii^  with 


from  MMcelifnoi  and  Jornanilei,  UiiMCnite  Uie  itate  ofUio  eipirlng  Miwte. 
"")  See  In  Um  •sample  of  PnulM,  as  It  to  delivared  Intiia  fraguMoti  of  Foljrbliia  (EieerpC  Legat  mVJL 


(40)  Oorapara  two  paaagM  of  Froeoplot  (L  tlL  e.  SB,  I.  W.  e.  S4),  whicli,  wUh  MMiia  collaieral  bioii 

p.  tt7, 90),  a  eurloai  plctare  of  a  roval  rfava. 

(48)  The  Amucwv  of  Prooopiuf  (Goth.  i.  !▼.  e.  3S),  to  evideally  the  Sarane.  The  text  to  areaied  or 
altered  by  the  raeh  vlolenee  of  CiuTeriaf  (I.  It.  e.  3,  n.  lUfl).  but  Camillo  Peltofrini  of  Naplee  (Diaeoral 
eopra  la  Campaala  Fellee,  p.  330, 331,)  hae  proved  frma  oM  recordii  thai  as  early  as  the  year  899,  thai 
river  wis  called  the  Drmeontio,  or  Draooneetlo. 

(43)  Gafen  (de  Method.  Medendl,  I.  v.  apud  aurtr.  1.  Iv.  e.  3,  p.  11»,  llflO.)  deseribet  tbe  loAy  eite^ 
pare  air,  and  rieh  mUk  of  moant  Lactarios,  whoee  medlciaal  beneflu  were  equally  known  and  eoujiht  in 
the  time  of  Bymmaehos  (1.  vL  epist  18,)  and  Caariodorius  (Var.  xL  10).  NoUiiaf  to  now  liA  aioepl  tlia 
tame  of  the  town  of  £.«U#rs. 
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a  portion  of  tbeir  private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  coantTy,[4A) 
Yet  the  oath  of  Sdelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  hy  one  thousand  Goths,  who 
broke  away  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to 
the  walls  of  Pa?ia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Aligem,  prompted 
bim  to  imitate,  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother:  a  stromr  and  dexterous 
archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arro^  the  armour  and  breast  of  his  anta* 
ronist ;  and  his  military  conduct  defended  Cum»(45)  above  a  year  against  the 
forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  industi^  had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave('46)  into  a 
prodigious  mine ;  combustible  materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  tem- 
porary props  :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Cumee  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the 
ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  *  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
Aligem  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless  condition 
of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses  than 
the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated 
h'ts  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous 
siege ;  and  such  was  the  humanity  or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated 
perfidy  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of 
their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grateful 
zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrTmen.(47) 

[A.  D.  553.]  Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  reigned 
over  the  Austrasians  or  Oriental  Franks.  The  {guardians  of  Theodebald  enter 
tained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic 
ambassadors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid  counsels 
of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buccelin,(48)  the  dukes  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war :  and  seventy-five  thousand 
Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from  the  Rhcetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of 
Milan.  The  vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under 
the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly  conceived,  that  personal 
bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without 
order  or  precaution  along  the  ^milian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly 
rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma  ;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed ; 
but  their  leader  refused  to  lly ;  declaring  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was 
less  terrible  than  the  angiy  countenance  of  Narses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths  ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  admitted 
tliein  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians. 
They  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and 
reproaches  the  advice  of  Ali^em,^that  the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  loneer 
repay  the  laixwr  of  an  invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  oy 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied  from  Rimini  at  the 'head  of 
three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  tlieir  forces.  With  the  right 
wine  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  :  with 
the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  They  followed 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Hadnatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otranto. 

(44)  Boat  (torn.  xl.  p.  2,  fccj  oonveya  to  bli  fkvourite  Bavariii  this  remnant  of  Ootlu,  who  by  oth«n 
are  buried  in  Uie  mountalnt  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  tbeir  native  late  ofGoibland.    Maacou,  Anoot.  zzi. 

(45)  I  leave  ftealiaer  (Animadvera.  in  Eueeb.  p.  5Cg  and  SaJmaaiue  (ezercttat.  Pllnian.  p.  51,  as»)  tc 
quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cume,  the  oMest  of  the  Greeli  coionlei  In  Italy  (Btrab.  1.  v.  p.  378,  VdidOM 
Paicrculufl,  L  I.  c.  4/.  already  vacant  in  Juvenal*a  time  (Satir.  ill.),  and  now  In  ruina. 

(46)  AgaUiias  (1. 1.  c.  31 ,)  settles  the  SibyPs  cave  under  Uie  waJI  of  Cuinv ;  be  a(rees  with  Senriua  (ad 
I.  vi.  iCneid),  nor  can  I  perceive  why  their  opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  ezccllenl  editor  of 
Vircil  (torn.  it.  p.  650, 651).  In  urbe  medIA  necreta  rellgio !  But  Cumo;  was  not  yet  built;  and  the  »»^i»t 
(1.  vl.  96, 97,)  would  become  ridiculoos,  if  .Aneas  were  actually  in  a  Grfek  city. 

(47)  There  is  some  difficulty  In  connectint  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  ihe  fourth  book  of  the  Goihk  wat 
of  Pmeopiiis  with  the  first  book  of  the  historv  of  Amthias.  We  now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  sohUer 
to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician  (1.  C  p  11,  i.  ii.  p.  51.  edit  Louvre). 

(4S)  Amons  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  be  discomfltPd  and  slew  Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  and 
Mrilf,  fee.  ^e^  in  the  Historians  of  France,  Gr^ry  of  Toufi  (torn.  IL  1.  iii.  c.  SB.  p.  903J  and  Aimola 
llou.  iil.  I.  IL  de  Gasiis  Praaconim,  c.  83,  p.  a«)  -n  *-  -—w 
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and  tbe  eitrBme  lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  tbeir  destructive  prog^ss 
The  Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics*  contented  themselves  with 
simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the  churches  which  their  piet^  had 
spared,  were  stripped  by  the  sacrilef^ious  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  whosacriSced 
hoises"  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers  ;(49)  they  melted 
or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and  altan  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  (he  faithful.  Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and 
Lothaire  by  avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the 
latter,  after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by  tbe  same 
road  to  deposite  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  tneir •armies 
was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease  :  the 
Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy ;  and  their  own  intempemnce  avenged, 
in  some  des;ree,  the  miseries  ot  a  defenceless  people.* 

[A.  D.  554.]  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  toe  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
gfuarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousana  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  coasumed  in  idle- 
ness.  fiy  the  command  and  after  the  example  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each 
day  their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their  ear  to 
obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved  towaitl  Capua,  occupied  witn  a  wooden 
tower  the  bridge  of  Casilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vultur- 
ous, and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and 
a  circle  of  wagons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently 
expected  the  return  of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas !  that  his  brother  could  never 
return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept  away  by  a  strarige  dis- 
ease, (50)  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Verona. 
The  banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Vultumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy 
were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of 
the  Noman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations  which  pre- 
cede the.  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence 
of  the  Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  tbe  bridge  and  river,  and  in 
the  cooice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action,  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the 
inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  dajr,  when  the 
ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his 
master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was 
awakened:  he  summoned  the  offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to 
bis  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master  had 
not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust, 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt  the  indignity ;  they 
halted  :  but  tbe  Roman  general,  without  soothing"  their  ras'e,  or  expecting  their 
resolution,  called  aloua,  as  the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to 
occupy  their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops 
were  disposed(51)  in  a  long  front,  the  cavaliy  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the 
heavy-armed  foot;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans 
advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  columiL  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wedge 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  >rarses,  who  received  them  with  a  smile  into 
tbe  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  winp  of  cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their 
flanks  and  encompass  their  rear.-  The  host  of  tne  Franks  and  Alemanni  con 
sisted  of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side,  and  the^r  used  as 
their  weapons  of  oflfence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked  javelin,  which  were 
only  formidable  in  close  combat  or  at  a  short  distance.    The  flower  of  the 

(49)  AgathlM  nodcet  their  lapeMitlon  In  •  phDomphle  low  (Lip.  18).  At  Zos,  In  Switxertnnd, 
IdolMjy  lUll  prevailed  In  Uie  year  613:  8t.  Cohimbftn  and  St  Gall  were  the  apoailee  ofthat  rode  country, 
and  the  latter  f>anded  a  hermitage,  which  baa  iwdled  Into  an  eccleiiaaUeal  prlnclpaUlj  and  a  potniloua 
tltfj  the  nem  of  freedom  and  oommeree. 

(5U)  See  the  death  of  Lothaire  In  Agathiai  (I.  U.  p.  38,)  and  PanI  WaraefHd,  ramamed  DIaconns  (1. 11 
c  3.  trS).    The  Greek  makei  him  rave  and  tear  hie  flesD.    He  had  plundered  churchee. 

(51)  PAre  Daniel  (Hiet  de  la  Malloc  Francolae,  torn.  i.  p.  17— Sl^  hai  exhibited  a  fknclful  repreeenUUon 
of  thfi  battle,  lomewfaat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chevalier  rolard.  tne  once  famoua  editor  of  Polybioe,  who 
Iheiikmed  to  hii  ownhahUi  and  oplnloiMaUthaiDllJiaix  operauoneof  antS^uity. 
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Roman  arclieri»  on  boraeback^  and  in  comj^ete  aimour,  akiraished  witboot  pent 
round  this  immoveable  phalanx ;  supplied  hj  active  speed  the  deficiency  of 
number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  af^inst  a  crowd  of  Barbarians,  wboy  Instead 
of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a  loose  fi^rment  of  fur  or  linen. 
They  paused,  they  trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  decisive 
moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  ^loir  to  revenge,  chaiig^ed  with  rapid  violence 
the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aiieem,  the  Gothic  prince, 
deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their  example  incited  the  victorious 
troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destraction  of  the  enemy.  Buc- 
celin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
waters  of  VuUurnus,  or  by  the  hands  ot  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem 
incredible,  that  a  victoiy,(62)  which  no  more  than  ^ve  of  the  Alemanni  survived, 
could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand  Goths, 
the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring ; 
and  eveiy  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of.  the  Italian  cities, 
whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks. (53) 
After  the  battle  of  Casilinum,  ^rses  entered  the  capital ;  the  arms  and  trea- 
sures of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  Alemanni,  were  displayed ;  his  soldiers 
with  gariands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror :  and  Rome^ 
for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  ot  a  triumph. 

[A.  D.  564—568.]  After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings 
was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  in  peace  and  war  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  iurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits 
of  a  narrow  province :  but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the 
exarchs,  admmistered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy.  Like 
Belisarius,  be  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy,  calumny,  and  dismce :  but  the 
favourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  vic- 
torious anny  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not 
by  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the  attachment  of  his 
troops.  Foigetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  abused  the 
present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  drinking  and  dancing :  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual 
pleasures^;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  remained,  unless  to  exchange  their 
shields  and  helmets  for  tlie  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead. (54)  In  a 
manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these  dis- 
orderly vices,  which  sullied  their  fame  and  endangered  their  safety.  The 
soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed :  discipline  was  confirmed,  the  fortifications  were 
restored^  a  ddbe  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and  militair  command  of  each 
of  the  principal  cities  ;(65)  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pei-vaded,  the  ar.ip1e  prrispect 
from  Calabna  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuatea  the 
country,  or  mingled  with  the  people  *  the  Franks,  instea^  of  revenging  the  death 
of  Buccelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conouests :  and  the 
rebellious  Sindbal,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  bung  on  a  lofty 
gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  >f  the  exareh.(56)  The  civil  state  of  Italy, 
after  tlie  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pratcmatic  sanction,  which 
the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Justinian  introduced  his 
own  jurispruaenoe  into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  West:  he  ratified  the 
acts  of  Tneodoric  and  his  immediate  successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded 
and  abolished,  which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the 

(59)  AgathlM  (L  U.  p.  470  hm  prodooed  a  Graek  epigram  of  dz  Hubs  oe  tfali  vlctoiyor  Nanca,  wUck 
li  flivouraUy  compared  to  the  batUet  of  Maratbon  and  Platsa.*  The  chief  difference  fe  iodaod  in  their 
eoneequencee— ao  trivial  in  the  fttrroer  inetanee— eo  permaneni  and  glorious  In  the  latter.  / 

(53)  The  Berol  and  Brincas  of  Thoophanes  or  hk  traaacriber  (p.  901,)  mual  be  read  or  ondontood 
TIeimaandBrizla. 

(M)  EXirtro  yv  *V*i  mrroi f  vm  ofl^yTMias  rat  amnSas  nxw  nu  ra  Kpawn  a^^o^M^c  mn  nu  fimfStrw 
mndocSat  (Aiaihlaa,  1.  li.  p.  46)  In  the  flrat  scene  of  Bichaid  HI.  our  English  poet  has  bcautiAiUy 
aniaifed  on  tUs  Idea ;  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the  Byxanilne  historian. 

(55)  Meilhl  has  proved  (Verona  lUustrata,  P.  I  L  x  p.  967.  S89,)  against  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
dakes  of  Italy  were  institated  befiire  the  conquests  of  tne  Lombard  by  Narses  himself.  In  the  Piagniaik 
flanetkm  (Na9S),  Justininn  rcstrahis  the  Judioes  mllftaies. 

(56)  flee  Paulus  Diacnnus,  I.  hi.  e.  S,  p.  7T6.  Menander  (In  Excerpt  Legat  p.  13S,)  nwntleiia  aaoM 
iMap  In  lial^  ty  the  Fraaka,  nd  Tbaopimnes  (^  9030  htaM  It  soma  Gothk  rabdi^ 
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wurpation  of  Totilau  A  moderate  fbeeiy  was  framed  to  vecoocile  the  nghts  of 
propertj  with  the  safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  povei^ 
of  the  people*  and  the  paraon  of  offences  with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order 
of  society.  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  d^praded  to  the  second 
rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  ofvisiting  their  estates 
in  Italy,  and  of  approaching  without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantinople  the 
regulation  of  weignts  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate;  and 
the  saJaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  grammarians^  were  des- 
tined to  preserve  or  rekindle  toe  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Jus- 
tinian might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,(67)  and  Narras  mieht  second  his  wishes 
by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  the  power 
m  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy :  and  the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war 
had  consummated  the  distress  and  aepopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
carapaini,  under  the  discipline  of  Befisarius  himself,  fiAy  thousand  labourers 
died  of  hunger(58)  in  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum  ;(69)  and  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  sweU  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the 
total  sum  of  her  present  inhabitants. (60) 

J[A.  D.  569.]  I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Naises.^  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits 
might  teach  him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  and  the  repose 
of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  hy  a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor 
and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians  who  annually  visited  the  provinces  oi 
Europe  were  less  discouraged  hj  some  accidental  defeats,  than  they  were 
excited  by  the  double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  win- 
ter of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen :  Zabeigan  led  the 
cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Sclavonians.t  The  savage  chief  passed  without  opooeition  the 
river  and  the  mountains,  spread  bis  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
advanced  with  no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  walls  which 
should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople.  But  the  works  of  man 
are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  walls ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on 
the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  9chooUj(^^l)  or 
companies  of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the 
peaceful  cities  of  Asia.*  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  inseasibly 
supplied  by  laz]^  citizens,  who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil 
life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.  Of  such  sol- 
diers, few  could  be  tempted  to  sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaiE;gerated  the  numbers  and 
fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  nad  polluted  holy  viigins,  and  abandoned  new- 
bom  infants  to  the  does  and  vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and 
protection,  increased  the  consternation  of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabeigan 
were  pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,(62)  on  the  banks  of  a  small 

(57)  TiM  PngUEUe  Smctlwi  of  JullBlan,  wfakh  TMtorep  ftod  ragalatM  the  ehrll  itate  of  Italy,  condita 
of  xxvil  artldea :  It  it  datad  Auguat  U,  A.  D.  554 ;  ie  addre«ed  to  Nanea,  y.  J.  Pnepositoi  Sacri  CubleaU, 
tnd  to  Amiochilt,  Prasfeetus  Pnatorlo  Italic;  and  has  boen  preaerTcd  by  JoUan  Antcoenori  and  ia  ttao 
CorpiM  Juria  CivlUs,  after  the  miTele  and  edicts  of  JiutiDian,  Juetin,  and  Tlberina. 

(58)  A  ftHI  gieaier  namber  wtm  comumed  by  Iknine  In  the  eouthern  provincee,  withoot  (acros)  the 
Ionian  Gulf.  Acorne  were  uaed  in  the  place  of  bread.  Procopios  had  seen  a  deserted  oq^an  suckled  by 
■  ehe*foat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  nmrderedi  and  eaten  l>y  two  women  who  were  deteeied 
nd  slalD,  by  Um  eighteeoih,  Stc* 

(50)  Qainta  regie  PIcenI  est;  quondam  uberrimB  multitudlnis.  ccclz  millia  Ploentlom  hi  fldem 
P.  E.  venere  (PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  ill.  18).  In  the  time  of  yespasian,  tois  ancient  population  was  already 
dimlniahed. 

(88)  POfhapa  flfleea  or  sixteen  minions.  Procopios  (Anecdot  c  18,)  compates  that  Africa  loet  Uro 
mlllimia,  that  Italy  was  thrice  as  extensive,  and  that  the  depnpuletion  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  Vdt 
Ida  reckoning  Is  InSaroed  by  passion,  and  donded  with  uncertainty. 

(61)  In  the  decav  of  these  milluiry  schools,  Uie  satire  of  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  34,  Aleman.  p.  lQ8,lfO|) 
b  eonflrmed  and  Illustrated  by  Agathias  (I.  ▼.  p.  15D),  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 

(OS)  The  dlstnnoe  from  Consuntlnople  to  lielanthias.  Villa  Coariaoa  (Ammian.  llareellln.  xxz.  11,) 
'    e4atl(Sori40sMMliaCSttidaB,tom  U.p.5ai,8B3.   Agathhtf|l.v.p.lHO,orxTmorjdS 
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nver,  which  encircles  Melanthiass  and  afterward  falls  into  the  Pio^ontis.(69l) 
Justinian  trembled :  and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age* 
were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vieour  of  his  youth. 
By  his  command,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removecTfrom  the  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople :  the  ramparts 
were  Jned  with  trembling  spectators :  the  eolden  eate  was  crowded  with  use- 
less ^nerah  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a  feehle  veteran,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had 
•entered  Carthage  and  aefended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of 
private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected ;  the  enaulatioD 
of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and  his  first  en- 
campment was  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the 
labour  of  the  friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose 
of  the  night :  innumerable  Gres  and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to 
magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength :  his  soldiers  suddenly  passed  from  despon- 
dency to  presumption ;  and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle, 
Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledee,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend 
on  the  finnness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The  next  morning,  the  Bulgarian 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  chai]^e.  But  they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they 
beheld  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flans 
by  two  ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  wobds ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  aeed  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In 
this  action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  foui"  hundred 
horse  ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved ;  and  Zabeiigan,  who  felt  the  band  of  a 
master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  the  commands 
of  envy,  and  Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  bis  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  dagger, 
accompanied  his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  mtitude,  which  were 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  tne  victorious  general.  But  when  he  entered  the  palace, 
the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace, 
dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to  peace 
by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Cbersonesus.  A  menace 
oi  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  their  payment  of  heavy  ransoms :  and  the 
departure  of  Zaberean  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  dounled-prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown  more  wb- 
dom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  city.(64) 

[A.  D.  561.1    About  two  years  after  the  last  victoiy  of  Belisarius,  the  em- 

?eror  returned  from  a  Thracian  ioumey  of  health,  or  business,  or  devotion, 
ustinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  nis  head ;  and  his  private  entiy  countenanced 
the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops 
were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  eveiy  citizen, 
with  hope  or  (error,  prepared  for  the  impending  tumult.  The  senators  them- 
selves, fearful  and  suspicious,  were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour;  and  the 

milet  (Idnararla,  p.  138.  930.  383.  332,  and  Weaeliiig'i  ObMrratioiiil)'  1^«  ArM  xU  inlloB,  «  fiu*  m 
Rliegluin,  wer«  paved  b^  Jiutlnian,  who  boilt  a  bridge  over  a  moraai  or  gullet,  between  a  lake  and  Uii 
tea.    Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  It.  c.  8. 

(83)  The  Atyrav  (Pompop.  .Mela,  1. 11.  e.  II.  p.  189,  edit  Yarn.)  At  the  river*i  mondi,  a  town  or  eealle 
of  the  Hune  name  was  fortified  by  Juatinlan.  Procop.  de  Edif.  L  !▼.  c.  9l  Itinerar.  p.  57a,  and 
Weaeling. 

(84)  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  laat  victoiT  of  BellArhia,  are  ImperfteilT  lepreaented  In  tlia  Bttdix 
dwtfamatlon  of  Agathii  (L  g,  p.  t6i^l74),  and  Uw  dry  Chroaicla  of  TOeophMwa  (p^  IW,  im 
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ffsfect  receiired  tbeir  commands  to  visit  erer^  part  of  (he  city,  and  pro- 
claim a  general  illumination  for  the  recovery  ot  tne  empeicNr's  health.  The 
fennent  subsided ;  but  every  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  factious  temper  of  the  people ;  the  guards  were  disposed  tc 
mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  cbaneed  or  their  pay  was  withheld : 
the  frequent  calamities  of  tires  and  earthquakes  afiTorded  the  opportunities  of 
disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of  the  orthodox  and  hereticSy 
degenerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador, 
Justinian  blushed  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and 
arbitrary  punishment  imbittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  lone 
reign ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived 
by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  profli- 
gate of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed 
the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal  banquet ; 
and  their  black  slaves(65)  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital.  But 
the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers  hidden  under 
their  garments ;  Marcellus  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged 
from  the  sanctuary.(66)  Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of 
safety,  he  accused  two  odicers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  torture 
forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instructions 
of  their  patron.(67)  Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the 
vigour  ot  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should 
stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive. 
His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly  ;  but  flight  must  have  been  supported  by 
rebellion,  and  he  .had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for^lory.  Belisarius  ap- 
peared before  the  council  .with  less  fear  than  indi^riation :  after  fort^  years' 
service,  the  emperor  bad  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Belisarius  was  gra- 
ciouslv  spared ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to 
Jul}',  be  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence 
was  acknowledged :  his  freedom  and  honours  were  restored ;  and  death,  which 
might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about 
eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius  can'  never  die : 
but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly  due  to  his 
memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandab, 
were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was 
reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  widow  j  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to 
repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation 
of  a  convent.  Such  is  the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Beli- 
sarius and  the  ingratitude  of  Justmian.(68)  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,(69)t*'6ive  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the 

(65)  Ii^ss.  Tbey  could  learady  Im  real  Indlani ;  and  the  BthlopUm,  ■ameUmct  known  b^  that 
name,  were  never  need  by  the  ancienis  aiguards  or  followere:  Uiey  were  tjie  trifling,  thoutii  costly, 
objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (TerenL  Eunuch.  acL  I.  eeene  U.  Sueton.  Id  AuguM.  c.  83,  with  a  good 
note  of  Oaaaubon,  in  Callgutt,  e.  ST), 

(66)  The  Sergiue*(Vandal.  1.  it.  c  31,  SS,  Anecdot.  e.  5,}  and  Maroellat  (Goth.  1.  lii.  c.  39,)  are  men- 
tioned bv  Proeoplua.    g^ee  Theophanes,  p.  197.  SOl. 

(67)  Aleinannua  (p.  3,)  quotea  an  old  fiyxaotine  MS.,  wbieh  hai  been  printed  In  the  Imperium  Orien- 
tate of  Bandurl. 

(68)  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  record  is  preserved  In  the  frag- 
ment of  John  Malala  (torn.  II.  p.  834—943),  and  the  exact  Cbronlcle  of  Theophanes  (p.  IM— 904). 
Cedrenus  (Coropend.  p.  387. 388,)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  U.  1.  xlv.  p.  60,)  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  obso- 
lete troth  and  the  growing  falsehood. 

(69)  The  source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  derived  from  a  miseeDaneous  work  of  the  xUtb  century,  the 
ChlHads  of  John  Tsetses,  a  monk4(Basll,  1546,  ad  calcem,  Lyeophront,  Colon.  Alobrog.  1614,  in  Corp. 
Poet.  Grce.)  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Beilsarins  in  leo  vulgar  or  jM^ttteai  verses  (ChUiad. 
Ul.  No.  88.  S3B--34a  in  Corp.  Poet  6r«c.  torn.  11.  p.  311). 

Effffitffia  \vhvev  Kpaixtv  tpoa  tm  /iiXim 

BcXiffopcM  ojSoAov  Son  rw  s^ianrXarir 

Ov  rvxv  Htv  oic^AffUf  amrvi^Xm  S*  n^S»vof . 
This  moral  or  romantic  Ule  was  Imported  Into  Italy  with  the  lanmiage  and  mannserlpu  of  Greece; 
repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  eentnzy  bjr  Crlnltua,  Pontaaosi  aad  Volaierramis ;  attacked  by  Ateial 

Vol.  III.-L 
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genenil  !*'  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,  which  has  obtained  credit*  at  n&er  fiiiP 
as  a  strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  (70) 

[A.  D.  666.]  If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisariu^  he 
enjoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  monlbs,  the  last  period  of  a  leipi  of 
thirty-eighty  and  a  life  of  eightpr-three  yean.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  tbe  most  conspicuous  object  of  bis  own 
times ;  but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  tbe  safest  evidence 
of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is 
maliciously  uiged;(71)  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  bearing,  courteous  and  affable  in  dtscourae, 
and  a  master  of  the  ar^iy  passions,  which  raee  wilh  such  destructive  violence 
in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  nis  temper  to  reproach  him  with 
a  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty ;  but  in  the  conspiracies  which  attacked  his 
siutbority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judffe  will  approve  the  justice^  or  admire 
the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  excelled  in  tbe  pnvate  virtues  of  chastity  and 
temperance  :  but  tbe  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less  mischiev- 
ous, than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora :  and  his  abstemious  diet  was 
regulated,  not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  mooL 
His  repasts  were  short  and  frugal ;  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with 
water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as  fervour,  that  he 
frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  many  nights,  without  tasting  any  food.  The 
measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  risorous:  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour, 
the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamber- 
lains, Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the  morning  light.  Such  restless  applica- 
tion prolonged  his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowIedge(72)  and  the  despatch 
cnT  business ;  and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by 
minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  older  of  his  administratkn. 
The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and  pbikeo- 
pber,  a  lawyer  and  theoloeian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  tbe  enterprise  of  reconciling 
the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument 
of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wist 
or  less  successful ;  the  age  was  unfortunate  ;  tbe  people  were  oppressed  and 
discontented ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  dis- 
graced his  iudgment ;  and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted 
at  his  death.    The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he 


condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contemporaiy  pr^ac  ^ 
and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem  ana  afiiec* 
tbn  of  the  Romans  The  design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boklly 
conceived  and  executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  taknti  of  fielisa- 
rius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  tbe  emperor  is 
eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his  victorious  i^enerals ;  and  Belisarius  still  fives,  to 
upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of 
mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects 
in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters  of  Philip  the  Second  and  of  Justinian 
are  distinguished  hv  the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the 
dangers  of  the  field.    Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  tbe  emperor 

IbrtbebonocurorUMltwj  and  Mtaidiib7B«roBiQi(A.D.S61,  No.9,  JUOiftir  Uw  bOM^ 

Yet  Tsetaei  blmself  had  read  In  •{jh«r  chronklei,  that  Bellnriiu  did  not  lose  hii  r:^bt  and  ihat  bt 


(10)  The  ftatue  in  tbe  vtlla  PeigbtM  at  Rmae,  in  a  ilttfaig  poetuie,  witb  an  open  band,  wfakb  it 
^rulgariy  |iven  m  Bellmiue,  may  be  aKribed  with  waon  dignity  to  Aucaitue  in  tbe  act  of  prapMadH 
Nemedi  (Winclclenian,  Hlit.  de  I* An.  loin.  Ul.  p.  9S6).  Ex  noetumo  TleA  eUam  eUpem,  qaotaoali,  dia 
oerto, (imendicabat apopolOf  cavern  maaoM  aa«  pocrlgeadbtie pmbena (Saetan. hi  Aagwt. c tl, witb 
an  excellent  note  of  OaMuboa).* 

(71)  The  r«*«r  of  Donltian  ie  ■agnatlaad,  quaf  ml/  enoogh,  by  the  vm  of  Tacitae  (hi  ViL  AgricoL  e 
4S) ;  and  has  been  Ilkewlw  noticed  by  Uie  youncer  Pliny  CPanegyr.  e.  48,)  and  Seetonkte  (in  Domitian,  c 
JS,  and  Canubon  ad  locum.)  Procoplm  (AaeedoL  c  8,)  fooUddy  beUevet  Uwt  only  «u  buet  of  OoataiaB 
biMi  leaehed  tbe  elztb  century. 

(7S)  Tbe  itudlet  and  science  of  Juetiniaa  ara  atlerted  by  die  eonl^trion  (Aneodot.  e.  a  13),  eUU  meif 
than  by  the  pralean  (Ootble.  L  Ht.e.n,  de  BdMe.  1.  i.  Prorm.  e.7,)  of  Procopine.  OooMk  Ite  coplBH 
iiidn  or  AlamaiiiNa,  and  nad  the  lUb  ar  JvibUaa  by  Ladewli  rp.  13S-Mt) 
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00  lioneback,  preparing  to  inarch  agftinst  (Ife  Persians  in  tbe  habit  and  annoitr 
of  Achilles.  In  tne  great  square  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophiu)  this  monu- 
ment was  raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps :  and 
the  pillar  of  Tbeodosius,  which  weighed  seven  fhousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  silver^  was  removed  from  tbe  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Jus- 
tinian. Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  ki$  memory:  the  elder 
Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centur]r,  repaired  and  beauti&ed 
his  equestrian  statue :  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into 
cannon  by  the  victorious  TuTks.(73) 

I  shall  conchide  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earthquakesi  and  the 
plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

[A.  D.  631 — 639.]  I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  a  comet(74)  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight  years  after warrl, 
while  the  suo  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the 
Sae^ittary ;  the  size  was  gradually  increasing ;  the  nead  was  in  the  east,  tbe 
tail  In  tbe  west,  and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  Tbe  nations,  who 
^zed  with'  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  calamities  from  their  baleful 
influence ;  and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers 
dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazinr  stars,  which  they 
affected  to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among  them 
embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only 
planetsW  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.(76)  Time  and  science 
have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage :  the  telescope 
has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ;^76)  and,  in  the  narrow 
space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have 
revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years.  The  ^rit,(77^  which  ascends  beyond  the  Christian  era  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogy^es  the  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro 
has  preserved,  that  under  his  rei^n  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size, 
figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigy  wfthout  example  either  in  past  or  succeeding 
ages.(78)  The  iecona  visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is 
darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife 
of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country;  she 'abandoned 
the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and 
obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  comet.  The  Aird  period 
expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with 
the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  Plioy,  which  arose  in  the 
West  two  generations  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition,  forty- 
four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and 
important.  After  the  death  of  Cesar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspicuous  to 
Rome  and  to  tbe  nations,  during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  proung 
Octavian,  in  honour  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  con- 
yeyed  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated 

(73)  See  bi  the  C.  p.  Christiana  of  Dacange  (L  t  c  94,  No.  I),  a  chain  of  origins!  tafUoMmlea,  fkom  Fio- 
copius  In  Uie  tizth,  to  Gylllui  in  the  lixteenth  oei.^r>. 

(74)  Tbe  Srac  comet  la  mendoned  bjr  John  Malala  (tom.  li.  p.  190. 919.)  and  Tbeopbanea  (pu  154);  the 
•ecood  by  Prooopliu  (Pereic.  L  U.  c  4).  Yet  I  ■tronciy  auapect  their  identity.  Tbe  palaneM  of  dae  ann 
CVandal.  L  li.  c.  14,)  la  applied  by  Tbeopbanua  (n.  158.)  to  a  dl  Areat  year.* 

(7S1  Seneea'a  ievenUi  book  of  Natural  auestiona  dti piays,  in  the  theory  of  cnmeta,  a  philoaophic  mind. 
Tet  etaould  we  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vagoe  prediction,  a  Tenlei  tempoa,  4fcc.  with  the  merit  of  real 


(76)  Aatranoraen  may  itody  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  hnaibia  adenoa  ftcm  die  articto  Covm, 
fen  the  French  Encyclopedie  by  M.  d*  Alerobert. 

(77)  Whiston,  the  boneat,  pioua,  vMonaiy  Whlaton,  had  fancied,  for  tiie  eraof  Noah*a  flood  (mtjavi 
before  Chriat),  a  prior  apparition  of  the  nnie  comet  wMch  drowned  tbe  ^rth  with  ite  tail. 

(7B)  A  dietertation  oTFrerei  (Memoirea  de  P  Academie  dea  Inacriptlmis,  torn.  x.  p.  357—377,)  aflbrda  a 
happy  unloa  of  phlioaophy  and  emdition.  Tbe  pnenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ocygee  waa  preaerred  by 
Varro  (apud  Auguaiin.  de  Civiuie  Del,  zzl.  8),  who  quotes  Caator,  Dion  of  Naplea,  and  Adraaiua  oif 
Oyxloua---oobHea  mathemadel.  Tbe  two  ittbaequent  perioda  are  preaerred  by  tiie  Greek  mythologiaii 
and  ttwapwifMia  liooka  of  flUiyiiaavaiaaiL 
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ay  the  piety  of  a  statesman  while  Jis  secret  superstitioo  referred  the  oonec 
to  Ihe  ffloiy  of  his  own  tiines.(79\  Thefijth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed 
to  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  (he  five  hundred  and  thiitr- 
first  of  the  Christian  era.  And  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  io  tSe 
preceding  instance,  the  C4>met  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a 
lemarkabie  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  tixth  return,  in  the  ^ear  eleven  hundred 
and  six,  b  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China ;  and  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  tne  Mahometans  mi^t  surtDise 
with  equal  reason  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  Infidels.  The  sevenlA 
phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  was  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  an  enlightened  age.(80)  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  preju- 
dice which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  comet,  '*  from  its 
horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war.'^iSl)  Its  road  in  the  heavens  was 
observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamsteaa  and  Cassini ;  and  the  mathematical 
science  of  fiemoulli,  Newton,*and  Halley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolu 
tions.  At  the  eigkih  period,  in  the  year  two  thousaml  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some  future 
capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

iL  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  elobe  which 
we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  nave  been  hitherto  proouced  by  the 
action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. (82)  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  mdicate 
the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  iormidable  concussions,  since  they  are 
caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and 
fermentation  of  iron  and  s^ulphur.  But  their  tiroes  and  effects  appear  to  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of 
water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  nieasured  the  cavern 
which  increase  oy  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without 
assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which  these  cala- 
jnitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frec^uent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  ievtj  of 
ihe  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.(83) 
Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that 
Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the 
shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of 
the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt ;  enormou) 
chasms  were  opened,  huee  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the 
sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinaiy  bounds,  and  a 
mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,(84)  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  pro- 
tected, as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Boti7s(86)  in  Phcenicia.  The  stroke 
that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust ;  yet  truth 

(79)  Pliay  (Htac  Nat  11. 83,)  baa  tranacribed  Uw  oricfaal  memorial  of  Aagintiia.  MIfbii,  ia  Us  aioA 
•ngenloua  leiten  lo  Uie  P.  Parennln,  missionary  in  China,  mnovet  Um  games  and  ibe  cninet  of  SepiemlKr. 
from  Om  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  I  am  not  toully  subdaed  by  the  cxitidm  ol 
Uie  astronomer.    Opuseules,  p.  975— <3SI. 

(80)  This  last  comet  whm  visible  in  the  monUi  of  December,  1660.  Bayla,  who  began  his  PenaleB  ear 
le  Comete  in  January,  1681  (Oeuvres,  tnm.  iii.),  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  ii^emaiurid  comet  woiiM 
have  confirmed  the  anclenu  In  their  Idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  Eloge,  In  FonteneUe,  torn.  v.  p.  W,)  was 
forced  to  aUow  that  the  uil,  though  not  the  head,  was  a  aign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

(81)  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  Uie  year  1067 ;  and  the  famous  lines  (1.  ii.  708,  Sec.)  which  atarlled 
the  lioemer,  may  allude  to  Uie  recent  comet  of  1664,  observed  by  Canlnl  at  Rome,  in  the  incscnce  ef 
queen  ChrlsUna  (FbotenaUe,  in  his  JOo/e,  torn.  ▼.  p.  338).  Had  Charles  IL  betrayed  aoy  sympioBS  of 
carioaltTorfearl 

(&8)  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  BufTon  (torn.  1.  a.  508— 536.  Supplement  a  rHist  NatuiaDSk 
•«»   ««•  _^...__  .^  1-   J    ValmontdeBomaie(lilcllonr'      '        "     "■      ■" 


_  .  V.  p.  388-300,  edition  In  4to.)  valmont  de  Bomare  (Picllonaire  d'HistoIre  Naiurelle,  Ty»mUtmem 
i»  TVrrs.  i^vCss),  Watson  (Chymical  Essays,  torn.  I.  p.  181—900). 

(83)  Tlie  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  are  described  or  bmb 
tkmed  by  Procnpius  (Ooth.  1.  iv.  c  95,  AnecdoL  c  18),  Agathlas  (1.  ii.  p.  58, 53, 54,  L  v.  p.  145—159),  Joha 
Mnlala  rrhron.  torn,  il  p.  140-146. 176, 177. 183.  lOi  990. 99U.  931.  ^,  9340  simI  Tbeophanea  (p.  IS. 
183.180.101— 196).i 

(84)  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape  between  Aradus  and  Botrys^aned  by  the  Oreeks  %m» 
irooewsw  and  mrpoeuiiretr  or  AidlsspeowToy  by  the  scruputous  Chrtotiana  (Bolyb.  1.  v  ii.  411,  PionpoB. 
Mela.  1. 1.  e.  18,  p.  87,  cum  Isaac  Voss.  OfaservaL  Maundrell,  Jottrney>  p.  39, 33,  Peacock's  Descripcion, 
vol.  IL  p.  09). 

85)  Boti^  was  Ibunded  (ann.  ante  Christ.  935-003)  \n  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre  (Martham, 
Thron.  p.  387, 38tQ.    Ii8poorrepreseiitaiive,UiavUlageofPatioiM,liMowdasatalaoraterbo«. 
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must  eitort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industrioinlj  laboured  for  his  own 
destruction.  The  institution  of  rreat  cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the 
limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people 
had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  hare 
perished  m  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whom  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled 
bj  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension.  The  loss  of  Bery- 
tus(86)  was  of  smaller  account,  but.  of  much  greater  value.  That  cihr,  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  wliicn  opened 
the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Beiytu^  were  &Aea  with 
the  risir^  spirits  of  the  aee,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these 
disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage, 
or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant ; 
and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  conauerors, 
wIk)  with  90  much  cost  and  labour  erected  their  own  sepulchrea.  The  rich 
marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head  :  a  whole  people  is  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  Tor  the  subsistence 
and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might 
comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and 
passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses 
are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  rcfvenge  embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the 
Tictim  ;  and  the  earth  oflen  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisher  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with 
mvisible  terrors ;  and  if  the  ima^e  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly 
moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  tfaie 
wrath  of  an  avenering  Deity. 

[A.  D.  54%.]  III.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized  in  every  age, 
as  the  original  source  and  seminaiy  of  (he  plague.(87)  In  a  damp,  hot,  stae- 
nafing  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  sub- 
stances, and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  man- 
kind in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  suoces8or8,(88)  first  appearea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serbontan  bog  aiid  the  Eastern  channel 
of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the 
East  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  ak>ng  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence : 
and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a 


had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.    But  the 
greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were 

(88)  The  nnlTeraitf ,  wfkndova^  and  rain  of  Berytu,  are  eelebratad  by  Haln«cciua  (p.  351—306),  m  an 
eaiential  part  of  Uie  history  of  tlie  Roman  law.  U  was  overthrown  in  toe  tweniy-flfth  year  of  Justinian, 
A.  D.  551,  July  9,  (Tbenphanei,  p.  1U8)  •  but  Afaibias  (1.  IL  p.  51, 58,)  suipends  the  earthquake  till  be  has 
achieved  the  Italian  war. 

(S7)  I  have  read  with  pleaanra  Mead*s  abort,  but  elegant  treatise  cooearninc  PasUlential  Disordenu 
the  viUth  edition,  London,  ITSS. 

OB)  The  ff rent  plafue  which  raged  in  548  and  the  foBowiog  years  (Pari,  Critica,  torn.  U.  p.  51d,)  mutt 
Ki  traced  to  Procoplua  (Peisic  1. 11.  c. »,  S3),  Agathlas  (I.  v.  p.  153, 154),  Evagrlus<L  Iv.  c  S9),  Paul  Dia- 
conua  (i.  H.  e.  4,  p.  T7Su  777),  Gregory  of  Toun  (torn.  11.  L  iv.  c  5,  p.  905),  who  styled  It  Luu  InjiuMtHa, 
and  Uie  Chmnicles  of  Victor  Tunnunensls  (p.  9,  in  Thesaur.  Temporum),  of  MarcelUnua  (p.  54,)  and  or 
Theophanes  (p.  153). 

(89)  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medlcfai.  in  Opp.  p.  416—490,  Lond.  1733.)  is  satlidliMl  that  Procopius  most  have 
•tadled  phyale,  from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scienliSfl^ 
1  proper  In  the  Greek  idiom. 

'dldes,l.ii.c 


(90)  See  Thucydldes,  I.  ».  c  47—54,  p.  197—133,  ediL  Dukei,  and  tfie  poeUcal  description  of  the  aum 
plague  by  Lucretius  (I.  vi.  1136—1994).  I  was  Indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborala  coouneatary  om 
ihia  part  oTThucydkln,  a  quarto  of  600  paces  (VeneL  1003,  apud  Juntas),  whkcli  was  proaonnead  in  f% 
Mark's  library  by  Fabius  PauUinus  Uiinen^a  physician  and  phUoaopher. 
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surprised  by  a  slight  ferer ;  so  slight  indeed,  that  neilher  the  pulse  nor  tnt 
colour  of  the  patient  ptye  any  sigpns  of  the  approaching  danrer.  The  same,  the 
next,  or  the  succeedinr  day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  gbodsi 
particularly  those  of  tbe  groin»  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under  the  ear  \  and  when 
tbc  se  buboes  or  tumours  were  opened,  tbev  were  found  to  contain  a  coalf  or 
black  substance,  of  tbe  size  of  a  lentil.  It  they  came  to  a  iust  swelling  and 
su)»puration,  the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  ol  the 
murbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly 
ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  tbe  term  of  his  life.  Tbe  fever  was 
often  accompanied  with  letbaigy  or  delirium;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were 
covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate  death . 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood 
was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague 
was  generally  mortal :  yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 
and  three  motbers  survived  tbe  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the 
most  perilous  season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  tbe  male ; 
but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many 
of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without  being 
secure  fix>m  a  return  of  the  disorder.(9l)  The  physicians  of  Constantinople 
were  zealous  and  skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms 
and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease :  the  same  remedies  were  productive 
of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  caprictoiiSly  disappointed  tbeir  prognostics  of 
death  or  recovery.  The  order  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were 
confounded ;  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburied  in 
the  streets  or  in  their  desolate  bouses ;  and  a  'magistrate  was  authorized  to 
collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or 
wateiv  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their 
own  daiv;er,  and  tbe  prospect  or  public  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind ;  the  confidence  of  health  again  revived 
their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy  must  disdain  the  observation  of  Pro- 
copius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortlkne 
or  providence.  He  foigot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague 
had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  tbe  abstemious  diet  of  the 
emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational -and  honourable 
cause  for  his  recovery. (92)  Durii^  his  sickness  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens :  and  their  ialeness  and  despondence 
occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

[A.  D.  642—594.]  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  s^rniptom  of  the  plague ; 
which,  Inr  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  tbe  infected  persons  to  the 
lum  ana  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe 
and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  should  have  been 
denied  bjr  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.^ 93)  Yet  the 
fellow-citizens  ot  Procopius  were  satisfied  by  some  short  and  partial  experience, 
that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  conversation  ;(94)  and  this 
l^ersuasion  miebt  support  tbe  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude  and  despair. 
But  the  fatal  security,  like  tbe  predestination  of  tbe  Turks,  must  have  aided 

(91)  TbuOTdidet  fc  51,)  afflnni,that  the  infeeiion  eould  only  be  once  Uken;  but  Bnfriin,  who  turf 
fkiaUf  experienee  or  tbe  plafue,  obeervM,  that  eoroe  peraonB  who  had  eacaped  the  flm,  miiili  under  tiie 
■econd  attack :  and  UiU  repeUUon  la  conflrroed  by  Fablui  Paulliniu  (p.  583).  1  obaarve,  that  oo  thii  head 
pMclaM  are  divided :  and  the  nature  and  operaUon  of  Uie  diaeaae  may  not  always  be  aimllar. 

(U)  It  waa  Uiua  Uiat  Socratee  had  been  nvred  by  hit  temperance  In  the  plague  of  AUieu  ( Aul.  GeOlM. 
NocL  Attic  ii.  1).  Dr.  Mead  acooonta  for  the  peouUar  aalubrity  of  reHflotta  houeea,  1^  the  two  mAnm- 
taMaof*ecluslonandabeilnenoe(p.l8,19). 

193)  Mead  proves  that  Uie  p4a|[ue  Is  contagious  from  Thucydldes,  Lucretius,  Artatode,  Galen,  and  mm 
won  experience  (p.  iO-Vi) ;  and  he  reTuti*  (Prerbce,  p.  ll~xUi.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  Froncb  pby 
alcSana  who  vislled  BUrseiUes  In  the  year  I7S0.  Yet  tbeee  wera  the  reeent  and  enlighiened  apectaiora  <tf 
a  plague  which,  in  a'  few  months,  swept  away  50,000  Inhabiunis  (sur  la  Peale  de  MarBetlle»  Parle,  ITW) 
of  a  dty  that,  In  Uie  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contalm  no  more  than  90,000  aoub.  (Neeker, 
aur  les  nnaneea,  torn.  I.  p.  931). 

MThe ationg assertlonsor Proooplua. art yttt lorm  «r«  rap tSmniy are OTarttarown bf  the auhsequetf 
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flie  pro^w  of  (be  contagion,  and  those  salutaiy  precautions  to  which  Europe 
»  indebted  for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  {government  of  Justinian.  No 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  mtercourse  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  from  Persia  to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected  bv  wars 
and  emigrations ;  and  the  pestilentbl  odour  which  lurks  for  jeais  in  a  bale  of 
csotton  was  imported,' by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  reeions.  The 
mode  of  its  propa^tion  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Prooopius  himself,  that 
it  always  spread  from  tlie  sea^oast  to  the  inland  country;  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the  places  which  escaped  the 
fuiy  of  its  first  passs^,  were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  winds  might  diffuse  that  subtile  venom ;  but  unless  the  atmosphere 
be  previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  m  the 
cola  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of 
the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian 
was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In  time,  its 
first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed :  the  disease  alternately  lanenished 
and  revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifly-two 
years,  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or 
even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortality. 
I  only  fincl,  that  during  three  months,  dve,  and  at  leiie:1h  ten,  thousand  persons 
died  each  day  at  Constantinople :  that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant, 
and  that  in  several  districts  oi  Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the 
ground .  The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects 
of  Justinian^  and  nis  reign  is  di^raced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, which  has  never  oeen  repaired,  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the 
globe.(96) 


CHAPTER  XLIV.* 

Idea  of  the  Raman  jurisprudence — The  law$  ofthe  king$ — T%e  twelve  tables 
of  the  decemuirs-^The  laws  of  the  people— -TJie  decrees  of  the  senate— Tlie 
edicts  of  the  magistrates  ana  emperors — Authority  of  the  civilians— Code^ 
pandects,  noroels,  and  institutes  of  Justinian : — I.  Ri&^  qfperson^^l  I.  Rights 
of  things— IIL  Private  injuries  and  actions — ^I V.  Crimes  and  puniJunents, 

Th£  vain  titles  ofthe  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the 
name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everiasting  monument.  Under 
his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal 
works  ofthe  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  :(1)  the  public  reason 
ofthe  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  £urope,(2)  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or 


(95)  After  fome  flgnrei  of  rhetoric,  tb«  mndi  of  the  eea,  itt.  Proeoplas  (Aneedot  e.  18,)  lUtempls  • 
more  definite  aeeount:  tb«t  i$vptaSaf  uvptaiuv /ivptas  had  been  exterminated  under  the  reign  of  itat 
Inaperial  demon.  The  ezpreeaion  la  obaeure  in  grammar  and  arithmetic;  and  a  literal  Interpretation 
would  produce  aeveral  milllona  of  mUllona.  Alemannus  (p.  80^  and  Gooaln  (torn.  IlL  p.  178,)  tranalaia 
thir  paaage  **  two  hundred  mllliona  ;**  but  I  am  Ignorant  of  their  moUvea.  If  we  drop  the  noptaSatt  the 
vemaining  uvotaSttv  mptast  a  myriad  of  myriade,  would  fumlah  one  hundred  mlUkMiB,  a  number  noc 
wholly  Inadmlmible. 


(I)  The  dviliam  ofthe  darker  ages  have  eatabllshed  an  absurd  and  Incomprehensible  mode  c^qool*. 
Hon.  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In  their  reftrences  to  the  Cbde,  the  Pandects,  and  tho 
Insiitules,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  boek^  but  only  of  the  law  ;  and  content  themselves  with 
reciting  the  flnt  words  ofthe  titU  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand. 
Ladewig  Vit.  Justf  niani,  p.  988,  wishes  to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yuke ;  and  I  have  dated  to  ado|«  tb 
simple  and  rational  metiiod  of  numbering  Uie  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.t 

Ci)  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as  common  law  or  reason; 
In  France,  luly,  Jec  they  poaseM  a  direct  or  Indirect  influence:  and  they  were  respected  In  England, 
Aom  Stephen  ic  Edward  f .,  our  national  Justinian  (Duck,  de  Ui6  et  Auetorliate  Juris  Clvllls,  1. 11.  cl.  8 
-45    Ueinecd  js,  iUrt.  Juris  Gcrmaaiei,  e.  3, 4.  No.  SS-ISI,  and  tiie  legal  historians  of  each  counitrv  i 
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obedience  of  independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who 
oects  bis  own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order  tA 
men.  The  defence  of  (heir  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in  every  age  bas 
exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They  pioiisljf  commeniM^te 
his  virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or 
folly  of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully  the  niajesty  of  the  purple.  The  idoia- 
tiy  of  love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens*  the  rancour  ot  opposition ;  Ibe 
character  of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and 
invective,  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  .^nti*Trt6omafu)  has  refused  all  praise 
and  merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  lavrs.(3)  Attached  to  no  party, 
interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history,  and  directed  by  the  most 
temperate  and  skilful  ruideSiU)  1  enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of 
civil  law,  which  hasexnaustea  so  many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of 
such  spacious  libraries.  In  a  single,  it  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall  trace 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,(5)  appreciate  the  labours 
of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science  so  impor* 
tant  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  aUhough  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write 
the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe 
the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Roine(6)  was  composed  with  some  political 
skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a  general  asrembly  of  the 
people.  War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and 
ne  alone  proposed  the  Taws,  which  were  debated  in  ihe  senate,  and  finally  rati- 
fied or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  curicB  or  parishes  of  the  citj. 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  TuUiiis,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legis- 
lators ;  and  each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division  of 
jurisprudence.(7)  The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature  itself, 
are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  natum$  and  of 
religious  worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from  his  nocturnal  con- 
yerse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civU  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of 
Servius:  he  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens; 
and  guarded,  by  fiAy  new  regulations,  the  obsf^rvance  of  contracts  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had  inclined  toward  a  democracy, 
was  changed  by  the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism :  and  when  the  kindly 
office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom.  1  he 
royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious  deposite  was  silently 
preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles ;  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens 
of  Rome  still  complained,  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the 
magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves 
with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ;  some  tragments  of  that  venerable 

(3)  Francis  Hottoroan,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  zvlth  centory,  wished  to  mortify  Cujacta 
And  to  pleaae  tbe  Chancellor  de  riloapital.  His  AnU-Trlbonlauus  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
am)  was  puMiahed  in  French  In  1600;  and  hia  sect  was  propagated  in  Germany  (Ueineccius,  Opp.  voul 
Ui.  aylioge  Ul.  p.  171— ld3).* 

(4)  At  the  head  of  these  goldes  I  shall  respectfully  place  tbe  learned  and  perspicuous  Heineocivs, « 
German  proAssor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  Uie  year  1741  (see  his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelie  Bibliothlque  6cf^ 
nanique,  torn.  iL  p.  51—64).  Hia  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  ei^bl  voiuaaes  4to.  Geneva,  174r 
1748.    The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are,  1.  Hlstoria  Juris  Roman)  et  Germanici,  Lu] 


BaUv.  1740.  8vo.  8.  Syntagma  Antiquiiatum  Romanam  Jurisprudentiam  illustrantium.  S  vols.  8v<k 
Tn^Ject  ad  Rhenum.  3.  Elementa  Jurf*  Ci villa  secundum  Ordlnem  Institutionum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  Svo. 
4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordiiiem  Pandectarum,  Traject.  1772,  8vo.  2  vols.t 

(5)  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Orlglne  Juris  xPandect  I.  i.  tit  ti.)  of  Pomponlus,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antoninea  (Heinecc.  torn.  iii.  syll.  ill.  p.  66— 1S6).  It  has  been  ahridgod, 
and  probably  corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  979^-304). 

(6)  The  eonstltuiional  hlMory  of  the  kinfs  of  Rome  may  be  studied  hi  tbe  first  book  of  Livy,  and  more 
copiously  in  Dionysius  Hailcamamensis  (I.  li.  p.  80—96. 110—130,  1.  iv.  p.  106-490),  who  sometimes 
Mrayt  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Oreek.^ 

fT)  This  threefold  division  of  tbe  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by  Juntas  Lfpslu*  (Opp. 
lOB.  tv.  p.  9?^) ;  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origines  JurlsCivUls,  p.  98,  Edit.  Lipa.  1797) ;  and  is  leiuctaal^ 
admitted  by  Iubcoui  hb  Gaman  editoi*^ 
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juii8pnidefice(8)  were  compiled  by  the  dilie^nce  of  antiquarians,(9)  and  above 
twenty  lexis  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  relas^ic  idbm  of  the  Lat)ns.(10^ 

1  shall  iiot  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decemvirs,^! I')  who  sullied  by 
their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  on  brass,  or  wood,  or  IV017,  the  twelve 
TABLES  of  the  Kotnan  law8.(  12)  They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  and  jealous 
spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emerg^ed  from  barbarism,  since  they  were 
capable  of  studying  and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened 
nei^hbours.^  A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  country : 
before  be  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  forms 
of  human  nature  and  civil  society ;  he  iinparti*d  his  knowledge  to  the  legislators 
of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of 
Hermodorus.(13)  The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin 
of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Dorian  origin :( 14)  the  harvests  of  Campania 
and  Sicily  relieved  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  oAen  mter- 
nipted  by  war  and  faction:  and  since  the  trade  was  e8tabli8hed,(15)  the  depu- 
ties who  sailed  from  the  Tiber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  witn  a 
more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had 
transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their  mother-country.  Cumse  and  Rhe- 
gium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  to 
the  use  of  government ;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of 
poetry  and  rausic,(16)  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which 
stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  year5.(l7)  From  a  similar  motive 
of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  depu- 
ties of  Rome  visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 

(8)  The  nMMt  anclMit  Code  or  Dlnit  wti  tiyled  JW  Pa^<nEamMi,fh»n  (he  fine  comoller,  Papirlua, 


who  flourished  eomewbai  before  or  after  the  Regifugntm.  (Paiideo.  i.  L  Ut  iL)  The  bert  judicial  crlUca, 
even  Bynkemhoek  (tom.  i.  p.  984,  S85,)  and  Helneccius  (Hist.  J.  C.  R.  I.  i.  c.  16, 17,  and  Ofip.  tom.  UL  ayl- 
loge  tv.  n.  1—8,)  give  credit  to  thia  lale  of  Pomponlua,  without  aufllciently  atfverilnf  to  the  value  and 
rarity  or  aueh  a  oMmament  of  the  third  century,  of  the  iUHerute  dty.  I  much  auspeet  that  the  Caiua 
Papiriua,  Ihe  Pontifex  Mazimua,  who  revived  the  lawa  of  Numa  (Dionya.  HaL  1.  111.  p.  171),  left  only  aa 
oral  tradition ;  and  that  the  Jus  Paplrianum  of  Graoius  Flaccua  (Pandect  1. 1,  tit,  zvi.  leg.  144,)  waa  not 
s  commentary,  but  on  original  work,  compiled  In  the  time  of  Ceaar  (Cenaorin.  de  Die  Nauli,  1.  lit.  p.  IX 
Duker  de  Lailnitate  J.  C.  p.  157)  * 

(9)  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt,  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Juriepm- 
denee  BomaineoiTerasaon,  p.  S3— 72,  Paris,  1750,  folio ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

(10)  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tmbica  of  brass  were  dug  up  between  Gortons  and  Gubio.  A  part 
of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan,  repments  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasgic  lettera  and  language,  whkJi 
•re  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy  (1.  i.  c.  56, 57. 56)  ■  thouch  ttala  difficult  passage  mav  be 
explained  of  a  Crestona  in  Thrace  (Notes  de  Larcher,  torn.  1.  p.  356—^1).  The  savage  dialect  of  the 
Eucubine  ulilesttias  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  dlvinatioD  of  criticism ;  but  the  root  Is  undoubtedly 
Latin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  aa  the  Sallare  Carmen,  which  in  the  time  of  Horace,  none  could 
understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  Infusion  of  Doric  and  iEolic  Greek,  was  mdualiy  ripened  Into 
tlie  style  of  the  xii  tables,  of  the  DuilHan  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  ana  of  Ctcero  (Oruter,  Inseript. 
tom.  I.  p.  cjclii.  Scipion  Maflbi,  Istoria  DiplomaUca,  p.  341-^,  Bibik>tbAqtte  ItaUque,  tom.  iii.  p.  SO-41, 
174— 9U5,  tom.  xiv.  p.  1— 53).t 

(11)  Compare  Livy  (1.  iii.  e.  31—50,)  with  Dionysius  Hallcamaasenata  0>  z.  p.  644 ;  xL  p.  601).  How 
eoneiae  and  animated  to  the  Roman— how  prolix  and  lifblf>8B  la  tlie  Greek  I  Tet  he  has  admifably  Judged 
the  masiera,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

(1^  From  the  historians,  Helneccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  1. 1.  No.  96,)  maintains  that  the  twelve  tnbles  were  of 
in  the  text  of  Pomponlua  we  read  ebwreos:  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  re&ereoa 


(Bynkerahoek,  p.  S86).    Wood,  brass,  and  Ivory,  miiiht  be  successively  emplnyed4 

(13)  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Tusculan.  OucsUon.  v.  36),  his  statue  by  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.  xxxlv. 
11).    The  lener,  dream,  and  prophecy  of  Hereclitas  are  alike  spurious  (Epistola  Grasc.  Divers,  p.  337).|| 

(14)  This  Inirtcaie  subject  of  the  Sict  an  and  Roman  money  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Bentipy  (Disserta- 
Hon  on  the  Epistles  of  Pbalarls,  p.  497—470),  whose  powers  in  thn  controversy  were  called  forth  1^ 
honour  and  resentment. 

(15)  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  salted  as  flur  as  the  (k\r  promontory  of  Africa  (Poiyb.  I.  ill.  p.  177» 
«dit.  Camubon,  folio).    Their  voyages  to  Cumie,  he  are  noticed  by.Livy  and  Dionysius.  * 

(16)  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas,  the  legislator  of  Rbegium  and 
Oatana,  who  by  a  strange  error  of  Dlodorua  Sieulus  (tom.  1. 1.  xli.  p.  485— 103,)  is  celebrated  long  after- 
ward as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurlum. 

(17)  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  glory  of  convwting  a  band 
(f  outlaws,  the  Locrians,  Into  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics  (see  two  Memolres  ot 
the  Baron  de  8u  Croix,  sur  la  LegMation  de  la  Grande  Grece ;  Mem.  de  TAcademie.  torn.  xlii.  p.  976-* 
333).  Bu*.  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  Imposed  on  Diodonis  and  Siobcua,  are  tl» 
spurious  flompneition  of  a  Pythagorean  sopbift,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by  the  critical  sagacity  af 
Bentley  (jk  339— 377) 
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Pericles ;  tod  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the  tweWe  tables.  If 
such  an  embassj  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia, 
tbe  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander ;( 18)  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  l)een  explored  and  cele- 
brated bj  tne  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Athenian  monuments  are 
silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and 
peribus  navigation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.    In  tbe  com- 

garison  of  the  tables  of  SoJon  with  those  of  the  decemvirs,  some  casual  resem- 
lance  may  be  found :  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to 
eveiy  society;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egypt  or  PhQenicia.(l9l 
But  m  all  tbe  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of 
Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  tbe  origin  of  toe  merit  of  the  twelve  tabIes,(SO)  they 
obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers 
of  every  country  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal  Institution.  The  study 
is  recommendea  by  Uicero(2l^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive.  *'They 
amuse  the  mind  by  the  remeniu ranee  of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient 
manners ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  sur- 
passes in  genuhie  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  How  admirable," 
savs  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  '^  is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestoiSL 
We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiori^  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almost  ridiculous 
jurisprudence  of  Dracon,  of  Solon,  and  of  Lycureus."  The  twelve  tables  were 
committed  to  tbe  memoiy  of  the  young  and  tne  meditation  of  the  old  ;  they 
were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence ;  they  bad  escaped  the 
flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  a^e  of  «iustinian,  and  their  subsequent 
loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of  modem  critics. (SS)  But 
although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of  right  and 
the  fountain  of  justice,(23^  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety 
of  new  laws,  which,  at  tne  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more 
intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.(24)  Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the 
acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  ;(25)  and  some  of  the 
acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  number  of  a  hundred 
chapters.(26)  Tbe  Decemvirs  had  neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Staleu- 
^  cus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity  of  his  republic  A  Locrian  who 
proposed  any  new  law  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  ot  the  people  with  a  cord 

(](n  I  aeixe  tiM  opportonlty  of  traeing  the  progrcn  of  Uila  naUonal  intereourte :  1.  Herodoiiw  and  Tte- 
cydldet  (A.  U.  C.  396—350,}  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and  exictence  of  Bome  (Jowpb.  contra  Apion. 
torn.  il.  i.  i.  e.  13,  p.  444,  rdlt.  Havercainp).  8.  Tbeopoinpiis  (A.  U  C  400,  PHn.  lii.  9.)  meniioiia  Um 
Snvaalon  of  the  Gaula,  which  is  noticed  in  looeer  terme  hy  Ueraclidee  Ponticua.  (Plutarch  in  Camilln,  p, 
S83,  odiu  H.  Stephan.)  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embaamr  of  the  Romam  to  Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  «W),  ie 
attested  by  aitarcus  (Plin.  lii.  9),  by  Arisius  and  AMClepiades  (Arrian,  1.  vii  p  894, 995),  and  by  MeBOon 
of  Heraclea  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxxfv.  p.  793),  though  UciUy  denied  by  I. ivy.  4.  Theophraatut  (A.  U» 
C.  440,)  primus  ezternorum  allqua  de  Romanis  dillgentius  •cripsit  (Plin.  lii.  9).  5.  Lycophmn  (A.  U.  C. 
4B(^--flOO)  icauered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony,  and  the  fable  of  the  MaM  (Gaaiaiidra,  U96— laSft 
*  IV  <oi(  BaXamrifS  ex^pa  km  ftovopx*  av 

Aopeyrcc. 
A  bold  prediction  beflire  Uie  end  of  the  first  Ponlc  war!* 

(10)  The  tenth  uMe,  de  modo  sepulture,  was  borrowed  fWND  Solon  (Cicero  de  Legiboa,  11. 93-96),  ttai 
ftirtum  per  lancem  et  licluin  conceptual,  is  derived  by  Helnefcius  from  the  manners  of  Athens  (Anil- 
qoiut  Rom.  toni.  ii.  p.  187->175).  The  right  of  tdlllng  a  nocturnal  tbief,  was  declared  by  Moan,  Solon, 
and  the  Decemvirs  (Exodus,  xxH.  X  Demosthenes  contra  TImocratem,  torn.  i.  p.  736,  edit.  Reialia. 
Macrob.  Saturnalia,  L  Le.  4,  CoHatlo  Legum  Moaalcarum  et  Romanaruni,  tit.  vii.  No.  1.  p.  91&  edit. 
Oannegieter).t  '^     ^ 

(90)  BpaxMi  Kot  mpirrmf  in  the  praise  of  Dlodoms  (torn.  1. 1.  ill.  p.  494),  which  may  be  fairly  tnaa- 
lated  by  the eleganli  aiqne  abaolutA  brevitate  verborum  of  Aulus Gellius  (Noct  Attic.  uL  J). 

(91)  Listen  10  Cleero  (de  Lettbus.  II.  93,)  and  his  repreaenUllve  Crassus  (de  Oratoce,  i.  43,  44) 

(99>  See  Heinecclns  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  99-33).  I  have  followed  the  reMoration  of  the  xil  tables  by  Gm- 
vlna  (Orialnes  J.  C.  p.  990-367.)  and  TersaMm  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  94--905).t 

(93)  Plnis  aN|ui  Juris  (Tacit.  Annal.  lii.  97).«  Fons  omnis  publici  et  privail  juris  (T.  LIv.  lii.  34). 

(94)  De  prinelpils  Juris,  el  qulbus  modii  ad  banc  multitudlnem  inflnltam  ac  varieiaiem  lefum  perrcn- 
tttm  sit  aMnf  disseram  (TadL  Annal.  Hi.  95).  This  deep  disqulsltioo  fills  only  two  pagca,  hot  ihc^  w 
the  paves  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  eneny,  Uvy  (Ul.  34.)  hcii  eovplalnad,  [n  hoc 
lauiienm  allaram  miner  alias  aeefvatartun  l^un  cumulo  g^  r        -« 

tiVesf-  *- 


^' 


i)  Sueimiius  In  Vespaslann,  e.  8. 
\)  CIcefoadFamiliMeibvtttS 
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aRHind  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejocted,  the  ianovator  was  Instantlj  stran- 
li^led. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were  approved  bj  an 
assemblj  of  the  eeniurieSf  to  which  riches  preponderated  against  numbers.  To 
the  first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cop- 
peras?) ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  leA  for 
the  six  inferior  classes,  di^stributed  according  to  their  substance  by  the  artful 
policy  of  Servius  But  the  tribunes  soon  estaolished  a  mole  specious  and  popu- 
lar maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws,  which  be  is 
bound  to  obey.  Instead  of,  the  centurieSf  they  convened  the  trAet;  and  the 
patricians,  afler  an  impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly, 
m  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plet>eians. 
Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridgeSf{flB)  and  gave 
their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of 
his  Creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron ; 
the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate 
was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolbbed 
the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom 
accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism. (^29)  The  Romans  had 
aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the 
dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes 
or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and  strenuous 
opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty;  they  defended  the 
freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strength- 
ened the  bonds  of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected ;  Propertius  in  the  arms 
of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was 
suspended  till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  had  ansen  in  the  world. (30) 
Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mis- 
chief of  popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had  silently 
prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on 
the  accession  of  his  successor. (31)  Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom 
numbers  made  formidable,  and  povecty  secure,  were  supplanted  oy  six  hundred 
senators  who  held  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  giA  of 
legislative  authority;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and  validity  of  laws. 
In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the  people  bad  oAen  been  dictated  by 
the  passion  or  error  of  the  4noment :  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws, 
were  adapted  by  a  sira'le  hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders :  but  the  senate, 
under  the  reigp  of  the  Cesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and 
(n  questions  ot  private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom 
perverted  by  fear  or  intere8t(32) 

(^  Dlonyilua,  with  Arbatbnot,  and  motC  of  the  moderm  (except  EIwnKhmldt  d6  Ponderibuf,  tec 
p.  137—140,)  repraaeat  Uie  100,000  auet  by  10,000  AtUe  drAehme,  or  tomewhat  more  than  300  poundi 
■terUng.  But  their  ealeolaiioa  can  apply  only  to  the  latter  ttmea,  when  the  at  wm  dlmlnielied  to  l-Mth 
of  ita  aodeiit  weight:  nor  can  I  believe  that  in  the  flnt  agee,  however  deMitute  of  the  precioiM  meiab,  a 
rinde  ounoe  of  iilver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  mvtsniy  pounda  of  copper  or  brass.  A  more  eirople 
and  rational  meUiod,  ie  to  value  the  cnpper  iiaelf,  according  to  the  preeent  rate,  and  after  comparing  the 
mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Roman  and  avolrdapole  weight,  the  primitive  at  or  Roman  pound  of 
oopner  may  be  appreciated  at  one  Bngtteh  shilling,  and  the  100,000  oMet  of  the  first  clam  amounted  to 
9000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  (torn  th*  same  reekonlng,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Room  fur  five 
pounds,  a  sheep  ftir  tan  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  (Feetus,  p.  330,  edit. 
Dacier.  PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  xviU.4) ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  eonsequencea,  which  moderate 
our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans.* 

(98)  ConsQlt  tile  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  espeeialty  Blgoof  us  and  Beaufinrt.  BpanhetaM 
(de  Prsstaatli  et  UsA  Nnroismatum,  torn.  ii.  dissert  x.  p.  108, 103,)  showM,  on  a  curious  medal,  tne  Ctsta, 
Pontes,  Sepia,  DlrtUtor,  Sx. 

(90)  Cicero  (de  Leglbos,  ill.  IS,  17, 18.)  debMes  thla  eonstftntioBal  quostlen,  and  assigns  to  Ms  brothsf 
Qnintas  tlie  most  unpopular  side. 

'  (30)  Pra  tumultureeuaanliumprBfbrrenottpotu{(Soeton.  in  August,  c.  34).  Bee  Properthis,  1. 11.  sleg. 
6.  Helneeehis,  In  a  separate  liislAfy,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  tl)e  Julian  and  Paplan-Poppean 
iaws.    (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1—479). 

(31)  Tacit.  AnnaL  1. 15.    Lipslus,  Excotsus  E.  1nTacltom.t 

08)  Nod  ambigitur  seaatum  Jus  fhcer4  poese,  la  the  dedsloa  of  Ulpian  (L  zrl.  ad  Bdlal.  Ii  ?■» 
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The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the  occasioial  CDicvi 
of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the  nonovrs  of  the  state. (33)^  Tins 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings,  was  transferred,  in  their  respective 
offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  pnetors ;  and  a  similar 
right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  ediies,  and  the  proconsuls 
At  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  governor,  were  proclaimed ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by 
the  annua]  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the  proctor  of  the  city.*  As  soon  as  lie 
ascended  the  tribunal,  he  announced  bj  the  voice  of  the  crier,  and  afterward 
inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  be  proposed  to  folbw  in  the  decisioo 
of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equit;^  would  afford  from  the  precise 
rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  nx>narcby 
was  introduced  into  the  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding 
the  efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  prstors ;  subtleties  and 
6ctions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and 
where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret 
or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the  order  of  succes- 
sion and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from 
the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  eoual  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  prsetor 
the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  late  Kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress 
of  private  wrongs,  compensations  and  6nes  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete 
rigour  of  the  twelve  tables ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fanciful  sup- 
positions; and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation, 
or  excused  the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  dan&rerous  abuse :  the  substance, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue, 
the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser  seductions  of  mterest  or  resent- 
ment. But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  prsetor  expired  with  his  annual  office : 
such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copiea 
by  succeeding  iudges ;  the  rule  ot  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution  of 
new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed  by  the  Cornelian 
law,  which  compelled  the  pretor  of  the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  bis  first  proclamation. (34)  It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of 
Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  genius  of 
Cesar :  and  the  prsstorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immor- 
talized by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual  edict.  This  well-digested  code 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity 
was  at  length  reconciled :  and  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict 
was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  jurisprudence.(3&) 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Cesars  were  content  to  promulgate 
their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate  ;**and,  in  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  the  qnstUi  and  oratiofu  of  the  prince  were  respectfully 
inserted.  Hadrian(36)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without 
di^uise,  the  plenitude  of^  legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable 
to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by 
succeeding  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian, 

dect  1. 1.  tit  liL  tag.  Q).    Pomponiui  turn  the  e^mitU  of  Um  people  ee  a  Uifba  iMmimim  (PendecL  L 1 

(33)  'i  tie  Jim  bonorerium  of  ibe  pmlora  and  oUier  maf  latratea,  is  atricUy  defined  in  Uie  Ladn  text  of  Uw 
InMitutep  (1.  i.  lit  ti.  No.  7),  and  moie  loowly  explained  in  Uie  Greek  paraphraaa  of  TtaeophUue  (p.  33~ 
as,  edit.  ReilS),  who  drope  Uie  important  word  kmurmrimm4 

(34)  Dion  Caaeiufl  (loiu.  i.  1.  txxvL  p.  100,)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicti  in  dte  year  of  Rome  686.  Their 
ioMliutlon,  however,  is  aM»^ibed  id  the  year  585  in  Um  Acu  Diuroa,  which  have  been  puUiehed  fron  ihe 
papen  of  Ludovlcus  Vivee.  Their  auiheniieiiy  h  eapported  or  aJlowed  by  Pif hioi  (Annal.  Roman,  torn, 
li.  p.  377,  378),  Gnevius  (ad  Suelon.  p.  778).  Dodwell  (Prelection.  Carobden,  p.  66S,)  and  Uelnecdui;  hot 
a  alngie  word.  Scutum  CimirymM,  detects  the  foif ery.    (Movle'v  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303). 


band  of  Heinecclus  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  li.  p.  I<-564);nin  whove  researches  I  might  safely  acquiesce.  In 
lbs  Academy  of  Inscriptkms,  M.  Bouchaud  has  given  a  paries  of  memoin  lo  this  iniereslii^  suViect  of  law 
and  ltierauiia.ir 

(36)  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Ck>de.    8^  Dodwell  (PrslacL  Cambden,  p.  31»-3«0),  who  wanders 
fina  lbs  mlgeM  la  oonfuMd  raadfiv  and  feeble  panMk».tt 
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**  the  g^loomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe 
of  royal  mandates  and  cofM/i^fi<iofu."(d7)  During  four  centuries,  from  Hadrian 
to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded  by  the  will  of 
the  sovere^n  ;  and  few  institutions,  either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to 
stand  on  Ibeir  former  basts.  The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed 
by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the  tenon  of  anned  desi)otism ;  and  a  double 
fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  tbe  ignorance,  of  the  civi- 
lians who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To 
the  prayer  of  t||e  ancient  Ceaars,  the  people  or  tbe  senate  bad  sometimes 
granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular 
statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
republic  over  the  first  other  citizens.  His  humble  privilege  was  at  length 
transformed  into  the  preroeative  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Latin  expression  of 
*' released  from  tbe  laws,'\38)  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  ail 
human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason,  as  the  sacred  measure 
of  his  conduct,  ft.  A  similar  dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  tbe 
senate,  which,  in  every  reign,  defined  tbe  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective 
magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before,  the  ideas,  and  even  tbe  language,  of  the 
Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law,(39)  and  an  irrevocable  e'ld  of 
the  people,  were  createa  bj  tbe  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  propably  of  Tribonian 
himself  ;(40)  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact,  and  slavish 
in  its  consequences,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice. 
^  Tbe  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  effect  of  law,  since  the  Roman 
people,  by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred,  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  ol 
their  own  power  and  sovereignty. "(41)  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevan  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations 
of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands 
alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  **  What 
interest  or  passion,'*  exclaims  Tbeopbilus  in  tbe  court  of  Justinian,  ^can 
reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  tbe  monarch  ?  be  is  already  master  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, are  already  numbered  with  the  dead.*'(42)  Disdaining  the  lane^uage 
of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess,  that  in  questions <of  private  jurisprudence, 
tbe  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any 
personal  considerations.  Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  bis  impartial 
mind,  that  be  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of 
society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Under  tbe  weakest  and  mast 
vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  tbe  wisdom  and  integrity  ot 
Papinian  and  Ulpian  ;(43)  and  tbe  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandect? 
are  inscribed  wiih  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers. (44)  The  tyrant 
of  Rome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A  aagger  terminated 
the  crimes  of  Domitian ;  but  the  pnidence  of  Nerva.  confirmed  his  acts,  which- 

(37)  Totam  illam  ▼•terem  et  iquanenteni  qrlvaro  legum  noviii  principallum  reseiiptorum  et  edictorun 
•ocuribus  ruacAtis  et  eediUi  (ApolnceL  e.  4,  p.  SO,  edit  Havercarop).  Ha  proeeeA  to  praise  the  recent 
flrmiien  of  Sevenu,  who  repraled  ibe  owleM  or  pernlckMia  lawi,  witboot  any  regard  u^  Uieir  age  » 
authority. 

(38)  the  coiwUtutional  ityle  of  Ltgihua  S»bUma  to  miahiterpreied  bjr  the  art  or  Ignoranee  of  Dion  Caa 
iliu  (lom.  1. 1.  lilt.  p.  713).  On  thto  ooeaakm  hto  editor,  Reimar,  Joiaa  the  uolveiBal  eenmire  which  free 
dom  and  eriticlflaa  have  pronounced  agalnit  that  ■iavteh  btaiotten. 

(39^  The  w«rd  {L«*  Regia)  waa  still  more  reeent  than  the  tkmg.  The  ilaTes  of  Commodus  or  Care 
calla  wnuld  have  started  at  the  name  of  rojralqr.* 

(40)  dee  Oravlna  (Opp.  p.  501-^13,)  and  Beaoibit  (Repohllqne  Bomafaie,  torn.  I.  p.  SSS'974).  Df 
has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederick  Gronoriaa  and  Noodt,  both  traoslated. 
with  valuable  notes,  by  Barbeyrae,  9  vols.  ISmo.  1731. 

(41)  InstituL  1. 1.  tit  H.  No.  6,  Pandect  1.  i.  tit  Iv.  leg.  1,  Ood.  Justinian,  L  1.  tit  zvil.  leg.  1,  Na  7.  U 
bU  Antiquities  and  Elements,  Heinecelus  hmi  amply  treated  de  oonsthutionibos  prlncipuro,  which  an 
illustraied  by  GodeOroy  (Comment  ad  Cnd.  Theodos.  I.  L  tit  i.  ti.  ill. )  and  Oravlna  (p.  87— 00).t 

(49)  Theophllus,  In  Paraphras.  Orsc  Inslltut  p.  33,  34,  edit  Eeita.    For  hto  person,  Ume,  wriangi 
sue  the  Theophllus  of  J.  H.  MyHus,  Excun.  iii.  p.  ]Q34~1073. 
(43)  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  hi  the  complaint  of  Maorlnns  (Jul.  Capftolfai.  c  13).    Nefaa  essr 


nik,p.90S). 
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in  the  joy  of  their  deliverance,  had  been  rescfnded  by  an  indignant  senate. (45) 
Yet  in  the  re9crtpt8f{46)  replies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the 
wts«*st  of  princes  might  be  aeceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.  And 
this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature 
and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense 
and  example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  dtcrteSf 
his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctimiSf  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink,(47)  and 
transmitted  to  toe  provinces  as  general  or  special  laws,  which  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  execute  and  the  people  to  ooey.  But  as  their  number  conti- 
nually multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  da^  more  doubtful  and 
obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian, 
the  Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.*  The  two  first,  of  which  some 
fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the 
constitutions  of  the  pagan  ecaperors  from  Hadrian  to  Constantine.  The  third, 
which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  youn^ 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantine 
to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the 
tribunals;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the  sacred  deposite,  might 
be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as  spurious  or  obsolete.(48) 

Amon^  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and  perpetuate  the  remembraoce 
of  an^  public  or  private  transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans 
exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted  to  the  gestures, 
and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  theybmu  of  proceed ii^,  was  sufficient  to 
annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest  claim.  The  communion  of  the  marriage4ife 
was  denoted  by  the  necessanr  elements  of  fire  and  water  :(49)  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  ot  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a 
slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek : 
a  work  was  prohibited  oy  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  ;  the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  w 
deposite ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture 
of  covenants  was  a  broken  straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into 
every  payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament,  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  nis  garments,  and  te  leap  and  dance 
with  real  or  affected  transport. (50)  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  nwds  into 
a  neighbour's  house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid 
bis  face  with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  Yiifm  or 
a  roatron.(5l)  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  witness, 
seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation, 
the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  ^sped  each  other's  hand 
as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tnbunal  of  the  praetor :  he 
commanded  them  to  produce  the  object  of  the  dispute;  they  went,  they 
returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  repre- 


(45;  Plin.  Seeand.  Epittol.  z.  08.    Bueloa.  la  Donitian.  e.  S. 

(46)  It  wu  a  mulm  of  (ToMtaotint,  eoain.  Jui  reacrlpta  hod  valeant  (Cod.  Tbeodoa.  L  i.  Ut  U.  tea.  Iv 
The  emperore  reluctanUy  allow  aome  icrttdiiy  Into  the  law  and  Uie  (^  kmm  dalay,  patltton,  Ibc.  bat 
tlMM  inufllcient  remedies  are  too  mueh  in  the  ditcredoa  and  at  the  peril  of  Uie  Judge. 

(47)  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  wbich  marks  the  Imperial  diploinaa  fhn  Leo  I.  (A.  B. 
«m,  w  tiie  fktt  of  the  Greek  empire  (BlbHoUiSque  RaiMmn«e  de  la  Diplomat&qae,  torn.  i.  n.  500--^514. 
hsmU  de  Eraditlone  Apoetoiorum,  torn.  U.  p.  790—796). 

(48)  Schultinf,  Juriepradenila  Ante-Juatinianea.  p.  681— 71&  Ci^adaa  aaelKBed  to  Grvfory  the 
lelcm  from  Hadrian  to  GaUlenui,  and  the  eonUnttaiion  to  hie  fellow- labourer  Hennqgenca  This  general 
divuioa  may  be  juei ;  but  they  oAen  trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 

(49)  aoevola,  most  probably  O.  Gervldlue  BoBvola,  the  master  of  Paplalan,  coosldere  this  acceplanoe 
of  iire  and  water  as  the  easenoe  of  marriage  (PaodecL  i.  xiiv.  Ul  L  leg.  66.  See  Heineocius,  Hist.  J.  &. 
No.  317). 

(50)  Cleero  (de  OOcils,  ill.  19^  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  Bt  Ambrose  (de  Offleils,  ill.  3,)  appeals  to 
the  practice  of  his  own  times,  waich  he  ondeiatood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate  (SchulUjig  ad  Ulpiaa. 
Fragment  tit  zxH.  No.  98,  p.  643, 644).t 

(51)  The  Airtum  lance  licloque  oonoepcum  was  no  longer  nnderstood  in  the  time  of  the  Antonhics 
f  Aulas  Gelliua,  xvL  10).  The  Auic  derivation  of  Helneoclas  (Antiqaital.  Aon.  L  iv  tit.  L  No.  13--tU 
■  aappofted  by  the  evidenee  of  Artstophance,  hJe  scholiast,  and  PoUax4 
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sent  the  6eld  for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  law,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiflb  and  patricians.  Lilce 
the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the}[  announced  to  their  clients  the  days  of  business 
and  reooae :  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven  with  the  leligioo  of  Numa : 
and,  after  tne  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Roman  people  were  still 
enslaved  br  tne  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  treacherj  of  some 
plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened 
age,  the  leg^al  actions  were  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  anticj^uity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning,  of  this  primitive 
language.fSS) 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome,  who,  m  a 
stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration 
of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  rendered  the  style  of  the  twelve 
tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages  were 
imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the  am- 
biguities, to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the 
consequences,  to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much 
nobler  and  more  important  task ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpretations 
concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker 
ages:  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial 
jurispnidence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill 
of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  undermine  the  public  institutions 
of  their  country.t  The  revolution  of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the 
twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods 
almost  equal  in  duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  ot 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians. ^53)  Pride  and  ignorance  contri- 
buted, during  the  first  period,  to  confine  withm  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the 
Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walkine  in  the  forum,  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to  the 
meanest  of  their  teliow-citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours  increased,  they 
seated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity 
the  visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  country, 
bea^an  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  sutnect  of  these  consultations,  and  the 
verbal  or  written  opinion  of  ibe  jurii-eotuuUs  was  framed  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order  and  family  were  per- 
mitted to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and 
the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law.  The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may 
be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  ofSeverus  Alexander.  A 
system  was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student. 
The  trifartiie  of  M\m  Psetus,  suroamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunniitt;,  was  preserved 
as  the  oldest  work  of  jurispnidence.  Cato  (he  censor  derived  soone  additional 
fame  from  his  legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son  :  the  kindred  appellation  of 
Macius  Scevola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection 

(SSK)  In  bis  Onukm  for  llnnBa  (e.  9—13),  Cleero  tnriM  Imo  ridicole  the  forum  and  nqpsteriea  of  the 
dvlliMM,  which  are  reprawnted  with  more  candour  by  Aalua  G«Uius  (NocL  Attic,  zx.  10),  Gravbu  (Opp. 
p.  9S5, 906, 967),  and  Hdneceltti  (AntiquiiaL  1.  iv.  tit.  ▼!.)* 

(SI;  Th«  WBfim  of  the  clvH  lawyers  Is  deduced  by  Pomponius  (da  OrMoe  Jarli  Pandaet.  1. 1,  tit  H.) 
The  moderns  have  discussed,  with  learning  and  entidsni,  thin  branch  sf  Lttaraiy  bisiocT ;  and  asnaof 
tiKse  I  have  chiefly  been  aulded  byGravlna  (p.  41-79,)  and  Halnecdas  (HIsL  J.  R.  No.  113-351). 
Cicem,  more  especially  bi  his  bonks  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Leiibus,  and  the  Clavla  CieeiD* 
Biana  of  EmesU  (under  tbe  names  of  JtfMtM,  ke.)  aflbrd  much  cenulne  and  pleas' nc  Inlbrmaiion 
Boiaea  often  aUudes  to  the  morning  labours  of  the  civllia  nn.  8erm.  L  i.  10,  Eplat.  It  i  10B>  1^ 
Agrioolam  laudat  juris  letumque  peritiia 
Bub  gain  cantum,  eoosultor  uU  oatla  pulsat. 


Roma  dulee  dia  foitet  solemne,  reeluiA 
Maoe  doaso  vIgUara,  dicntl  fioaaare  iura4 
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of  the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  disciple,  and  the  fiiaid 
of  Tully  ;  and  the  long  succession,  which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the 
republic  and  under  the  Cesars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  characten 
of  Fapinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  various  titles  of 
their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo 
may  sugfgest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  Augustan  age,  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  bet  ween 
business  and  composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumerated  as  the  fniit 
of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and 
flfty-ninlh  book  is  expressly  auoted ;  and  (ew  teachers  could  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  less  than  a  century  ot  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  between  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of  iurisprudence  were  almost  mute. 
The  measure  of  curiositjf  had  been  filled :  toe  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants 
and  Barbarians  ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and  the 
professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly  content  to 
repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors.  From  the  slow 
advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
require  a  state  of  peace  and  refineroenL  From  the  multitude  of  voluminous 
civilians  v/ho  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is  evident,  that  such  studies  may  be 
pursued,  and  such  works  may  be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment, 
experience,  and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Viigil  was  more  sensibly 
felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or 
a  f^cond  :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leavipg 
disciples  e<iual  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  first 
Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  m  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  the 
alliance  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Scsvolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and 
experience ;  but  Servius  Sulpicius*was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his  ait 
on  a  certain  and  general  theory.(54)  For  the  discernment  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics, 
reduced  particular  cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless 
mass,  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  bis  contemporary  and  liiend, 
declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country  was  adorned  by  his  mcomparable  genius,  which  converts  into  gold 
every  object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed  a 
republic,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labours 
to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution. The  whole  universe,  according  to  his  sul»lime  hypothesis,  forms  one 
immense  commonwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  ol  the  same  essence, 
are  members  of  the  same  community :  reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  nowever  modified  by  accident  or  custom, 
are  drawn  from  th«  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  vii^ 
tuous  mind.  From  these  philosophipal  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  skep- 
tics who  refuse  to  believe^  and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to.act.  The 
latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their 
shady  gardens.  But  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be 
silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well- 
ordered  structure  of  his  lolly  system.(65)  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  he  repre- 
sents as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social 
life.    Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics(66)  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest 

(54)  CrawM,  or  rtUior  Cleero  himfeir.  propowt  (de  Oratore,  i.  41, 43),  an  idea  of  tbe  art  or  tclence  of 
Jarimrud«noe,  which  Uie  doqoeni,  but  illiterate,  Aoioaiiu  (i.  56,)  affecta  to  deride.  It  waa  parUy  exe> 
cuted  by  Servlua  Sulplcliu  (ia  Bruto,  c  41),  wboae  praiua  are  elegantiy  varied  in  ttie  claailc  La  Jai.y  of 
the  Roman  Gravtna  (p.  60). 

(55)  Penurbatriceni  aotem  omnium  harum  renim  academlam,  banc  ab  Arceaila  et  Oameade  reoenieao, 


qieciotta  doctrines  which  be  haa  adorned. 

^  (50)  The  atoic  philoeophy  was  first  taught  at  Roma,  by  Panctluf,  the  ftieod  of  Uie  yooiMtr  Bdpto 

'wf  bis  life  in  ttie  Mem.  de  1' Academie  des  InacrlpUona,  torn,  x,  p.  7A-H9B). 
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temper;  and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  scboob  ot 
jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians  learned  to  live,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  die :  but  they  imbibed,  in  some  degree,  the  prejudices  of  the  sect; 
the  love  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of  chspute,  and  a  minute  attachment 
to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  oi  form  to  maUer^  was 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  rieht  to  property :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  k 
countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,(67)  mat  be  who  touches  tbe  ear, 
touches  the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of  omu,  or  a  hog*- 
head  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.(68) 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen  to  tbe 
honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  andfthe  three  professions  were  sometimes  more 
conspicuous  by  their  union  in  the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the 
edict,  a  learned  praetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private  sentiment ; 
the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul,  was  entertained  witb  respect ;  and  a 
doubtful  interpretation  of  tbe  laws  might  be  supported  by  tbe  virtues  or 
triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of 
mystery ;  and  in  more  enlis^htened  times,  tbe  freedom  of  inquiiy  established 
the  general  principles  of  junsprudenee.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  elu- 
cidated by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  de6nition8,r59)  were 
admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason ;  and  the  consent  of  tbe  legal  pro- 
fessors was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  tbe  tribunals.  But  these  inters 
preteis  could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic :  and  (be 
judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  tbe  Scievolas  themselves,  which  was 
often  overthrown  b^  tbe  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  inmnious  pleader.(60) 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  tbe  first  to  adopt,  as  a  useful  engine,  the  science 
of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile  labours  accommodated  tbe  old  system*  to  the 
spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  tbe  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  d^ity 
of  the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  leeal  and  yalid  opinions  was  oonfimd  to 
the  sages  of  senatorian  or  e<{uestrian  rank,  who  had  been  previously  approved 
by  tbe  judgment  of  the  prmce :  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian 
restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities 
and  knowledge.  Tbe  discretion  of  tbe  praetor  was  now  governed  by  the  let* 
sons  of  his  teachers :  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as 
the  text  of  the  law ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation  which 
Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilians.(61^t 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  tnat  the  judges  should  a|p«t 
with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed  among  themselves.  But  positive 
institutions  are  of^en  tbe  result  of  custom  and  prejudice ;  laws  and  language  are 
ambiguous  and  arbitrary;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love 
of  aigument  is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind 
attachment  of  their  disciples ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  wa?  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  Proeuliatu  and  Salmans. (63)  Two  sages  of  the  law, 
Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo,(63)  adorned  tbe  peace  otthe  Augustan 
age ;  the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  the  latter  more 
illustrious  by  bis  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  bis  stem,  though  harmless,  oppo- 
• 

(57)  AsheliiiaotedbvlTlpian  (kf.40,adetabliramlnPaiMl6etLzlviLtitH.les.an.  T«t  TrttadiM, 
afler  he  wu  a  toading  dTillui,  qui  nmillam  duxit,  becama  an  ajiiearean  (Cicero  a4  Fav.  vii.  5).  Per* 
liape  he  was  not  coutaot  or  alncere  tn  bis  new  eecc* 

(58)  Bee  Gravina  (p.  45-41),  and  Uie  Incffeeraal  eavih  of  HaseoiL  Hefnecelna  (HtoL  J.  R.  No.  195,) 
qaotea  and  approvee  a  dlMen^km  of  Everard  Otto,  de  Btoica  Juriecomnliomin  PMIoeophM. 

(SO)  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  itlpatation,  and  the  Manillan  forme,  of  311 
BMxiDM.  and  of  S47  definitions  (Pandect  1. 1.  Ul  xvi.  zvii.) 

(W)  Read  Cicero,  L  1.  de  Oratore,  Toplea,  pro  Murena. 

(61)  See  Pomponiua  (de  Orixtne  Juris  Pandect  I.  i.  Ut  H.  lef .  %  No.  f7),  Hdnecetas  (ad  Instltat  L  i. 
tit.  a.  No.  8, 1.  II.  Ut  ziT.  In  Element  et  Antiqultat)  and  Gravtna  (p.  41—45).  Yet  the  monopoljr  of 
Aofiistus,  a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  wiUi  some  softening  in  the  oontemporaiy  evidence:  and  It 
was  prohably  veiled  hf  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

(0^  ;  have  pemsed  the  Diatribe  pf  GotfrMus  Mascovlns,  tbe  learned  Maseou,  de  SeoUs  Jurisconanttoo 
mm  (Lipsla,  1728,  in  ISmo.  p.  976),  a  learned  treatise  on  a  narmw  and  barren  ground. 

(63)  ^  Uie  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  111.  75),  and  In  an  eptotle  of  Atefus  Capito 
(Ani.  Gelllus,  ziit.  19),  who  accusss  his  rival  of  LIbertas  nlmla  ot  tm^g.  Tet  Horace  would  not  ha^ 
isahed  a  virtuous  and  cespectable  senator;  and  I  most  adopt  the  emendaUon  of  Bentky,  who  noda 
Z«a6tra«  Insantor  (Benn.  L  111.  68).    Bee  Mascoude  Seeds,  (0.1.  p,l~M) 

Vol.  Ill.-M  . 
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litioD  to  tbe  tjmnt  of  Rome.  Tbeir  lef^l  stadies  were  influenced  hj  tbe  ▼«¥!• 
0U8  colours  ot  their  temper  and  principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  ibnn 
of  the  old  republic;  his  rival  embracea  the  more  profitable  substance  of  tbe 
rising  monarchy.  But  tbe  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive ; 
and  Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  fiom  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from 
tbe  words,  of  bis  predecessors ;  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his  inde* 
pendent  ideas  witnout  fear  of  paradoi  or  innovations.  The  freedoga  of  Labeo 
was  enslaved,  however,  by  tbe  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  tbe  same  questions  which  his  indulgent  com« 
petitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  .equity  more  suitable  to  tbe  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fajr  exchange  bad  been  substituted  to  the  pay 
ment  of  money,  Capito  still  considered  tbe  transaction  as  a  legal  sale  ;(64)  and 
he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puberty,  without  confining  bn  definition  to 
the  precise  period  of  twelve  oi  fourteen  years.(65)  This  opposition  of  senti- 
ments was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  tbe  two  founders ;  tbe 
schools  of  dapito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate  conflict  from  the  age 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian  ;(66)  and  tbe  two  sects  derived  their  appelu- 
tions  trom  Sabinus  and  Proculus,  tbeir  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names 
of  Gisnafif  and  Pefodans  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  parties ;  but  by 
a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in  tbe  bands  of  Pegasius,(67)  a  timid 
slave  of  Domitian,  while  the  favourite  of  tbe  Cesars  was  represented  by  Cas- 
8iu8,(68)  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  tbe  patriot  assassin.  By  tbe  perpe- 
tual edict,  the  controyersies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  great  nneasure  determined. 
For  that  iniportant  work,  tbe  emperor  Hadrian  preterred  the  chief  of  tbe  Sabi« 
nians :  the  friends  of  monarchy  prevailed ;  but  tne  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian 
insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporaiy 
pkilosopners,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Anlonines  disclaimed  the  authority 
of  a  master,  and  adopted  from  eveiy  system  tbe  roost  probable  doctrines.(69) 
But  tbeir  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice  been 
more  unanimous.  Tbe  conscience  of  tbe  iudge  was  perplexed  b^  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  ana  every  sentence  that  his  passion  or 
interest  might  pronounce,  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable  name. 
An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  excused  him  from  tbe  labour  of 
comparing  and  weighinj^  their  aiguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian, 
Paul,  Ulpian,and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of  jurispruaence : 
a  majority  was  decisive,  but  if  tbeir  opinions  were  equally  divided,  a  casting 
vote  was  asciibed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Papinian.(70) 

[A.  D.  537.]  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  the  reformation  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous,  but  indispensable  task.  In  the  space  of 
ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many 
thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could 
digest.    Books  could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 


(64)  JuUDlan  (InfUtnt  I.  UL  tit.  zxiU.  ud  Thcopldl.  Yen.  Oi«c.  p.  977.  flSOO  &•> 

wdgnty  dinale,  and  Uie  veraet  of  Homer  Uiat  were  alleged  on  eiUier  side  ae  legal  authortUca.  h  _ 
decided  by  Paul  (leg.  33,  ad  EdicL  in  Pandecu  I.  zvilL  tit.  L  leg.  1),  liiioe  in  a  liiiiple  excliaiige  die  barer 
could  not  be  dtacrimlnated  from  the  aeller.  • 

(65)  Thia  eentroveny  waa  llkewiae  given  for  tJM  frocaliaaa,  to  nipenede  the  Indecency  of  a  aearelii 
«nd  to  comply  with  the  apliorinn  of  HlppocrateSj  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary  narobo^  of  two 
tweeks  of  years,  or  700  of  days.  (InatituL  1.  i.  lit.  zxll.)  Plutarch  and  the  stoke  (de  PlaciL  PhQoaoph.  i.  v 
e.  84,)  as^  a  more  natural  reason.  Fourteen  yean  is  the  age— vsm  tpr  •  numrunf  Kpivtnt  mmst. 
Beetheeetei/taofUMscculnlfasoott,c.lz.p.l45-«76.  ^^^ 

(66)  The  series  and  conclusion  of  die  sects  are  described  by  Haseou  (c  U— ?ii.  p.  94—190),  and  it  wooU 
ba  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his  equal  iustloe  to  these  obsolete  sects.* 

(67)  At  Uie  flrrt  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council ;  yet  Juvenal  (Batir.  I  v.  75—81)  styles  tbe  pns- 
ibet  or  ^Milif  of  Rome  sanctlssimus  legum  Interprea.  From  his  science,  says  the  old  8cholias^  be 
was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pegasus  from  the  gall^  which  hto 
father  ^conunanded. 

(68)  TaciL  Annal.  zvti.  7,  Bueton.  In  Nerone,  c  37 

(8^  Masooo,  de  Secili,  c  viU.  p.  190-144,  de  Ueriseundia,  a  legal  term  which  ww  appUei  to  thaat 
•dectic  lawyers    k«reUur»  is  synonymous  to  divldere.t 

(70)  Bee  dw  Theodosiaa  Gode,  L  L  dL  iv.  with  Godefhqr*f  Commentary,  torn.  I.  p.  30—354  This  decna 
Bight  give  occasion  to  Jesuitical  disputes  like  those  in  the  Leures  Provindalea,  whether  a  Judge  waa 
obliged  10  follow  the  opinion  of  Papinian  or  of  a  m^rtty,  against  his  Judgment,  agalnat  his  conachmoaL 
4be.— Tot  a  kgUalor  might  giTS  dua  opinion,  however  falsa  the  validity  not  of  truth,  butof  law.^ 
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nches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  ;!*  their  illiterate  discretion.  The  sub 
jects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  ]ang:uage  that  disposed  of 
their  lives  and  properties ;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imper- 
fectly studied  in  the  academies  of  Benrtus  and  Constantinople.  As  an  Illyrian 
•oldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  toe  infancy  of  Justinian :  his  youth  had 
been  instnyted  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his  imperial  choice  selected  . 
the  most  learned  civih'ans  of  the  East,  to  labour  with  their  sovereigpi  in  the 
work  of  reformation.(7l)  The  theory  of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  advocates,  ana  the  experience  of  magistrates  ;and  the  whole  under- 
taking was  animated  by  tl|^e  spirit  of  Tribonian.(72)  This  extraordinary  roan, 
the  object  of  so  much  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pampnylia : 
and  his  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  bis  own,  all  the  business  and 
knowle&e  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a 
strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects  :(73)  a  double  panegyric  ot 
Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Tbeodotus  ;  the  nature  of  happiness 
and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four«and-twenty  sorts 
of  metre ;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ; 
the  houses  of  the  planets :  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To  the 
literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tonerue ;  the  Roman  civi- 
lians were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his  mind ;  ana  he  most  assiduously 
cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From 
the  bar  of  the  praetorian  praefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  quaestor, 
of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices ;  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to  bis 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability 
of  bis  manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiet)r  andavarice  have  stained  the  vir- 
tues or  the  reputation  of  fribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  persecuting  court,  the 
principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
was  supposed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  and  a  pagan,  which  have 
been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His 
avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  If  he  were  swayed 
by  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur ; 
nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  bis  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  profession;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modiOed,  or 
repealed/  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In  the  sedition 
of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to  the 
just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the  auaestor  was  speedily  restored,  and 
till  the  hour  of  his  dealii,  he  possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and 
con6dence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been 
honoured  with  the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanitjf  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation. 
Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  the  earth  was  unworthy 
jf  such  a  prince  :  and  he  affected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or 
Romulus,  would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the  mansions 
of  celestial  glory.(74) 

(71)  For  Uia  legal  Itbmin  of  Justinian,  I  have  itadied  Um  Preftoe  to  the  Inititiitei :  the  flrat,  aeeond, 
and  third  PreAces  to  the  Paodecte ;  the  flrst  and  teeond  Prefkce  ro  ttie  Code ;  end  the  Code  Iteeir  (L  L  tiL 
ivli.  de  Veteri  Jure  enueleando).  AAer  theee  original  tertimonteSf  I  have  eomoltedt  among  the  moderae, 
Hetneeeiua  (HieL  J.  &.  No.  383—404),  Teraaon  HbL  de  la  Jurieprudence  Romalne,  p.  8BS-396),  Oravina 
(Odd.  Ik  93-100,)  and  I^udewlg,  In  hie  life  of  JueUnian  (p.  10-IS3. 31»-aii:  for  tiie  Oode  and  Noveki 
f.  SKOO^I,  fur  the  Dtgeat  or  Pandects,  p.  908-317). 

(7S)  For  the  charaeier  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopliis  (Persic.  1. 1,  c  83, 94.  AneedoL 
e.  13. 90,)  and  Suidss  (tom.  ill.  p.  9UI,  edit  Kuster.),  Ludewig  (in  VlL  Justinian,  pb  175-400,)  works  ban^ 
▼e^hard,  to  whliewrasb— the  Dlackamoor. 

(73)  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Snidas  to  the  same  roan :  every  dreamsianee  so  exactly  tallies.  Yet 
the  lawyers  appear  ignorant;  and  Fabrlclus  is  Inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  BlUlol.  Qmc 
Um.  i.  p.  341,  iL  p.  518,  lU.  p.  418,  zU.  p.  34ft.  353  474. 

(74)  This  story  Is  lelaied  by  Hesychius  (de  Virus  Ulustrlhas),  Pracoplas  (Anecdot  e.  13,)  and  Baldar 
.torn.  IL  p.  501).    Such  flatierv  is  incredible ! 

. . .  .Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Kon  potest,  cum  laudatur  Diis  cqua  polestas. 
ronteneHe  (tom.  i.  p.  3^-30.)  has  ndkutod  the  Impudence  of  the  mndest  Vlrfil.  Bat  tlie  sasM  Fontaaslle 
places  his  king  above  the  divine  Augnstus ;  and  the  sage  Bolleau  has  not  Musfaed  to  say,  **  LadasOa  4 
■ss  yeas  a^oserall  balanoar.**    Tet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV  were  foolSL 

Mi 
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.  [A.  D.  528^29.]  If  Cesar  had  achieved  the  FeformatioB  6(  (he  Roman  Iaw» 
his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would  have  given  to  the 
world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever  flattery  might 
suggest,  the  emperor  of  the  JEIast  was  afraid  to  estabh'sh  his  private  iudgment 
as  the  standard  of  equity  :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he  borrowed 
the  aid  of  time  and  opmion ; -and  his  laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by 
the  sages  and  legislators  of  past  times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  intb  a  simple 
mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated 

gavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fragments.  In  the 
rst  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned 
associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained, 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian 
codes ;  to  pui^e  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obso- 
lete or  superfluous,  and^  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was 
accomplished  in  fourteen  months :  and  the  twelve  books  or  tahUsf  which  the 
new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours  of  their 
Roman  predecessors.  The  new  code  of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  hb 
name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature  :  authentic  transcripts  were  multi- 
plied by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes  ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  a(\erward  the  African,  provinces ;  and 
the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of 
churches.  A  more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind ;  to  extract  the  spirit  of 
jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  disputes  of 
the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were 
appointed  bv  the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works 
of  their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands,  in  ten  years,  Jus- 
tinian would  have  been  satisfied  with  tneir  diligence ;  and  the  rapid  composi 
tion  of  the  digests  or  fandect8,(75)  in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  oi 
censure,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of  Tri 
bonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of  former  times  ;(76)  two 
thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and  it  has 
been  carefullv  recorded,  that  three  millions  of  lines  or  sentcnces,(77)  were 
reduced,  in  tlis  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month  after  that  of 
the  INSTITUTES  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements  should  precede 
the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their 
labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  jegislative  power,  the  speculations  of  tnese  private 
citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the 
laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority 
of  the  text;  ana  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though  venerable,  relio 
of  anti<^uity.*  The  Code^  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be 
the  legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  ic 
the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Beiytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces,  his 
eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  ascribed  the  coiisum 
mation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 
Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original  composition,  we 

(75)  Hffvdorrttf  (general  reeeivert)  wm  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  mlaeenanlei  (PHn.  Prcfht  «d  Biit 
Naiur.)  The  Digeuia  of  Soevoia,  MarceUinut,  Ceitui,  were  already  Auniliar  to  the  clTiliaoB :  Imt  Jttiti 
nf  an  wai  in  the  wrong  when  he  need  the  two  appeltaUoM  as  synonynioua.  la  the  word  PandeeU  Greek 
or  Latin—maaculine  or  feminine  1  The  diligent  Brenekman  will  not  premime  to  decide  Uieee  momcnioiui 
conuoTeriiea.    Hist.  Pandect,  Florealin.  p.  303, 304.* 

(76)  Angeluf  Politlanua  0-  ▼•  Gpirt  uH.)  reckone  thlrtjr-eeven  (p.  ISS— 900,)  ciTilfarai  quoted  In  tlM 
Pandeeta— a  learned,  and,  for  his  time*,  an  extraordinary  Hit.  The  Greek  Index  to  die  Pandecta  enu 
meratet  thirty-nine :  and  forty  are  produced  bv  the  indefatigable  Fabriclai  (BlUiot.  Grcc.  tom.  Ui.  p.  48B 
/~S0^.  Antontui  Augustua  (de  Nominlbut  Propriia.  Pandect,  apud  Lndewlg,  p.  983,}  h  laid  to  hvm 
added  flAy-four  namet ;  but  they  muat  be  vague  or  wcond-hand  reference!. 

(77)  The  ZnxM  of  the  ancient  M8S.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences  or  periods  of  a  eompleli 
•ense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  Tolumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal 
length.  The  number  of  Irtxot  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of  the  acrlbea  Ludewic,  p. 
«U-^9iS,  and  his  original  auUiarSuicer.    Tbemar.  Eedesiast  torn.  i.  p.  1031--11O0. 
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can  only  require  at  his  hands,  method,  choice,  and  fidelity,  the^  humble,  though 
indispensable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideas, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference  ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian 
is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  two  cannot  be  right.  In  the  selection  of  anciept  laws,  he  seems 
to  have  viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal  renrd ;  the 
series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Hadnan,  and  the  narrow  distinction 
of  paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius, 
had  been  abolished  bjr  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of  a  hundred  ^ears,  from  the  per- 
petual edict  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander ;  the  civihans  who  lived  under 
the  first  Cesars,  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be 
attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it  has  been 
fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encountering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity 
of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine  and  native 
wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scxvolas,  and  Sulpicius ;  while  he  invoked  spirits  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the 
Imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucra- 
tive profession.^  But  the  ministers  of  Jijstinian(78)  were  mstructed  to  labour, 
not  (or  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the*  immediate  benefit  of  his  sub- 

^*ects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman 
aw ;  and  the  writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent,' 
were  no  longer  suitea  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion,  and  government. 
Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candour 
would  acknowledfife,  that,  except  in  purity  of  Ianguage,f79)  their  intrinsic 
merit  was  excellea  by  the  schoofof  Papinian  and  Ulpian.  The  science  of  the 
laws  is  the  slow  ^wth  of  time  and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of 
method  and  materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  autmirs.  The 
civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  tbe  works  of  their  prede 
cessors ;  their  philosophic  spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  simplified 
the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  emerged  from  tbe  jeuousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  tne  Pandects,  depended 
on  the  judgment  of  Tribonian  j  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not 
absolve  him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  ^  As  the  legislator 
of  the  empire,  Justinian  mi^ht  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or  condemn 
as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were  maintained  by  the  last  of  the 
Roman  lawyers.(80)  But  the  existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  despotism ;  and  the  em[)eror  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgeiy,  when 
he  comiptea  the  integrity  of  their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names 
the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,(81)  and  suppressed  by  the  hand  of 
power,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and 
interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of 
uniformity ;  but  their  cares  hare  been  Insufficient,  and  the  andmnnieMf  or  con- 
tradictions of  tbe  Code  and  PandcctSy  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety 
of  modem  civilian8.(8S) 
A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  Ae  enemies  of  Justi- 


(78)  An  Infenloui  and  learned  ormtkm  of  flelioltliiglin  (Jwlepnideoda  Ante-Juednlanea.  p.  869-^907,) 
idflee  Uiecbolee  oTTrUMiiiaii,  aniniC  ibe  pentonatechargei  of  Francte  Hoctoman  and  hb  ■ '~ 

(79)  Strip  away  the  erati  of  Tiioonian,  I 


['libonian,  and  allow  Ibr  the  oae  of  technical  words,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
orthTofOiexilMrate.  tt  hae  been  ▼ehemeAtty  attacked  by  Lanrentius 
Vallay*a  Ottddioae  grammarian  of  the  fideenUi  oenturyi  and  by  hie  apolofiet  Plorldue  fiablntta.  It  haa 
been  delhnded  by  Alelat  and  a  nameleBi  advocate  (moit  probably  Jamee  Capellm).  Their  variouii 
treatleee  are  collected  by  Duker.  (OpiMeiiU  de  Latlniiaie  vetenim  Jariiooninltoniin,  Lad(.  BaL 
1791.  lamo.) 

(80)  Nomina  qaldem  fetetttoi  eerraylmiia,  lenm  anteoi  veritatem  noetram  (bclmna.  baqne  iXqvid 
erat  In  lIHe ttditwnum,  mnlu  autom  talla  erant  iU  repoelta,  hoe  decleum  est  et  dnflnltum,  eit  in  peraplcuiim 
finem  dedncta  eit  qovque  lex  (Cod.  Jufllnlan.  1.  L  m.  ivli.  leg.  3,  No.  10).    A  frank  conAaslonlt 

(Bl)  Tlie  number  of  theee  miMemats  (a  polbe  name  for  forKerlee)  ia  mncn  rednced  by  Bjmkerriioek 
(In  the  four  laet  hooka  of  bia  ohterratioiie)!  who  pooriy  malntalni  the  right  of  JimUnlaa  and  the  duty  of 
Tribonian. 

(8f)  Tbe  antimomut^  or  oppoatte  lawa  of  the  Code  and  Fandeeta,  nre  ■ometlm'*  the  cauee,  and  often 
the  excuse,  of  the  ilorloqa  aneertalnty  of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  allhrds  what  Montaiane  calls 
**  UitesUons  pour  P  AmL"  flee  a  Ane  poasage  of  Franciseus  Baidulaus  in  Jiistlniao  (L 11.  p.  SS0,  cc  apod 

Uidewif,  p^  tesn^ 
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nian;  (hat  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  bjllie 
author  of  the  randects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  fake 
or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  mi^bt 
safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  destmctive 
wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and  the  materials 
of  writinff  could  be  purchased  only  oy  the  rich;  and  it  may  reasonablj  h^ 
computeOy^that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred  fold  their  present  value.f  83) 
Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed :  the  hopes  of  profit 
tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity /and  Sopho- 
cles or  Tacitus  was  obliged  to  resign  the  parchrinent  to  missals,  homilies,  and 
the  golden  legend.(84)  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
of  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of  an 
obsolete  science?  The  books  of  jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and 
entertaining  to  none :  their  value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and  they 
sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion, 
superior  merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning,  between 
Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonmes,  many  losses  nad  been  already  sustained, 
and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  vyere  known  only  to  the  curious 
by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay 
accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion :  and  it  maj^  iairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the 
writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  £ast(85)  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian, 
which  the  reformer  had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice ; 
the  twelve  tables  and  praetorian  edict  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ienorance  of  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronounced,  that  all  the 
editions  and  manuscripts  ot  the  West  are  derived  from  one  original.(86)  It  was 
transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centui7,r87)  was 
successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Auiaiphi,(88) 
PLsa,f89)  and  Florence,(90)  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic(91)  in  the 
ancjen(  paiace  oi  the  republic. (93) 

(83)  When  Fust,  or  FaoifiM.  lold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  as  manufcrl|rts,tbeprlce  of  a  parcb- 
ment  copy  was  redaced  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  ai 
first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  Uie  fraud  (Hattaire,  Aanal. 
Typograph.  torn.  1.  p.  IS ;  first  edition). 

(84)  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiiihjtod  more  especially  Oom  the  zllth,  century,  when 
It  became  almost  univemal  (Montfaucon,  In  the  Memoirs  de  1' Academle,  torn.  vi.  p.  606,  fcc  Biblioth^oue 
Baisonte  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  176). 

(83)  Pomponius  (PandecL  I.  i.  Ut.  ii.  leg.  S,)  observes,  that  of  the  three  founders  of  the  civil  law, 
Muclus,  Brutus,  and  Manllius,  extant  volumina,  scripia  Manilil  monumenta :  that  of  some  old  repub- 
lican lawyer^  Ace  versantur  eorum  scripta  intermanus  bominum.  Eight  of  the  Auguman  sages  wer; 
reduced  to  a  compendium:  of  Cascelllus,  scrlpia  non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  Jtc.;  of  Trebatius,  minus 
frcquentantur:  of  Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt  Many  quoiaUons  in  the  Pandects  are  derived  from 
bonks  which  Tribonlan  never  saw ;  and,  in  the  long  period  from  the  viiith  to  the  xlllth  century  of 
Rome,  the  apparent  roadiog  of  the  modu'tts  siicceaslvdy  depends  on  the  knowledge  anid  veracity  of 
their  predecessors. 

(86)  .4ZZ,  in  several  Instances,  repeat  the  errora  of  the  scribe  and  the  transposition  of  some  leaves  in  ihe 
Florentine  Pandects.  This  ftict,  i/  it  be  true.  Is  decisive.  Yet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Cbartxvs 
(who  died  In  1117),  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canteibury.  and  by  Vaearius,  our  first  professor,  in  tlie 

<  year  1140  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c.  7,  torn.  IL  p.  1060—1805).  Have  oui  BriUsh  MktS.  of  Uie  Pandects  been 
collated  7 

(87)  See  the  deM^ripUon  of  this  original  In  Brenckmas,  (HIsL  Pandect.  Florcnt.  1. 1,  c  9, 3,  p.  4—17,  and 
I.  il.)  Polltian,  an  enthusiast,  reveredit  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  binMeir(p.  407, 408) :  but  this 
paradox  Is  reAited  by  the  abbreviations  of  Uie  Florentine  MB.  (1. 11.  c  3,  p.  117—130).  It  Is  composed  of 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  large  maiglna,  on  a  thin  parchmept,  and  the  Latin  characters  beiiay  the  hand 
•fa  Grenk  scribe. 

(831  Branckman.  at  Uie  end  of  his  history,  has  Inserted  two  dissertations,  on  the  republic  of  Amalnhi, 
and  the  Pisan  war  In  the  year  1135,  Ibc  * 

(89)  The  discovery  of  the  Pandecu  at  Amalphl  (A.D.  1137,)  is  first  noticed '(In  1501)  by  Ludovacus 
Bologniuns  (Brenckman,  1. 1,  c.  11,  p.  73, 74,  1.  Iv.  c  9,  p.  417—495),  on  the  fWUi  of  a  Plwui  chronicle 
(p.  409, 410),  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  storvtthough  unknown  to  the  twelfth  century, 
embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism.  Is  not,  however,  deistituie  of  much  inienuU 
probability  (1.  i.  c.  4—8,  p.  17—50).  The  Liber  Pandccurum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the 
zivth  century,  by  the  great  Bartolus  (n.  406,  407.    See  1.  i.  c  0,  p  50—69). 

(90)  Pisa  war  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  1411  the  Pandecu  were  transported  to 
.  Uie  capital.    These  events  are  authentic  and  fkroons. 

(91)  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  In  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  to  curtous  travelleni  by 
ue  monks  and  majristrarepbarehoaded,  and  with  lighted  tapers  (Brenckman,  l.i.  c  10, 11, 19,  p.  69-^93.) 

'49)  After  the  collalions  of  PoUtian.  Bolognlnus  and  Antoninus  Aogustlwis,  and  the  splendid  editJ  m 
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It  18  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  reformation.  To  main 
tain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  ciphers 
and  abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected,  that 
the  perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  commentators,  he 
denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  against  the  rash  civilians  who  should  pre- 
sume to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accur- 
sius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless 
the^  dare  to  dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  ine 
native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fax  his  own  incoo-  * 
stancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of  Diomede,  of  trans- 
mitting brass  into  fi;old,(93)  he  discovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold 
from  toe  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Code,  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and 
more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  h^  enriched  with  two  hundred 
of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  •  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  ot 
iurisprudence.  Eveiy  year,  or,  accordinjg  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  his  lone 
rei^n,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts  were  rescinded 
by  himself ;  many  were  rejected  by  his  successora,  many  have  been  obliterated 
by  time :  but  the  number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
ifoyELs,(94)  has  been  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence. In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
fession, these  incessant,  and  ior  the  most  part  trifling,  alterations,  can  be  orlty 
explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  jprince,  wbo  sold  wittiout  shame  bis  judgments 
and  his  laws.(96)  The  charge  ot  the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and 
vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed 
his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  pay- 
ment with  the  names  of  the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established 
prescription  of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by  a 
retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to'  the  term  of  a 
centu^ ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that  after  serviiie^  this 
occasional  purpNose,  it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same  reign.(96)  If  can- 
dour will  acquit  the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption  to  his  wife 
and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice  must  still  degrade  the  majestjr  ot 
nis  laws ;  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity, 
whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

EA.  D.  533.1  Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of  their 
jects ;  ana  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose  command  an  ample 
system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the  various 
institutes  of  the  Roman  Iaw,(97)  those  of  Caiu8(98)  were  the  most  popular  in  the 

of  Um  Pandeels  bf  Taurdlni  On  1S51),  Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutehman,  undertook  a  pUcrlmage  to 
Florence,  where  he  employed  several  yeara  in  Um  aiudy  of  a  angle  manuecrlpi.  Hie  Hiitoria  Pandee- 
larum  Florentinorum  (Utrecht,  17SS,  4to.}i  though  a  monumeni  of  industiy,  la  a  imaU  portioa  of  hla 
— 'Tlnal  design. 


(d3)  Xffvcta  x«^c<*»y,  tKarouBot  tvpuPoittVi  apod  Homerum  patiem  omnia  vlrtutit.  (1st  Preftt  a4 
Pandect.)  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  wouJd  surprise  us  tn  an  act  of  parliament  Que  omnia  obtinera 
sancimns  in  omna  cvum.  Of  the  first  Code  be  says,  OKd  Prcfat.)  in  cteroum  valitunim.  Man  and 
forever!  * 

(94)  JTovellm  Is  a  classic  a4)ectlTe,  but  a  barbarous  sabatantiva  (Lndewlg,  p.  945).  Jnstinian  never 
collected  them  himself;  the  nine  collations,  tbe  legal  standard  of  modem  tribunals,  consist  of  ainety-«iglit 
Novels;  bat  the  number  was  Increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Haloander,  and  Contlus.  Ludewlgi 
PLS49.S5A.    Aleman.  Not.  in  AnwMlot  p.  96. 

(95)  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Bomains,  c  90,  torn.  UL  p.  SOI, 
410.    On  this  occasion  he  throws  aside  tbe  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  A  Mortier. 

(9A)  Procopius,  AneodoL  c.  98.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Rome.  (Novel.  Ix.) 
For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mischievous  indulgences,  see  Novel,  czi.  and  Edict  v. 

(97)  Lactantlus,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  vpaclous  work,  proposes  to  imitate  the 
Utle  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Quidam  prudentes  et  arbitrl  s^qunalls  Instltutiones  ClvUes  Juris  con- 
posius  ediderunt  (Institute  Dlvln.  1. 1,  e.  1).    Such  ss  Ulplan,  Paul,  Florentinus,  Marclan. 

(98)  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  num.  though  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Hia 
Institutes  are  quoted  by  Serviua,  Boethlus,  Pri«ctan,  Jtc.,  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  sUlI  extant  Sao 
tha  Prolegomena  and  Noiea  to  the  edition  of  Bchulting,  in  the  Jarisprudentla  Ante-JustiniaiiM,  XiPfd. 
BatniTT  HeiiM6ClQaHlat.J.B.No.3ia.    Lodewig, la Vit. JuaU p.  199.  '^^ 
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East  and  West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considentd  as  an  evidence  of  tbeir  meilL 
They  were  selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  anSi 
Dorotheus :  and  the  fieedom  and  purity  of  the  Antonines  were  incrusted  with 
the  coarsest  materials  of  a  degenerate  age..  The  same  votome  whicb  in(n>- 
duced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gradnal  study  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  magistrate.  The  iirsTiTUTBa  of  Justinian  are  divided  into  lour  books :  tbej 
proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method,  from,  1.  Persons,  to,  II.  Things^  and 
uom  things,  to.  III.  Actions;  and  the  article  IV.  of  Private  WnmgSf  h  termi- 
nated by  the  principles  of  Criminal  Law* 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  personSf  is  the  firmest  basis  of  a  miied  and 
limited  government  In  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the 
spirit,  the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobles.(99)  Two 
hundred  families^ supply,  rti  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  mamtains,  between 'the  king  and  commons,  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  A  siradacion  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  sub- 
jects, has  supported  the  aristocracjr  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The 
perfect  equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and 
despotism  are  confounded  *  smce  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  wouki  he 
offended,  if  any,  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-«laves  or 
fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of 
the  republic  were  mdually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian 
completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not 
eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  here- 
ditaiy  wealth  or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honour  with 
titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senators ;  and  his  preca- 
rk>u8  indulgence  communicated  some  rays  of  their  gloiy  to  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  children,  fiut  in  the  eye  of  the 'law,  all  Koman  citizens  were  equal, 
and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  cha* 
racter  was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman 
could  no  lonfi;er  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  minister  of  his  power ;  his 
constitutional  rights  might  have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  and 
the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour, 
to  the  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been  once  en- 
titled to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The  first  Cesars  had  scru- 
Sulouslv  ffuarded  the  distinction  of  ingenuous  and  servile  birth,  which  was 
ecided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother :  and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was 
satisfied,  n  her  freedom  could  be  ascertained  during  a  single  moment  between 
the  conception  and  the  delivery  The  slaves  who  were  liberated  by  a  gene- 
rous master,  immediately  entered  into  the  middle  class  o( libertines  or  freedmen ; 
but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  grati- 
tude ;  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron  and  his  family 
inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without 
children  and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  tiie  rights  of  patrons ; 
but  his  indulgence  removed  (he  badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  ordeis 
of  ireedmen :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay* 
the  station  of  a  citizen ;  and  at  length,  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which 
nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor. 
Whatever  restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formeri^  introduced 
to  check  the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  indi- 
gent Romans,  he  finally  abolished;  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  promoted  the 
eKtinctioQ  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  bom  or  purohased  for  the  use 
of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  deter- 

(W)  «teetl»eArarf«P0Htlqo«.derAl>b4de8tPtorre,tom^  Tht 

■KM  ancient  fhmiiles  daim  tbe  tmoiemorlal  potMaaWn  of  anna  aad  Sefa.  Since  tiie  Cnnadaa,  aoBM.  liM 
■■«  toulf  reapectable,  have  been  created  InrUie  king  for  ncrit  and  aervioea.  Tbe  reoraTind  tiM 
•wiwd  M  derired  from  the  mttliUude  of  ▼•nal  ofllcef,  witkout  tniat  or  dignity,  which  *^«>"«*»'i»»(r  oooolu 
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mined  by  their  age*  their  streng^ th,  and  their  education. ( 100)  But  the  hat  dshipa 
of  this  dEepeodent  state  were  continually  diminished  by  the  influence  of^orern- 
ment  and  rel%ion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsman.(lOl) 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  educate  their  infant 


profenj.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  the  human  species  the  returns  of 
filial  piety.  But  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father 
over  nis  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,(l02)  and  seems  to 


be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city. (103)  The  paternal  power  was  insti 
tuted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself;  and  after  the  practice  of  three  centu 
ries,  it  was  inscribed!  on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the 
senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and 
private  rights  of  a  pentm:  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  a  mere  tkinff;^ con 
founded  by  the  laws  with  the  moveables,  the  cattle,  and -the  slaves,  whom  the 
capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsible  to  an 
eanhly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily  sustenance  might  resume 
the  voluntary  gid,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  tlie  labour  or  fortune  of  the 
son,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (bis 
oxen  or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of  theft  ;(104)  and 
if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate 
the  damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the  call 
of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  ot  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or 
his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more  advantageous,  since  he 
regained  by  the  first  manumission  his  alienated  freedom :  the  son  was  again 
restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he  m«ht  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale  and  deliverance,(105) 
that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly abused.  According  to  his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or 
imaginary  faults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  send* 
ing  them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants. 
The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;(l06^ 
and  the  example  of  such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes  praised 
and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome  beyond  the  times  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  could  exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds 
of  filial  subjection  :(107)  his  own  descendants  were  included  in  the  family  of 
their  commoo  ancestors ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or 

(100)  It'  the  optfoQ  of  a  slave  was  bequeaUwd  to  several  lefatees,  they  drew  lots,  and  the  loosers  were 
eniiUed  to  their  share  of  his  value;  tea  pieces  of  gold  for  a  common  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years .  If 
above  thai  a^,  twenty ;  if  they  knew  a  uade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writers,  fifty;  midwifes  or  sif ttctaiie, 
sixty;  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  thirnr  pieces;  above,  fifty ;  if  tradeameo,  seventy  (Cod.  L  vl.  ukxUiL  lq|. 
3).    These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  thoae  of  the  marliet. 

(101)  For  the  sute  of  slaves  and  freednen.  see  Inaiituia^  I.  i.  tit  iii— viU.  L  ti  th.  tx.  1.  Hi.  tit.  vW.  ix 
Pandecu  or  Digests,  1.  L  tit.  v.  vi.  I.  zxzviii.  tit.  I— Iv.,  and  Uw  whole  of  the  zlth  book.  Code,  1.  vi.  tit. 
Iv.  V.  I.  vil.  til.  l^-xxHI.  Be  It  henceforward  understood  that,  with  the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,  the  eorrespondent  articles  in  the  AnilcfuMes  and  BlesMnia  of  Hrniccctus  are  Implicitly  quoted . 
«nd  with  the  first  xxvli  books  of  the  PandeeiSjthe  learned  aad  rational CoaMBeotaries  of  Gerard  Noodt 


Opera,  mm.  il.  p.  i— 990,  the  end.    Ijug.  BaL  17S4. 

(10-2)  See  the  pairla  potestas  In  Uie  Imtliutes  (I.  L  Ut  ix.)<  the  Pandects  0- 1.  tlL  vi.  vil.)  and  the  Code 
0.  viil.  til.  xlvtl.  xlviii.  xlix.)  Jus  potestaila  quod  in  liberas  habemns  pmprlum  est  clvinm  Romaoonua 
Nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  potestalem  qnalem  nos  hahemus.* 

( 103)  Dioaysltts  Hat.  ii.  p.  M,  05,  Gravina  (Opp.  pu  388,}  produces  the  words  of  the  twelve  tables.  Papl 
nian  (in  Oullatione  Legam  Roman,  et  Moaaloanim,  Ut.  iv.  p.  904,) styles  iMs  patria  potesias,  lex  regie : 
Ulplan  (ad  Sabin.  I.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  I.  i.  tik  vi.  leg  i.8,)  says,  jus  potnit%M>  mofibus  recepCum :  and  furio- 
sus  filium  in  potestate  habebit.    How  sacred— or  rather,  how  absurd  !t 

(iOt)  Pnndect,  I.  xlvii.  UL  ii.  leg.  14,  No.  13.  leg.  38,  No.  I.  Such  was  tha  dedsioa  of  Uliyian  and  Paul. 

(105)  The  trina  manclpatio  is  most  olearty  defined  by  Ulplan  (PragineBt,x.  p.  501,  SOS,  edit.  Sehaltlog) ; 
md  best  illustrated  ia  the  Antiquities  of  HeineeciuB.^ 

(106)  6v  Justhiian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necia  of  the  Roman  father  (Instltut.  t.  Iv.  tit.  ix.  No.  7,)  Is 
reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  vestigsa  are  left  fat  the  Pandects  (Ii  xUU.  tft.  zxlx.  leg.  3,  No.  4,)  and 
the  rotlaik)  l^gum  Romanarum  et  Moeaiearom  (lit.  ti.  No.  3,  p  180). 

^  (107)  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exereise  of  his  ofllce.  In  pnMicis  locis  atque  mnnerl 
bus.  aiqiie  actionibtis  patrum,  jura  eqm  fliiorom  qui  in  magintrattt  sunt  poiestaUbna  ooilata  interquieaeera 
pauRulum  at  conntvere,  Jtc  ( Aul.  Gellins,  Nodes  Atticc,  ii.  3).  The  lesaons  of  the  philosophei  Tanris 
ware  jxtmitM  by  the  old  and  memorable  eiample  of  Pabhis;  and  we  may  coaiemplate  the  same  story  tai 
thaais'la  of  LIvy  (xzlv.  44),  aad  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quadragarios  the  annallit 
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lea  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.    Without  fear,  though  not  without  danger  of 
abuse,  the  Koman  legislators  had  repoaed  an  unbounded  conBdence  in  the  r  - 


timents  of  paternal  love  ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  bj  the  aasaraiicc, 
that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of  parent  and 
master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascnbed  to  the  iustice  and  bumanily 
of  Numa ;,  and  the  maid  who,  with  Au  father's  consent,  bad  espoused  a  free- 
man, was  protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the 
first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed  and  often  famished  by  her  Latin  and  Tus- 
can neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  freouent  practice ;  but  as  a 
Roman  could  not  legally  purchase  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market 
must  gradually  fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of  the 
republic.  An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  soos; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  of /iro/edthotif,  adventitious,  and  profesgional^  was 
ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.(l08^  Of  all  that 
proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute 
dominion ;  yet  if  his  ^oods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a 
favourable  mterpretation,  from  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever- 
accrued  by  marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to 
the  son ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the 
usufruct  during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier 
alone ;  and  the  fair  analoey  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of  any  lil)eral  pro- 
fession, the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  nr 
the  empress.  The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the 
abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to  the  mterest  or  pas- 
sions of  an  unworthy  father :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption, 
were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel 
Erixo,  who  whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from 
the  just  tur^  of  toe  multitude. (109)  The  Roman  father,  from  the  license  of 
servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The 
presence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced 
against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.  Hadrian 
transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step- 
mother.(llO)  A  private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy  ; 
the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser;  and  the  magistrates 
were  enjoined  by  Sevenis  Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints  and  execute  his 
sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he  had 
been  exempted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
Constantine.(l  11)  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  existence ; 
and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Pauius,  for  imputing  the  crime  of 
murder  to  the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-born 
infant;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself 
had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn 
vice  of  antiquity ;  it  was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always 
practised  with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  Ideas 
of  paternal  power :  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the 

(106)  Bee  the  grtdaal  enlBTfrnent  end  ncarf ty  of  the  filial  wteuUum  In  tbe  IneUtatee  (L  IL  tlL  iz.).  Uh 
Pandeeiri  (I.  zv.  tit.  1. 1.  zlL  tit.  i.)  and  liie  Code.  (I.  Iv.  dL  zxvi.  xxvil.) 

(109)  The  examples  of  Erizo  and  Arlui  arc  relatMl  by  Seneca  (de  Clementia,  1. 14, 15),  tbe  fonner  whh 
horror,  the  latter  with  applauee. 

(110)  auitd  latroni*  roa«la  qaam  patria  Jure  earn  interfeelt,  nam  patria  poteatas  In  ptetale  debet  non  ia 
■trocliat^  conelsiere(Mareian.  Ineiliut  I.  zlv.  In  Pandect  I.  ztvili  tlL  ix.  lef.  5). 


Ibeee  penal  lawa. 
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imynres  of  economy  and  coinpa88ion.(ll2)  If  the  father  could  subdue  h»  own 
feelings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chasliseroeot  ot 
the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till 
such  murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurjsprudence(113)  and  Chris- 
tianity had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle 
influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital  punishment.{114)    . 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  tne  female  sex,  and 
that  toe  condition  of  women  is  usually  ioftened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life. 
In  the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny,  Lycurgus  bad  delayed  the  season  of  marriage ; 
it  was. fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  hus- 
band might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient  yiiigin.(116)  According  to 
the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  hought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the 
coemption^  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  to 
his  house  and  nousehold  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the  p<»i- 
tiSs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting  parties  were  seated  on 
the  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  o(far  or  nee  ;  and  this  Cfm/ame- 
cih*on,(116)  which  denoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of 
their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman 
was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her 
father's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude  deccwated  only  by  the  title  of 
adoption.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  a  family(ll7)  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  character  of  sister 
to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  roaster,  who  was 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice 
her  behaviour  was  appVoved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ;  he  exercised  the  juris- 
diction of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  in  the  case  of  adulteiy  or 
drunkenness,(118)  the  sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and 
inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  a  woman  defined, 
not  as  a  penon^  but  as  a  thingf  that  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she 
might  be  claimed,  like  other  moveables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire 
year.  The  inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  dischaiged  or  withheld  the  con* 
lugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws;(119) 
out  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favourite  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to  the  common  bene- 
fits of  a  free  and  opulent  republic ;  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  ihe  indulgence 

(119)  When  Um  Chremci  of  Tcrenee  reprtMcbei  bto  wlib  for  not  obejing  hli  ordan  and  exporinf  tbefar 
Infant,  he  apeaks  like  a  father  and  a  maateTi  and  tileneea  Uie  Kiuples  of  a  fooUsh  woman.  B««  Apuleiuo. 
C&letamorph.  1.  z.  p.  337,  edit.  Delphln.) 

(113)  Tb«  opinion  of  ibe  lawyen,  and  the  diacration  of  tlie  maglttratfli.  bad  Introduced  In  the  time  ot 
Tacltua  eome  legal  reitralnta,  which  might  aapport  hia  oontraA  of  the  boni  mores  of  tlie  G«rmans  to  tb« 
bona  leget  alibi—that  Is  to  say,  at  Rome  (de  Atoribns  Germanonim,  e.  19).  Tertollian  (ad  Naiiones,  L  L 
c.  15,)  refutes  bis  own  charges  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  Jurisprudence. 

(114)  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (I.  II.  Bententiarum  in  Pandect.  L  xzt.  tit.  111. 
leg.  4,)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  I.  in  Julius  Paullus,  p.  567— 
fl^,  and  AmIca  Responslo,  p.  501—606),  who  malnulns  the  opinion  of  Justus  Lfpsius  (Opp.  torn.  If.  p.  400, 
ad  Belgas,  cent.  L  eplst.  85>.  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek  (de  Jure  occUendl  Liberos, 
Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  318—340,  Cure  Becundc,  p.  301—497).  In  a  learned,  but  angry  controvessy,  the  two 
frkaids  deviated  Into  the  opposite  extremes. 

(115)  Dionys.  Hal.  L  ii.  p.  OS,  03.  Plutarch,  In  Noma,  p.  140, 14L  Ts  swfM  km  re  ifios  KaBapn  km 
t0iKT9Pfn.  rw  Yfum  Ytvw^* 

(116)  Among  the  winter /HisMiifa,  the  trttUum,  or  bearded  wheat;  the  JtUf^  or  the  unbearded :  the 
/or,  oisrwo,  arftat  whose  description  perfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  iden- 
tity oti  the  credit  of  M.  Pauclon,  iu  his  useful  and  later ious  Hetrologle  (p.  517—530). 

(117)  Aulus  Gelllus  (Noctes  Attics,  zvlii.  6,)  gives  a  ridiculous  deflnltlon  of  iEllus  Hellssus,  Matrona^ 
iina  semei,  mata/oauUas  qn»  ssplus  peperii,  as  porcetra  and  scropba  in  the  sow  kind.  Be  then  adds  tba 
genuine  meaning,  quK  in  matrtmonium  vel  in  manuni  conveneraL 

(118)  II  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the  cellar.    PUn.  Hist.  NaL 

«t^-  "• 

(119)  8okm  requires  three  payroenia  per  month.  By  the  Mlsna,  a  daily  debt  was  Imposed  on  en  Idlsu 
vltorous,  young  huAand ;  twice  a  wnek  on  a  citizen;  once  on  a  peasant;  once  in  thirty  days  oo  i  camel 
dfiver,  once  In  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or  doctor  was  tne  from  Ulbute ;  and  no  wifii, 
if  sho  received  a  vMMy  sustenance,  could  sue  for  a  divorce:  for  one  week  a  vow  of  absilnonce  wm 
allowed.  Polygamy  divided,  without  multiplying  Um  duues  of  Uie  bushud.  BeldeQ,  Uxor  Ebraka,  L 
UL  e.  6,  la  bis  works,  vol.  U.  p.  717--790. 
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of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  (beir  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  mieled  bj  liie 
gravity  of  Cato  the  CeD9or.(lS0)  They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  old 
nuptials,  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence  of  three  days,  and 
without  losing  their  name  or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite 
terms  of  a  marriage-contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the 
use,  and  secured  tne  property;  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged  by  a  prod^l  husband ;  their  mutual  ^ifts  were  prohib'led  br 
the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might  adbid, 
under  anottier  name,  a  futore  sul^ect  (or  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and 
voluntaiy  compact,  religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential ;  and, 
between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  awarent  community  of  life  was  allowed 
as  suflkient  evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was  restored 
by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and  duties 
of  (the  holy  institution,  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  provincial  synods  ;(1S1)  ' 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by  the  decrees  and  censures  ot 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians 
of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  h 
directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of 
both  6exes.(l2S) 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  eveiy  rational  contract, 
the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous  approbation  of  tlie  parents.  A 
father  might  be  forced  by  some  recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature 
daughter  ;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not  generally  aHowed  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  consent.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have 
varied  among  the  Romans  ;(123)  but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confarrea- 
tion  itself,  might  always  be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  lo 
the  first  a^s  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  Judge  fnight  pronounce 
the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  (rom  his  bed  and  house ; 
but  the  slaveiT  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he 
asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.*  The 
warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained 
from  the  exercise  of  this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years  :(1S4) 
but  the  same  fact  evinca  the  unequal  ternna  of  a  connexion  which  the  slave 
was  unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  companions 
of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other 
Dartnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  associates. 
In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was  enlaiged  to 
frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested 
daily  motives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a 

1190)  On  the  Oppian  Itw  w«  may  bear  the  mitigatf  ng  ipeech  of  y  alerlus  FlaecuB,  and  tbe  serere  eea 
aortal  omilon  of  tbe  elder  Cato  (LIv.  xxxir.  1—8).  But  we  thatl  raUier  hear  the  polltbed  klaiorian  of  tbe 
eighth,  than  Uie  rough  oratora  of  the  sixth  century,  of  Rome.  Tbe  prindplea,  and  even  tbe  ityle,  of  Cata^ 
are  more  accuiaiely  preaerved  by  Anlue  Geiliua  (x.  9). 

(131)  For  the  •yttem  of  Jewlah  and  Catholic  matrimony,  aee  Selden  (Uxor  Ebraica,  Opp.  tqI.  tt.  p.  OS 
*m),  Bingham  (ChriaUan  AntJquttiea,  I.  zxti.)  and  Cbardon  (Bitt  de«  Sacremena,  torn,  vl) 

(ISS)  Tbe  civil  lawa  of  marriage  are  expoaed  In  the  Institutes  (1. 1.  tit  x.),  ihe  Pandects  0-  xxiil.  xxhr. 
XXV.)  and  the  Code  (1.  v.) :  bat  aa  tbe  title  de  ritA  nupUanim  la  yet  Imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  export 
tbe  fhigment  of  Ulptan  (tit  Ix.  p.  580,  SSIO  «nd  tbe  Collatio  Legum  Mo^alcarum  (tit  xvi.  p.  7MI,  791), 
with  the  noiea  of  Pltb«ta  and  flebttliing.  They  find,  In  the  Commentary  of  Servlus  on  tbe  tm  GeovgIc 
and  the  fourth  iEoeid,  two  corioua  paaaagea. 

(133)  According  to  Plutarch  (p.  AT),  Komnlua  allowed  only  three  gmnnda  of  a  divoree—dmnkemiaa, 
adultery,  and  faiae  keys.  OUierwiae,  the  buaband  who  abused  hia  aopreiuacy  forfeited  half  hia  gooda  to 
tbe  wife,  and  half  to  tbe  goddeaa  Cerea.and  olftred  a  aacrifice  (wiUi  the  remainder !)  to  the  teneetrial 
deltiex    Thia  strange  law  waa  either  imaginary  or  tranaient. 

(1S4)  In  tbe  year  of  Rome  993,  Spurlua  Carriliua  Ruga  repudiated  a  fblr,  a  good,  but  a  barren  wifb^ 
(Dlonyalua  Hal.  1.  U.  n.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  141.  Valeriua  Maximus,  l.ll.  c  1.  Aulua  GelUoa, 
It.  3).  He  was  qaestkned  by  the  oenaorSi  and  bated  by  the  people ;  but,  hia  divorce  atood  unimpeachcd 
lilaw 
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letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separatioD ;  the  most  tender 
of  human  connexions  waa  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure 
According  to  the  farious  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  dis- 
grace ana  injufy :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family,  I 
abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  ]>ro^eny,  to  the  paternal  authority  ! 
and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a  beautiful  vii^m  might  be  dismissed  to  tbie  ! 
world,  old,  indigent,  and  friendless  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Aueustus,  sufficiently  marics,  that  the  pre- 
vailing institutions  were  least  favourable  to  the  males.    A  specious  theory  is 
confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the 
liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.    The  facility  of 
separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  dis- 
pute :  the  minute  difference  between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might 
so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  foigotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  ^ve  years  can  submit  to  the  embraces  of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to 
reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  per8onw(l25) 

losuiicient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  raoid  promsa 
of  tne  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goodesA 
to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life  j  but  her  epithet  of  Firi* 
p2aca,(126)  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
mission and  repentance  were  always  expected.  £veiy  act  of  a  citizen  was 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  censort;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of 
divorce  assigned,  at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  ;(l27)  and  a 
senaioi  was  expelled  for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 
advice  of  bis  frienos.  VVhenever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
a  marriage-portion,  the  ji/roEior,  as  the  euardian  of  equity,  examined  the  cause 
and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclinea  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and 
injured  party.  Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted 
their  different  mo(fes  of  repressing  or  chastising  the  license  of  divorce.(l28) 
The  presence  of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  ot  this 
solemn  and  deliberate  act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the 
husband,  instead  of  the  delsy  of  two  years,  be  was  compelled  to  refund  imme- 
diately^ or  in  the  space  of  six  months  j  but  if  he  could  arraign  the  manners  of 
his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth 

Eart  of  her  marriage  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the  first  who  speci- 
ed  the  just  causes  oi  a  private  divorce  ;  their  institutions,  from  Constant! ne  to 
Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wbhes 
of  the  cburch,(129)  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigjorous  laws,  a  wife 
was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he 
were  guilty  of  homiciae,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases,  the  marriage,  as 
it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably  maintained  to  deliver  his 
name  and  family  Irom  the  disgrace  of  adultery :  the  list  of  morUd  sins,  either 
male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by '  successive  re§^lations,  and 
the  obstacles  of  incurable  impotence,  lone  abeence,  and  monastic  profession, 
were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimoniaT  obligation.    Whoever  transgressed 

(135)  ....Siefkratoctoinailtl 

QataiqiM  p«r  aaiamnot.  (Jovrntl,  Satlr.  vL  90). 

A  npld  MMeMrton,  which  may  y«t  be  credible,  m  well  m  the  noa  eoiMulura  numero,  sed  merHenim 
tuHM  woM  eomputut,  of  Beneca  (de  BeneOciie,  III.  16).  Jerom  mw  at  Rome  a  trluaiphant  hiMbaod 
bary  hie  iwenty-Jlnt  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  hie  lea  iturdy  predeoeeeoni  (Opp.  torn.  1.  p 
W,  ad  Gerontiam).  Bat  the  ten  horiboiide  In  a  month  of  the  poet  Mantel,  k  an  eztniTBcant  hyperbole  (I 
▼L  epigram  7). 

(UN)  Baeelhim  Virlplaea  (Valeriaa  Maitaraa.  1. 11.  c  I),  in  the  Fhtattea  region  nppann  In  the  time  of 
TheoMtia,  in  the  dcecriptloa  of  Bonw  by  Pabliue  Victor. 

(197)  Valerias  Mazimae,  I.  ii.  e.  Si  With  eome  propriety  be  JodfM  dlvoree  more  criminal  than  celfbaey ; 
USo  namgoe  coiOngalitt  sacra  epreta,  tantnm,  hoc  etiam  Inhirioee  traetota. 

(198)  See  Uie  lawe  of  Aoguetae  and  his  soceeason,  in  Helneeelas,  ad  I<«gem  Fapiam  Poppaam,  e.  10 
aOpp.  tore.  ▼!.  P.  i.  a  SSO— 333. 

(139)  Alia  sunt  legia  Caearttm,  alia  Christi ;  aliud  Papiantenos,  allnd  Paoliw  natter  pradplt  (Jaron 
Mm.i  p.Ula,S■ld•n,UJHlr£bffalcn,l.lll.•.Sl,^8l^-^i& 
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the  permision  of  the  law  was  subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The 
woman  was  stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting  the  budkio 
of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  i^r  fortune  might 
be  lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  some* 
times  commuted  to  a  Gne ;  the  fine  was  sometimes  a|;^vated  by  transportation 
to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monasteiy ;  the  mjured  party  was  released 
from  the  bonds  of  marriage ;  but  the  offender,  during  life  or  a  term  of  years, 
was  disabled  from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were  unanimous,^! 30^  the  theologians  were 
divided,(13l)  and  the  ambiguous  word  which  contains  tne  precept  of  Christ,  b 
flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a'  ledslator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among  the  Romans  by 
natural  and  civil  imi>ediments.  An  instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  ap- 
pears to  prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce(132}  of  parents  and  children  in  the 
infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending  generations.  Concerning  the  obliijue 
and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason  mute,  and  custom  various 
and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brotbefd  and  sisters  was  admitted 
without  scruple  or  exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
father,  an  Athenian  that  of  his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his 
niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  union  of  the  dearest  relations. 
The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition 
to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage 
of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first  cousins  should  be  touched  by 
the  same  interdict ;  revered  the  paternal  character  of  aunts  and  unclesy^and 
treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Accoidii^ 
to  the  proud  maxims  ot  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted 
by  free  citizens ;  an  honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  (ox 
the  spouse  of  a  senator :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legtti- 


out  inauleence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  oriental  queens.  A  concu- 
bine, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian 
extraction,  the  sole  and  faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued 
in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Her  modest  station  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above 
the  infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws :  from 
the  age  of  Aufi^ustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  ot  this  secondary  marriage 
prevailed  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine 
were  oflen  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connexion  tne  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was  imitated  by  many  citizens  impa- 
tient of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their  families.    If  at  any  time  they  desired 

(laV)  ThA  InttltalM  ara  dleat,  bat  we  may  conrah  the  Codes  of  Theodooliie  (I.  ill.  tit.  xrl.  with  Goto 
fl«y*e  Commentary,  torn.  I.  p.  310-315,}  and  JuMintan  (I.  v.  Ul.  zril.).  tlie  Pandects  (1.  zzIt.  tiL  tL)  and 
the  Novels.  Ooii.  cztU.  czxvU.  czzzIt.  cxi.)  Justlnlao  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  civil  and  errlrslia 
Ileal  law. 

(131)  In  pare  Greek,  v^pvum  Is  not  a  common  word ;  nor  can  the  proper  meaning,  for«leailoa,be  etrktly 
mpplM  to  matiimontal  sin.  In  a  flfuratlve  sense,  how  (br,  and  to  what  oflenoes,  may  it  be  encoded  1 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue  1  Of  what  original  word  is  mpntm  the  tranttaxlon  t 
Bow  vartously  Is  diat  Greek  word  translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modem !  Tbeie  are  two 
(Mark  z.  U,  Luke  xvl.  18,)  to  one  (MatUiew  ziz.  S,)  that  such  ground  of  divorce  was  not  excepted  by 
iesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to  thine,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  tiie  giving  oflbnoe  •tihm 
to  the  school  of  Sammal  or  to  UiatofHillel  (Sclden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iil.  c.  I8-^S9.  S&SI)  * 

(132)  T!ie  principles  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (InttituL  I.  i.  tiL  x.) :  and  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  dlflerent  nations  of  antiquity  ooncemlng  forbidden  degreee,  Ite.,  ar«  oopkiwly 
explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  In  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (p.  106.  314—330),  a  work  of  amadiig,  UwMh 
various,  rradint;  but  whkrfa  cannot  be  praised  for  phlloeophlcal  precision. 

(133)  When  her  fbUier  Agrippa  died  (A.D.  44),  Berenice  was  sixteen  years  of  age  'Joseuh.  lorn.  I. 
AnthittiL  Judaic  1.  xix.  c  B,  p.  IklB,  ediL  Havercamp).  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  o'd  wbca 
Titus  ( A.  D.  79,)  Invitus  Invliam  lavisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy  or  paaloni  ef 
the  tender  Radne. 

(134)  The  JBmHa  em^nx  of  Tirgll  (iGneid,  vlll.  OB,)  aeems  to  be  numbered  aaoBC  ite  inniimi 
who  waned  wlUi  Mark  Antony  agaiast  Augustna,  Uie  eenate,  and  ibe  gods  of  Italy 
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to  legtfiinate  their  natural  children,  the  conversion  was  instantly  perfonned  by 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  Bdeiity 
thejr  had  already  tried/  Bj  this  epithet  of  naUuralf  the  offspring  of  the  con- 
cubine were  distinguished  from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitution^ 
and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life ; 
and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law, 
bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from 
whom  they  mieht  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  strangv  ^  or  a  citizen 
The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  without  reproaoi  as  the  children 
of  the  3Ute.(135)t 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words,  of  tutor  and  pupil^ 
which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,(l36)  is  of  a  very 
simple  and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always 
be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friena.  If  the  deceased  father  had 
not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnatSf  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  degree, 
were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehen- 
sive of  ezposinr  the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death ; 
but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the  chaige  of  tute- 
lage should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the 
father,  and  the  line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure 
was  supplied  by  the  nomination  ot  the  pnetor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of 
the  provmce.  But  the  {>erson  whom  they  named  to  ihafubHc  office  might  be 
legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous 
enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guardianships  with 
which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the  immunities  wbich  were  granted 
to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till 
the  infant  could  speak  and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  au- 
thority was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent  no 
act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige 
others  for  nis  personal  benefit.  It  i^  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often 
fl^ave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  diligence 
or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation 
of  his  s^acred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians 
at  fourteen;^  but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those  of 
the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  youth 
from  his  own  inexperience  and  headstrons:  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been 
first  instituted  by  the  prstor,to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal 
or  madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the  same 
protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of 
'*wenty*five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
parents,  husbands,  or  (B^uardians;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obejT^  was  never 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least 
was  the  stem  and  haughty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly 
mollified  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

11.  The  original  right  of  property,  can  onl^  be  justified  by  the  accident  or 
merit  of  prior  occupancy  \  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  civil ians.(l 37^  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a 
sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  be- 
comes in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the 
hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his 
time  and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.    His  hungry  brethren  can- 

(135)  Th«  humble,  Init  legal  rights  of  cnncablnei  and  natural  children,  aieitaied  in  the  ImUuitea  (1. 1 
th.  X.),  the  Pandeett  (I.  t.  tlL  tH  ),ihe  Code,  (I.  v.  tlL  zxv.)  and  the  Novels,  (txxlv.  Izxxiz.)  1'he  researcbea 
of  Heltieoeius  and  Glannone  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiam  Poppvanit  c.  !▼.  p.  104—175.  Opere  PusUiuine, 
f.  108—158,)  iltuslrate  Uils  Inierestlng  and  domestic  subJecL 

(1.10)  See  the  article  ofgaardians  and  wards  la  tile  InsUlutes  (1. 1.  UL  xUfr-url.),  the  Pandects  0*  xxvl. 
XzvH.)  and  the  Code.  (I.  ▼.  tlL  xxvll)— Ixx.) 

(137)  f  nsUmt  L 11.  tit.  i.  II.  Gompare  the  puns  and  precise  reasoning  of  Cains  and  Helneeeius  (I.  il.  tit. 
I.  p.  OS-OIO  wiUi  the  loose  prolUtty  of  TbeopUliv  (p.  907-905).  The  opinions  of  Ulplan  aie  proscned 
totiwPwJettsq  Ltft.TU.hf.41,Na.l).  "^    "^  *^^         "^ 
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not,  wlthcMit  ft  sense  of  their  own  injiMtice,  eitort  from  the  hunter  the  ffaoie  of 
the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity.  ^  Ifliis  pro 
vident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tractable 
to  the  arts  of  education,  he .  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service  of 
their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone.    If  be 
encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sustenance  and  his  own,«  barren  waste 
is  converted  into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  laboun  create  a  new 
value,  and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
revolving  year.    In  the  successive  states  of  society  the  hunter,  the  shepherd, 
the  hus^ndman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  two  reasons  which  Ibrcibljr 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind :  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit 
of  their  own  indus&y ;  and,  that  every  man  who  envies  their  fehcity,  may  pur- 
chase similar  acouisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar  diligence.    Such,  in  truth, 
may  be  the  freeaom  and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.    But 
the  colony  multiplies,  while  the  space  still  continues  the  same :  the  commoo 
rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ; 
each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed  by  tbe  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it  asserts  tbe 
claim  of  the  nrst  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
waters.    In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice,  tbe  steps  are 
silent,  the  shades  are  almost  imperceptiole,  and  tbe  absolute  monopoly  is 
guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.    The  active  insatiate  pnnciple 
of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of  life  and  tbe  wages  of  industry;  andas 
soon  as  civil  government  and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they 
become  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.    Except  in  the  singular 
institutions  of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an  Agrarian  law 
as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation.    Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition,  ana  an 
obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower  of  Romulus  had  been 
endowed  with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two  iMf  era,(l38)  a  statute  which 
confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  acres  of  land.    The  original  territory  of  Rome  consisted  only 
of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  do- 
mestic exchange  could  add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.    But  the  goods  of  an 
alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier ;  the  city 
was  enriched  by  the  profitable  trade  of  war :  and  tbe  blood  of  her  sons  was  the 
only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian  sneep,  the  slaves  of  Britain,  or  tbe 
gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.    In  the  lar^ua&;e  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  a^e  orJusiinian,  these  spoils  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  otmancepa  or  manoptiifn,  taken  with  the  hand  ;  and 
whenever  they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some  assu- 
rance that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citi- 
zen.(l39)    A  citizen  could  onl}[  forfeit  his  riehts  by  apparent  dereliction,  and 
such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  coula  not  easily  be  presumed.    Yet, 
according  to  the  twelve  tables,  a  proscription  of  one  year  for  moveables,  and 
of  two  years  for  immoveables,  abolished  the  claim  of  tne  ancient  master,  if  the 
actual  possessor  had  acauired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  tbe  person  whom 
be  believed  to  be  tbe  lawful  proprietor.(140)    Such  conscientious  injustice, 
without  any  mixture  of  fraud  or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a 
small  repuolic ;  but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years, 
determined  by  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire. 
It  is  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal 

038)  The  kenHmm  of  the  ant  Romant  to  defined  by  Varro  (de  Re  RueticAf  1.  i.  c.  9,  p.  Ul,  c  10,  p.  ISO, 
161,  edit  Gemer),  and  elouded  by  Pliny's  declamation  (Htot.  Natur.  zvilt.  9).  A  Joai  and  leanied  oom- 
Bient  is  KiveD  in  the  Adminiefratlon  dee  Terree  ches  lea  Romaina  (p.  19—66).* 

(139)  The  rcf  maneipe  is  explained  rroro  faint  and  remote  lie hta  by  (Jlpian  (Fragment  tit.  zvlO.  p.  618, 
610,)  and  Bynkenhoek  (Opp.  torn.  1.  p.  306—315).  The  definition  to  somewhat  ar bitraiy ;  and  as  now 
except  myself  have  anlgned  a  reason,  I  am  diflideot  of  my  own. 

(140)  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  toI.  1. jp.  493,)  Infers  that  there  could  not  Om  be 
more  order  and  settlement  tn  Italy  than  mip  among  the  Tartars.  By  the  dviUan  of  hto  advenaiy 
Wallace  be  to  re[«Mched,  and  Mt  without  rauoDilbroverlooUng  the  condlUina.   luUtat.  L IL  til.  vit 
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fortane  has  been  remarked  bj  the  ciFiliam,  and  their  general  idea  of  ptoperty 
is  that  of  slinple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate  eiceptioni 
of  use,  o(utt^ruetf{14{)o(serviivdes,{i4i)  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour 
on  lands  ana  bouses,  are  abundantly  explainea  by  the  professors  of  jurispnidenoe. 
The  claims  of  property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division* 
or  the  transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  subtlety 
by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  determined  by  bis  death . 
but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance  of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in 
his  children,  the  associates  of  bis  toil  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  jsnd 
age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow  and  distant  improvementSf 
by  the  tender  hope  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The 
princ^le  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been  variousdy 
established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  oi 
by  some  partial  example,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence. 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated  from  the  equalitr 
of  nature,  much  less  than  the  Jewisb,(l43)  the  Athenian,(l44)  or  the  English 
institutions. (146)  On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  bis  descendants,  unless  they 
were  already  freed  from  hb  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of 
bis  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown ;  the 
two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  \ewei ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been 
intercepted  br  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  bjr  his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the 
r^bt  of  succession  must  divei^ge  to  the  collateral  branches.  The  degrees  o. 
kindred(146)  are  numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir ; 
my  father-  stands  in  the  first  decree,  my  brother  in  the  second,*  bis  children  in 
the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  tne  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pic- 
tured in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made 
essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of  Rome ;  the  agnalSf  or  persona 
connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  deme, 
to  an  equal  partition ;  but  a  female  was  tncapaole  of  transmitting  any  legal 
claims ;  and  the  cognaU  of  every  rank,  without  excepting  the  near  relation  ota 
mother  and  a  son,  were  disinherited  bj  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and 
aliens.  Amon^  the  Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  fuxms 
and  domestic  rites ;  the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or  Marcellus, 
distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or  families  of  the  Corne- 
lian or  Claudian  race ;  the  default  of  the  agnaiSf  of  the  sape  surname,  was 
supplied  by  a  laiger  denomination  of  gentiles j  and  the  vinlance  of  the  laws 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  rePigion  and  property. 
A  similar  principle  dictated  the  Voconian  law,(147)  which  abolished  the  right 

(Ul)  S«e  the  iBrtitotM  (1.  i.  dt  iv.  ▼.)  and  Um  Pandtcla.  (L  tU.)  Noodt  Iim  compoMd  •  learned  aod 
distinct  treatlw  de  Un^fntetu.    Opp.  torn.  1.  p.  387— 47& 

'143)  Tbe  queetioiie  d»  StrvUmHAut  are  dteuawd  in  tbe  InalltiitM  (1.  iL  tit  ill.)  and  tbe  Pandeda.  (L 
tUL)  Cicero  (pro  Hureai,  e.  9,)  and  Lactantiua  (InsUtiit.  DiYin.  I.  L  e.  1,)  afltet  to  laugh  at  the  tnalgiii- 
llcaat  doctrloe,  de  aqu*  pluvi*  arcendS,  Stc.  Yet  it  might  be  of  flvquent  uae  among  litigious  iielghboiin» 
beth  in  town  and  eountry. 

(143)  Among  the  patrlarcha,  the  flnt-born  enjoyed  a  rayadc  and  fpirttnal  prtnngenttare  (Oeneeie  xmw 
3t).  In  the  land  of  Canaan  be  was  entitled  to  a  dooble  portion  of  Inberitance  (Deuteronomy  zxi.  X7,.  wtth 
lie  Clere^s  Judleioin  Commentary). 

(144)  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at  the  dleeretlon  of  theh- 
brolheia.  flee  tbe  tkiiptKot  pleadings  of  lacus  (In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Greek  omtors),  illustrated 
by  the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  wmiam  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

(145)  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  Inlierlts  aU  the  land,  a  law,  says  tbe  orthodox  Jtidge  Blaekatone 
(Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Encland,  vol.  11  p.  315),  unjust  only  In  the  opfailon  of  younger  broUiers. 
It  may  be  of  some  poHtleal  use  in  raarpeoing  their  Industry. 

(14S)  Blacksione*s  Table*  (vol.il.  p.  SK,)  represent  and  compare  the  decieee  of  the  civil,  wlUi  those 
ef  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate  tract  of  Jnlloa  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  afllnlbus,  is  inserted 
or  abridged  la  tbe  Pandects.  (L  xizvMi.  tit.  x.)     In  the  seventh  degree  he  computes  (No.  18,)  10B3 


(147)  The  VocoQlaii  law  wae  enacted  fai  Uie  year  of  Room  flB4i    Tbe  yoonger  Bdpio,  whc 
Mventeen  years  of  ige  (Fienabenlaa,  Boiplennat.  lAwfmn,  lAyri  40),  Ibund  an  occasion  of 

Vol.  I11.-N 
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of  female  inheritance.  As  lone  as  Fii^ins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriaf  e,  tiM 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguisned  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the  equal 
succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported  their  pride  and  luxury,  and  migfat 
transport  into  a  foreign  house  the  riches  of  their  falbers.  While  the  maxims  ot 
Qato(l48)  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and 
virtuous  mediocrity ;  till  female  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed ;  and  every 
salutary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rirour 
of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  e<]utty  of  the  praetors.  Their  edicts 
restored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  agfiaUf  they  preferred  the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the 
name  of  the  gentiles,  whose  title  ana  character  were  insensibly  covered  with 
oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was  established  io 
the  Tertullian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new 
and  more  imp^artial  order  was  inlroducecl  by  the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected 
to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of  masculine  and 
female  kindred  were  confounded :  the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral 
series,  was  accurately  deBned ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
blood  and  affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman  dti* 
zen.(l49) 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the  general 
and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver ;  but  this  order  is  frec^uently  violated  by 
the  arbitrary  and  partial  wiU»  wnich  prolonged  the  dominion  of  the  testator 
beyond  the  grave.flSO)  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  nse  or  abuse 
of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged  :  it  was  introduced  at  Athens  by 
the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the  private  testaments  of  the  father  of  a  family  are 
authorized  by  the  twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,(l51)  a 
Roman  citizen,  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty 
curis  or  parishes,  and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an 
occasional  act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  each 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in  the  presence 
of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  people  ;  a  sixth 
witness  attested  their  concurrence ;  a  seventh  weighed  the  copper  money, 
which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary  purchaser ;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated 
by  a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  sii^ular  ceremony,n52) 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Se- 
venis ;  but  the  praetors  had  alreadj^  approved  a  more  simple  testament,  for 
which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  aU 
legal  exception,  and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important 
act.  A  domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hia 
children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  accordinj^  to  the  degrees  of 
their  merit  or  his  'affection ;  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an  unworthy 
son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  and  the  mortifying  preference  of  a  stranger. 
But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  recommended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter, 
could  no  longer  lie  disinherited  by  their  silence ;  they  were  compelled  to  name 


hb  genenwity  to  his  moUier,  ■btera,  Itc  (Potybluf,  lorn.  11.  L  zzxi.  p.  1453—1464,  tdit  Groaor,  •  d 
UewliDeM). 

(148)  L«iein  yoconlam  (Ernertl,  Clnrta  Clceroniana)  magnA  toco  bonla  lateribas  (at  bnr  yean  of  age) 
■aaainem,  nyu  old  Cato  (de  Senectute,  c  5).    Aulua-GdHua  (vH.  J3,  xvU.  0,)  baa  saved  Bome  paangca. 

(149)  Be9  the  law  of  lucceatlon  in  the  Inatitutea  of  Caiua  (I.  ii.  Uc  vttl.  p.  130—144,)  and  Justiniao  (L 
ill.  tit  t— vl.  whh  the  Greek  version  of  Theophllua,  p.  515— 575.58&~«00),  Uie  Paadccia  (1.  zzxvUL  tlL  tL 
— ztH),  the  Code  (L  tI.  Ut.  iv— Iz.)  and  Uie  Novela.  (exvlii.) 

(150)  That  aucceasion  was  the  mZe,  testament  the  excalion^  is  proved  by  Taylor  (Etementa  of  Civil 
Law,  p.  519— 9S7),  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited  writer.  In  the  second  ami  third  books,  the  metbod  of 
the  Institutes  Is  doubtless  preposterous ;  and  Uie  chanceltor  Duquessoau  (Oeuvres,  lorn.  L  Pl  87S,)  wialm 
hts  countryman  Domat  In  the  place  of  Trlboniaa.  Tet  Mssamts  before  mcmsHms  Is  WA.nnir  Cto 
lutttral  trUtr^thtdvU  lam*, 

(151)  Prior  examples  of  iosiameBla  are  perhaps  (hbukma.  At  AUtens  a  cMUEms  flttber  only  coold  naks 
a  will  (Plutarch,  In  Bakme,  torn.  i.  p.  164.    See  Isvus  and  Jones.) 

(153)  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetoniuj  (In  August  clOl,  in  Neron.  c.  4.)  who  m» 
be  studied  as  a  oode  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  ii.  p.  976,;  is  sorprlaed  Amy  U 
iuSificmt  Y9a4t*9iv  erase  fuv  «roXar«n  vXiypeMfisr,  cnpet  it  mXsvi  raf  svuv.  The  langiiata  of  Ulpfaui 
iFra^Dent  tit  zz.  p.  687,  edit  BdmltiBg}  Is  alnoai  too  eiclttslv»-«olum  la  om  «M. 
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titt  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enu- 
merated the  sole  causes  that  could  justiff  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principies 
of  nature  and  society.(t53^  Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  nad 
been  reserved  for  tne  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or 
complaint  of  inqffidot%$  testament ;  to  suppose  that  their  father's  understand ins^ 
was  impaired  by  sickness  or  ag;e ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous 
sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  majgistrate.  In  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, an  essential  distinction  was  admitted  between  tlie  inheritance  and 
the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the 
twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the  testator,  represented  his  civil  and  reli- 
gious character,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  dischai^d  the 
gitb  of  friendship  or  liberali^  which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the 
name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  might 
exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion  ;  to  deduct,  before  the  pajrment  of 
the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  of  his  own  emolument.  A  reasonable  time  was 
allowed  to  examine  the  proportbn  between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide 
whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the  benefit 
of  an  inventoiy,  the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation 
of  the  effects.  The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life  or 
rescinded  a(!er  his  death ;  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  him, 
or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  leg^l  disqualification.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third 
heirs,  to  replace  each  other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the 
incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  cequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied 
by  a  similar  substitution.(l54)  But  the  power  of  tne  testator  expired  witn  the 
acceptance  of  the  testament ;  each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired 
the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law 
was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  confine  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of  codicils.  If  a 
.Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province  of  the  empire,  he 
addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled 
with  honour,  or  neeflected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which  the  Judges 
before  the  a^re  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to  enforce.  A  codicil  mieht 
be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language  ;  but  the  subscription  of  five 
witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was  the  g[enuine  composition  of  the  author.  His 
intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal ;  and  the  invention  o(JifIei- 
comtrUssOj  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive 
jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  mi^ht  be  the  friend  or  benefactor 
of  a  childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his  heir. 
The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the  l^cy 
or  inheritance  of  a  woman  ro  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ;(l65) 
and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  bouse. 
The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  susgested  a. liberal  artifice :  a 
qualified  citizen  was  named  m  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction  that 
be  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended. 
Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situation ;  they  had  sworn 
to  observe  the  laws  of  their  countiy,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their 
oath ;  and  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus 
relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments  andcodi- 

(133)  Jofltinian  (Novell,  ezv.  No.  3, 4,)  eoumeralM  only  Uie  puUle  and  private  crlmar  ib^  whicb  m  mm 
nifht  likAWiMdMnlierit  hit  father.* 

IM)  The  tubttitutUnt  ldei-tommu*airu  of  Uie  modem  elvll  law  to  a  feadal  Idea  frafted  on  (tm 

man  jurtopnidonce,  and  bears  acazcely  any  reeennblance  to  the  ancient  fldei-erminilaea.  Inatltntlona  du 

'  Prancoii,  tim.  I.  p.  347-^383.    Deniaiart,  Deciaiona  de  Juriepnidenee,  torn.  Iv.  p.  577-404.    They 

Mracched  to  Um  Iburth  degree  by  an  abuae  of  Uie  cUzth  Novel;  a  partial,  perpleiedf  dedamatmy 

(^  Dtoo  CMrioi (IOIB.U.  L Ivl  p. 814.  wtth  Eelaiar*a  Nocaa)fpaelflea  In  Greek  wNiey  Um  mu  of 


Droit  Prai 
were 
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ciby  and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  repuhlican  junspm* 
dence.(166)  But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degeneratea  into  some  abuse^ 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pe^asian  decrees,  to  reserve 
one-fourth  of  the  estate:,  or  to  transfer  on  the  bead  oi  the  real  heir  all  the  debts 
and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and 
titeral ;  but  the  language  of  trusts  and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians. (157) 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their  public  and  private 
relations ;  but  their  specific  Migadoni  to  each  other  can  only  be  the  eflect  of, 
1.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or,  3.  an  injury ;  and  when  these  obligations  are  rati- 
fied oy  law,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  judicial 
tKtum.  On  thb  principle  the  civilians  of  every  country  have  erected  a  similar 
jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  universal  reason  and  justice. (158) 

I.  The  goddess  o(failh  ^of  human  and  social  faith)  was  worshipped,  not  only 
in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient 
in  the  more  amijlble  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  tbey  astonished 
the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most  burthensome 
engagements. (159)  Yet  among  the  same  people,  according  to  the  rigid  maxims 
of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs,  a  naked  pacty  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did 
not  create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a 
9tipulaiion.  Whatever  might  be  the  etymokej  of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always  expressed  in  the 
mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.  1  do  promise,  was  the 
repl^  of  ^mpronius.  The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his  ability 
and  inclination,  might  be  separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seius ;  and  the  benebt 
of  partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the  strict 
theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly 
re<|uired  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ;  and  the  citizen  who 
might  have  obtained  a  legal  security,  mcurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  neglect  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians  successfully  laboured 
to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  pne» 
tors,  as  the  euardians  of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a 
voluntary  ana  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable 
obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy. (160^ 

3.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  contracted  by  the  deli- 
very of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of  rear.(l6l)  A 
grateful  return  is  due  to  the  author  of  a  benefit!  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with 
the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution. 
In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  b  on  the  side  of  the 
lender  only,  in  a  deposite  on  the  side  of  the  receiver;  out  in  a  pledge^  and  the 
rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an 
equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  The  Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamental 
diflferenoe  between  the  commoaatum  and  the  mutuum^  which  our  poverty  ib 
reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of  a  loan.    In 

(15S}  The  revolatlong  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inherllance  are  findy,  Uiough  aometfanet  fluclfbttf, 
deduced  by  Mooteequleu.    Eeprit  dee  Lolz,  I.  xxvif . 

(157)  or  Um  civil  Jariepindanee  of  Mceenloiu,  teetamenti,  codlelle,  lecaciee,  and  tnuta,  the  priadplm 
•re  eMsertalned  in  the  Inetitutee  of  Calue  (1.  U.  Ut  tt-lz.  p.  91—144),  JueUnian  (I  li.  Ul  z— xxv.)  and 
Theopbilne  (p.  338—514) ;  and  Uie  Immenae  detail  occuplea  twelve  hooka  ,zzvlll— xudz.)  of  die 


(]»)  The  Inadtutea  of  Caiua  a  it.  titlz.  z.  p.  144-814),  of  iuaUnian  d  ill.  tft.  ziv— zxz.  I.  It.  tit.  i- 
vi.),  and  of  TbeophUus(p.  619—807),  diatlngubhee  four  aorta  of  obligationa— aut  r<,  aat  vcrMr,  aut  ttterit, 
aul  etmMoum :  but  I  conreea  myaelf  partial  to  my  own  diviaion.* 

(159)  How  much  la  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polyblua  (I.  v1.  p.  003, 1,  zzxi.  p.  1459, 14AQ,)  auperlor 
to  vaaoe,  Indlacrlmlnale  applauae— omnium  mazime  et  prccipue  Adem  eiiluit    A,  Gdliua,  u.  1. 

(160)  The  ina  Prelorlnm  de  Pacita  et  Tranaactlonibus  la  a  iieparate  and  Mtlefhetnry  trcatlae  of  Gerard 
Noodt  (Opp.  tom.  I.  p.  48a— 564).  And  I  will  here  obeerve  that  the  univeraitlea  of  Holland  and  Branden- 
kuifh,  in  the  beglnoing  of  the  preaent  oentuiy,  appear  lo  have  atudled  the  civil  law  on  the  moat  Juat  and 
liberal  prindpli!8.t 

(161)  The  nice  and  varloue  aubject  of  contracts  by  conaent,  la  anread  over  four  hooka  (zvU>  n.^  of  tin 
Pandctli^  and  la  OM  of  the  parte  beat  dcaervlBf  of  Um  attendoa  of  an  EaffUah  atodautt 
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tke  S>niier,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restoie  the  same  individual  things  with 
which  he  had  beeA  cuxommodoUea  for  the  temporary  supply  of  bis  wants ;  m 
the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  bis  use  and  consumption,  and  he  dtschaii^d  this 
mMttud  eng^j^menty  by  substituting  the  same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just 
estimation  ot  number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  (he  contract  ot  saUf  the 
absolute  dommion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the  benefit 
with  an  adequate  suin  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price  or  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  contract,  that  of  location^  is  of 
a  more  complicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for 
a  definite  term  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  thing  itself  must  be  restored 
to  the  owner  with  an  additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  em- 
ployment. In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  he  added,  those  of  part- 
nership and  commissions,  the  civilians  sometimes  iinagfne  the  delivery  ofthe 
object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  hypaUueci; 
and  the  as^reement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the 
chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  ofthe  purchaser.  It  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed, that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts 
the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this 
boundless  subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money, 
the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  affect  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to 
advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandly,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  conta- 
gion, or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  proportionaole  relief  from  the  equity  of 
the  laws ;  five  years  were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improve- 
ihents  could  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who  at  each  moment  mi^ht  be  ejected 
by  the  sale  of  the  estate.(162)  Usury ,(163)  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the 
city,  had  been  discouragea  by  the  twelve  tables,(164)  and  aooiisbed  by  the 
clamours  of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated 
by  the  discretion  of  the  praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Justi- 
nian. Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate  profit  of  four 
per  eetU, ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ; 
eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  twelve 
was  granted  to  i\|utical  endurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted 
to  define ;  but,  except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
usury  was  severely  restrained.(165)  The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned 
by  the  clergjr  of  the  East  and  West  ;(166)  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit, 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  ot  the  republic,  has  resisted  with  equal 
firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.(l67) 

(IflS)  The  covenantti  of  rent  tre  dsffoed  in  the  Pandeeii  (I.  xlz.;  and  Uw  CMe.  (1*  >▼•  tit.  Izr.)  The 
Vtlnquenalnm,  or  Mrm  of  flv«  year*,  a|>pean  to  luive  been  a  euetom  ratber  than  a  law ,  but  In  Fimnee  all 
leam  of  land  w*re  determined  In  nine  jreare.  Thto  limitation  was  removed  oniv  in  the  year  1775  (Encv- 
elopedie  Methudique,  lom.  l.de  la  Jurlaprudance,  p.  668. 669),  and  I  amaorry  to  ooeerve  that  it  yetprevaUa 
la  tlM  beauieoua  and  happy  eountiy  where  I  am  permitted  to  reelde. 


(163;  I  mtfht  impUcitiy  acquieiie  In  the  aeaae  and  leamini  of  the  three  booka  of  6.  Noodt,  de  fsnore 
It  oaurla  (0pp.  torn.  L.  p.  175  869).  The  InterpreiatloQ  of  the  mmmu  or  cemutimm  lunrm  at  twelve,  the 
McierM  at  one  per  eeat,  la  malntafawd  by  the  be«  eriltee  and  civUiane ;  Noodi  (1.  U.  c  9.  p.  907),  Gravlna 


(Opp.  pw  305,  *c 810),  Heineeelua (AnUqiltat.  ad  lnalUut.L  ill.  tit.  zv.),  Monte«|uieii  (Eeprit  d«a  Loix, 
L  xxlLe.88,toa.  H.  p. 36,  Defenee  de  rEeprlt  dee  Lois,  ten  HL  p.478,  ^.),  aai  above  ail,  John  Frederic 
Gffoaovtna  (de  Peeunla  Veierl,  I.  IIL  cI3,  p.  313-887.  and  hit  three  Anlezegeaea,  p.  455-655),  the 
founder,  or  at  leaai  tka  ehanpiOB,  oTtMa  ptobaUa  opinion;  which  ia,  perhape,  perplexed  wUh  ume 

(164)  Frimo  xil  tabaNtf  ianelnim  cat  Monla  nadvio  tenore  »mplttta  ezeioeiet  fTaek.  Annal.  vl.  16), 
Poor  pen  (laye  Monteequleo,  Eiprlt  dee  Lolz,  I.  zzil.  e.  83,)  qii*on  aolt  verii  dans  Thialolre  de  Rome,  oa 
▼erra  qa*nne  pareille  M  ne  devoit  pae  era  rmivrafi  dee  daoemvlra.  Wae  Tadtua  ifaormnt— or  stupid  1 
Bat  the  wiaer  and  asore  virtoous  p«ricians  micht  sacrUoe  their  avariee  to  their  ambition,  and  might 
aitempc  to  cheeic  the  odious  praetiet  by  each  iaiereat  aa  no  laoder  would  acoepl,  and  aueta  penalties  as  no 
debtor  would  Inear.* 

(165)  Juadniaa  has  not  eondflae<>aded  to  eiw  iwiry  a  plaee  in  his  rnedlntes ;  bat  Uie  neoeoMry  rakv 
•Dd  rwstrieilons  aie  Inserted  In  the  Pandects  (I.  xxll.  tU.  f.  ii.)  and  the  Code.  (I.  iv.  tit.  zxxil  zuiii.) 

(166)  The  (htiien  are  unanlmoua  (Barbeyrae,  Morale  dee  Feres,  p.  144,  fcc) ;  Cyprian,  Laciantiiis, 
Ba4l,  Ohrysoe-om  (see  Mb  frivolooe  arvumentsin  Noodt,  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  188),  Oresory  of  Nyssa,  Auibrwe. 
Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  ofoounells  and  casaUts. 

(ItfT)  Caio,  Seiieea,  Plutarch,  hava  loudly  oondamned  Uie  practice  or  abuse  of  usury.    According  to 
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d.  Nature  and  aociety  impose  the  strict  oblifcation  of  repairing  an  injiiiy; 
and  the  sufferer  bj  private  injustice,  acquires  a  personal  rigiit  and  a  legitimate 
action.  If  the  property  of  another  be  intrusted  to  Dur  care,  the  reciuisite  degree 
of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  benefit  wbicb  we  derive  from  such 
temporary  possession;  vre  are  seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable  acci- 
dent, but  tbe  consequences  of  a  voluntaiy  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the 
autbor.(l68)  ,  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered  bis  stolen  goods  b^  a  civil 
action  of  theft ;  they  mignt  pass  tbrou||^h  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent 
bands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  yean  could  exlii^isb  his 
original  claim.  They  were,  restored  by  tbe  sentence  of  the  prstor,  and  the 
injury  was  compensated  by  double  or  tbreefold,  or  even  quadruple  damages, 
as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  rol>ber 
had  been  surprised  in  tbe  fact  or  detected  by  a  subsequent  research.  The 
Aquilian  law(l69)  defended  the  living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and 
cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence  :  the  highest  price  was  allowed 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  tbe  domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  pre- 
cedine[his  death  ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  da};s  was  granted  on  the  destruc- 
tion oT  any  other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened 
by  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  ^nsibility  ot  the  individual :  the  pain  or 
the  di^race  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  pecuniaiy 
equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  Decemvirs  had  confounded  all 
hasty  insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by  condemning 
the  ags^ressor  to  tbe  common  penalty  of  twenty  •five  asse$.  But  the  same 
denomination  of  money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the 
weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  him- 
self in  the  cheap  amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  hw  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  strikii^  on  the  face  the  inoffensive 
Passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamours 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value  of  one 
sbilling.f  170)  The  equity  of  the  pretors  examined  and  estimated  the  distinct 
merits  ot  each  particular  complaint.  In  the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  tbe 
magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  consider  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may  aggravate  tbe  shame  and  sufferings  of 
the  injured  person ;  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an 
example,  he  invaded  the  province,  though  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  U 
the  criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered  by  eight  horses, 
is  repr^isented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in 
the  punishment  of  the  most  airocious  crimes.(171)  But  this  act  of  justice,  or 
revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victor}r,  and  at  the 
command  of  a  single  man.  The  above  tables  afford  a  more  decisive  proof  of 
the  national  spirit  since  they  were  framed  by  tbe  wisest  of  the  senate,  and 
accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the  people ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of 
Draco,(^172]  are  written  in  characters  of  blood. (173)    They  approve  the  inbu- 

tlM  etymoloor of  ftfiiu  and  r»mf,  the  prinelpaili  rappowd  to  rnunu  the  intantt:  •  braed  of  btnea 
BetaL  eiclalnwSDakipearo— ^nd  Uie  itase  ft  Uie  echo  oftiie  puBlfe  voice^ 

(168)8ir  William  Jooea  haa  given  an  Ingenious  and  rational  Enay  on  the  Law  of  BallmenL  (Lo»* 
don,  1781,  p.  JS7,  Svo.)  He  ia  perhapa  the  only  lawyer  equally  oonvenant  with  the  yeai^booka  of 
Weatminiter,  the  Oommentarlea  of  Ulpian,  the  Attk  pleadingi  of  Iwus,  and  the  aentencea  of  Arataiaa 
and  Persian  cadfaia. 

(lOlh  Noodt  (0pp.  toBiL  L  p.  137— ITS,;  has  composed  a  separale  trsaiise,  ad  Lagom  Aqolliam.  (Pandect 
I  is.  tlL  II.) 

(170)  Attlns  Gellfais  (Noct  Atdc  xx«l,)  bwiowed  his  story  fkom  the  Oommentartas  of  O.  Xittboo  on  the 
zUlablea. 

(171)  The  narrative  of  Livy  (L  98.)  Is  welf  htv  and  aolenni.  At  ta  dictis  Alhane  BBaDeras  is  a  harah 
reflection^  unworthy  of  VictU*s  humanity  (iEoeid,  vili.  S«3).  Heyne.  wiUi  hia  uaual  good  taate,  ohacr^ cs 
that  tbe  subject  was  too  horrid  for  tbe  ahield  of  iBoeas  (torn.  ill.  p.  SW). 

(179)  The  age  of  Draoo  (Olympiad  xzxiz.  Uia  fixed  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (Canon  nHonicoe,  p.  583— 
9M,)  and  Oonlni  (PaaU  Attfcl,  ioiq.  ]XL  p.  «).  Por  his  laws,  see  the  wrhers  oo  the  gowmineiit  el 
Athena,  Siipmlos,  lleuisiai,  Potter,  Ibe. 

(173)  The  seventh,  de  ddictis,  of  Uie  zil  tables  Is  delineated  by  Gravlna  (Opp.  p.  993, 993,  with  a  com- 
nentary,  p.  914-430).  Aolus  GeUtus  (u  1  ^  and  the  Collailo  Legom  Moeaftcmnun  eC  BMnanoruaa  Ubcd 
Mehoijibiall' 
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man  and  unequal  pnnciple  of  retaliation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  offender 
can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The 
decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality  the  slisrhter  cha:»tisement8  of  flagel- 
jation  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  ot  a  very  different  complexion  are  ad- 
judged worthy  of  death.  1.  Any  act  of  trecuon  as^ainst  the  state,  or  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode otexecution  was  painful  and 
ignominious :  the  head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  bia 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  aAer  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor, 
he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree. 
ft.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ;  whatever  mieht  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure, 
or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the 
common  feelings  ot  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison  is 
still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dageer ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  discover, 
in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the 
simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.(174) 
The  parricjde  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  g^titude,  was  cast  into 
the  river,  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dor,  and  a 
monkey,  were  successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companions. (175)  Italy 
produces  no  monkeys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.(176)  4.  The  malice  of  an 
incendiary.  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  waa 
delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to 
approve  the  justice  of  retaliation.  6.  Judicial  petjury.  The  corrupt  or  mali- 
cious witness  was  thrown  headloriR:  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his 
falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  toe  penal 
laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge, 
who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires^ 
whose  rude  strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The 
author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
be  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.(177)  8.  The  noc- 
turnal mischief  of  damaging  or  destroyiitt^  a  neighbour's  com.  The  criminal 
was  suspended  as  a  erateuil  victim ^to  Ceres,  but  the  sylvan  deities  were 
less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was  compensate*! 
by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  incanta* 
tions  ;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the 
strei^th  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  remove  from  their  seats  his 
deep-rooted  plantations.  The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent 
debtora  still  remains  to  be  told  ;  and  i  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of 
antiquity,  to  the  specious  refinements  of  modem  criticism.(178y  After  the 
judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  imce  were  allowed 
before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  feUow-citizen.  In  this 
private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food  ;  he  might  be  bound 

(174)  Livj  mendon  two  remarkaMa  aad  ilagftloaa  eraa,  of  3000  peiaoai  aceuwd.  and  of  ISO  noMa 
matront  convicted^  of  Um  crime  of  polioninK  (xl.  43.  viii.  18).  Mr.  Hume  dlicrlmioatei  Uie  afM  of 
private  and  ptiMIe  virtue  (Enayi,  vol.  i.  p.  S3, 33).  I  would  rather  say  tliat  lueb  ebullitlom  or  ml*- 
ehlef  (as  In  Pranoe  in  tlie  year  1080)  are  accklentt  and  prodigiee  whidi  leave  no  marks  on  tbe  bmb- 
ners  of  a  nation. 

(175)  The  xll  Tables  and  Cleeio  (pro  Rowio  Amerino,  cSS.  98,)  are  content  with  tbe  seek ;  Senecn 
(Excerpt.  Oontrovers.  v.  4f)adorna  It  with  serpents;  Juvenal  piiies  the  fullUess  monkey  (Innoxia  aimlft— 
Satir.  xlii.  156).  Hadrian  (apud  DoalUieum  Magistrum,  L  ill.  e.  16,  p.  '874.  K76,  with  Schulting *s  NoU) 
Modestinus  (PandecL  xlvUL  tU.  Ix.  leg.  9),  Constantlne  (God.  1.  it.  tit  xvH.)  and  Justinian  (Instltut.  1.  iv. 
tit.  xvlil.)  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricidiB.  But  this  fknelful  execution  was  simplliled  In 
practice.  Hndle  tamen  vivl  exuruntur  ^  ad  beetles  dantar.  Paul.  SeatenL  Recept.  1.  v.  tit  xxiv.  p.  SIS, 
•dlLSchulUo|. 

(176)  Tbe  flnit  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostlua,  after  the  wcond  Punk  war  (PluUrch-  In  RomulOi 
torn.  1.  p.  5T,.    During  the  Clmbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  flfit  matricide.    Liv.  Bpitom.  1.  IxviH. 

(177)  Horace  talks  of  Uie  fonntdine  fustis  (1.  il.  ^Ist.  ii.  154) ;  but  Cfasero  (de  RepuMici,  I.  iv.  apod 
Aogusdn.  de  CIvitat.  Dei,  Ix.  6,  In  Pragment.  PbikMoph.  torn.  III.  p.  393,  edit.  Oliver)  aflinns  Uiat  the 
decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  ofltence:  cum  perpaucas  res  capltea,  anxissent— p«rvc«c««/ 

(178)  Bynkerahoek  (Observat.  Juris.  Rom.  1. 1,  c.  1.  In  Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  9, 10,  II,)  labours  to  prove  that 
0ie  credltora  divided  not  the  &«dy,  but  ihe  ^riea,  of  the  Insolvent  debtor.  Yet  bis  lnterpretatk>n  h  ona 
•erpetual  harsh  met£2ihor ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of  auinaiian,  CaclUua,  FBv<h> 
afan,  and  TortuUiau    Bee  Aulus  Oelttus,  Noet.  Aaic  zxl 
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with  a  chain  of  fideen  mMinda  weight ;  ana  ma  lutt^ty  waa  thrice  expoaed  n 
the  market-place,  to  aoiicit  the  compassion  of  his  frienas  and  oountrjrmen.  At 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  loas  of  liberty  or 
life  ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slaveiy 
beyond  the  Tiber ;  but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting 
they  might  legally  dismember  bis  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  bomd 
partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savaee  law  have  insisted,  that  it  muat 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  contracting  debts  which 
they  \irere  unable  to  discbaige ;  but  experience  would  dissipate  thb  salutary 
terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable 
penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished, 
the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accuseiSt 
witnesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of  immoderate 
rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magistrates  from 
JnBicti^g  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal  punishment ;  and  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the 
spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil  actions,  the  peace 
and  iustice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  maintainea  bjr  the  private  jurisdiction 
of  the  citizens.  The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  jails,  are  the  outcasts  of 
society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to 
%norance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enor- 
mities, a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and  abuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  republic ;  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or  the 
atran^r,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  ana  this  strict  and  summary  justice  mieht  be 
exercised  without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Kome. 
£ach  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  confined,  like  that 
of  the  prstor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  actions ;  virtuous  principles  and 
habits  were  inculcated  By  the  discipline  of  education :  and  the  Roman  father 
was  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  dispooed, 
without  appeal,  of  their  Hie,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In  some 
pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to  avenge  his  private  or 

Eublic  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Romany 
iws,  approved  the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  thoueh  in  open  daylight 
a  robber  could  not  be  slain  without  some  previous  evidence  ot  danger  and 
complaint.  Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  bis  nuptial  bed  might  freely 
exercise  his  revenge  ;(179}  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was  excu^ 
by  the  provocation  ;(180)  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  hus- 
band was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or  that  the  parent  was 
condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  AAer  the  eipul- 
sion  of  the  king,  the  ambitious  nomas  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or 
'mitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods ;  each  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  armed  with  iae  sword  of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however 
repugnant  to  g^titude  or  prudence,  had  been  already  sanctified  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.(181)  The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the 
midst  of  peace,(l82)  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were  unknown  to  the 
Romans;  and,  auring  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  e<^ual 
fineedom  to  the  end  o?  the  punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition, 
and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes.    The  (ailure  of  penal  lawa  waa 

(179)  Th«  flnt  ip6Mh  of  Lysliw  (Relak*.  Orator.  Grvc.  torn.  ▼.  p.  9—480  *>  In  dHience  of  a  hoAaai 
who  bad  kUM  the  adulterer.  The  rif  ht  o^  biubanda  and  (kibera  at  Rome  aiid  Athene  la  dtocuaeed  wltk 
Bucli  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor.    Lectionee  Lyaiacc,  &  zi.  In  ftelake,  torn.  vt.  p.  m~308. 

(180)  See  Caaaubon  ad  Atheiueuin,  L  I.  c.  5,  p.  10.  Pereiifreni  raphanique  mugilcpqae  (Cktall.  pi  41, 
di,  edit  Voasian).  Hnne  mufille  Intrat  (Juvenal,  Satir.  i.  317).  Nunc  permlnzera  eabmea  (HoraL  L  1 
tear.  IL  44,)  famUia  atupranduin  dedit. . . . IVaudi  non  fulL    Val.  Mazim.  I.  vL  c.  1.  No  IS. 

(181)  Tbis  law  ia  ootioed  by  LIvy  (il.  8,)  and  Plutarch  (in  Publlcola,  inni.  I.  p.  187^ ;  and  It  fully  JnetiAM 
the  pttUte  opinion  od  Uie  death  of  Cesar,  which  Suetoniua  could  pubiiah  under  the  Imperial  go venii 
J«re  caeaoa  ezlatimalar  (In  Julio,  c  ?6).    Read  the  leuers  Uiat  paaied  between  Cicero  and  Hattiua  i 
■ontba  aOer  Uie  idea  of  Mareh  (ad  Fnm.  zi.  «7,  S8). 

(US)  IlpwTW  it  AAmuM  rw  n  nitipov  KoriBsvn.    Thucydld.  I.  L  c.  0.    The  Matoriaa  who 
tttoctacnnaiaiioe  aathe  taatof  dvUiuulou,  would  dladain  Uie  barbailaiu  of  a  European  court. 
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more  sensibly  felt  wben  eveiy  Tice  was  inflamed  by  (action  at  home  and  do- 
minion abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicefo,  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  privi- 
l^;e  of  anarchy ;  each  minister  of  the  repubhc  was  exalted  to  iHe  temptations 
ot  regnal  power»  and  their  yirtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of 
lusty  rapine,  and  cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for 
the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  h»m8elf,(183) 
that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  bis  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an 
ea.<:y  and  luxurious  exile. (184) 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary 
triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  license,  rather  than  to  oppress  the  lil^rty,  of 
the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  tour  thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens. (185)  But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  respected  the 
prejudices  of  the  times ;  and  instead  of  pronouncing^  a  sentence  of  death  s^ainst 
the  robber  or  assassin,  the  jgeneral  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate 
who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damans 
by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the  interdiction 
of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterward  the  rompeian  and  Julian, 
laws,  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  iurisprudence  ;(186^  and  the  em- 
perors, from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  disguised  tbeir  incrcasii^  ngour  under  the 
names  of  (be  original  authors.  But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraarcU' 
nary  painsy  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the  senate  was  always 
prepared  to  confound,  at  the  will  of  tbeir  masters,*  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their 
province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rieia  administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom  of 
the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  <?  the  empire,  and  the  Spanish  malefactor,  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba, 
on  a  lairer  and  more  lofty  cro8S.^187)  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the 
throne  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  iniportance,  appesfree 
to  surpass  the  Ajthonty  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation  and 
beheading  were  reserved  for  honourable  persons ;  meaner  criminals  were 
either  hanged  or  burned,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated  as  the 
enemies  of  society ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made  a  capital 
offence  ;(188)  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered  as  a  mere  civil  and 
private  injury.  The  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too 
often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which  he  nvght  incur  ^by  every  action  of  his 
hte. 


«  duMgM  oTENcily  (DiTfauUio  in  OBcUlam,  c  5),  wbieh  be 
l— 1.  Actio  in  Verrem,  e.  18),  and  waa  tiaaUjr content  wiia 
iU.  p.  1564.)  baa  noi  dlMamUed  tha  popular  auaplclon  and 


(183)  He  firat  raiad  at  mOtiM  (900,OOOL,)  tiie  li 
afterward  reduced  to  quadri^gmUM  ('jaajOOOL-^ 
frietM  (34,000(.).  Plutafch  Uo  Cicerao.  torn.  iU.  | 
leporu 

(184)  Venca  lived  near  thirtjr  years  aAar  hie  trial,  UU  the  leeond  triumvirate,  wben  he  waa  moaeribed 
ly  the  taste  or  Mark  Antony  Atr  Uie  mke  of  hie  Oirbuhian  plata     'Un.  UiM.  Natur.  luiv.  3. 

(185)  Such  is  Uie  number  aasigned  by  Valerius  Majdmus  (L  .y  c  9,  No.  I).  Floras  (Iv  SI,)  dla- 
tbifuiMbes  9000  senators  and  knights.  A^ifilan  (de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i.  ■  <tf,  lorn.  ii.  p.  133,  cdiu  Schwd- 
gKuser)  more  accurately  compum  40  vicliLie  of  the  seBaloriao  rank,  aad  1100  of  the  equestrian  census 
or  order. 

(186)  For  the  penal  law  (Lsffes  OmielKI^mpel^  J«IK  of  Sylla,  Fomsy,«Mi  the  Cosar«),8eetiM 
aentences  of  Paulus  (I.  iv.  tiu  xviU—ux.  p.  407— d8&  edit.  Sebultina),  the  Gniforian  Oode  iFrapnent.  I. 
six.  p.  705, 70S,  in  Sehuitlng),  the  Oollatio  Legum  Hosaicarum  et  RoBDananim  (tiL  k— xv.),  the  Theodo- 
aian  Code  (i.  Ix.),  the  Code  of  Justinian  (1.  iz.),  tiia  FaodeciB  (xlvUL),  tiM  Inaatutes  (I.  Iv.  tit.  xvlil.)  and 
the  Greek  version  of  TheophHus  (p.  917-«i8). 

(187)  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  bis  ward.  The  crime  waa  atrodous;  yet  the  paniahment  la 
reckoned  by  Suetonius  (o.  Oj  among  Uia  acta,  \a  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer  vebemena,  et  in  delio- 
tis  ooereeiidis  immodlcus. 

(188)  Theabacturusorabifeatores,who  drove  one  hone,  or  two  roaras  or  eaen,  or  five  hogs,  or  ten 
goats,  were  subject  to  capital  puniehmeot  (Paul  S«tntenL  Reeept.  1.  iv.  tit.  zviii.  p.  407,  408).  Hadrian  (ad 
Concll.  Bisiiec).  most  severe  where  the  oObaee  wm  most  frequent,  condemns  the  criminals,  ad  giadium. 
ludl  damnatkmeiD  (Hpiaa,  de  Officio  Proeooaulia,  L  vUi.  la  Oottatieiia  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom  tit! 
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A  siny  a  vice,  a  ciinie»  are  the  objects  of  thedogy,  ethics,  and  itmpnsdence. 
Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  inej  corroborate  each  other;  out  as  often  as 
they  differ,  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  ^uilt  and  punishment  according 
to  the  measure  of  socialinjurj.  On  this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  oo 
the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen,  is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime 
of  treason  or  rebellion,  which  invades  the  majuty  of  the  republic  j  the  obse- 
quious civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  contained  in  tlie 
person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the  inces- 
sant diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be 
tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  family  of  the  husband  are  seriously 
if\)ured  by  the  adulteiy  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Aueustu^  after  curbing 
the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  tliis  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  S 
the  laws :  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  lieavy  forfeitures  and 
fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands.(l89) 
Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but 
as  it  IS  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  permitted 
to  vindicate  her  wrongs  ;(190)  and  the  distinction  of  simple  or  double  adultery, 
fo  familiar  and  9o  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  impa- 
tience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature 
abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example  of 
the  Etruscans(191)  and  Greeks  :(192)  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power, 
every  pleasure  that  is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid ;  and  the  Scatinfan  law,(l95) 
which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  insensibly  abolished  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps 
the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a  personal  injury, 
hj  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ra  visher 
might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity;  and  I  wish  to  l>elieve, 
that  at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his  sex  was 
degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.(194)  But  the  practice  of 
vice  was  not  discouraged  bv  the  severity  of  opinion ;  the  indelible  stain  of  man- 
hood was  confounded  with  the  more  venal  transgressions  of  fornication  and 
adullenr,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  to  the  shame  and  dishonour 
which  ne  impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus 
to  Juvenal,(196)  the  poets  accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  reformation  of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  au- 
thority of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  tne  Cesars  proscribed  the  sin 
against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society. (196) 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  empire 


(189)  Till  die  pubUcadon  of  the  Julius  Paului  of  Bchulting  (1.  II.  ili.  xxvl.  p.  317—383),  It  i 

and  believed,  Uiai  the  Julian  laws  punidied  adultery  with  death ;  and  tlie  mistake  araee  fiuiii  Uic  I'latid 
or  enrur  of  Tribonian.  Yet  LIpelus  had  suspected  Uie  truth  from  the  narraiives  of  Tacitus  (AuiaJ.  ii. 
SO,  ill.  94,  Iv.  43),  and  even  from  Uie  practice  of  Au(uaiuB,  who  distiiiguished  the  tremsmakU  fiaUtica  of 
lilt  female  Iclndred.  , 

(190)  In  ea*«  of  adaRarv,  Berems  confined  to  the  hosband  the  right  of  puUk  accueation  (Cod.  Jiw- 
tlnlan.  I.  iz.  Ul  U.  ieg.l).  Nor  la  thia  privlla^e  uiijuft— ao  diffBrant  are  the  effecM  of  male  or  lemala 
ftnddeiiiy. 

(191)  Tlmon.CI.  M  and  Theopompua  (1.  xlitl.  apad'Athen«i;o,  I.  zil.  p.  517,)  deacrtbe  Uie  luxury  and 
luat  of  tJM  Buuaeana:  mXv  iu»  roi  y«  x<uCmwi  mvovrtt  rotj  v.wm  km  rots  ptupaiuots.  About  the  aauM 
period  (A.  U.  C.  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Biruria  (Li%  ix.  3B). 

(IWn  The  Perslana  had  been  corrupted  In  the  same  acho.il:  oit^KXAitiw  uaBovrts  watn  luvyvtrmt. 
(HerodoL  i.  i.  c.  1.15).  A  curioua  diaserution  might  be  fomicd  on  tlie  mtruduciion  of  pederaaty  alter  ttte 
time  of  Homer,  tu  |«of  resa  among  the  Greeica  of  Aala  and  Euroiie,  the  vehemence  of  their  paasloiia,  and 
the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friendahip  which  amuaed  the  philoaopbbra  of  Athena.    But,  ncelera  < 


oporiK  dum  puniuntor,  abanondl  flagUia. 

(199)  The  naine.  the  date,  and  the  provlsiona,  of  thia  law,  are  equally  doubtfbl.  (Gravlna,  Opp.  pL  43S, 
433,  Hein4Hk:lua,  Hial.  Jur.  Rom.  No.  106,  ErneaU,  Clav.  CIcernn.  In  Indice  Leguni.)  But  I  wiU  otecrve 
that  the  nsfmmda  Venua  of  the  honeat  German  ia  styled  wtrta  by  the  more  polite  Italian. 

(194)  See  the  oration  of  iEachinea  against  the  caumite  Timarchua  (In  Reiake,  Orator.  Orsc  torn.  iU. 
p.  91—184). 

(105)  A  crowd  of  diagracefal  paaaagea  will  force  thenuelvea  on  the  memory  af  the  olaak  nader :  I  wiB 
only  remind  him  of  the  cool  declaration  of  Ovid : 

Odi  AoncuUtiia  qui  non  utrumque  reanlvunL 
Hoc  fat  quod  pnerOin  tansar  aniure  uunut. 

a06)  JBQtta  Ijamprldioa,  in  Vlt.  Hallogabal.  la  Hlat-  Auguat.  p.  lis.    AoieUui  Tktor.  la  Ttonpffo^ 
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with  the  iellg;ion  of  Con8tantine.(l97)  The  laws  of  Moses  weie  received  at 
the  divine  orif^inal  of  justice,  and  the  Christian  princes  adapted  their  pena. 
statutes  to  the  deg^rees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adultery  was  first 
declared  to  be  a  capital  offence ;  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assuuilated  to 
poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcerer  or  parricide ;  the  same  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  the  passive  or  active  ffuilt  ofpaiderasty ;  and  all  criminals  of  free  oi 
servile  condition  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenfcinff  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common  sympathy  Oi 
mankind ;  but  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and  piom 
indignation :  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia, 
and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the  celibacy  of  the  monks  and  cleigy.  Justi 
nian  relaxed  the  punishment  at  least  of  female  infidelity ;  the  guilty  spouse  was 
only  condemned  to  solitude  and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she 
might  be  recalled  <o  the  arms  of  a  foi^iving  husband.  But  the  same  emperor 
declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
persecution  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.(198)  In 
defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future 
oflfences  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  prevbus  allowance  of  a  short 
respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful  death  was  inflicted  by  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the  insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and 
tubes  of  most  exqubite  sensibility;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
execution,  since  the  criininals  would  have  lost  their  hands  had  they  been  con- 
victed of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of 
Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  draped  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  to 
observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character. 
Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was 
often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant ;  the 
gfuilt  of  the  men  faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  pre 
sumed  by  the  judges,  and  psederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no 
crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  philosopher(199)  has  dared  to  remark, 
that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror  of  vice 
may  be  abused  as  an  ermine  of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable  persuask>n  of  the 
same  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason  of  mankind, 
is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discoveiy  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the 
disease.(900) 

The  tree  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  cases,  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  country .(201)  1.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  omce  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the 
Roman  kii^,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pro- 
nounced his  arbitrary  judgments.  The  fir^  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal 
prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of 

Codez.  Tbeodoi.  L  Iz.  Ut  vil.  leg.  7,  tnd  GodefVoy*i  Gommeiitary,  torn.  111.  p.  63,  Theodotlus  abolkbed 
Uia  •uburraneouB  broUiela  of  Rome,  In  which  Uie  proetltutlon  of  both  eezee  was  meted  with  iropunllir. 

(1V7)  See  the  tew  of  Oooatandne  and  bla  auceeaeora  agiilnal  adttltery.  aodomy,  k^.  In  the  Tbeodoaltii 
(L  U.  lit,  vU.  leg.  7,  L  zl.  tlL  zxzvl.  leg.  1. 4,)  and  JuaUnlan  Codea  (1.  iz.  tu.  U.  leg.  30, 31).  Tbeae  princea 
apeak  Uie  huiguage  of  pMrioo  aa  well  aa  of  Juatlcet  and  fraudulentiy  aacribe  their  own  aeverlty  to  lb* 
nrat  Cewra. 

(ISQ)  JuaUnlaB,  Novel.  IzzvU.  czxsSt.  ezli.  Proeopliia,  In  Aneedot  c.  11. 1S|  wlUi  Uie  nocea  of  AleanMi- 
aua.    Theophanea,  p.  151,  Cedrenua,  p.  30B,  Zonaraa,  L  ziv.  p.  64. 

(190)  Monteaqaleu,  Baprit  del  Li>lz,  I.  ziL  e.  5.  That  eloquent  phlloeopber  eoncillatea  the  rigbv  of 
liberty  and  of  nature,  whleb  ahnuld  never  b*  pteeed  in  oppoeitlon  m  each  other. 

0Kd)  For  the  comiption  of  Paleatine,  9000  yeara  before  the  Chriaiian  era,  aee  Uie  hialory  and  lawa  of 
Moaea.  Anelent  Gaul  la  ttlgmadzed  by  Dlodorua  BIculuf  (torn.  I.  L  ▼.  p.  356),  China  by  the  Mabomelaii 
and  Chriaiian  travellere  (.Ancient  Relallona  of  India  and  China,  p.  34,  tranalaied  by  Renaudoc,  and  tale 
bitter  eriiic  the  PAre  Prenuira,  Lettrea  Ediflanlea,  torn.  zlz.  p.  435),  and  native  America  by  the  Bpanlah 
hiatoriana  (Garcilaaao  de  te  Vega,  I.  111.  e.  13,  Ryeaut'a  trandallon ;  and  DIetlonnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  Hi.  pi 
dS).  T  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  nn^rnm  I'l  their  own  or>untry,  were  ezempi  from  thia  moral  peatilenee. 

(901)  The  Important  aubjeet  of  Uie  pubHe  qneattona  and  Judguenta  at  Rome  la  eotplalned  with  much 
learning,  and  In  a  claanic  aiyle.  by  Charlea  Sigonlua  (I.  lit.  de  JadMla,  In  Opp.  lorn.  ill.  67»~8n4) ;  and  a 
good  abrMttment  may  be  found  In  the  RepuMique  Rffbialne  of  Beavlbrt  (tom.  11. 1,  v.  d.  1— ISl).  Thoaa 
who  wiah  ror  more  abatmae  law,  may  atudy  Nnodl  (de  Jurladletfcme  at  Imperlo  Llbri  duo,  tnm.  I.  p.  93~- 
194),  Helneecltta  (ad  Paodaet  L  1.  at  11.  ad  ImthuU  1.  !▼.  ttk  zva  Eteuunt.  ad  Antlquitat.)  and  GraviiMi 
Cfp  930-451). 
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the  ma^strates,  and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  (be  supreme  tnbonf 
of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracj,  superior  to  the  lorms,  too  often  disdain 
the  essential  principles,  of  justice :  tne  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  hj 
plebeian  envy,  and  tbe  beroes  of  Atbens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happi- 
ness of  tbe  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  tbe  caprice  of  a  «m^  tyrant 
Some  salutaiy  restraints,  imposed  by  tbe  people  on  their  own  passions^  were 
at  once  the  cau?e  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  tbe  R«>mao8. 
The  right  of  accusation  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  tbirly- 
five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was 
reserved  bj  a  fundamental  law  to  tbe  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the 
weight  of  influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  procla- 
mations and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  prejudice  and 
resentment  to  subside ;  the  whole  proceeding  might  be  annulled  by  a  seasona- 
ble omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and  such  popular  trials  were  com 
monly  less  formidable  to  innocence,  than  they  were  favourable  te  guilt.  '  But 
this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrioits 
client,  the  orators  or  Rome  and  Atbeiu  addressed  their  arguments  to  tbe  poli<7 
and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice  of  their  sovereign.  fU  The  task  of 
convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more  diflicult,  as 
the  citizens  and  tbe  offenders  continually  multiplied  ;  and  the  read^  expedient 
was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates, or  to  extraordinary  inouinton.  In  tbe  first  ages  these  questions  were 
rare  and  occasional.  In  tbe  oeginning  of  tbe  seventh  century  of  Rome  tbey 
were  made  perpetual :  four  prsetors  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  tbe  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribeiy ;  and  Sylla 
added  new  prstors  and  new  questions  for  (hose  crimes  which  more  direclly 
Injure  the  safety  of  individuals.  By  these  inqwUiiors  the  trial  was  prepared 
and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tbe  majority  of 
judres,  who  with  some  truth,  and  more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  tbe 
English  juries.(S02)  To  discharge  this  important  though  burthensome  office, 
aA  annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  tbe  praetor. 
After  many  constitutional  struggles,  tbey  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from 
tbe  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  were 
appointed  for  single  questions ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries  of  judges  must 
have  contained  the  names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  tbe  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient  number  was 
drawn  from  the  um ;  their  integrity  was  yarded  ty  an  oath ;  the  mode  of 
ballot  secured  their  independence ;  (ne  suspicion  of  paitialily  was  removed  by 
the  mutual  challenges  of  tbe  accuser  and  oefendant ;  and  the  Judges  of  Milo, 
by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced  to  finy-one  voices  or 
tablets,  of  acquittal,  of  condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt. (203)  3  In  this 
civil  jurisdiction,  the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legisla- 
tor ;  but  as  soon  as  be  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  be  often  referred  to  a 
delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact.  With  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings, 
the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired  more  weight  aiKl 
reputation.  But  whether  he  acted  alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  tbe 
most  absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom 
have  required  some  explanation ;  tbe  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inani- 
Hfiate.  Before  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of 
Roman  judges  bad  sunk  to  an  empty  title  :  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors 
might  be  accepted  or  despised ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and  crimina 

VJOS)  TiM  olBee  boUi  at  Some  and  la  Encland,  mut  be  eonaiderad  aa  an  oeeaalonal  doty,  and  not  a 
aiaglatracy  or  protaalon.  But  tiie  obUfatlon  of  a  unanimous  verdlet  la  peooliar  to  onr  lawa,  whick 
eondemn  tbe  jurjrraen  lo  UDdergo  tbe  tmture  from^irbence  tb«>y  have  exempted  tbe  criminal. 

(900)  We  are  indebted  for  ttilH  hiieraitiog  ftiet  to  a  frafment  of  Aeconiua  Pedianua,  who  iourkhcd 
UBder  die  reign  of  Tiberiua.  Tbe  Um  of  hia  ComnMOliriea  on  the  OiaUoaa  of  Cicero  baa  deprived  oa  «l 
a  vmlaaUe  fund  of  hiatorical  ani  legal  knowledge. 
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jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  di^ 
g^raced  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the  sentence  of  the 
law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his 
iaiiocence  was  presumed,  and  his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of  the  last 
century  bad  been  counted  and  declared,  be  miffht  peaceably  secede  to  any  ot 
the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece*  or  Asia.{^^04^    His  fame  and  fortunes  were ' 

E reserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this  civil  aeath  ;  and  he  might  still  be 
app^  in  every  rational  and  sensual  eigoymeot,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  support  tbe  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes 
or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cesars ;  but  this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  tbe  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  tbe  legal  encouragement  of  suicide.  The 
bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  public  ignominy,  and  their 
children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree 
of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  courafi^e  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public,  tlie  decent  nonours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their 
testaments. (205^  The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to 
have"  deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denied 
even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntarjr  death,  which  in  the  case 
of  a  capital  offence,  mtervened  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was 
adnnitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by 
the  inhuman  claims  of  tte  treasuiy.(206)  let  the  civilians  have  always 
respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life  j  and  the  posthu- 
mous disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin(207)  to  check  tbe  despair  of  his  subjects, 
was  never  revived  or  imitated  b^  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this 
world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved  on  death ;  and 
his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state. 
Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgpl  among  tbe  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
guilty  ;(208)  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously 
influence  tbe  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts  of  ihe  ? ospel,  or 
the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude  on  tbe  minds  of  Chnstians, 
and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the 
executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sixty-two  books  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects  :  and,  in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a 
citizen  is  detennined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question 
of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  sir^ular  distinction,  thoug:h  sometniiie^  may 
be  allowed  for  tbe  uij^ent  necessity  of^efendine  the  peace  of  society,  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  cnminal  and  civil  jurispruaence.  Our  duties  to  the  state 
are  simple  and  uniform  ;  tbe  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  is  inscribed  not 
only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is 
connmonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.  But  our  relations  to  each 
other  are  various  and  infinite  :  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modi- 
fied, by  injuries,  benefits,  ana  promises ;  and  the  interpretation  of  voluntary 
d>ntracts  and  testaments,  which  are  oAen  dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords 
a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  tne  judge.  The  business  of 
life  is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  the  residence 

(9S4)  Polyb.  L  ▼!.  p.  643.    Tbe  eitonilcm  of  the  empire  and  cAy  of  Rome,  obllfed  the  exile  to  eeek  • 


(905)  Qui  deee  fUtuebant,  humelMuiitw  corpora,  mmnebent  teetameota;  pretiom  fetUnandl.  Tacit 
Annal.  tL  35,  with  the  aotei  of  Llpiiue. 

(906)  JuHue  Paalui  (Senlent  Reeepc  L  ▼.  tit  zU.  ^  470),  tbe  Pandeola  (1.  xhiti.  tit  nL),  the  Code  (!•  tz. 
Ul  I.),  Bynkerehoefc  (torn.  i.  p.  5S.  Obeervat  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4,)  and  Bf OBteM|Mlea  (Esprit  dte  LkiIx,  1.  zxix.  c 
ft,)  deflne  the  eivil  llmlutioiu  of  the  Uberty  and  privUegei  of  niicide.  Tbe  criminal  penalUes  are  the 
production  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

(907)  Plln.  Hitt  Natur.  xxzvl.  94.  When  be  fktigued  hie  sobjeeti  in  baitdin«  tbe  Capitol,  roaof  of  the 
laboiiren  were  provoked  to  despatch  tbemseives :  be  nailed  tbeir  dead  bodies  to  crosses. 

(908)  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  bas  enfaced  Virgil  (iBneld  vl.  434—4301 
to  eoofimnd  saicide  with  inflmts,  ktvers,  and  pemns  unjusdy  condemned.  Heyne,  the  bert  of  his  edi  - 
lonb  if  at  a  lorn  to  deduce  the  Idea,  or  aeeeftaia  the>url^pmdence,  of  the  Roman  poet 
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of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doobt, 
delay,  and  inevitable  appeals  trom  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justi- 
nian, the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ea&t,  was  the  legal  successor 
of  the  Latian  shepnerd  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  bad  reluctantly  followed  the 
changes  of  government  and  manners ;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating 
ancient  names  with  recent  institutions,  destroyed  the  harmony  and  swelled  the 
magnitude  of  the  obscure  and  irre^lar  system.  The  laws  which  excuse  on 
any  occasions  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections ; 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mys- 
terious science  and  a  profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study 
was  involved  in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industiy  of  the  practitionen. 
The  ei]>ense  of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the 
Fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  povert;^  or  prudence  of  toe  clainnants. 
Such  costly  justice  nSlght  tend  to  abate  tne  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal 
pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the 
miseiy  of  the  poor.  By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy 
pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advanta^  than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental 
corruption  of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own 
age  and  country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generoos 
indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  jurispnidence 
for  tlie  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadi.  Our  calmer  reflection 
will  suggest,  that  such  fonus  and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  perKn  and 
property  of  the  citizen  :  that  the  discretion  of  the  iudge  is  the  first  engine  of 
tyranny,  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  should  foresee  and  determine 
every  question  that  may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  trans- 
actions of  industry.  But  the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty 
and  servitude  ;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master 


CHATPER  XLV. 

Ragn  of  the  younger  JwHn-^Embaesy  cf  ihe  ^van^Their  tettlement  on  Vie 
Dannbe'-Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  LomSarde—JIdoption  and  reign  tfUberiw 
"-^jf  Maurice-^State  ^  Italy  under  the  Lombards  and  the  exarch»—Of 
Ravennor-Distress  of  Rome--Characler  and  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  FinL 

FA.  D.  565.J  DuRiifG  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was  devoted 
to  heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the  business  of  the  lower  world. 
His  subjects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign ;  yet 
all  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  apprehended  the  moment  of  bis  death, 
which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil  war.  Seven 
nephews(  I )  of  the  childless  monarch,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and 
sister,  had  been  educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  bad 
been  shown  in  hi^  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  characters 
were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  post- 
poned the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they  mi^ht  expect  with  equal  hopes  the 
inheritance  of  their  uncle.  He  expired  in  his  palace  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
eigbt  jears;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 
Justin  the  son  of  Vigilantia.(2)  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics  were 
awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd  who  thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained 
admittance  by  revealing  themselves  to  be  the  pnncipal  members  of  the  senate. 

(1)  See  the  flimUy  of  JiMtln  and  Jiwtlniaii  la  Um  FAmilln  Bynntinc  oT  Ducente,  p.  8S— 101.  The 
devout  ctvlllana  Ludewig  (In  Vit  Juttlnlan,  p.  131,}  and  Heinecdua  (HkL  Juria.  Roinao.  p.  374,}  tave 
iiiiee  lUiMtrated  Uie  geoeakjfy  of  their  favf Hirile  prince. 

(ft)  In  the  hiaiory  of  Juaiin*a  elevatkm  I  have  tranalated  into  almple  and  condae  proaa,  the  eiahl 
hundred  veraea of  U»  two flm  booka of  Corippua,  da  Laudlbua  Juatiai,  Appendiz. BM.  Bjaaai. im 
-416  EoaW|1777. 
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These  welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the 
emperor's  decease :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  djine  choice  of  the  best 
beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his  nephews,  and  conjurea  Justin  to  prevent 
the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with  the  return  of  lightf 
that  thejr  were  \e(i  without  a  master.  After  composing  his  countenance  to  sur- 
prise, sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin,  bj  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia, 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  i>alace,  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  martial 
and  religious  rites  of  bis  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.  By  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the 
red  buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a  military 
collar ;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield :  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the 
benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  ortho* 
dox  prince.  The  hippodrome  was  already  filled  with  innumerable  multitudes^ 
and  no  sooner*did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the  blue 
and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclamations.  In 
the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  di^raced  the  age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed 
the  maxims  of  a  just  and  benebcent  government,  and  declared,  that  on  the 
approachiiig  calends  of  January,(3)  he  would  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  consul.  The  immediate  dischaige  of  his 
uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and  generosity :  a  train  of 
porters,  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  advanced  into  (he  midst  of  the  nippodromet 
and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a 
voluntary  gift  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his  example  was  imitated  and 
surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia,  who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from 
the  weight  of  debt  and  usury ;  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gra- 
titude, smce  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress :  but  in  which  the  bounty 
of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality  and 
fraud.U) 

[A.  D.  666.]  On  the  seventh  day*of  his  refgn,  Justffn  gave  audience  to  the 
annbassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was  decorated  to  impress  the  Barba* 
rians  with  astonishment,  veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate,  the 
spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with  the  loAy  crests  and  gili 
bucklers  of  the  guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more  confi 
dence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle.  The  officers  who 
exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person,  of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their 
richest^  habits,  and  arranged  according  to  the  military  and  civil  order  of  the 
hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors 
beheld  the  emperor  of  the  £ast  on  hb  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory. 
In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  tne 
BjTzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground,  Targetius,  the 
chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  Barbarian.  He 
extolled,  by  the  tongue  ot  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  b^  whose 
clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the  South  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious 
subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scylhia,  and  who  now  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  culti- 
vated, with  annual  and  costly  gids,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and 
the  enemies  of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  ot  the  Avars.  The  same  pru- 
dence would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of^  his 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  tlie  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  people  who 
delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.    The  reply  of  the  emperor  was 

(3)  It  i«  •arpfialnv  how  Pail  (rritiea  In  Annal.  Baron,  toro.  fl.  039,)  could  be  tempted  liy  any  chronidca 
10  enntrndici  ihe  plain  and  decisive  text  of  Corippua  (vicina  dona,  1.  iL  354,  vtclna  diea,  I.  iv.  I),  and  to 
poatpntie  till  A.  D.  5G7,  Uie  consulBhip  of  Juttin. 

ri)  Tlie'iphan.  Chronoxraph.  p.  SOl  Wbenever  Cedreaut  or  Zonaroa  are  nera  tnnacdbtri,  It  n  ■ 
Sooua  to  allege  their  leMimony. 
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ddivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance*  and  he  derived  his  confidenor 
from  (he  God  of  the  Christians,  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent 
triumphs  of  Justinian.  **  The  empire,"  said  he,  **  abounds  with  men,  and 
horses,  and  arms,  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to  chastise  the  Barba- 
rians. You  offer  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  despise  your  enmity  and 
your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread 
their  fugitives  and  exiles  ?(6)  The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  jour 
miseiy,  to  your  hun»ble  prayers.  From  us  tou  shall  receive  a  more  important 
oblig[ation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  wealcness.  Retire  from  our  presence ; 
the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  you  return  to  implore  our  pardon, 
perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our  benevolence.  (6)  On  the  report  of  hisambassa 
dors,  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  nrmness  of  a  Roman  emperor,  of 
whose  character  and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing*  his 
threats  against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After 
two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the  Austrasian  kine  relieved 
the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate  supply  of  corn  and  caltle.^7)  Such 
repeated  disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their  power 
would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboio^ 
kinff  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting 
settlement  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he  encountered  in  battle, 
and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepide.  The  Lom- 
bards, who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his  father  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  tnat  the  heroic  youtn,  who  bad  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field| 
might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victoiy.  "  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied 
the  inflexible  Audoipy  **  of  the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may 
be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has 
received  his  arms  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed  with 
reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country :  selected  forty  companions,  and 
boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king  of  the  Gepidie,  who  embraced  and 
entertained,  accordiiifi^  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At 
the  banquet,  while  Alboin  occupied  the  sent  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a 
tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  *'  How  dear  is  that  place 
-—how  hateful  is  that  person*' — were  the  words  that  escaped  with  a  sigh,  from 
the  indignant  father.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the 
Gepidse ;  and  Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal 
affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  **  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Bar- 
barian, ^  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarmatian  plains.** 
And  this  ia^ult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their 
legs.  'Mdd  another  resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious  Lombard;  ''you 
have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfeld,  and  seek  far  the 
bones  of  thy  brother :  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest  anlmab."  The 
Gepidae,  a  nation  of  wamors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin^ 
with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords  The  tumult  was 
appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  lie  saved  his  own 
honour,  and  the  life  of  his  eueai ;  and  aAer  tlie  solemn  rights  of  investiture,  dis> 
missed  the  stran^r  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son ;  the  giU  of  a  weeping  parent. 
Alboin  returned  m  triumph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  bis  matchleaa 

(5)  Corippus,  I.  Hi.  300.  The  unquestionable  eenae  relates  to  the  Turks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Arm; 
tat  the  word  teuttor  has  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the  sole  MB.  of  Corfppus,  from  whence  the  firat  edih 
lion  (1581 ,  aptid  Planlln)  was  printed,  Is  no  longer  visible.  The  laal  editor,  Foninl  of  Rom^  has  ioaenad 
the  coi^ectural  emendation  oftoUan:  but  the  prooft  ofDucange  (Joinvllle,  DbserLZTi.  p.  £l8^d40,)  for 
the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  are  weak  or  ambiguoua  And  I  must  Incttee  lo 
the  aatbority  of  d*Herbek>t  (Blblioch«que  Orient,  p.  825),  who  ascribes  Uie  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Ctal- 
dean  tonpics,  and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  It  waa  bestowed  by  the  UmUr 
of  Bagdad  on  Mahmud,  prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

fS)  For  these  charveterisac  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus  0-  ttl  851—401,)  with  the  praaa  o# 
Menander  (Excerpt  Legation,  p.  102, 103).    Their  diverrity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  eada 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

(7)  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander  (Excerpt  Legal,  p.  110),  Gregory  of  Tours  (BlaL  Fsanc  1 
r  900  and  Paul  Uw  deacon  (dea«st.Lai]«ol)ai<d.  I.  iLcKQ. 
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mtrepidityy  were  compelled  to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  eneiQj.CB)  In  tins 
extraordinaiT  visit,  he  had  probably  seen  the  daughter  of  CgDimund*  who  soon 
after  ascencfed  the  throne  of  the  Gepidae.  Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an 
appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or  romance 
has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.  The  king^  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of 
Alboin  no  longer  lived)  was  contracted  to  the  granddaughter  of  Clovis :  but  the 
restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  lair  Rosa* 
mond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were 
tried  without  success;  and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem^ 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  fore- 
saw  and  solicited;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidae,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army.  And  as  the 
offer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to  relin 
qubh  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  luflicled  on  the 
house  of  Cunimund.(9) 

[A.  D.  666.]  When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of  a  short  truce, 
which  allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new 
encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  found  uneciual  to  the  gratification 
of  his  love,  ambition,  and  revenge :  he  condescended  to  implore  the  formidable 
aid  of  the  chagan ;  and  the  arguments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the 
art  and  policy  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidae,  he  had  been 
prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people,  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and  the 
personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars  and  Lombaids 
should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
inestimable  :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be 
exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their  invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated  or 
delayed  to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had 
iosufted,  would  pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious 
reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and  disdain  :  he  detained  the 
Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camo,  protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  tun» 
alleged  his  want  of.  inclination,  or  ois  want  oi  ability,  to  undertake  this  im 
portant  enterprise.  At  length  be  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  alliance,  that 
the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle , 
that  the  spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided ;  but  that  the  lands  of 
the  Gepidae  should  become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  con 
ditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin ;  and  as^e  Roman* 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidae,  Astin  aban 
doned  that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectatoi 
of  this  unequal  ccmflict.  The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and  dangerous 
He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his  confines ;  but  on  the  strong 
assurance,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would 
easily  be  repelled,  he  rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
name  and  ^mily.  Bbt  the  courage  of  the  Gepidae  could  secure  them  no  more 
than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund. 
and  his  skull  was  fiaishioned  into  a  cup,  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror 
or  perhaps  to  comply  with  the  savage  custom  of  his  country.(lO)  After  this 
Victory,  no  farther  obbtacie  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  iaithfuUy  executed  the  terms  ot  their  agreement.(ll)    The  fair  countries 

(8)  Paul  Warneftid,  tiie  dMcon  of  FrfalU  de  QmL  Lanffol«nl.  1.  L  c  93,  M.    Wm  plctor»  of  natioiuii 
Bunoen,  Uioug h  raddr  iketched,  are  more  llyeir  and  (kiibfial  Uian  Umm  of  Bede,  or  Gncory  of  Toiua* 

(»)  The  eiory  la  told  by  an  Impostor  (TheophjrIacL  Simoerat.  LtI.  c.  lO),  but  tad  bad  art  aooagb  to 
build  hie  flctione  on  public  and  aotoriona  Okets. 

00)  It  appean  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammlaniu  Marcelliniif,  Uiat  the  laBia  praoUce  waa  eomnMNi 
aaonf  the  Scythian  tribee  (Miuratori,  BerlpiORM  Rer.  luHc.  torn.  i.  p^  4M).  The  tealpt  of  NurUi  America 
are  IlkewlM  trophiei  of  valour.  The  ikoll  of  Cunimuiid  waa  prenrved  aboTO  two  bnadred  yean  ammii 
J»  Lombards;  and  Paul  hinaelf  waa  one  of  tfie  gueeia  io  whoas  duka  Katchla  «diibited  tfila  eof  «  a 
|riihfeeilyal(l.ii.e.98). 
^tlj  Paul,  I.  i  c.  97,  Manandar,  la  Sseeipc  Lifat.  p,  110^  til. 
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of  Walachfa,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hunganr  bejrond  fl» 
Danube,  were  occupied,  without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians;  and 
the  Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with  splendour  above  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidae  was  dissolved  :  but  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  weie  less  toriunate  than  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  (generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and 
whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  moiety 
of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Aiboin  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian 
could  readily  compute.  The  fair  Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledg^e  the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover ;  ana  the  daughter  of  Ounimund 
ap{>eared  to  forgive  those  crimes  which  might  be  imputea  to  her  own  irre- 
sistible charms. 

FA.  D.  667.]  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame  of 
Aiboin.  In  the  days  of  ChaHema|[ne,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described  the 
heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  lioerality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.(12^ 
But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfaed ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Gepidae  lumea 
his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  FiAeen 
ycdrs  had  not  elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narsea,  had 
visited  the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy  :'tbe  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  h^hways 
were  familiar  to  their  memory  ;  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  t&e  view 
of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and 
enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Albom ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  sp<)ke  to  their  senses,  by  producing,  at  the 
royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the 
garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  greeted  his  standard,  than  the  native 
strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied  b^  the  adventurous  ^outh  of  Gennany 
and  &ythia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  the 
manners  of  Barbarians ;  and  the  names  of  the  Gepidse,  Bulgarians,  Saroiatians, 
and  Bavarians,  may  be  distinctly  traced  ip  the  provinces  of  Italj.(13)  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thousand  warriors,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitatiop  of  Aiboin.  Their  braveiy  contri- 
buted to  his  success :  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was 
not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was 
freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  had 
been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy  ;  but  the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship, 
were  allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more  stubnom  Barbarians 
sacrificed  |.  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fatbers.(U) 
The  Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their  common  attachment 
to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  ajl  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hern ;  and  the 
vigilance  of  Aiboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lombaids 
attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully  relinquished  to  the  Avars,  on 
the  solemn  promise,  which  was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they 
failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntaiy  exiles  sHbuld  be  r^nstated  in 
Uieir  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  anta^ist  of  the  Lombards; 
and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  his  Gothic  victory,  would  have 
encountered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.    But 

(19)  Ut  haeimm  «dam  tam  apad  Bi^|<Nurlorufn  gentem,  quun  at  Bezonum  nd  et  alloa  ejoadem  liina 
hoinliMS-...fn  eoroin  eannlnlbus  celebratur.  Paul.  1. 1  c  97.  He  died  A.  D.  799  (Muraiodf  in  FnUL 
leoB.  L  pi  307).  Tbeta  Oarnaan  aonga,  aoma  or  wblcn  mlcbt  ba  aa  old  aa  Tacitua  (de  Bforibua  Gann.  c  t), 
ware  compiled  and  tramertbad  by  CharlamaKne.    Barbara  at  antiqulaiima  carmlna,  quibiia  retawm 

.  . .. .__!. .     ^j^  mandavit  (Eglnard,  in  Vlt.  Carol.  Maga.  c  S9,  p^ 

(Anlmadvara.  ad  Egtnaid,  p.  907),  appear  to  be  reean 


reram  aetui  at  beUa  canabantur  acripait  memoricqiii 
^131).  ThepoeiiiB,whlehGoldaatcoiiiiiieiida(A 
•nd  oonteinpciMe  foniaiicea« 

(IS)  Tba  odier  natlona  are  leheanad  br  Paul  (I-  il-  c  6. 96).    Maralort  ( Antlcblta  Italiaae,  torn  L  dto> 
aait.  I.  p.  4,)  haa  dlaeoverad  the  viUafe  or  tbe  BaTarlam,  three  mliea  flrom  Mndena. 

(14)  Orefory,  tbe  Bonan,  (Dialog.  I.  Ui.  c.  97, 9B,  apud  «eran.  Aonal.  Ecdaa.  A.  a  S79,  Na  Itt.)  amw 
poaaa  that  Uiejllkewiae  adored  Uiiaaba-fiMt.   IknowbuiofonarallgtonlawbldiUiei^aaditevfcita 
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the  weakness  of  the  ByzanHne  court  was  subserrient  to  the  Barbariao  cause ; 
and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  tbe  emperor  ooce  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  bis  subjects.  The  virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and  in  bis 
provincial  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
which  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  tne  general  discontent  was  expressed  with  freedom 
by  tbe  deputies  ot  Rome.  Before  the  throne  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared, 
that  their  Crothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a 
Greek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would 
consult  their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of"  a  master.  The  appxefaension  of 
a  revolt  was  uiged  by  tbe  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so  recently 
triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A  new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  lecali 
were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  ^  that  he  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  nis  proper  station  among  the 
maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distafif  should  be  again  placed  in  tiie  hand  of 
the  eanuch."  "  I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel  !'* 
is  said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted 
irom  the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at  tbe  gate  of  the 
Byzantine  palace,  he  letired  to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to 
tbe  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  tbe  in^tiUide 
of  the  prince  and  people.(l5)  But  tbe  passions  of  the  people  are  furious  and 
(^aogeable,  and  the  fiomans  soon  recollected  the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resent- 
ment, of  their  victorious  general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted;  asid  Narses, 
assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  consented  to  &k  his 
residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death,(16)  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old 
age,  was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius  alone  could  have  repaired 
the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy, 
disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and 
bewailed  the  loss,  of  their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ; 
and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  tiie  state  of  the  army  and  the  province. 
In  the  precediqg  years,  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and 
a  disaffected  people  ascrib^  the  calamities  of  Nature,  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
their  rulers. (17) 

[A.  O.  568 — 570.]  Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  Ihe  field.  He  ascended 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  'with  contemcpt  and  desioe  on  the  fruitful 
plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual  appellation  jof  Lam" 
BARsxt,  A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  weie  stationed  at  Forum  Julii, 
the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards 
respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayeiaf  of  the  Trevisans  : 
their  stow  and  heavy  multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  t2ie  palace  and  city  of 
Verona  :  and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  powers  of 
Alboin  five  months  after  his  departure  from  Paqoonia.  Terror  preceded  bis 
inarch;  be  found  every  where,  or  he  left»  a  divaiT ^o^'^ude »  and  the  posillani- 
mous  Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  the  stranger  was  invincible. 
Escaping  to  lakes,  or  locks,  or  morasses,  the  afirigfaled  crowds  concealed  aome 
ingments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the  moment  of  their  servitude.    Panlinus, 

OS)  llie  cbcrge  of  the  daacDn  agahist  Nanei  a  ii>  c  5,)  may  befrDutidlMi ;  but  the  wttSi  •P<>locp  of 
tin  cardinal  (Baron.  Annal.  Eeele*.  A.  D.  567,  No.  8—13,)  te  rejeebedby  the  beat  GriUcfl— Pagi  (torn.  E  p 
a38»S40i,  Maratori  ( Annali  d'lulia,  torn.  ▼.  p.  it&-lS3,)  and  the  last  edltora,  HovaUua  Blancui  (Script. 
Eeram  Italic,  torn.  1.  p.  487, 483,)  and  PhUip  Anrelatua  (Sifoii.  Open,  torn.  it.  p.  11, 19).  The  Naraea 
who  aaiiaiad  at  tbe  «oraiiaiton  of  Jualin  (Gorippua,  L  iii.  SSl^  ia  clearly  imdentood  to  be  a  difibaest 
person. 

(18)  The  death  of  Nanrn la  meationBd  bf  Paul,  I.  Ji.  e.  11.  AnaalM.  in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  p.  43.  Afnel 
lua,  Ltber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script.  Her.  ItalioaruOB,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  114. 1^  Yet  I  omaot  bdtete 
with  Agnellua  that  Naraea  was  ninety-flve  y^ara  of  age.  la  It  probable  thai aU  UaeBqdoitaweBe  pariiMmd 
atfonraeorel 

flT)  The  daatgniof  Nanei  andof  the  Lombards  for  the  invaaioikof  Italy,  ara«ipOBed  lik'ltelMtdHflw 
af  the  first  book,  and  the  flnt-ieTeo  chapters  of  tho  lecond  book,  of  Paul  the  deaooa. 
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the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  reinoTed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane^  to  the  iMt 
of  6rado,(18)'  and  his  successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  republic  ot 
Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  the  public  calamities.  Honontus, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambroee,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faithless 
oflers  of  a  capitulation :  and  the  archbishop,  with  the  cleigjr  and  nobles  o£ 
Milan,  were  driven  by  tne  perfidy  of  Alboin,  to  seek  a  refiiee  m  the  less  acces- 
sible ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along^  the  maritime  coast,  me  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief,  and 
the  power  of  escape  j  but  from  the  Trentine  bills  to  the  g^tes  of  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italy  oecame,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting 
patrimony  of  the  I^mbards.  The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  Bar- 
oarian  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  eiarch 
was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and 
irretrievable  loss  of  his  provinces  ana  cities.(19)  One  city  which  bad  been 
dilieently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  *a  new  invader ;  and 
while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  rojral 
camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia. 
The  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy,  provokes 
the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the  impatient  besiee;er  had  bound  himself  by  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dienity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  seneral 
massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  oloody 
vow ;  but  as  Alboin  entered  the  nte,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion, 
or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  si?n  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  the  con- 
queror paused  and  relented  :  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully  reposing 
himself  in  the  palace  of  Tneodoric,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  moltitade, 
that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  ci^,  which 
was  enoeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the 
Lombards  disdained  tne  ancient  dories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  soone  agesi 
was  respected  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.(20) 

[A.  D.  673.1  The  reiffn  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and 
before  he  could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic 
treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had  not  been 
erected  for  the  Barbarians,  he  feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoxicalioB 
was  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  appetite,  or 
vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intemperance.  AHer  draininr 
mangr  capacious  bowls,  of  Rbaetian  or  Falemian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skuH 
of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and  most  preciods  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The 
cupof  victoi^  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  b^  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  ^  Fill  U  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  **  fill  it 
to  the  brim ;  cairy  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she 
would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
had  strewth  to  uttei',  "  Let  the  will  of  my  k>rd  be  obeyed  I"  and  touching  rt 
with  her  lips  pronounced  a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult  should  be  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin.    Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resent- 

E'.  of  a  dai^hter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.    Im- 
a>le  in  her  enmity,  or  incottttant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped 
the  thrnie  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  kjw's  annoar- 
beaier,  war  the  secret  mmister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.    Against  the  pro- 

(18)  Whicli  fton  ttiit  tnuuiatton  ww  called  New  Aqntlela  (C3hron.  Ven«t.  p.  3).  The  patriucb  o 
Onulo  •oon  became  the  flrat  diizen  of  the  republic  (p.  9,  tc),  but  his  leat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  liB 
the  vear  UJO.  He  h  now  decorated  with  tklee  and  honoura ;  but  the  K^n\M  of  Uie  chnrch  has  bowed 
to  that  of  the  rtate,  and  the  irovemment  of  a  CaihoUc  city  la  ■trictly  Pr«vbvt6rian.  TbomaMlB,  Dto- 
dplln^  .le  rF4r«ee,  tnni.  i.  ^  155, 157. 161— !(».  Amelot  do  la  Houmye,  GouTeraement  de  Veniea,  Um. 
I.  p.  356—981. 

(»)  Paul  hae  ftven  n  dewriptJon  of  Italy,  an  It  wan  then  divided  Into  eighteen  reelom  a  «•  e.  14— 9r 
The  ni«Pf*nario  Chrtimfniphica  de  IraliA  Medii  iEvi,  by  Father  Rerettl,  a  Benedictine  mook,  aad  legldi 
pmfrtmr  at  PavIa,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

'90)  For  the  cntiqnest  of  Italy,  see  ihc  orlfinal  materials  of  Paul  (I.  II.  c.  7—10  19.  U.  85. 9ft,  97),  tfta 
al(H|i:eni  narrative  of  Slvonfajs  <inni  11  de  Rejmo  Itallw,  1. 1.  p.  13—19),  and  the  correct  and  critical  review 
«r  Muratorl  ( Annalt  d^Fialia,  torn,  v  p.  164— IdQ). 
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pmal  oft  tbe  mardery  he  could  no  longer  ur^  the  scruples  of  fidelitj  or  grati- 
tude ;  but  Helraichia  trembled,  when  be  revolved  the  danp;er  as  well  as  (be 
guilt,  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior, 
whom  he  had  so  oflen  attended  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  ob 
tained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the  Lombards  should  be  associated 
to  the  enterprise,  but  no  more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from 
the  gallant  Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the 
place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  |vas  beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  con- 
trii'ed  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  companion 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or 
the  death  of  Albloin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery. 
In  this  alternative,  be  chose  rather  to  be  tbe  accomplice  than  the  victim  of 
Ro8amond,(21)  whose  undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or.remorse.  She 
expected  and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when  tbe  kine,  oppressed  with 
wine,  had  retired  from  tbe  table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  Hb  faithless  spouse 
was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the 
arms  removed,  the  attendants  dismissed,  aiul  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to 
rest  bj  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber  door,  and  uiiged  the  reluctant 
conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm  the  war- 
rior started  from  his  couch ;  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to  draw,  had  been 
fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and  a  small  stool,  his 
only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Uunimund  smiled  in  bis  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  stair- 
case of  the  palace,  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the 
tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lov^r ;  the  city 
and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithful  band  of  her 
native  Gepids  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes 
of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of 
consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and  collected  their 
powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded  with 
unanimous  cries  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  tbe 
murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  coun- 
try, and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lom- 
bard throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidae,  and  the  spoils  of  the  palace  of 
Verona,  RoAamood  descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  by 
a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna.  Longinus  behekl  with  delight 
the  charms  and  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her  past 
conduct  mi^t  justify  the  most  licentious  proposals ;  and  she  readily  listened 
to  the  passion  of  a  minister,  who»  even  m  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was 
respected  as  the  equal  of  kines.  The  death  of  a  jealous  k)ver  was  an  easy 
ana  mteful  sacrifice ;  and  as  Helroichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its 
speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  convinced 
him  that  oe  was  poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dageer  to  her  breast,  compelled  her 
to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  witn  the  coiv 
aolation,  that  she  could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The 
daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards, 
was  embarked  for  Constantinople ;  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused 
and  terrified  the  imperial  court  ;*his  blindness  and  revenge  exhibited  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson.  By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation, 
in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was  elected  as 
tbe  sudbessor  of  Alboin.    Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was 

(et)  TiM  elaalccl  n«d«r  wfll  i«eolleel  tba  wifo  «ii4  murdar  of  Oudaules,  to  fgrMtbly  toM  la  tbe  fine 
book  of  Harodotus.  The  ehoiee  of  OygiBi,  oipccroi  ovrof  ircpi «4  vaiy  may  wrTe  aa  Um  excuse  of  Perefleua ; 
mnd  dria  aoA  toalnaatina  of  u  odioua  idea  hat  beau  Imiiaied  by  tiie  beat  writera  of  aniiquity.  Gravlus, 
ad  Cloaroa.  Orat.  pro  MJIoBe,  e.  10. 
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polluted  bj  a  second  murder ;  CFepho  uraa  stabbed  hj  the  hand  of  a  dom^sUe , 
the  regnal  office  was  suspended  above  ten  years,  duririf^  the  mimrit;^  of  fab  sob 
Autharb;  and  llaJy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  ariatocracy  of 
thirty  tyrants.(t2) 

When  the  nepoew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed  a  new 
era  of  happiness  and  grloir.  The  annals  of  the  second  Ju9tin(23)  are  marked 
with  disgrace  abroad  and,  roiaeiy  at  home.  In  the  West^  the  Roman  empire 
was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italvt  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquest  uf 
the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  hoih  in  the  capital  and  ihe  provinces ;  the 
rich  trembled  for  their  propertyt  the  poor  (or  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates were  ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been 
arbitranr  and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be 
silenced  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion 
which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  prejudice.  Yet  a  candid 
suspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of 
the  use  of  his  feet,  and  connned  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  bis 
own  impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem  ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a  disceminjg 
and  even  majg^nanimous  spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  bis 
infancy;  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,(24}  superintendent 
of  the  palace,  ana  aAerward  commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly 
aspired  to  confirm  the  righ^  of  marriage  by  those  of  adoption.  While  ihe 
empire  appeared  an  obiect  of  desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with 
iealousy  aiid  hatred  his  brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor  could 
lie  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitu- 
tion, rather  than  a  gif\.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed  by  exile, 
and  afterward  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted  sucb  cniel 
insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or  despise  his 
patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  i%fined  into  a  generous  resofution  oi 
seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  fainiljr,  but  in  the  republic :  and  the  artiul 
Sophia  recommended  Tiberius,(26)  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose 
virtues  and  fortune  the  emi>eror  mi?ht  cherish  as  the  fruit  ofhis  judickxis 
choice.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Cesar  or  Augustus,  was 
performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  pretence  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and  body,  but 
the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by  the  deity,  betrays  a  very 
humble  opinion  b9th  of  the  man  and  of  the  time8.(S6)  **  You  behold,"  said 
the  emperor,  **  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them, 
not  from  my  band,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them 
you  will  derive  honour.    Respect  the  empress,  your  mother ;  you  are  now  her 

(S3)  See  Uie  biitoiy  of  Paul,  1.  U.  c  98—39.  1  have  borrowed  Mine  Iqiereeting  clrcameteBoei  from  ttie 
Liber  PonUflealle  of  Agnettua,  in  Script  Bar.  Isal.  loai.  ii.  p.  194.  Of  all  duonologleal  guidei,  Muatoit 
litheialibeL 

,  are  Evagriue,  BiaL  JScdea.  L  ▼.  c  1—19. 
l.xiv.  p.'TO— 79|  Cedrenui,  la  Owpwid. 


t 


(93)  Thaorljiiiiai  auUiQn  for  the  reign  of  JuaUn  die  yoanger,  a 
Theophanea,  la  CbroDograph.  p.  904—910,  Zonarae,  torn.  iL  I. : 
pwa8&-309; 


Suooeaeot  eoeeri  mox  facioa  Cura  palad.  Oorippoa. 

Baduarfua  !•  ennnerated  among  Uie  deioendaata  and  alllee  of  the  houM  or  JuaUnlaa.  A  fbmily  of  mhla 
Venetians  (Caaa  Bad^tro)  built  churcbei,  and  gave  dukee  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth  cenuiiy. 
•nd  if  their  descant  Im  adnlited,  no  kings  in  Europe  can  produce  a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  UIn«irioas 
Ducangf*,  Pam.  Byaantin.  p.  99.    Ameiot  de  la  Hoossaje,  Goavemement  de  Venlse,  ton.  tl.  p.  55S. 

(95)  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest  and  most  weighty.*  Corims 
%as  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Jusdn  (I.  U  915ih-499).    Yet  even  a  cafrtala  of  ila 


fuards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

(98)  Evagrius  (!•  ▼•  c.  13,)  has  added  the  reproach  to  bia  mtnlstera.  Be  appHea  this  apeech  lo  itas 
ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the  rsnk  of  Cesar.  The  loose  ezpressioa.  rathet  tbaa  iha 
positive  error,  of  Thaophaacs^  Jfcc  haa  delayed  it  lo  his  AugmtUm  InvesUtura  imaMdlaialy  bdbia  I 
death  of  JoaUa. 
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lOD  }  befoTe,  you  were  her  servant.  Delis^ht  not  in  blood :  abstain  from  rerenge , 
avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  consult 
the  Experience 'rather  than  the  example  of  your  predecessor.  As  a  man,  I 
have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been  severely  punished ;  but 
these  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  his  ministers,)  who  have  abused  my  confi- 
dence, and  inflamed  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem  ;  be  thou  wise 
and'  modest ;  remember  what  you  have  been ;  remember  what  you  are.  You 
see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children :  with  the  authority,  assume  the 
tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  4ike  yourself;  cultivate  the  affec- 
tions, maintain  the  discipline  ot  the  army:  protect  the  fortunes  of  the'  rich, 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor.*'(27)  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
applauded  the  counsels,  and  sympathized  with  the  repentance  of  their  prince  ; 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church  ;  Tiberius  received  tne  dia- 
dem on  his  knees,  and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to 
reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following  words :  **  If  you  consent,  I 
live :  if  you  command,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into 
your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten."  The  last  four  years  ot 
the  emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tranauil  obscurity :  he  conscience  was  no  . 
longer  tormented  By  the  remembrance  ol  those  duties  which  he  was  incapable 
of  discharfcing ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence  and  grati- 
tude of  Tiberius. 

[A.  D.  578.]  Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,^28)  his  beauty  (he  was  one  or 
the  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour 
of  Sophia ;  and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve 
her  station  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  or  his  own  promise.  The 
tactions  of  the  hippodrome  demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their 
new  empress ;  botn  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  lawful,  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of  Sophia,  imperial  honours,  a 
stately  palace,  a  numerous  household,  were  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of 
her  adopted  son :  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted  the  widow  ot 
his  benefactor :  but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  royally,  and 
the  respectful  appellation  of  mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease, 
the  rage  of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted  and  repaid  with  a  courtly 
smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  enemies ;  and  Justinian, 
the  son  of  Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The 
pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported  with  reluctance  the  dominion  of  a  stran- 

fer :  the  youth  was  deservedly  popular ;  his  name,  after  the  death  of  Justin, 
ad  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  ot 
his  head,  with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,iniebt  be  interpreted  as  an 
evidence  of  e;uilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the 
command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms; 
and  the  acclamations  which  accompanied  bis  triumph,  declared  him  worthy  of 
the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage,  while 
the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  pt;rmitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  sub- 
ject. On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From  the  pomp 
and  honours  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance : 
Tiberius  dismissed  her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed 

(37)  Tbeopbjrlaet  SliiiocatUi  (I-  Hi  c.  II,)  deelarea  that  be  iball  giTeto  poMerity  the  ipMch  of  JimUom 
K  was  pronounced,  wlUntut  attempting  to  correct  the  Imperfcctiom  of  laofuace  or  rhetoric  Perhape  Iha 
tain  ■oubUt  would  have  been  Incapable  of  producing  each  lenUnMnti. 

(28)  For  tlie  charaetrr  and  rrlgn  of  Tiberius,  me  Evasrioe,  I.  v.  e.  13.  Theophrlaet,).  ill.  e.  It,  Ike. 
TI>«ophane«,  tn  Cbron.  d.  910— 8i:i.  Zonarai,  torn.  ii.  I.  liv.  p.  T%  Oedrenna,  p.  MS.  Paul  WanwfrM, 
H*  Ge*tl«  Langobar  J,  L  ilL  c  11,  IS.  The  deacon  ofForiuD  JoUl  appean  to  ba?e  poeseeied  iomc  carloua 
•ddauthenUeftictfl. 
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to  a  faithful  guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  tl\«  Miriees  of  JiUtmam 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  ag^rairarion  of  bis  ofiences: 
aHer  a  mild  reproof,  nis  treason  and  ingratitude  were  foigiven;  and  ilwaf 
commonly  believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained  some  thoughts  of  contract ing* 
a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  bis  throne.  The  voice  of  an  argel  (such  a 
fable  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emijeror,  that  he  should  always  tn* 
umph  over  his  domestic  foes ;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the 
innocence  and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  popular  appellatko 
of  Constantine,  and  imit^ed  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After  record- 
ing the  vice  or  folly  of  so  many  Roman  pnnces,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a 
moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude  :  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable  In  his  palace,  pious 
m  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his 
j;enerals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  bis  victorr  consisted 
m  a  multitude  of  captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed 
to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  merit 
or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he 
measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by  their  expectations,  as  by  his  own  dignity. 
This  maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced 
by  a  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the 
basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For 
their  relief,  as  often  as  they  bad  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities,  be 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  ^ast,  or  the  demands  of  future  taxes: 
he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  compensated 
by  tenfold  oppression ;  and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the 
praise  and  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed  that  the  em- 
|>eror  had  discovered  a  treasure :  but  bis  genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  liberal  economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense. 
The  Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gif)  of  heaven,  a 
patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  blessing.  But  in 
less  than  four  years  afler  the  death  of  Justin,  bis  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a 
mortal  disease,  which  lef\  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenure  by  which  be  held  it,  to  the  most  deservir^  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  selectea  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  tbao 
the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  tne  t>ed  of  the 
dying  prince :  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire  ;  and  his  last  advice 
was  solemnly  delivered  hj  the  voice  of  the  quaestor.  Tiberius  expressed  bis 
hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would  erect  the  nobkst  mauso- 
leum to  his  memor:^.  His  memory  Was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  but 
the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and 
acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 
•  [A.  D.  682.1  The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient  Rome  ;(99) 
but  his  imroeaiate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  tiieir 
singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their 
augutt  son.  The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tibe- 
rius promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favourite  legion  of  twelve 
thousand  confederates ;  his  valour  and  conduct  were  signalizeain  the  Persian 
war ;  and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  empire.  Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  ae^e  of  forty 
three  years;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over  the  East  ana  over  him« 
self  ;(30)  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  establish- 
ing (according  to  the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  d 

(SO)  It  it  therefore  fltngttlur  enough  that  Paul  (I.  III.  c  15,)  should  diitlngulah  him  ai  the  flrat  Gteck 
emperor— primua  ex  Gnecorum  genera  ia  Imperio  oonetUutus.  His  immediate  prttdeceHora  had  indied 
been  bora  In  tbe  Latin  provincei  of  Europe ;  and  a  varioue  reading,  in  Grceorara  ImperiOy  would  ai>plr 
the  eiprewlon  to  ilie  empire  rather  than  the  prinoe. 

(80)  Ooneolt,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  th<»  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  ETagriua,  particularly 
L  ▼!.  c  1 ;  the  eight  books  of  bis  pmlix  and  florid  hlMory  by  Theophylact  BimocMta.  Theonhaoes.  bl 
aa,*c    ZflMni,tom.ii.LTiv.p.73.    Cedrenua,  p.  3M.  i~-«^»ii 
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and  virtue.    Some  suspicioa  will  demde  the  testimony  of  a  subject^ 

though  he  protests  that  bis  secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ear  of  bis  soTe*> 
reign,(3l)  and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the 
purer  merit  of  bis  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  miglit  be 
imputed  to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cruelty,  nor  his 
clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rieid  economy  too  often  exposed  hnn  to  the 
reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice  was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage 
to  promote  that  happiness,  and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles 
and  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  (heeks  baa  introduced  so 
complete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  King  and  of  general,  that  a  pnvate 
soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared 
at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of 
restoring^  the  Persian  monarch  to  his  throne :  bis  lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful 
"war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube,  and  be  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual 
pi^,  on  the  abject  and  dbtressful  state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by  tales  of  misery  and 
demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the  humiliating  confession  of  their  own 
-weakness.  The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom 
and  eneigy  of  ber  complaints :  **  If  you  aie  incapable,"  she  said,  **  of  deliver- 
ing us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at  least  from  the  calamity  oi 
famine."  Tiberius  foigave  the  reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress;  a  supply 
of  com  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Roman  people, 
invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Baroanans 
from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and 
pressing ;  and  the  cleigy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  ^old,  despatched  the  patrician 
Pamphronius  to  lay  their  zifts  and  their  complamts  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine 
throne.  The  attention  ofthe  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted 
by  the  Persian  war :  but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  tbe  subsidy  to  the 
defence  of  the  city:  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice,  eithef 
to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiels,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  tbe  kings  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted,  Rome  was  again 
besi^ed,  and  tne  suburb  of  Classe.  only  three  miles  from  Ravenna,  was  pil* 
lagedand  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave 
audience  to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  senators  i  the  duties  and  the 
menaces  of  religion  were  forcibly  uiged  in  tbe  letters  ot  the  Roman  pontiff; 
and  his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Oregory,  was  alike  qualified  to  solicit  the  powers 
either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  adopted  with  stronger  etkctf 
the  measures  of  his  predecessors :  some  formidable  chiefs  were  persuaded  to 
embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful 
Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  exarch  ;  the  passes  of  the  AIpe 
were  delivered  to  the  Franks ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  with* 
out  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.  Cbildebert,  tbe 
great  grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  tbe  payment  of  fifty 
thousand  pieces ;  but  as  he  had  viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of 
the  weight  of  one  pound  of  gold,  tbe  kitif^  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the 
gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper  mixturo  of 
these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards  had  provoked  by  fre- 
quent inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they  were  appre- 
hensive of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their  feeble  and  disorderly  inde- 
pendence :  the  advantages  of  regal  government,  unk)n,  secrecy,  ani  vigour 
were  unanimously  confessed ;  and  Autbaris,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  already 
attained  the  strength  and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their 
new  king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of 

<31)  kvTOttparmp  wrwt  r«w<<n»ff  rifw  pm  oxXoKpartutv  rvv  mSwv  uc  Tiff  eiffoac  ^tvffXanm  t^^vxM* 
mpisvKfiarumv  it  w  Tit  taorw  XoywuMf  Konrifva^tif^.  EvagriM  eompowd  hto  biMory  in  the  twelfUl 
year  or  Maurice;  and  h«  bid  bMo  to  wlariy  UidlacrML  Uiat  Um  emperor  knew  and  reward«d  hto  Avow 
■MeopinkHia  Ti.e.M). 
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which  was  led  by  Cbildebert  bimseIG  the  last  of  the  Merovinnan  race  who 
descended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  eipedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous 
animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second  they  were  vanquished 
in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sastained  since 
the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenue,  they  returned  a 
third  time  with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation  less  sensible  of 
dans^er,  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured  against  the  folly  (>f  their 
twenty  commanders ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  dis- 
ease thosev  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  oi 
intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest, 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  desolation  of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trem- 
bling natives  distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the 
junction  of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lom- 
bards :  but  the  Franks  expecteid  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flamirffi:  village,  and 
the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Modena  and 
Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat  of  their  Transalpine  allies. 
The  vi<!lorious  Autharis  asserted  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden  trea* 
sures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
Calabria,  he  touched  with  bis' spear  a  column  on  the  seashore  of  Rhegiuin,(32) 
proclaimincr  that  ancient  landmark  to  stand  the  immoveable  boundary  of  his 
kiiigdom.('33) 

During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingaom  of  I  he  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  by 
the  indulgence  of  Justinian :  and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  w^h  the  tull  remains  ofcivil,  of  military,  and  even  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterward  con- 
secrated as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modem  Romagna, 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,(34)  five  maritime  cities 
from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  provinces,  of  Rome,  of 
Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of 
Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch. 
The  dutcby  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Saoine,and  Lalian 
conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  numerous 
islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  composed  the  infant  dominion  of  Venice ;  but  tlie 
more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who 
beheld  with  impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power 
of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
by  the  hostile  territoiy  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalpbi,(35) 
whose  industrious  citizens,  By  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  ccmpa&s  have 
unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.    The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 

CaS)  The  Columna  BiMgina,  iu  the  narmwert  part  of  Uie  Faro  of  Mewina,  one  hundrf>d  aiadia  (Vom 
RiMcium  liaeir,  is  flrequentlj  mentioned  In  ancient  Geography.  Cluver.  ItaL  Antlq.  torn.  ii.  p.  3SSS 
Lueaa  Hol^ln.  AnnoUL  ad  Cluver.  p.  901.    Wenellng.  Itinerar.  p.  106. 

(33)  Thoirraek  hi#iorlane  aflbrd  eoine  falat  btnia  of  the  wan  of  Italy  (Menander,  In  EzoarpL  Legal. 
B.  194. 126.  Theophylaet.  I.  HI.  c.  4).  The  Laiint  are  more  natief^ctory ;  and  especially  Paul  Wame- 
md  (I.  ill.  13—34),  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Secuiidus  and  Gre^ry  of  Tours.  Bv9 
Blue  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes,  ice ;  and  the  Umos  are  measured  by  Uie  aecuxate  aeale  of  Pagl 
and  Muratori. 

(34)  Tfan  papal  advocates,  Zacagnl  and  Fontanlnl,  might  josUy  claim  the  valley  or  morass  of  Comma- 
ehlo  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  Put  the  ambition  of  including  Modena.  Rogvlo,  Parma,  and  Placentia. 
has  darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtAil  and  obscure.  Even  Muralori,  aa  tlie  servanior 
the  house  of  Este,  is  not  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice. 

(35)  See  Breacmaon,  Dissert.  Ima.  da  Jlepublka  AmalpUtanA,  p.  ;i~42,  ad  calcem  BJBt.  Paadset. 
riociBi. 
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Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  farther  Calabria 
removed  the  landmark  of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  ol 
Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savaare  mountaineers  preserved  (lie  liberty  and  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  husbandmen  or  Sicily  were  chained  to  their 
rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  w&s  oppressed  hj  tlie  iron  sceptre  of  the 
exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  tiie  ruins  ol 
the  Capitol.  But  Naples  sooii  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own 
dukes  ;(36)  the  independence  of  Anialphi  was  toe  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the 
voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with 
(he  £:istem  empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occu- 
pies a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth, 
industry,  and  population.  The  roost  faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped 
trorn  the  Barbarian  yoke  ;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and 
Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from 
Pavta,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and 
!he  west,  as  iar  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  ol 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is  now 
represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese^ 
Piedmont,  the  coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  laige  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes,  of  Beneventum  survived  the 
monarcliy,  and  propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to 
Tarentum,  they  reiened  near  dve  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  kingdom  otNaples.^S?) 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  people, 
the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  most  probable  inference.  According  to 
this  stanaard,  it  will  appear  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visieotl^  of 
Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or  Burgundians;  and  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of  Saxons  and  Anglos 
who  almost  eradicatea  the  idioms  of  Britain.  The  modern  Italian  has  been 
insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new*  ideas  have  been  expressed 
by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principaf  stock  of  technical  and  familiar 
words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  derivation  ;(38)  and  i(  we  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy, 
we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected 
by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small 
nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  ol 
twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and  returned,  afler 
many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to  their  native  countiy.(39)  The  camp 
of  Aiboin  was  of  formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be 
thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large  country.  When  Aiboin  descended 
from  the  Alps,  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  and  the  people ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have 
declined  the  oangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to  choose,  among 
the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient  number  of  families(40)  to  form  a  per- 

(36)  Orator.  Main.  1.  111.  epiM.  83.  ^  9S,  97. 

(37)  1  h«v«  deiorilMd  Um  Kale  of  luly  from  tlw  axeoHMit  DtaMrtadon  of  BarettL  Glannone  (Tirtoria 
— "     "" ^ "   ~ •••--"     BOfrtphy  of  tho  klngdoBi 

uied  Uiat  namo  instead  of 
»  place  befon  Um  time  or 
Charlemafne  (Etlnanl,  p.  75).  '  .  '     " 

08)  MaflM  (Verona  Illuitrata.  parti,  p. 310-381.)  and  Muratori  (Anttohlta  Iullane,toiii.  11.  Dtawrta- 
Hone  xxill.  szxlil.  p.  71— a65,)liaTe  aMPrtad  Uie  naUve  elalma  of  Uie  Italian  Idiom:  Um  foraier  witk 
MttbinlanD,  Um  latter  wlUi  dleereUon;  bnUi  with  learaing,  Ingeouity,  and  tniUk* 


Civile,  lom.  1.  p.  374—387,)  has  followed  tbe  learned  Caroillo  PeUegrini  In  UMgeofraphy  of  the  kli 

ef  Naples.    After  the  Iom  of  the  true  Calabria,  tbe  vanity  of  Um  Graeka  mibadtuied  Uiat  naoM  Inst 

the  more  Ignoble  appellation  of  BrutUum ;  and  tbe  change  appean  to  have  taken  place  befon  tbe  tl 

^arlemagne  (^nard,  p.  75). 

08)  MaflM  (Verona  Illuitrata.  parti,  p. 310-381,)  and  Muratori  (Anttohlta  Iullane,tom.  11.  Dfa 

one  xxill.  szxlil.  p.  71— 365,)lMve  aaaertad  Uie  naUve  datma  of  Um  Italian  Idiom:  Um  fome 

ttboalann,  Um  latMr  wlUi  dleereUon;  bnUft  with  learning,  ingenuity,  and  tniUk* 

(39)  Paul,deGe«.Langobard,l.lll.c.5,«,7.  ^_ 

(4U)  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  9.    He  calk  Uiew  fbmUlea  or  generatlom  by  tbe  Tantonlc  name  of  Hmw,  whleh  li 

kewiae  uMd  la  Um  Looibard  lawa    Tbe  bomble  daaooa  waa  noc  laaeaiibla  of  tba  BobUity  of  bla  owa 


nkewiae 

nca.   Bet  L  i«  a. 
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pettia]  colonj  of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  ^  propen  of  conquest,  the  sane 
option  could  not  be  granted  to  tlie  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or 
Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum :  but  each  of  these,  and  each  of  their  col- 
leagues, settled  in  bis  appointed  district  with  a  baod  of  followers  who  resorted 
to  his  standard  in  war  and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free 
and  honourable  *  resigning  the  ^ifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  the/ 
mi^t  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke  ;  hut 
their  absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  mili- 
tary desertion. (4t)  The  piisteritj  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root 
into  the  soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they  were  bound 
to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  Born  the  soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the 
civil  ajisemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners  and  assumed  the  appellatioo 
of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from 
the  conquered  provinces ;  and  (he  distrioution,  which  was  not  effected  till  after 
the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced  by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine. 
Many  of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  remainder  were 
divided  among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed  (under 
the  name  of  hospital ily)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was  abo- 
lished bv  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure. (42)  £ither  the  Roman  landlord  was 
expelled  by  bis  strone  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of 
the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate 
proportion  of  landed  property.  Under  these  tbreign  masters,  the  business  of 
agnculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with 
degenerate  skill  and  industry  by  the  labour  of  (he  slaves  and  natives.  But  the 
occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  improved  the  breed 
of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  been  illustrious  ;(43)  and  the  Italians 
beheld  with  astonishment  a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.(44)  The  depo- 
pulation of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.(45)  That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the  birds 
of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice,  and  execute  the  commands  of  their  master, 
had  been  unknown  to  Uie  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  RiMnans.(46)  Scandi* 
navia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons  ;(47]  they 
were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants  always  on  horseback  aod 
in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement  of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the 
Barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword 
and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noUe 
Lombard.(48) 

I 

(41)  Cbmiwra  No.  3  and  177  of  Uw  laws  of  Rotbaria. 

(4S)  Paul,  I.  IL  e.  31,  SB,  I.  iU.  c  16.  The  lawi  of  HoUwrli,  itromulfated  A.  D.  643,  do  noc  contain  die 
■nalleiC  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds:  but  they  pfeeerre  many  curioua  cucumfltancea  of  the  Male  ef 
Italy  and  the  maaneraortbe  Liombards. 

(43)  The  etude  of  Dionysiue  of  Syraciiae,  aod  hie  frequent  victories  in  the  Olympic  frames,  had  dHfbssd 
amonf  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  horses :  but  the  breed  was  exiiiict  In  the  time  of  Btraho  (I.  t. 
p.  385).  Gisuir  obtained  (Vom  bis  uncle  ftenerosarum  equarum  giefes.  Paul,  I.  IL  a  Si  TbeLombaida 
afterward  Introduced  caballl  sylvatlcl— wild  horses.    Paul,  L  Iv.  c  11. 

(44)  Tunc  (A.D.SBS)primum  kubaliln  Itallam  delati  Italic  populis  mlracula  ftiere  (Paul  WamefHd, 
L  It.  c.  11).    The  Buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  appears  to  be  Afttea  and  India,  are  unknown  lo 

nrope,  eioept  In  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  anclenta  were  Ignoraal  of  theaa 


animals,  unlees  AristoUe  (HIsi.  Animal.  1. 11.  c.  1,  p.  58,  Paris.  1783,)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oiea 
of  Aracbosla.  See  Buflbn,  Hist  Naturelie,  torn.  n.  and  Supplement,  torn  vl.  Hlet  Generale  dee  Voyaiec 
torn.  1.  p.  7. 481,  II.  lOS,  111.  801,  It.  S34. 461,  v.  193,  tI.  401,  Till.  400,  z.  666.    Pennant*s  QuadrupedaTp! 


94.    DIrtlonaIre  d*Hlst  Natutelle,  par  Valmont  de  Romalre,  torn.  11.  p.  74.    Yet  1 1 

•OBpieloa  that  Paul,  by  aTulgar  emr,  mayhave  appUed  the  same  of  taftelus  lo  ihe  surochBiOr  wild  bull, 
of  ancient  Germany. 

(45)  Consult  the  twenty-flrrt  Dissertalioo  of  Mnratori. 

(46)  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  OTen  of  tboae  who  profcawdlv  treat  of  the  arts  of  Imatlai 
■ad  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  Iz.  e.  36,  torn.  1.  p.  986,  and  the  Notes  of  his  ia« 
editor,  M.  Camus,  torn.  IL  p.  314)^llay  (Ukl.  Natur.  1. 1.  e.  19),  iSilan  (dc  Natur.  AolmaL  1. 0.  e.  49J 
md  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss.  zsll.  3Q8->30S),  deeeribe  with  asioalshmenl  a  tacit  league  and  ooounni  chMa 
between  the  hawks  snd  the  Thradan  fowlers. 

(47)  Particularly  the  gprfaut,  or  gyi  falcon,  of  the  sixe  of  a  small  eagle.  See  tba  animated  deocripiHMof 
M.  de  Bii  Am,  Hist.  Naturelie,  torn.  xvL  p.  830,  fee. 

(49)  Berlpt.  Reram  Italicarum,  torn.  I.  part  11.  p.  ISO.  This  li  Ihe  xvlth  law  of  the  emperor  Lewte  As 
nana.    Hla  Ibtber  Charlimagna  had  Iklconen  In  his  household  as  well  as  huotpovn  (MeBMirea  mt 
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So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  that  the  Lombards  of  the 
fourth  generation  suryeyed  with  curiosity  and  affrnght  the  portraits  of  their 
savage  torefatber9.(49)  Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks 
bung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name  and 
character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  garments,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with 
broad  stripes  of  variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  cloUied  in  long 
hose,  and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace,  a  trusty  sword  wa» 
constantly  girt  to  their  side*  Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often 
concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle 
had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
^  ig^rance,  of  intoxication ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were 
'  not  affected  by  the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating 
from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  eallantry 
of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivaliy  and  n>mance.(60)  After 
the  loss  of  bis  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian  princess,  he  sought  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  king  t(  Bavaria ;  and  uaribald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the 
Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation,  the  ardent 
lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in  the  tiain  of 
his  own  embassjr.  At  the  public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to 
the  throne,  and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the  minbter 
of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with 
the  delicate  comminionof  making  a  faithful  report  of  the  diarma  of  his  spouse. 
Theudellnda  was  summoned  to  undeigo  this  important  mmination,  and  after 
a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly 
requested,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup 
of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father,  she 
obeyed :  Autharis  received  the  cup  m  hb  turn,  and,  in  restorii^  it  to  the  princess, 
he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips. 
In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  me  indiscreet  familiarity  of 
the  stranger,  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could 
proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  couragei 
appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed :  no  sooner 
did  ther  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising  himself  on  his  horse, 
darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity : 
^Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  ^  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of 
the  Lombards."  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  Garibald  and  his 
daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally ;  and  the  marriage  was 
consummated  in  the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  or  one  year,  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Autharis:  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinaa(51)  had  endeared 
her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow  with  her  hand,  the  sceptre 
of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,(62)  it  is  certain  that  the  Lom  - 

rsMieniM  CbevaJlere,pw  M.  de  St.  P^m.  tom.UL  p.  173).  I  otoenre  in  Uw  laws  of  Rothulf  a  inora  early 
iii«nUoo  of  the  ait  of  hawking  (No.  SSEn,  and  in  Gaul,  in  Hu  Attb  eentury,  it  ia  oelebxated  by  aidoniua 
ApoUlnarIi  amonc  tlie  talenia  of  Avitna  («»-W7).* 
(40)  Tbe  epiuiA  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  I.  iii.  c.  19,)  may  bo  applied  to  many  of  his  covntiymen: 
TerribiUa  viaa  Ihdca,  sed  oorda  benlgnos 
Longaqae  lobuato  pectore  barba  f uiu 
Tbe  iwrtraitB  of  Uie  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  tbe  palace  of  MoDza,twelv»ndleB  from  MUam 
wMeh  bad  been  ibunded  or  nstored  by  queen  TbeudeUnda  0-  iv.  SB,  S).    Bee  MuiMod,UMn.  1.  riiiiertaK. 
szlii.  p.  300. 

(50)  Tbestory.of  AuUiaris  and  ThendeUnda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  ill.  c.  SO.  34:  and  any  firagment  of 
-  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable  diiigenee  of  Um  count  da  Bnat,  Biat  d«a  PeoplM  de  rEurope, 

lom.  xl.  p.  50fr--S35,  torn.  xlL  p.  1-^93.  -»  -*  <-* 

(51)  Oiannone  (Uioria  Civile  de  Napoli,  tom.  L  p.  983,)  has  taady  cenaured  tbe  fanpertinence  of  Boeeae- 
elo  (Geo.  Hi.  Novel  3),  who,  without  right,  or  truth,  or  prstance,  baa  given  the  pious  queen  Theudelinda 
to  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

(53)  Paul,  I.  111.  c.  16.  Tbe  flrst  ditsertatlans  of  Maratori,  and  the  first  volume  of  Giannone*i  Urtofju 
Day  DO  coosoltod  for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  luUy . 
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bardspossessed  freedom  to  elect  tbeir  soyereign,  and  sense  to  decline  tbe  ficqnent 
iwe  of  that  dang^erous  privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from'  tbe  produce 
of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  tbe  independent  dukes  agreed  that 
Autharis  should  ascend  tbe  throne  of  his  father^  they  endowed  the  regal  office 
with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired 
to  the  honours  ot  servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince :  he  rewarded  tbe 
fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and  benefices ;  and  atoned 
for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches. 
In  peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole  and 
aHsolute' legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  tne  national  assemblies  in  tbe 
palace,  or  more  probabljr  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great  council  was  composed 
of  the  persons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and  difi;nities ;  but  the  validity^  as 
well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on  the  approbation  of  tbe 
faitkftU  people,  ihe  Jhrtunaie  army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore  yea  is 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic 
Latin,(53)  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people ;  some  new 
regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their  present  condition;  the 
example  of  Rotbaris  was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  tbe  laws 
of  tbe  Lombards  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric 
codes.  (54)  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession^  liberty,  these  rude  and 
hast^  legislators  were  mcapable  otbalancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or 
of  discussing  the  nice  theoiy  of  political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened 
the  life  of  the  soverei^,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy  of 
death ;  but  tbeir  attention  was  principally  confined  to  tbe  defence  of  tbe  person 
and  property  of  tbe  subject.  According  to  tbe  strange  jurisprudence  of  the 
times,  the  guilt  of  hkx)d  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of 
nine  huhdr^  piece#of  ^old  declares  a  iust  sense  of  the  value  of 'a  simple 
citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  opprobrious 
word,  were  measured  with  scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  tbe 
prudence  of  the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour 
and  revenge  for  a  pecuniaiy  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  state  of  paganism  or  Christianity,  g^ave  implicit  credit  to  tbe  malice  and 
mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but  the  judges  ot  tbe  seventeenth  century  mi^bl  have 
been  instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotbaris,  who  dendes  the 
libsurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or  judicial 
cruelty .(S5)  The  same  spirit  of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country, 
may  be  ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  ccmdemns,  wbile  be  tolerates,  tbe  impkws 
ana  inveterate  abuse  of  duels,(S6)  observing  from  bis  own  experience,  that  tbe 
juster  cause  had  often  bfeen  oppressed  by  successful  violence.  Whatever  merit 
may  be  discovered  in  tbe  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  (he  genuine  fruit  of 
tbe  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted  tbe  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat 
in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kings  is  martced  with 
virtue  and  ability ;  the  troubled  series  df  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  inter- 
vals of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness :  and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder 
and  more  equitable  government  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.(67) 
Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Greeks, 

(53)  Tbe  mod  accurate  edition  of  (he  laws  of  the  Lnttibarda  ia  to  be  found  In  tbe  SeriptoMa  Wervm  h^ 
Uearum,  tola.  I.  part  tt.  p.  1— Ufl,  coUated  from  the  most  BDcient  M8S.,  and  tthaimted  by  tbe  crisk&l  noiea 
ofMaratorL 

(54)  MoDtesquiea,  Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  zzviil.  e.  1.  Lea  loik  dee  fiomgulgDona  aont  uaex  Judidenaea; 
Miles  de  Roibvia  et  des  aulrca  prlncea  Looibvrda  le  sont  encore  plua. 

(55)  See  Lecls  Rotharfs,  No.  379,  p.  47.  Sttiga  ia  osed  as  tbe  name  of  m  wHob.  ft  la  of  the  panel 
elaasic  origin  (Herat  epod.  v.  90,  Peuon.  c  134) ;  and,  from  tbe  words  of  Petroniua,  (que  aorlgea  oone- 
tfeium  aervA  tuoat)  it  may  be  Jnferred  Uiat  the  pr^ndioe  waa  of  Italiaii  lacber  ttasHi  Bavterie 
extraction. 

(56)  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  Judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audiTimus  per  pugnam  sine  ^stA  caac4  mmm  eausaa 
perdere.  Bed  propter  consuetudinem  ffenien  nosiram  Lnngobardoruni  legem  Impiam  vetara  bob  posn 
■BOSw    8ee  p.  74,  No.  66,  of  the  Lews  of  Luitprand,  promulgated  A.  D.  7S4. 

(57)  Read  tbe  hisiorv  of  Paul  Warnefrid ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16.  Baronlus  rejects  tbe  praise,  which 
«^T«tt1b  to  eontradia  the  bivectivea  of  Pope  Gregory  tbe  Gr^t;  but  MuAlorl  (Annali  d^Iulia,  t«iB.  v.  p 
217,}  presnmes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magniSed  the  (aults  of  ^Ailaas  nod  i 
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we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome)(68)  which  had  reached,  about  the 
close  ot'  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces,  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  loiiy  tree,  under 
whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves 
and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground  The 
ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Flaminian  way :  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards,  was 
often  felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful 
capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, will  faintlj  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans ;  they  shut 
or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  names 
of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were  coupled 
together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  inter- 
rupt the  labours  of  a  rural  life ;  and  the  Campa^na  of  Rome  was  speedily 
.  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the 
waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer 
attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  strapper,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the 
vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the 
senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tiber 
swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys 
of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  hea* 
ven.(69)  A  society,  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails, 
soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war ;  but  as  the  tar  greater 
part  of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the 
depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect 
the  approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.f  60)  Yet  the  number  of  citizens 
still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  tneir  precarious  food  was  supplied 
from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  or  Egypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine 
betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edifices  of 
Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fabrics  were 
easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  the  monks 
who  bad  occupied  the  most  advantageous  stations  exulted  in  their  base,  triumph 
over  the  ruins  of  antiquity. (6 1)  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  pope  Gregory 
the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated  tne  statues  of  the  city ;  that,  by 
the  command  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
that  (be  histoiT  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous 
fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  revealed  his  implacable  aversion 
to  the  monuments  of  classic  genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against 
the  profane  learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter  and 
those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent : 
the  temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demolished  by 
the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would  have  multiplied 

(58)  The  puMges  of  tbe  homillei  of  Greioryf  which  reprewnt  tiie  mlierable  lUUe  of  th«  dtywid  coua- 
try,  are  trameribed  in  the  Annala  of  BaroniaM,  A.  D.  900,  No.  16,  A.  D.  505,  No.  S,  Jfcc.  Ibc 

(59)  The  Inundation  and  plasue  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  his  Mahop,  Greflory  of  Toure,  bad 
despatched  to  Rome  for  eorae  relKe.    The  Ingenious  uiessenger  embeUished  his  lale  and  the  ri?er  with  a 


great  dragon,  and  a  Uain  of  lltUe  ierpents  (Greg.  Turon.  I.  x.  c.  1). 

(flO)  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  it.  c.  15,)  relates  a  meinoreble  prediction  of  St.  Benedict  Roma  a 
GentUibus  non  extermlnabitur  sed  tempestatibus,  coruncis  turbiiiibus  ac  terrv  moiO  In  lemetipea 
maroericet  Such  a  prophecy  melts  Into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence  of  Uw  fact  after  which 
it  was  Invented. 

(61)  aula  la  unoae  ore  cum  JotIb  laodibas,  C%rlstl  laudes  non  capiunt  eC  quam  iravo  neftrndumqw 
Ml  episeopis  caners  ouod  nee  laleo  religloso  conveniat,  ipse  comrtdera  (1.  Ll  ep.  4).  The  writings  of  Grr 
fuy  himself  most  his  Innoocooe  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 
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the  copies  of  Viii^il  and  Livy  in  the  countries  which  were  not  sulgecl  to  the 
ecclesiastical  dictator.(62) 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome  mi|^t  have  been 
erased  from  the  earth ;  if  the  city  bad  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle, 
which  aeain  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion.  A  vague  traditiuo  was 
embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tentmaker,  and  a  fisherman  had  formeHy 
been  executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  their 
irenuiiie  or  fictitious  relics  were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Rome. 
The  pilg^rims  of  the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the 
shrines  of  the  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;  and  it 
was  not  without  fear  that  the  ^ious  Uatbolic  approached  the  object  of  bis 
worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the 
saints ;  and  thoee  who  from  the  purest  motives  presumed  to  disturb  the  repoce 
of  the  sanctuary,  were  affrighted  by  visions,  or  punished  with  sudden  death. 
The  unreasonable  request  of  an  empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans 
of  their  sacred  treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  r^ectecf  with  the  deepest 
abhorrence :  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  Imen 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  neighbouroood  ofbis  body,  or  the  filings  of 
his  chain,  which  It  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain, 
possessed  an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.(63)  But  the  power  as  well 
as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  eneiCT  in  the  breast  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of^Maurioe,  by 
the  firet  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  6regoiy.C64)    His  grandfather  Felix  had 

I  air     '    ' 


himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy, his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  parents  of  Gregoir,  Sylvia,  and  Gordian  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate, 


bacy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  parents  of  Gregoir,  Sylvia,  and  Gordian  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate, 
and  the  most  pious  of  tne  church  of  Rome ;  his  female  relations  were  mimbered 


among  the  saints  and  vin;ins ;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother  were  representea  near  three  hundred  years  in  a  family  portrait,(65] 
which  he  olEkna  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  cokKuring 
of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimoay,  that  the  art  of  painting  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  centwy ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas  must 
be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  leamii«[,  since  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his 
sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition 
to  none  of  bis  contemporaries  ;(66)  his  birth  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to 
the  office  of  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  he  eqjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the 
pomp  and  vanities  of  diis  world.    His  ample  patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the 

(flS)  Bajle  (Dtotiouire  Critk|a«,  torn.  II.  p.  506,  SOB),  In  a  very  good  article  of  Ortgmin  I^  has 
OBOted,  for  Uie  buitdioga  and  naiueif  Plaiina  In  Oreforlo  I. ;  for  Uie  PalaUne  library,  Jobn  of  Saliebary  (de 
Nulls  Curialium,  1.  U.  c  96) ;  and  foi  Ury,  AaiooLiiH  of  Floveaoe:  Uie  (ddeet  of  Uie  Uirae  lived  fa  tiw 
xiith  century.  ^ 

(63)  6re|or.l.Ul.epi«.94,indict.l3,Jbc  From  Um  epiMlee  of  OrMory,  and  Uie  viiOi  volnne  ofte 
Annali  of  Baroniua,  Uie  ploue  reader  may  collect  the  particleB  of  boiy  Iron  wtilcb  were  IfMeited  la  keya 
or  craene  of  gold,  and  dietrlbated  In  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Coiiatantinonle,  and  Emt.  The  pon- 
tllleal  ■mith  who  bandied  the  file  must  have  nnderetood  the  miraclee  which  k  wae  in  hli  own  power 
to  operate  or  withhold :  a  circometanee  which  abaiee  the  euperaUtioa  of  Gngory,  at  the  « 
hie  veracity. 


(64)  Bertdea  tiie  EpWee  of  Giegory  himaelf,  which  are  meUiodlsed  by  Dopin  (BfUkNhlme  Eedee. 
tom.  V.  p.  lOa— 196),  we  have  three  llvee  of  Uie  pope;  the  lint  two  written  in  the  vUlth  and  bih  oenia- 
riee  (de  Trlpllcl  Vita  SLGreg.  Prelkce  to  the  Ivth  volume  of  die  Benedictine  edItionX  by  the  deacon 
Paul  (p.  l-rlS,)  and  John  (p.  19—1881,  and  conulnlng  much  original,  though  doubtful  evidenoe ;  a  third, 
a  long  and  laboured  complTailon  by  the  Benedktlne  editor*  (p.  1U9-405).  The  Annate  of  Baroaioa  aie 
a  copious  but  partial  hlsiory .  His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by  Uie  good  eense  of  Flenry  (Hist.  Eodea 
lorn,  viii.),  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectlAed  by  the  crIUcism  of  Paf^  and  Bluralort 

(65)  John  Uie  deacon  has  deeeribed  Uiem  Uke  an  eyewltnesi  (1.  iv.  c  83,84),  and  his  deacription  ii 
Uhistrated  by  Angelo  Rocca,  a  Soman  anUqnary  (St.  Greg.  Opera,  torn.  Iv.  p.  319-a86),  who  oheervcs, 
Uiat  Bome  mosaic*  of  Uie  popes  of  the  vilUi  century  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  ehurcbes  of  Eome  (p 
391—383).  The  same  walls  which  represented  Gregory's  ihniily  are  now  decorated  wlUi  tiw  mai^yrdosi 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Domlnlchino  and  Guldo. 

(66)  DIscipllals  vero  llberallbus,  hoc  eet  grammatleA,  rhelorloA,  dlaleetie4,  lui  a  poero  asc  I 
mamviseo  tempore  florerent  adhttc  BoiDM  sitidia  lilannuDitameanalU  ill  uriM  ins4  a 
PaalI»acon,inyiL&Greg.c.9.  ^^ 
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foundation  of  seven  roona8teries,(67)  one  in  Rome»(68)  and  six  In  Sicily ;  and  it 
was  the.  wish  of  Grescoi^  that  be  might  be  unlcnown  in  this  life,  and  glorious 
onlj^  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be  sincere,  punued  the  path 
which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious  statesman.  The 
talents  of  Gregoir^  and  the  splendour  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered 
him  dear  and  useujl  to  the  church ;  and  implicit  obedience  has  been  always 
inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  cha- 
racter of  a  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
nuncio  or  minister  of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have  been  criqoinal  and 
dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome 
with  a  just  increase  of  Yeputition,  and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic 
virtues,  he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  b^  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  clei^,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  tie  alone  resisted,  or  seemed 
to  resist,  his  own  elevation ;  and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be 
pleased  to  reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic  When  the  fatal  mandate 
was  proclaimed,  Gregoiy  soliciled  the  aid  ot  some  friendly  merchants  to  con- 
vey him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  concealed  him- 
self some  days  amons;  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discovered, 
as  it  \b  said,  by  a  celestial  lijght. 

[A.  D.  690.1  The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Greatf  which  lasted  tbrrtecn 
years  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity 
and  cunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily 
suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarcli 
of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  antichristian  title  of  universal  bishop, 
which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to 
assume ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  the  triple 
character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  West.  He 
r  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  elo* 
quence,  toe  congenial  passions  of  his  audience :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets was  interpreted  and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  tnc  people,  depressedf  by 
their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 'the  invisible, 
worlcl.  His  precepts  and  example  defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  lituigy  ;(69) 
the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions, 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal 
garments.  ^  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
which  continued  above  three  hours ;  the  Gregorian  chantC70)  has  preserved  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  fiarba- 
rians  attempted  to  imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  scnool.(71)  Experience 
bxid  shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the 

(07)  The  BeMdiethiM  (Vit  Greg.  L  1. 1».  905-9060  I«bo«r  to  rtdaoB  the  mmaiierlei  of  Gregory  wI'Mn 
tile  rule  of  their  own  order ;  but  u  Uie  queeiloa  ie  confeMed  to  be  doubiOil,  it  is  tleer  that  tbeee  D6wcrfut 
monlu  are  lu  the  wroag.  See  Builer'a  Livea  of  the  Salnta,  vol.  Hi.  p.  145 ;  a  work  of  merit ;  the  aenae- 
and  learning  belong  to  the  author-^la  prc()udlcei  are  tlioae  of  bla  profewlon. 

(68)  Monasterium  Oregorianum  in  cjuadem  BeatI  Orecoril  vdlbua  ad  cllvum  fkanri  mope  eccleelam  8; 
8.  Johannia  et  Pauli  In  honorem  St  Andrec  (John,  in  Vlt  Qreg.  I.  i.  c  6.  Grog.  1.  vil.  epist.  13).  ThU 
bouae  and  monaatery  were  aitnated  on  the  aide  of  the  Cellan  Mil,  which  fronta  the  Palatine ;  they  are  now 
oocttpied  by  the  Camaldoli ;  San  Gregorio  triumpha,  and  Sl  Andrew  haa  retired  to  a  maU  chapel.  Mar 
dim,  Roma  Aatica,  I.  ill.  e.  0,  p.  100.    Deacriaaione  di  Roma,  torn.  i.  p.  449—446. 

(60)  The  Lord's  prayer  conalata  of  half  a  dozen  lines ;  the  Saeramentarius  and  AntlplMmariak  of  Gre- 
gory flu  880  folio  pagiv  (torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  1—880) ;  yet  theae  only  conaUtute  a  pan  of  the  OnU  R§mamuj 
which  Mabilloa  haa  ilhMlrated  and  Fleary  haa  abridged.    HlA  Ecelea.  torn.  tUI.  p.  130-198: 

(70)  I  learn  Orom  the  AbbA  Duboa(RefleciionB  aur  la  Poesle  et  la  Pdntore,  torn.  ilLp.  174, 175),  that  the 
almplicUy  of  tlie  Ambraaian  chant  was  confined  to  four  modes^  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the 
Ur«ioriaa  comprbed  the  eight  modea  or  flAeeo  chords  of  the  andent  music.  He  obaerres  (p.  338,)  tliat 
the  connoisMMira  admire  the  preface  and  many  paasoges  of  the  Greaorian  oillce. 

(71)  John  the  deacon  (in  ViL  Greg.  I.  ii.  c  7,)  ezpreaaes  the  early  ooDtempt  of  the  Italiana  for  tramoft* 
lane  singing.  Alplna  scilicet  corpora  Tocum  aaarum  tonitniii  altiaone  perstrepentia,  aAscepia  modufai'- 
tlonis  duleedinem  proprie  non  resultant:  quia  bibuli  gutturk  barfara  feritaa  dum  ioflexionibaa  et  reper- 
eusslonlbus  mitam  nititur  edere  cantilenam,  naturall  quodam  nragore  qu^  phraatra.  per  gradua  conras^ 
aonantia  rigldaa  vocea  jaetat,  ke.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  tlia  FraBlca>  though  witJi  sona  reluctance 
admitUMi  t)ia  justice  of  the  lepraafilL    Muxaiorl,  Plaaert  ixr, 

Vox..m.-p 
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distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to  initi&^te  the  fieireness,  and  to  dispel  the  danK 
enthusiasm  of  the  vuifcar,  and  he  reaaily  forc;ave  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
islands  acknowledged  the  Koman  pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even 
the  existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  decided  by 
bis  absolute  discretion :  and  his  successful  inroaos  into  the  provinces  of  Grtece, 
of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of  succeed- 
ing popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  hisjea- 
lous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  the  apostolic  shep- 
herd assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  ot'the  subordinate  pastors. 
Under  his  reign,  the  Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catbdic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  ^Ipir  on  the  name  of  Cesar, 
than  on  that  of  Greeory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  fegions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere  duties 
which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  less  than 
two  ^ears  he  could  announce  to  tne  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
baptized  the  kin^  of  Kent,  with  ten  thousand  ot  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the 
Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with 
spiritual  and  supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory 
was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of 
ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections  ;(72)  and  posterity  has  paid  to  kU  roemoiy 
the  same  tribute,  which  he  freely  granted  to  tne  virtue  of  his  own  or  the  prece- 
ding generation.  The  celestial  tionours  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they 
have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 

Their  temi)oral  power  insensibly  arose  from  the  calamities  of  the  times :  and 
the  Roman  bishops  who  have  deluged  Europe  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  com* 
pelled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome, 
as  it  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces ;  and  her  agents,  who  were  comroonlj 
sub-beacons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  • 
tenants  and  husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  his  patri- 
mony, with  tl)e  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  landlord  ;(73)  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutaiy  instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexa- 
tious law-sails :  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  erant 
every  reasonable  delay,  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the  glebe, 
who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by  the  payment  of  an, arbitrary  fine.(74) 
The  rent  or  the  produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope  :  in  the  use  of  wealth,  he  acted  like 
a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally  applied  to  then- 
wants,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous 
account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  yeais 
in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On  the  four  ^reat  festivals, 
he  divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  mo- 
nasteries, the  churches,  th^  places  of  burial,  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals 
of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocess.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  he  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their  stated  portion  of  com,  winei 
clieese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  tiea* 
sures  were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  hb  name,  the  extiaordinaiy 

C7S)  A  French  critic  ^etrot  OananTiHaa,  Opera,  torn.  fl.  p.  lOS-118,)  hu  Tiiidieated  the  rfi^  of 
Oragory  to  tbe  enUra  nonwnie  of  Uie  dimlogucs.  Dupin  (torn.  v.  p.  138,)  does  not  think  that  Wf  cm 
will  ▼ouch  for  Uie  truth  of  all  thcM  mirmdca:  I  should  lilce  to  know  kov  nammotitum  he  beBeved 


C73)  BwonlDB  is  nnwllHng  to  ezpetimto  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonieB,  lest  he  should  beinjr  that  th^ 
consisted  not  of  ktHgdems  batfarmt.  The  French  writen,  Uie  BenedicUne  editoii  (torn.  It.  I.  iU.  p.  SW, 
frc.)  and  FleorWtom.  vlil.  p.  89, 4bc.)  are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these  humble,  ihiough  ttsefu],  details; 
and  the  humaniqr  of  Fleury  dwells  on  the  social  virtoes  of  GrefKMry. 

(74)  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  Tillalns  produced  the  AumMS,  aal 
oaen  fabulous,  right,  ds  eiii»»age,  dt  marqmtu,  ftc  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsame  hrids 
mtaht  eommuto  the  pajrment  fai  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the  mutual  fhTOor  aicht  aflhid  a  pw 
••MU  of  local  nther  than  tagfel  lynuoy 
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demands  of  iDdig;ence  and  merit.  The  instant  distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless, 
oLstrangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  da^,  and  of  every 
Mir^  nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast  till  he  had  sent 
the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to  accept, 
f  fithout  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church  :  three  thousand  virgins  received 
their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of 
Italy  escaped  from  the  Barbarians  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the  father  ot  his  country ;  and  sucH  was  the 
extreme  seasibifity  of  his  conscience,  that  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had 
perished  in  the  streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during  several  days  from  the 
exercise  of  sacerdotal  functions.  If.  The  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the 
apostolic  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  be  doubtful  to 
himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him^  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
'^  ...  -     I  a  longs' 


absent  sovereign.  Gregory  awakenea  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber,  exc 
the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that 
the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto^  encouraged 
the  Italians  to  guard  their  cities  and  altars,  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis  of 
danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial 
troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  cnecked  by  the  scruples  of 
humanity  and  religion :  the  imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in 
the  Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  while  he  pro- 
tested against  the  imperial  edicts,  the  pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who 
deserteaa  military  for  a  monastic  life,  if  we  maj  credit  his  own  declarations, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the.  Lombards  by  their 
domestic  factions,  without  leaving  a  kin^,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfor- 
tunate nation  from  the  vei^eance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  pre- 
ferred the  salutary  o{iices  of  peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms  ; 
but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  (he  passions  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  observance  ot  the  truce.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his 
country  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and 
seasonable  gifls  of  the  pontiflT,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics  and 
Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregoiy  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with 
reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  peopl<^  he  found  the 
purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  and  th«)  best  right  of  a  sovereign.(76) 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

RevoltUioM  of  Perna  after  the  death  <f  Chosroet  or  NiMrvanr-Hii  ton  Hor- 
mouzy  a  tyranty  i$  depoted — Usurpation  of  Baharam— Flight  and  restoration 
of  Chosroes  IL — His  gratitude  to  the  Romans — The  Chagan  of  the  Avars — 
Eeoolt  of  the  army  0£^t^  Mauriee^His  deaths-Tyranny  ^  Pho(Ms^Eleva' 
tion  of  Heraelius — Inie  Persian  war — Chosroes  subdues  ovriaf  Ejgypty  and 
Asia  Minor^-Siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Persians  ana  Avars-^rerstan 
expeditionf^Fictories  and  triumpn  of  Heraelius. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the  death  of  Craasus 
to  the  rei^  of  Heraelius.  An  experience  of  seven  hundred  years  might  con- 
vince the  rival  nations  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  beyond 
the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and 
Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Per- 
sia indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyru8.(l)    Such 

(75)  TlM  tempnnd  reign  of  Orefory  L  is  i^fy  Mpoied  by  Blfonliu  la  the  lliit  book,  do  Rof no  Italte 
■••  hto  worlu,  torn.  li.  p.  44— 7S. 
a>MiHliqai....repoMerrat....TfterMP«nftnimM  lI«ccdonamtenDlnoi,o«|Qil 
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extraordinaiy  efforts  of  power  and  coarage  will  always  command  (he  attentwn 
ot  poHterilj ;  but  tbe  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  mateii^y 
changed,  leave  a  f&int  impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  patiencAil 
tbe  reader  would  be  exhausted  by  tlie  repetition  of  the  same  hostilitiesy  under- 
taken without  cause,  prosecuted  without  ^loiy,  and  terminated  without  effect 
The  arts  of  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  simple  great/)eas  of  the  senate  and  tbe 
Cesara,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Byzantine  princes ;  and  tbe  memo- 
rials of  their  perpetual  erobassies(2^  repeat  with  the  same  uniform  prolixity, 
the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  tbe  insolence  of  the  Barbarians^ 
and  the  servile  temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  tbe  barren  supei 
fluity  of  materials,  1  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative  of  these  uninterest- 
ing-transactions: but  tbe  just  Nushirv^n  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  ot 
Oriental  kings,  and  tbe  anioition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes  prepared  tbe  revo- 
lulion  of  the  East  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  reli- 
*  e:ion  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

iA.  D.  670.]  In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  tbe  quar- 
I  of  princes,  tbe  Greeks  and  tbe  Barbarians  accused  each  other  of  violating 
the  peace  which  bad  been  concluded  between  tbe  two  empires  about  fouryeais 
beiore  the  death  of  Justinian.  Tbe  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to 
reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia(3)  Felix,  the 
distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which  bad  escaped,  rather  than  op- 
posed, tbe  conquerors  of  the  East.  After  the  defeat  ot  Abrabah  under  the 
walls  of  Aftecca,  the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
tbe  Persians ;  they  chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  spa ; 
and  a  native  prince  of  tbe  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as  tbe 
vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great  Nusbirvan.^4)  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avensre  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  ally  tbe  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  tbe  annual 
trilmtef  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  tbe  name  of  pNension.  The  churches 
of  Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi  ;*  ibey 
secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and  after  the  pious  murder  of* 
their  satraps,  tbe  rebels  vrere  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren  and  sub- 

I'ects  of  the  Koman  emperor.  The  complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded 
>y  the  Byzantine  court;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  tbe  Persian  monarchy  was 
threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of  Ethiopia,  and 
of  Scythia.  At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of  (he  East  would  perhaps 
have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness  :  but  as  soon  as 
war  became  inevitable,  be  took  the  field  with  tbe  alacrilv  of  a  youth,  while 
the  aggressor  trembled  in  tbe  palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chos- 
roes, conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara  ;  and  altnough  that  important  fort- 
ress bad  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  tbe  valour  of  the  inhabitants 
resisted  above  five  months  the  arehei^  the  elephants,  and  the  military  engines 
of  the  great  king.  In  the  mean  while,  his jgeneral  Adarman  advanced  from 
Babylon,  traversed  tbe  desert,  passed  tbe  foipb rates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of 
Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamse*  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at 
tbe  ieet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length 
subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  East.  But  tbefle  losses,  which  astonished  the 
provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutaiy  effect  in  the  repentance  and 

Cyro  et  pent  Alezaudro,  per  vauiloqaentlain  ac  mlnu>  Jacielwt.  TaciL  Annal.  ▼!.  31.  Bucli  was  Um 
langoace  of  Uie  jfr»aeidef :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  clafnis  of  the  Sa$$aMiant. 

(S)  Bee  Um  emttaailM  of  Henaoder,  extracted  and  preserved  In  tbe  ztta  century  by  ibe  order  of  Oraitaa- 
tine  Porpbjrrogenilua. 

(3)  The  general  I  ndependenoe  of  tbe  Aralie,  which  eannot  lie  admitted  without  many  ttmltationa,  b  hSaOf 
aeeerted  In  a  separate  dianertatlon  of  tbe  authors  of  tlie  Universal  History,  vol.  xz.  d.  196— -990.    A  pe^ 

E>tual  miracle  is  supposed  tn  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  fkvour  of  the  posterity  oi  Ishmael ;  asd  thass 
srned  btcots  an>  not  afraid  to  risk  the  truth  of  Cbrisilanily  on  this  frail  and  slippery  fouodaikm.* 
(4)*D*Herbelot,  BIbllolh.  Orient  p.  477.  focock,  Bpeclmen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  84,  65.  Father  Pigi 
(Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  646,)  has  proved  that,  after  ten  years'  pace,  the  Persian  war,  wbicli  cootinoei 
twenty  years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  born  A.  D  560,  in  the  year  of  the  depbant,  or  lbs 
defeat  of  Abrabah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  lom.  k  p.  89, 00. 98) ;  and  tbJa  Jkooounl  aUowa  two  jvih 
for  the  eonquait  of  YemA0.t 
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sbdication  of  the  emperor  Justin ;  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Bjzantine  councils ; 
and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  pnidence  of  Tiberius.  That 
Seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war ;  and  the  voice 
of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Maesia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Is^uria,  the 
streng^th  of  the  Imperial  cavalry  was  reinforced  with  one  hundred  and  6fty 
thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without  faith, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  again  passed  the  Euphrates, 
and,  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to 
await  his  arrival  at  Cssarea,  the  metro^lis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces. 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  ot  Melitene:*the  Bar- 
barians, who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  prolonged  their  line, 
and  extended  their  wings  across  the  plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and 
solid  bodtest  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords 
and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing,  suddenly 
turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear  guard  in  the  presence  of 
Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  pro- 
faned the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his 
way  through  the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends, 
who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian 
monarch  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  awar 
bjT  a  rapid  ana  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of  his  loss,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat ;  he  burnt* 
in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene  :  and  without  consulting  the  safety 
of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  After 
this  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad 
of  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  bis  forces ;  the  Romans  were 
left  masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  nis  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  A  raxes. 
The  great  Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Cas- 
pian ^5)  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile  fleet,(6) 
and  seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyreania  to  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Assyria,  the  flames  of  war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indig- 
nant monarch  sunk  into  the  ^rave,  and  bis  last  edict  restrained  his  successors 
from  exposii^  their  person  in  a  battle  a&;ainst  the  Romanji.t  Yet  the  memoi^ 
of  this  transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  gTories  of  a  long  reij;n ;  and  his  formi* 
dable  enemies,  after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short 
respite  from  the  calamities  ot  war. (7) 

[A.  D.  679-^590.]  The  throne  ot  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hor- 
mcuz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  spns.  With  the  king- 
doms of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his  father, 
the  serv*  e,^in  eveiy  rank,  of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system 
of  administration,  harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  oromote  the 
happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more 
▼aluable  blessing,  the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education, 
and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest 
to  his  inclinatioo.     In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  philosopbetSy 

(5)  He  hid  vuqoUied  tti0  AlbMiteiH,  who  broof  III  into  Um  field  ».000  horn  and  00,000  lbo( ;  but  be 
dnMled  tiie  naltitnde  of  veMNaoni  repillei,  whoee  eztaieaee  may  adroit  of  eooie  doubt,  aa  wen  aa  Uiat  of 
tiM  neighbourins  Aoiaaooa.    Pluiareb,  In  Poapeio^  torn.  U.  p.  1105,  li6& 

(6)  In  the  hiatory  of  tlie  worM  I  ean  only  perceive  two  naviee  oa  the  Ceapian :  1.  Of  Uie  Maoedonlaaa, 
when  Patroelee,  Um  admiral  of  Uie  ktngi  of  Syria,  Beleucua,  and  AnUochue,  deMsended  vatm  probably  dm 
river  Ozua,  from  Uie  oonfinee  of  India  (Plln.  Hiat  Natur.  vi  81).  8.  Of  Uie  Ramlane,  when  Peter  dM 
PirM  ermdueted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moecow  to  the  eoaat  of  Persia  (Bell's 
Travela,  V0I.U.  p.  385-158).  He  JuaUy  obeerveU)  that  nieh  marUal  pomp  had  never  hem  dleplayed  on 
the  Volga. 

fT)  Por  tiieee  Persian  wars  and  traatles,  see  Menander,  In  Eaeerpt  Tjogat  p.  113—185.  Theophanai 
Bysant.  apud  Phoilum,  eod.  bdv.  p.  T7.  Si,  81.  Evagriue,  L  v.  c.  7— IS.  Theophylact.  I  lU.  c  »-lO 
AgaUUas,  1.  hr.  p  140 
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Buzur^fS)  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most  ^ievous  mbfortune  of  life  »  old 
age  witnout  the  remembrance  of  virtue  ;  and  our  candour  will  presume  that 
the  same  principle  compelled  him,  during  tiiree  years,  to  direct  ifie  cohncikof 
the  Persian  empire.    His  zeal  was  rewarded  bv  the  gratitude  and  docililjr  of 
Hormou^y  who  acknowledged  himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to 
his  parent :  but  when  are  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength,  and  perhaps 
the  faculties  of  this  pruolent  cx>unseIlor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  abandoned 
the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his  favourites.    By  the 
fatal  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon, 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     The 
ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  'wei^ 
recalled  and  cherished  by  tne  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  (he  Iriends  of 
Nushirvan  established  their  t}rranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from 
the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  (he  government  of  the  state 
The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  kine,  infonned  him  of  the  pro- 
gress of  disorder,  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the 
fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would  teach 
the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their  sove-' 
reign.    The  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished  with  death,  (he  murmurs  of 
the  cities  were  despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  militaiy  execution ;  the 
intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  people  were  abolished ;  and  the 
childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who  affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond 
of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  (he  master  of  bis 
kingdom.    In  eveiy  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  Nushirvan  degene- 
rated from  the  virtues  of  hi^  father.    His  avarice  defrauded  (he  troops ;  his 
jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps ;  (he  palace,  (he  tribunals,  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  (ne  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted 
in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims.    As  the  excuse  of 
his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to  observe,  (hat  the  fears  of  the  Pe^ 
Bians  would  be  productive  of  hatred,  and  (hat  (heir  hatred  must  terminate  io 
rebellion ;  but  he  foigot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the  sentiments 
which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which  he  so  justly  appreliended. 
Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa, 
and  Carmania,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Scythia  refused  (he  customar}[  tribute  to  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Nushirvan.    The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads, 
afflicted  the  fnmtiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  ;  one  of  their  generals  pro- 
fessed himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  bat(le.(9)    At  the  same  time,  (he  eastern  provinces  of 
Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.    The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted 
their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid  ;  the  cities  of  Khorasan,  or  Bactriana,  were 
commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the 
mountains  of  H^rcania,  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
arms  ;  and  their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  bouse  of  Sassan. 
[A.  D.  690.1    Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  kinff;  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revoft,  Varanes  or  fiahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as 
an  ungrateful  slave  ;  the  proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism,  since  he 
was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,(10)  one  of  the  seven 

C8)  Busuif  Hlhir  may  be  coniiderad.  In  bis  character  and  atatloD,  aa  Uie  Seneca  of  Oie  Eim;  bat  Iri* 
▼inuef,  and  perbapt  hii  (kuitt,  are  ten  known  than  thoee  of  the  Roman,  who  appean  to  have  been  much 
nore  loauacioaa.  The  Persian  Mffe  was  Uie  Mrson  who  imported  from  India  Uie  game  of  eheai  atid  ti<« 
fftblea  of  Pilpay.  Such  has  bfm  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  Uiat  the  Christians  elaim  Mm  as  a 
believer  in  the  coepel;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Busurg  as  a  premature  Mussulman.  D*Herbe:ec 
BibltoUilque  Orleniaie,  p.  SI8.  ^ 

(U)  See  the  Imitation  of  Scipto  In  Tbeophylact,  1. 1,  c.  14;  the  Image  of  Christ,  1.  H.  e.  S.  Hereafter,  I 
■ball  speak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  image*— I  had  almost  said  idoU.  This,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  li 
the  oldest  axuponoitrng  of  divine  manufacture;,  but  in  tbe  next  thousand  years,  many  oihem  Issued  fraoi 
the  came  workshop. 

Um  Ragoi,  or  Eel,  is  meotlonod  In  Uie  apocryphal  book  of  Tobh  as  already  Ikmrisbim,  TOO  fciia  batea 
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ttiiniiies  whose  splendid,  as  well  as  substantia],  prerogative  exalted  them  above 
the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.(ll)  At  (be  siege  of  Dara,  the  valour  ol 
Bahrain  was  si&fnali^ed  under  the  eyes  of  Nusbirvan,  and  both  the  father  and 
son  successively  promoted  him  to  tbe  command  of  armies,  the  government  oft 
Media,  and  tbe  superintendence  of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which 
marked  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia*  mi^ht  be  inspired  by  bis  past  victories 
and  extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  Gi'ubm*is  expressive  ot  tbe  quality  of  dry 
Toood;  be  had  tlie  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant,  and  bis  savage  countenance 
was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  tbe  nation  trembled, 
while  Honnouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name  of  suspicion,  and  bis  servants 
concealed  their  disloyalty  under  tbe  mask  of  fear,  Babram  alone  displayed  bis 
undaunted  courage  and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more 
tban  twelve  thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against  tbe  enemy,  be  prudently 
declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number  heaven  had  reserved  tbe  nonours  of  tfaie 
triumpb.t  The  steep  and  narrow  descent  of  tbe  Pule  RudbaT(12)orHyrcanian 
rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  mto  the  territory 
of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Jttedia.  From  the  commanding  heights,  a  band  oft 
resolute  men  might  overwbelm  with  stones  and,darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish 
host :  their  emperor  and  bis  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the 
fugitives  were  left,  without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  tbe  revenue  of  an  injured 
people.  Tbe  patriotism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection 
for  tbe  city  of  his  forefathers;  in  tbe  hour  of  victory  every  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kincfled  by  the  roi^eous 
spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  aitfl  tables  of  massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not 
easily  have  foi^ven  his  benefactor,  and  the  secret  hatred* of  Hormouz  was 
envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Babram  had  privately  retained  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  tbe  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on 
the  side  of  tbe  Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud ; 
and  tbe  toils  of  Babram  were  rewarded  with  tbe  pjermisaion  of  encountering  a 
new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  mul 
titude.  Elated  by  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold 
defiance  to  tbe  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  ^i.  a  day  of  battle,  and 
to  choose  whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage 
to  the  arms  of  the  great  kine.  Tbe  lieutenant  of  the  ^emperor  Maurice  preferred 
the  sa ferial temative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would  have  enhanced 
the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape 
more  difficult.  But  tbe  loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom  were 
overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy ; 
and  no  sooner  had  Babram  collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  tban  he  received 
from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff^,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a 
complete  suit  of  female  apparel.  Ol)edient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he 
showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise ;  they  resented  his 
Ignominy  and  their  own  ;  a  shout  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the 
general  accepted  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger, 
who  had  been  command«*d  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestoes  were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting  the 
Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  ancf  contemptible  tyrant   The 

Clirlfl,  under  the  Aiiyilin  empire.  Under  tbe  foreign  names  of  Earopoe  ind  Anacia,  this  city,  500 
stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  Buccessively  embellished  bj  tbe  Macedonians  and  Partblam 
(Strabo,  I.  zL  p.  796).  Its  grandeur  and  popuKnisness  in  tlie  ninth  eenturfi  is  exaggerated  bejrond  tha 
hounds  of  credibility ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  tbe  unwbolesomeness  of  tlM  air.  Char 
din.  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  S7V,  980.    D'Herbeloi,  Biblloth.  OrlenUl.  p.  714. 

(11)  Tbeophylacl,  I.  iil.  e.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told  in  the  third  book  of  HeroAMos 
and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesiaa.  Tet  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  Otanes  (HerodrA.  1.  ill.  c.  83,  84,)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem 
|»robable  that  tbe  seven  families  could  survive  the  revolutioneof  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might  bow 
ever  be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers  (Brison,  de  Regno  Persico,  L.  1.  p.  190,)  and  some  Persiaa 
nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  S40,)  and  Cappadocia  (Diodor.  SicuL  1.  zxzi.  torn.  ii.  p.  517)» 
Bicht  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companions  of  Darius. 

(13)  Bee  an  accurate  di^scrlption  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius  (Voyage  en  Perae,  p.  907,  968),  who  , 
'  1  it  wUb  uiuc^  dli&culty  and  danger  in  lUs  reiom  from  Ispalian  to  Uie  Caspian  sea. 
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defection  was  rapid  and  universal ;  hts  loyal  slaves  were  sacrificed  to  tbe  pubte 
fury ;  (be  troops  deserted  to  the  sUndard  of  Bahrain  ;  and  tbe  proviocet  agsiin 
saluted  the  deliverer  of  bis  country. 

As  tbe  passes  were  iiiithfully  ii^narded,  Homiouz  could  only  compote  tarn 
number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  toe  daily 
defection  of  those  who,  m  (be  hour  of  bis  distress,  aveng^ed  their  wrongs,  or 
forgot  their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  theensis^nsof  royalty;  but  tbe 
city  add  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped  from  tbe  hand  of  tbe  tynnC 
Among  (be  victims  of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast 
into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters  were  broken  by  fbe  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother, 
and  he  s(0(>d  before  tbe  king  at  the  bead  of  those  trusty  euards,  who  bad  been 
chosen  as  the  ministers  of  bis  confinement,  and  perhaps  ot  his  death.  Alamed 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  or  tbe  caplNe,  Hormouz  looked 
round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance ;  discovered  tbal  his  strength  consisted 
in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently  yielded  to  tbe  single  arm  ol  Bindoe& 
who  drae^ged  him  from  HSe  throne  to  tbe  same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  bad 
been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  fini  tumult,  Cbosmes,  tbe  eldest  of  the  sons  ot 
Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city  ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  prRssiic 
and  friendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat^  him  on  bis  fathers 
throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  tbe  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 
In  the  Just  assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be 
foiiciven,  and  that  every  Persian  mi^nt  be  trusted  as  tbe  judge  and  enemy  of  tbe 
tyrant,  he  Instituted  a  public  trial  without  a  precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  tbe 
annals  of  tbe  East.  The  son  of  Nushin'an,.n'ho  had  requested  to  pleaa  in  bis 
own  defence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles 
and  satraps.(13)  He  was  beard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated 
on  tbe  advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  tbe  danger  of  innovation,  and  tbe 
inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  eacn  other  to  trample  on  their 
lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  humanity,  he 
extorted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  kin^ ;  and 
while  they  beheld  the  abiect  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  tbe  prisoner, 
his  tears,  nis  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious  stnpes,  it  was  impossible  Ic 
foiiget  bow  recently  they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  bis  djadem  and 
purple.  But  an  angiy  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  bis  reif  n.  He  defined 
tbe  duties  of  a  kin^,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt: 
they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to  vilify  tbe  character  of 
Chosroes :  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  at 
his  sons,  be  subscribed  his  own  condemnation,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  bis 
innocent  favourite.  The  mangled  bodies  of  tbe  boy  and  his  mother  were 
exposed  to  the  people  ;  tbe  eves  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle; 
and  the  punishment  of  tbe  father  was  succeeded  by  (he  coronation  of  his  eldest 
son.  Cliosroes  had  ascended  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch  ;  from  the  dungeon  be  removed 
Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  tbe  palace,  supplied  wiib  liberality  the  comoJatioos 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured  tbe  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment 
and  despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopular 
tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  tbe  power, 
or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the  ereat  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  tbe  justice 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  representatives  of 
Persia,  had  never'been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  of  tbe 
aecond  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend 
of  tbe  gods,  conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  tbe  satrap  of  satraps, 
general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned  with  tbe  title  of  eleven 
▼irtue8.(14)    He  commands  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  tbe  example 

(13)  The  Orientals  rappoee  Uiat  Bahram  convened  ihie  aieemUy  and  proclaimed  Choeroes :  bat  Tbeo 
wlad  la,  In  Uile  Inetance.  mora  dletinct  and  credible.* 

a4)  Sea  Uie  word*  of  Theophylaci,M.  iv.  c.7.  Bapan  ^tXe;  rotf  Beois.  M«i|rw  «rt^*w,  rMoymr 
'tS(fipott  vmrptnetK  lUfi^tamw  ny(  ntpouan  apxov  iwofitut,  &c.  In  his  answer,  Chosroes  siyles  biMsMi 
fVwan  Xi^iuMf  sfvuiysM  .    . . . e  rsi  Aewvof  (Uie  geaU)  «i«««|mi«(.  This  la geDiUiM OfieDUU  fcOMbi 
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and  hie  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  from  thehr 
chaiiiSt  to  depcisite  in  some  holy,  place  the  diadem  which  be  had  usuiped,  and 
to  accept  frum  bis  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  govem- 
ment  of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly 
was  not  bumble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  the  other  was 
sensible  of  his  weakness  ;  and  even  the  modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left 
room  for  trea^  and  reconciliation.  Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of 
the  palace  ana  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  beheld  with  terror  the  banners 
of  a  veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed  aiid  surprised  by  the  evolutions 
of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps  who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the 
punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
criminal  act  of  dbloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Chosroes  were  saved,  but 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploringaid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land; 
and  the  implacable  Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  existence  of 
the  son  of  Nushirvan.(l6)    [A.  D.  690.] 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat,  he  deliberated 
with  his  remaining  friends,(l6)  whether  he  should  lurk  in  the  valleys  of  mount 
Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  long  emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantine 
increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court ;  but  be 
weighed  ihe  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently  considered,  that  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Syria  would  render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours  more 
effectual.  Attended  only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he 
secretly  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium. 
About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  prcefect  was  informed  of  hit 
approach,  and  he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  da}r. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the  more  honourable  rest* 
dence  of  Hierapolis ;  and  Maurice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  hia 
benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson 
of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the 
common  ioterest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahram  the  agent 
of  tlie  evil  principle,  and  urged  with  specious  aigument,  that  it  v^as  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies  which 
balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutaiy  influence  it  is 
vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
assurance,  that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  ofjustice  and  royalty ;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  ot  his  useless  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  name  of  his  generous  benefactoi^  a  rich  diadem  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  fugitive  prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold;  a 
powerful  army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  or  Syria  and  Armenia,  under 
the  c6mmand  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses,(17)  and  this  general,  of  his 
own  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never 
to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, t  The  enterprise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  bad  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  subject ;  and 
the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bab* 

(15)  Tbeophytact  0-  !▼•  t.  7,)  ImiMtM  tlie  death  of  Honnoas  to  hli  fon,  bjr  whoM  eomamnd  he  wm 
keaten  lo  desUi  wiUi  clubt.  I  have  followed  Uie  milder  aooount  of  KhoRdemlr  aiid  Eutyehlut,  and  ahall 
alwajr*  be  emiieiit  with  Uie  tllghteM  evidence  to  extenuate  the  criiiM  of  parricide.*  . 

(iq  A^er  the  battle  of  Phamlia,  the  Pooipejr  of  Lacan  (I.  vilL  S96~4SS,)  hnUfl  a  almlar  debate.  Be 
waa  biuieHf  deMlroua  of  aeeking  the  Parthiana;  but  bin  Goaipanlona  abhorred  the  unnatural  aliiancu; 
and  the  adveree  pr^udioee  night  operate  at  foreibly  on  Choamee  and  hl«  companions,  wmi  could  deecrlbe, 
with  the  eame  vehemencef  the  eontrait  of  laws,  reilgioo,  and  mannera,  between  the  Kaat  and  W««. 

(17)  In  thlfl  age  there  were  three  warriori  of  Uie  name  of  JV^r«w,  who  have  befn  often  coarouodid 
(PagI,  Critica.  ton.  il.  p.  S40):  1.  A  Penarmenlan,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  ArmaUus,  who.  after  a  we- 
eee«ful  aetl'in  afaliist  BeilaaiiiM,  deserted  from  hh  Persian  sovereign,  and  afterward  served  In  the  Italitin 
war     H.  The  eunuch  who  conquered  Italy.    3.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  Is  celebrated  in  the  poen 

of  Lonppus  (I.  iii.  a»— «7)  as  excdsus  super  omnia  vertlce  agmln*— haUttt-modasttts- '  * 

'  ^ttia  Ttrandiis;  flilBlMoi,  oaauii,  vIgaanB,  Sm. 
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nro  to  astume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  prejudtC4*8  of  the  natKm. 
The  palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  cilj  with  tuiinult,  the  pro- 
vinces with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  siis* 
pected,  served  to  irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner 
did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Koman  banners  beyond 
the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes  of  the 
nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  received  from  every  side  the 
grateful  oflferings  of  the  keys  of  the  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
ioon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  (be  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabit* 
ants  obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the  head  of  only  two  thousand 
horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace 
as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a  presaec  of  his  approaching  success.  Aller 
the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahrani  vainly  struegled  to  prevent, 
the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on  the  banks  ol  the  Zab,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Media.  The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  rK>t  exceed  forty 
thousand  men :  the  two  generals  signalized  their  valour  and  ability,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline. 
With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  toward  the  eastern  province 
of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the  Turks ;  but  his  days 
were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  of  poisoas ;  the  stings  of 
remorse  and  despair,  and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory«  .  Yet  the  modem 
Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some  excellent  laws 
have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign.* 

J  A.  D.  591 — 603.1  The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts 
,  executions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often  disturbed  by  (be 
groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have  dimised 
comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late 
revolutions;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed,  we 
should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been  accustomed  either  to  dread  the 
rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahranu 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the  revenue  or 
justice  of  the  coriqueror ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purity  his 
hand  from  the  ^ uilt  of  royal  blood  ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to 
assert  his  own  mnocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  During  the 
vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
by  the  anns  and  the  authority  of  the  first  Cesars.  But  their  new  subjects  were 
soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a  fore^n 
land ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion  g^ave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that 
the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capri- 
cious levity  of  Oriental  slave8.(18')  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous 
in  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  ot  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand 
Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  tlie  person  of  Chosroes,  proclaimed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to 
dismiss  his  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude  and 
reverence  to  his  adopted  father;  and  till  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and 
alliance  of  the  two  empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary 
friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important 
gifts :  the  strong  cities  ot  Martyropolis  and  Daratwere  restored,  and  the  Per^ 
sarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was 
extended  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  A^xes 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was  indulged  that  the 
church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph  m  this  revolution ;  but  if  Chosroes 
had  sincerely  listened  to  the  Christian  bishops,  the  impression  was  erased  ly 
the  Zealand  eloquence  of  the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indif- 

(IB)  Ezperimentia  eofnitum  eat  Barbaroi  roalte  RomS  petere  refn  quam  Imlters.    Th«K  esfwrimtoti 
■re  admirably  repraaented  In  tlie  invllarion  and  expulalon  of  VeAnonee  (Annal.  il.  1—3),  Tf rtdatei 
(Aonal.  w\.  33—44),  and  Meherdaira  (Annal.  zi.  10,  xil.  10— 14\    The  eye  of  Tacltua  aeeiBa  to 
traovicrced  Dm  camp  of  Uie  Partliianf  and  Uie  wtUa  of  Ibe  haram. 
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lefenoe»  he  aceominodated  his  belief,  or  rather  b)S  professioM,  to  the  vanoufl 
circumstance  of  an  exile  and  a  sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the 
king^  of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for  Ser- 
rius,^i9^  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  beard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to 
pirn  in  cireamf;  be  enriched  the  shrine  with  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
inscribed  to  this  invisible  patron,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of 
Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives. (20)  The  beauty 
of  Sira,  or  Schirin,(2l)i)er  wit,  her  mu«iicai  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  his- 
tory or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the  Cast :  her  own  name  is  expressive  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Farviz  alludes  to 
the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she 
inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that  while 
he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  a  meaner 
iavounte.(2S) 

[A.  D.  570—600.]  While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  the 
East,  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing:  ^ind  less  glorious.  By  the  departure 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  ot  the  Gepidse,  the  balance  of  power  was 
destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  seacoast  of  the  Cuxine.  i  he  rei^n  of  Baian  is 
the  brightest  era  of  their  monarchy;  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic 
palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have  imitated  his  character  and  policy  ;(23)  but  as 
the  same  scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of 
the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original.    The 

Srideot  the  second  Justin,of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud 
»arbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  exposed  to  suffen  the  injuries  of  war : 
and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Europe  was  oppressea 
by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friendship,  of  the  Af^rs.  When  the  Koinan 
envoys  approached  the  presence  of  the  chagan,  th^  were  commanded  to 
wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  ol  ten  or  twelve  days,  he 
condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  their  message 
was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  that  of  their  prince ;  their  bagj^age  was  plundered;,  and  their  lives 
were  onlytsaved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respectful 
address.  But  hit  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and  abused  an  unbounded  license 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople ;  they  ui^ged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the 
increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution  of  captives  and  deserters ;  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by 

(19)  Sargioi  ind  hfai  Goropanlon  Bacebns,  who  are  lald  to  have  MiflfeRNl  in  the  penecailon  of  Maximlaii, 
obcaloed  divlae  honour  in  France,  Italy,  Coosiantlnooto,  and  the  Eart.  Their  tuiiib  at  Rnsaphe  was 
famous  for  oiiraclee,  and  thai  Syrian  town  acquired  um  more  honourable  naioe  of  Sorglopolis.  Tilte- 
mont,  Mem.  Ecclee.  toin.  v.  p.  491—496.    Butler*8  Saints,  voL  x  p.  155. 

(90)  Evagrius(l.  tLc.  91,)  and  Tbeophylact  (1.  ▼.  c.  13. 14,)  have  preserved  Uie  orlftnal  letten  ofChoe- 
roas,  wriuen  in  Oreek.*slfned  with  hisown  handi  %nd  afterward  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  SergiopoUs.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  bisliop  of  Antioch,  as  pri* 
mate  of  Syria. 


(SI)  The  Greeks  onlf  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birtii,a  Christian  by  religion ;  bat  she  is  represented 
„      '"       nperor  Maurice  In  the  Peraian  and  Turfctsh  romances^whieh  celebrate  the  love  i  ' 
irln,  off 
Orient,  p.  789. 997, 99&t 


ta  Uie  daughter  of  the  ^mperor  Maurice  In  the  Peraian  and  Turfctsh  romances,  whieh^o^ebrate  the  love  of 


Kbosrou  for  Schirln,  of  Schirln  for  Ferhad,  the  moet  beautlAil  youth  of  Uie  East    l>*Herbelot,  BibttoUi. 
Orient,  p.  789. 997, 99&t 
(tt)  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  flight  and  raMoraMon 


ef  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  eontrmporary  Greeks— more  concisely  by  Evagrlus  (I.  vi.  e.  IS,  17, 18,  li^ 
^->«nd  most  dlAisely  by  Theophylact  SImocatu  (1.  III.  e.  S— 18, 1,  iv.  e.  1— It,  1.  v.  c  1—15);  succeeding 
eompHers,  Zonaras  and  Cedrsnus,  can  only  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  ChrlsUan  Arao«,  Eutychlua 
(Anna!,  torn.  11.  p.  900—908,}  and  Abulphan^;ias  f DviiasU  p.  90—9^,  appear  to  have  eonmilted  some  pa^ 
iSsalar  memoirs.  The  great  Perrian  historians  or  the  flAeenth  century,  Mirfchond  and  Khoodemir,  are 
only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schtkard  (Tarikh,  p.  150—155,)  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens 
(Hlst.of  Peraia,  p.  189—188),  a  Turkish  MS.  translaled  by  Uie  Abb«  Foarmont(HlsL  de  rAoademie  dee 
Inseriptions,  torn.  vli.  p.  985— 334,)  and  d*MerbeioC  (auz  moia,  Hgrwunu^  p.  457—459.  Bahrain,  p.  174. 
Kbosrou  Parvls.  p.  996.  Were  I  perlacUy  satisfied  of  their  autliority,  I  could  wish  thsse  Oriental  mate- 
rials had  been  more  copious. 

(93)  K  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  ehafan  may  be  Uken  from  Menander  (Excernt.  I^egat. 
p.  117.  Aec.)  and  Theophylaet  (1.  L  c.  3, 1.  vil.  e.  15},  whose  eight  books  are  much  more  honourable  to  the 
Avar  than  to  the  Roman  priac<¥.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tast^  the  liberality  of  Rome,  and  U 
•iirvived  the  reign  of  Maurice  (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbaras,  torn.  xi.  p.  545).  The  chagan  who 
invaded  Italv  A.  D.  611,  (Muraiori,  Annali,  tom.  v.  pw  306),  was  then  Juvenlli  BU'e  Barentem  (Paul 
WaraitfHd,  de  Gt* '  vifobard,  1.  Iv.  e.  3^,  the  aoa,  peitopa,  oc  the  grandsoa,  of  Baian. 
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the  false  and  fearful  excuses,  with  wbich  they  eluded  such  insolent  deraandiL 
The  cha^an  had  never  seen  an  elephant :  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
strans^e,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  Chat  wonderful  animal.  At  bis  com- 
mand, one  ot  the  largest  elephants  of  the  Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with 
stately  caparisons,  and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in 
the  plains  of  Hui^ary.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  industiy  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities  could  explore  the  limits  of  the 
land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden 
bed.  The  wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skillul  diligence  of  her  artists* 
were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a 
great  king.(24)  These  were  the  casual  sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of 
the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply 
of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  ana  plate  introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxuiy 
amon^  the  tents  of  the  Scythians  ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper 
and  cinnamon  of  India  ;(36)  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised  fn>m  k!ur> 
score  to  one  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  after  each  hostile 
interruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always 
made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  Barbarian, 
without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to  complain  ot  the  insincerity  of 
the  6reeK5,(26^  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the 
refinements  of  aissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards* 
the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bul- 
wark of  the  Illyrian  provinces.(27)  The  plains  of  the  lower  Hungary  were 
covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercy- 
nian  wood ;  to  descend^e  Danube  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  materials 
of  a  bridge.    But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum,  which  commanded  the 

Spnfiux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have  stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  bis 
esigns,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions  oy  a  solenm  oath,  that  his  views 
were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a  oridge  upon  the 
Save.  **  If  I  violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  ^  majL  I  myself^ 
and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword !  may  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the 
deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads  I  may  the  forests  and  mountains  buiy 
us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his 
source,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters!*'  After  this  barbarous  imprecation, 
be  calmly  inquired, 'what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the  Chris- 
tians, what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  ot 
Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with  devout 
reverence.  "I  swear,"  said  he,  ''by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy 
book,  that  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my  heart*' 
As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  ofthe  bridge,  and 
despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal. 
**  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  perfidious  Baian,  **  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on 
eveiy  side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  tbeir  effects, 
and  to  resign  a  city  wbich  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or  defend.*'  Without 
the  hope  of  relief;  the  defence  of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three  years : 
the  walls  were  still  untouched ;  but  famine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls,  till 
a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more  cruel  fate :  the 

(84)  Theophylaet,  1.  i.  e.  5, 6. 

(^)  Even  in  Uie  field,  the  chnfM  ddtghted  In  Um  hm  of  Uieet  aromadca.  He  toikilMl,  m  ■  gift, 
IvitKat  «apirvta(,  and  received  irciroM  «tti  ^XXov  Ii^uvt  Kotnaiv  rf  Kot  row  X$Y»pttv0p  xecov.  Tbeoplijiaei, 
I.  vil.  c.  13.  Tlie  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  connimed  more  epicee  In  their  meat  and  drink  Uian  it  con- 
patible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate.    Vie  Priv^  dca  Fransolae,  tom/ti.  p.  168, 1S3. 

(36)  Theopbylact,  L  vi.  c.  0, 1,  vll.  c  15.  The  Greek  hiitorian  eonreaMs  tiie  irutli  and  Juailca  of  kta 
reproach. 

(?7)  Menander  (In  Excerpt.  Lepit.  p.  19S~]38. 174, 175,)  descrfbes  the  p^ijurr  of  Baian  and  the  au" 
Rodor  of  Slrnrium.    We  have  loac  hia  account  of  the  f i«set  wbich  ia  eommendad  by  Theophylnct,  i  i 
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baildii^  were  razed,  and  the  vanquished  people  were  condemned  to  senritude 
and  exiie.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmiuni  are  no  longer  visible ;  the  advantageous 
situation  of  Sinffidunum  soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the 
conflux  of  the  oave  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Bel* 
grade,  or  the  While  CUy^  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  anns.(28)  From  Belgrade  to  the  wails  ol  Constantinople  a  line 
may  be  measured  of  six  bundled  miles :  that  line  was  marked  witli  flames  and 
with  blood ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  ike  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontifl",  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage 
enemy ,(29^  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the  protectors  of  Italy. 
The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  toe 
Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines,(30)  but  in  the  first  attempts 
they  were  rudely  framed,  and  awkwaraly  managed ;  and  the  resistance  ot 
Diocietianopolis  and  Beraea,  of  Philippopolis  and  Adriaoople,  soon  exhausted 
the  skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  baian  was  that  of  a 
Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ;  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  restored  the  health  of  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives ;  and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army  was 
fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire  extended  over  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the 
Oder;(3l)  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and  transplanted  by  the  jealous 
policy  of  the  conqueror. (32)  The  eastern  regions  of  Germai^,  which  had 
oeenleft  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Scla- 
vonian  colonists ;  the  same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  lllyrian 
cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In  the  dispo- 
sition both  of  his  troops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose 
lives  he  disregarded,(33)  to  the  first  assault ;  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were 
blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

[A.  D.  595—^02.]  The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to 
the  defence  of  Europe :  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  ten  years  the  insolence 
of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the  Barbarians. 
In  the  spaoe  of  two  centuries  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared 
in  the  field,  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the''  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  martial 
ardour  of  Maunce  was  opposed  by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid 
superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  tbe  empress  Constantina ;  and  they 
all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a 
Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly 
advanceci(34)  seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was 
displayed  in  the  front,  and  Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms 
and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 

(88)  Bee  d'Anville,  In  iht  Meoaoiret  de  TAcad.  de>  iMcriptlom,  torn,  ziviil.  p.41S~i«3.  The  Scla- 
Tonic  naiDf  of  Btlgrnd*  ia  mentioned  In  tiie  tenth  centanr  Irjr  ConsUntine  Porph jrrogenitw ;  the  LaUn 
appellation  otAlba  Ctrmt*  la  uaad  by  the  Franka  in  the  befinning  of  the  ninth  (p.  4U). 

(39)  Baron.  Annal.  Ecclea.  A.  D.  600,  No.  1,  Paul  Warnefrid  (i.  Iv.  e.  38,)  relatea  their  irruption  into 
Priuti,  and  (c.  39,)  the  captivity  of  hia  anceatora,  about  A.  D.  63S.  The  Sclavl  traveraed  the  Hadriatlc, 
cam  multliudine  naviuin,  and  made  a  deacent  in  the  territory  of  SIpontam  (c.  47). 

(30)  Even  the  helepoll*,  or  moveable  turret.    Theophylact.  I  il.  16, 17. 

(31)  The  amia  and  alliancaa  or  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  weatern  aea,  fil\een 
monini*  Journey  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maurice  converMd  with  lome  itinerant  harpera 
from  that  remote  eouniiyi  and  only  aeeoa  to  liave  miaialcen  a  trade  for  a  nauon.  Theophylact.  1. 
vi.0.9. 

(3S)  Thia  ia  one  of  the  moat  probable  and  lomlnoua  conjecturea  of  the  learned  count  de  Buat  (RIat  dea 
Fetjpiea  Barbarea,  tom.  xi.  p.  946--S68).  The  Tzechl  and  Serbi  are  found  toeether  near  mount  Caucaana, 
In  Illyricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildeal  tradiilonaof  the  Bohemiana,  4tc.  aflbrd  aome 
colour  tn  thia  hypotheua. 

(33)  See  Fredegariua,  In'the  Hiatorlana  of  France,  tom.  II.  p.  43S.  Balan  did  not  conceal  hia  proud 
insenaiblllty.  On  roiimrf  (not  rowrirc,  according  to  a  fooliah  emendation)  nra^qow  ni  Tuniauutt  wc  «  xat 
nft0Mti  Yi  trim  9imirw  aXwiw,  oXA  cuoi  y*  m  YtvtcSat  wvatvSiictw. 

(34)  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  v.  e.  16,  L  tI.  e.  1, 3, 3.  If  be  wen  a 
writer  of  taate  or  gaolua,  w  might  anapeet  Um  of  an  degaat  Irony;  bat  Thaophylact  ia  manif 
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Anchialus  was  tbe  last  term  of  his  proeress  by  sea  and  land  ;  he  solicitedi  vifb- 
out  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  Lis  nocturnal  prayers  ;  his  mind  was  coih 
founded  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  hoaie,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birjh  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  (ot^o\  that  the 
best  of  omens  is,  to  unsheatfa  our  sword  in  tbe  defence  of  our  counti7.(35j 
Under  the  pretence  of  receivins"  the  ambassadors  of  Persia,  the  emperor  returned 
to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis- 
appointed th^ public  hope  by  bis  absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother 
Peter,  who  fled  with  equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.    That  city,  if  we  may  credit  tbe 
resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the  famous  Azimuntium,(36)  which 
had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attiia.    The  example  of  her  warlike joutb 
was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations ;  and  the^  obtained  from  (be  nrst  or 
the  second  Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be  alwajs 
reserved  for  tbe  defence  of  their  native  country.    The  brother  of  Maurice 
attempted  to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  tbe  me^ 
cenafies  of  his  camp ;   they  retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  (he 
ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his 
arrogance  and  injustice.    The  military  fame  of  Commentio]us(37)  is  tbe  olject 
of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  deficieot 
in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage.    His  solemn  councils» 
strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders  always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or 
delay.    If  he  marched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  mount  mmus 
opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless 
curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  native.    The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn  in 
a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon :  and  his  health,  which 
felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians,  was  uniform!/ 
restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season.    A  prince  who  could 
promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no  gloiy  from  the 
accidental  merit  of  his  coll^aeue  Priscus.(38)    In  five  successive  battles,  which 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  Barbarians  were  made  prisoners ;  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons 
of  the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful  dislnct  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars ;  andliis  last  trophies 
were  erected  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.    Since  tbe  death  of 
Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into  tbe  old 
Dacia  :  yet  the  success  of  Prisons  W3s  transient  and  barren ;  and  he  was  soon 
recalled,  by  tbe  apprehension,  that  Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited 
forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  ConsUoiioo- 
ple.(39) 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of  Cesar  and  Trajan, 
than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.(40)  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  rwi\a 
still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen 

(35)  ^.  *K<rMMMf  cttr9f4VVMv3a(  TCpcrarpw  Iliad  xil.  843.  _  _^ 
Tbb  nobto  rem,  which  unite*  ihe  spirit  of  a  hero  wUh  Uie  leuon  ol'  a  nn,  may  moTe  ibit  Biaer  ^^ 
to  •very  light  wperlor  lo  bb  age  and  country.  .^ 

(36)  Theophylaet,  I.  vll.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  oTUile  ftct,  which  had  not  oecurred  to  mfvitinorj^v 
candid  reader  wtU  correct  and  excuse  a  note  In  the  second  voluAiit  of  Uiis  history,  p.  SSS,  whieh  Ihacm 
tbe  decay  of  Aslmus,  or  Aximuntlum :  another  century  of  patriotism  and  vmlottr  is  chiefly  pardMiM  vj 
rach  a  confiwsioik  ^ 

orn  Bee  the  ahamoAU  coodact  of  Oommentlolus,  in  Theophylacr,  L IL  c  10—15,  L  v.  a.  U,  li)  >•  ^' 

^  See  tbe  exploits  of  Priscus,  1.  tIU.  c.  3, 3.  _.. 

(39)  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  Uie  Aran,  may  be  traced  In  Uie-flrsl,  second,  lixUii  i«^ 
and  eighth  booics  of  U»e  History  of  Uie  Emperor  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Siroocatta.  As  b^  wMelaW 
reign  of  HeracUas,  he  had  no  temptnUon  to  flatter ;  but  his  want  or  Judgment  rendem  hln  dUAisa  is  unv 
•adeoQcise  in  tiM  most  Interesting  lkr4a. 

(40)  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  Mill  extant,  snd  hMtt  M** 
paMished  (Upsal.  18640  by  John  fleheirhr,  at  the  end  of  ihe  Tactics  of  Arriaa  (Fabriclas,  BiblioC.  Grw* 
Liv.  c8,ioak  UL  p.  978),  who  promlsei  to  speak  mon  faUy  of  bla  work  la  Its  proper  plasi 
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The  ro«g;az!iie8  were  pfentifull^  stored  with  eveiy  species  of  oSeiKive  and 
defensive  arms.  In  the  constructitjn  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications, 
the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  in^nuity  of  a  people  whom  they  so  often 
Taoquished  in  the  field.  The  science  ot  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  slrata- 
erems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  fiut  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could  no  lor^er 
supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  thows  weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navi^^ate 
those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  bold  and  successful  practice. 
The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and 
exi>ired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  super 
stition  could  animate  ttie  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  empe* 
ror  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was  only  in  the  camps  that 
his  authority  was  disobeyed  ana  insulted :  be  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent,  their  victorie«i 
Trere  accidental,  and  their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a 
state  which  they  were  unable  to  defend.  AAer  a  long  and  pernicious  indul- 
g^ence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash 
attempt,  which  drew  (destruction  on  bis  own  head,  tended  only  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and 
he  must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  whom  be  proposes  to 
reclaim.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious 
leader ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when 
tbev  received  an  edict,  which  deducted  from  their  pay  the  pnce  ot  their  arms 
and  clothing,  they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  insensmle  of  the  dangen 
and  fatigues  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions  ;(4I)  the  enraged  soldiers  of 
Edessa  pursued,  with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  tbeii'  trembling 
generals :  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones  against  the 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  tbe  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military 
laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of  voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch, 
always  distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yieldii^  or  persisting 
accordiiis^  to  tbe  exigence  of  the  moment.  But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt 
induced  him  too  readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression  of  loy- 
alty, as  an  atonement  for  the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished 
as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punishment  and 
restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities 
and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without-  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluc- 
tant gifts  of  the  emperor ;  their  insolence  was  elated  by  the  discoveiy  of  his 
weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed  be- 
yond the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of 
the  times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy  the 
troops  whom  be  had  laboured  to  reform ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Com- 
mentiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  desifn ;  and  eveiy  age  must  condemn 
the  inhumanity  or  avarice^43)  of  a  prince,  wlio,  by  tbe  trifling  ransom  of  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chaean.  In  the  just  fervour  of  indignation,  an 
order  was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they  should  spare  tbe  maga- 
zines of  tbe  province,  and  establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile  country 
of  the  Avars.  Tbe  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full ;  they  pronounced 
Maurice  unworthy  to  reig:n,  expelled  or  saughtered  bis  faithful  adherents,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  sim'^Vs  centurion,  returned  by  hasty  marches 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti'-^le.  After  a  long  series  oflegal  succession, 
the  military  disorders  of  tbe  '^rd  century  were  again  revived ;  yet  such  was 

(41)  See  Ui6  mntinla  under  Or.  •«ign  of  Maurice,  in  Tbeopbylact,  I.  iiU  c  1-4, 1.  t1.  c7, 8. 10, 1.  s^  e 
1, 1.  viil.  c.  ff,  Jfce. 

(4S)  Theoplnrlact  and  T*  «phane»  leem  Ignorant  of  tbe  conspiracy  and  avarlee  of  Manrioe.  Theia 
•barge*,  to  anfavoaraUe  "  oie  memonr  of  Uiat  emperor,  are  tirm,  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Uie  PaacMJ 
Ohronlcle  (p.  3?V,  380|^  <om  whence  a>>nacas  (torn.  ii.  1.  zlv.  pw  77, 78,)  haa  tnnecribed  them.  Cedremia 
(p.  aWO  baa  fuliowv^  notbcr  conputatloB  of  tiia  ravon. 
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the  novelty  of  the  enterprisey  that  the  insuiig^entB  were  awed  by  their  own  i 
nesa.  They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with  the  vacant  purple,  and 
while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  irieixlhr  cor- 
respondence with  his  son  Thcodoaius,  and  with  Germanus  the  father-in-law  oi 
the  royal  youth.  So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 
emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
leained,  that  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of 
danger,  "  Alas !''  cried  the  desponding  prince,  **  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely 
be  a  murderer.*' 

Yet  if  Constantinople  bad  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  murderer  might  have 
spent  bb  fury  against  the  walls ;  and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually 
consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.    In  the  ^ames  of  tht 
circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with  smiles  of 
confidence  the  anxiety  of  bis  heart,  conaescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the 
factiun$^  and  flatteredi  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective  trilHines  a 
list  of  nine  hundred  bluei  and  fifteen  hundred  ffreern,  whom  he  afiected  to 
esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.    Their  treacherous  or  languid  support 
betrayed  hid  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ;  the  g^reen  fartion  were  the  secret 
accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation 
in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren.    The  rigid  and  parshnonious  virtues 
of  Maurice  had  Ionian  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  as  he  walked 
barefooted  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  nidely  assaulted  with  stones,  and 
his  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of  his 
person.    A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing 
against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  repre- 
sented hrs  countenance  and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  b^  the 
imprecations  of  the  multitude. (43)    The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity  of 
Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens ;  be  iearecl,  he  threatened,  but  he 
delajred  to  strike :  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city 
was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.    In  a  small  baik, 
the  unfortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children, escaped  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St. 
Autonomu$(44)  near  Cbalcedoni,  from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius,  his 
eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  ntonarch.    For 
himself,  he  refused  to  fly;  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains,(45)  his 
mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the 
revolution,  and  addressed  a  fer^'ent  and  puolic  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future 
life.    After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  tactions  disputed  the  choice  of 
an  emperor ;  but  The  favourite  of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of 
their  antagonists,  and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds^  who 
rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the 
majesty  of  Phocas  the  centurion.    A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the 
rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  obstinate  and 
equally  sincere :  the  senate  and  cleigy  obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated  the  successful 
usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    On  the  third  day,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry  in  a  chariot 

(43)  Tn  tiieir  clunoan  against  Maurice,  Uie  people  of  ConatantlDople  branded  bilh  with  the  name  of 
Marcionite  or  Marcioniet:  a  hereav  (nys  Th^phylact,  I.  vM.  c.  0,)  utra  nms  itupai  tvXoBuas^  tv^B^  rt 
M<  Karayt  Xttfof.  Did  they  only  net  otit  a  vagae  repn>aclHH>r  had  Uie  emperor  really  Intened  id  aoae 
obKure  teacher  of  thoM  ancient  Onoitios  1 

(44)  The  church  of  8l  Autonomue  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  150  stadia  fhnn  Coa- 
Mantinople  (Theophylact,  I.  viii.  c.  9).  The  port  of  Butroplut,  where  Maurice  and  bta  ehlldm  wwa 
murdered,  ie  deeeribed  by  Oylliua  ((ft  Bospboro  Ttaracio,  1.  ilL  c.  xi.)  aa  one  of  the  two  bariioan  of 
Chilcedon. 

(45)  The  Inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  (enerally  safaiJect  to  the  vovot  afOpiiniss;  and  Thaooliy- 
lact  Insinuates  (I.  viii.  c  9),  Uiat  if  it  were  eonsissent  with  the  rules  of  hisuiry,  he  eouM  aasigB  tbe  metto* 
eause.  Yet  such  a  dlgrassloo  would  not  have  been  more  imperUnent  than  IiIb  iaquiry  (I.  vil.  c.  la 
17|)toto  tiia  aanaat  inaadaiiona  of  Uia  NUa,  and  aU  tba  opinlou  of  tha  GreaiL  piriioaniJiam  <m  ikai    . 
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drawn  hy  tour  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish 
donative ;  and  the  new  sovereign,  after  visiting  tne  palace,  beheld  from  his 
throne  the  games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between  the 
two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens.  '*  Remem- 
ber that  Maurice  is  still  alive,*'  resounded  from  the  opposite  side :  and  the 
indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimulated  the  cruelly  of  the 
tyrant.  The  ministers  of  death  were  despatched  to  Chalcedon :  they  draped 
the  emperor  from  his  sanctuary ;  and  the  nve  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively 
murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  he 
felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength  to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  **  Thou  art 
just,  O  Lord,  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."  And  such  in  the  last  moments 
was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers 
the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a 
royal  tnfant.(46)  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the 
emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ana  the  sixty-third  of  his 
a^e.  The  bodies  of  the  father  ana  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their 
heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  bad  appeared,  that  Phocas  connived 
at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains.  In  that  grave,  the  faults  and 
errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and 
•at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the 
mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience. (47) 

[A.  D.  602.1  Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion 
would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  who  was  peaceably 
acknowledged  in  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West.  The  images  of  the 
emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration 
of  the  clergy  and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterward  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cesars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject  and  a 
Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gr^ory  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  govern- 
ment, but  tbe  joyful  applause  with  which  he  saluted  the  fortune  of  the  assassin, 
has  sullied,  with  indeliole  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  The  successor 
of  the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood, 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance  :  he  is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  to  pray 
that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express  a 
wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that  after  a  long  and  triumphant  Teign^  he  may  be 
transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom. (48)  1  have  already 
traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than 
in  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  pencil  oj  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated 
the  portrait  of  a  monster  ;(49)  his  diminutive  ^ana  deformed  person,  the  close- 
ness of  hb  shag^  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek 
disfigured  and  discoloured  by  a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws, 
and  even  of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of 
lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious  to  his  sub- 
jects or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming  the  office  of  a  prince,  be 
renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  tbe  reign  of  Phocas  aiflicted  Europe 

(46)  From  this  generoiu  attraipt,  Comeille  baa  deduced  tbe  Intricate  web  of  hia  trajmly  of  HeracUnSf 
wbfcn  requirea  more  than  one  repreaentatloa  lo  be  clearly  midenlood  (Oomeille  lib  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p. 
300) ;  and  which,  after  an  Intarval  of  aome  yean,  la  aaid  to  hm  posiled  the  author  hiinael£  Aneodolea 
Dtamallquet,  tom.  I.  p.  4S2. 

(47)  The  revolt  of  Phocaa  and  death  of  Maarice  are  told  by  Theophylact  Stmocatu  (1.  viii.  c  7— 13j, 
the  Paachal  Chronicle  (p.  379, 380),  Tbeophanea  (C/ironofraph.  p.  n6MM4),  Zonaraa  (torn.  H.  1.  ziv.  p 
77--6Q),  and  Cedrenua  (p.  3W--404). 

(48)  Oregor.  I.  xi.  eplat  SB,  indict  vl.  Benignitatetn  ▼ratrs  pletstl»  ad  Impertale  fhatighmi  penremaas 
gaudemus.  Lctentur  c4Bli  et  exultet  terra,  et  de  Tettris  benlgnis  actibas  unlverw  refpabllcs  popuhia 
nunc  usque  vehementur  affllctua  hilareaeat,  etc.  This  base  flattery,  tbe  topic  of  protestant  invective,  ia 
JusUv  censured  liy  the  philoeopher  Bayle  (IHctlonaire  Crittqae,  Oregoire  L,  Not.  B.  torn.  H.  p.  9D7, 5W) 
Cardinal  Baronins  JuiUOea  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Mien  emperor. 


(40)  Tbe  imaaes  of  Phocaa  were  destroyed ;  but  even  the  malice  of  his  enemSea  would  miAr  one  eoff 
of  such  a  portrait  or  earkatnie  (Oedrenoa,  p.  404,)  to  eaeape  the  flamea. 
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with  ignominious  peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  sara^e  temper 
was  inflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exasperated  by  resistance  or 
reproach.  The  flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted 
by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message  :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  ana  the 
last  hours  of  the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and 
the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
usurper :  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice 
was  still  alive  :  tne  people  expected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daue-bters 
of  the  late  emperor  would  nave  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the  vilest  of 
mankind.  In  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family ,(50)  the  mercy,  or  rather 
the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappj  females,  ana  they  were 
decently  confined  to  a  private  house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constao- 
tina,  still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to  freedom 
and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ; 
but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germanus,  were  insufficient  to 
provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice : 
but  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety ;  a  monasteiy 
was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused 
the  lenity  of  his  assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  can> 
spiracy,  dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  tne  fuiy  of  Phocas.  A 
matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the  daughter,  wife, 
and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to  force  a 
confession  of  her  designs  and  associates  ;  and  the  empress  Constantina,  with 
her  three  innocent  daughters,  was  beheaded  at  Chalceaon,  on  the  same  ground 
which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons.  AAer 
such  an  example,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  names  and  suflerings 
of  meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  forms 
of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  imbittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty; 
their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn  from  tb^  root,  their  harNis 
and  feet  were  amputated :  some  expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames, 
others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple,  speedy  death  was 
mercy  which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum 
of  the  pleasures,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  beads,  and 
limbs,  and  manp;1ed  bodies ;  and  the  companions  of^  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a 
tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of^  tbe  first  age  of  the 
empire.(61) 

[A.  D.  610.]  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  patrician  Crispus,(52)  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  rather 
must  desire  that  nis  posterity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the 
monarch  was  offendea  by  this  premature  and  popular  association :  the  tribunes 
of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  tlie  officious  error  of  their  sculptors,  were 
condemned  to  instant  death :  their  lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
people  ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  jealous  usuiper  could 
forget  and  pardon  his  involuntary  competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated 
by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges :  every  prorinoe 
of  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heraclius,  exarch  of^  Africa,  x^ersisted 
above  two  years  in  refusii^  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  dis- 
graced the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and 
the  senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  Ins 

(50)  The  (UnWy  of  Maurice  ie  represented  by  Ducange  (Famtlie  ByunUna,  p.  106, 107, 108) :  bb  <Mal 
80O  TtieodotiuR  had  lieen  crowned  emperor  when  he  wes  no  more  Uian  four  years  and  a  half  oM,  and  he 
is  always  Joined  with  his  father  In  the  saluutions  of  Oreaory.  With  the  Christian  daughter*,  Anasiasia 
and  Theocteste.  I  am  surprised  to  And  the  pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 

(Sn  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theopliylact,  1.  vlii.  c  13, 14, 15.  George  of  m- 
dia,  toe  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  (Bell.  Avaricum,  p.  46,  Rome,  1777,)  nn  rvpmvniof  c  ^euAMSH 
mfitoMopot  SpoiMv.    The  latter  epithet  is  just— but  the  corrupter  of  life  was  easily  ▼anqnisfaed. 

(53)  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesitation  between  the  naiBrs  of 
PrUcus  and  Oritpiu  (Ducange,  Fam.  BysaaL  p.  Ill),  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  ilie  aQUk-fn  lav 
of  Phocas  with  the  heio  Ave  tiOMs  Yidoriovt  over  the  A  fan. 
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toMry ;  but  his  ambtlkm  was  cbtlled  bv  age,  and  be  reskned  tbe  dangerous 
enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to  Nicetas,  the  son  ot  Gregory  his  friend 
and  heutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by  tbe  two  adventurous 
youths ;  they  agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to 
Constantinoplet  that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through  Egypt  and  A^ia, 
and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success. 
A  faint  rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and 
tbe  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of 
his  faith  :  but  tbe  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  extenuated  the  distant  peril,  the 
means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till 
the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standara  was  joined  at 
Abidus  by  tbe  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ;  the  ships  of  Hera- 
cliusy  whose  lofty  masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion,(53^ 
steered  their  triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis;  and  Phocas  beheld 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The 
rreen  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruit- 
less resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans ;  but  the  people,  and  even  the 
guards,  were  determined  by  tbe  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus ;  and  the 
tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private  enerav,  who  boldly  invaded  the  solitude  of  the 
palace.  Stripped  of  tbe  diadem  and  purple,  clotned  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded 
with  chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Hera- 
clius, who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  **  Wilt 
thou  govern  better  ?"  were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  AfYer 
sufTenng  each  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body, 
the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  and  the  seditious  banner  of  the 

freen  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clei^y,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  invited 
leraclius  to  ascend  the  throne  which  he  had  puriSed  from  guilt  ana  ignominy, 
after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His  coronation 
was  accompanied  by  that  of  bis  wife  Eudoxia ;  and  their  posteritpr,  till  the 
fourth  generation,  continued  to  reign  over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage 
of  Heraclius  had  been  easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
not  accomplished  before  the  decision  of  tbe  contest ;  but  he  submitted  without 
a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded 
with  an  equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services  were  recompensed  by 
the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and 
seemed  to  excuse,  the  mgratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of 
the  senate,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  tne  monastic 
life  ;  and  the  sentence  was  justiSed  by  tbe  weighty  observation  of  Heraclius, 
that  the  man  who  had  betrayed  bis  father,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his 
friend.(54) 

[\.  D.  603.]  Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the  crimes 
of  Phocas,  w*hich  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  formidable  of  her  ene- 
mies. According  to  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Pe> 
slan  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne;  and  his  ambassador 
Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons,  was 
the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  tragic  scenc.(65)  How 
ever  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror 
from  tbe  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and 

(53)  Aceordios  to  Tbeophaoet,  nBtniot  and  ci coy  aBmuiftfot.  Cedrenni  «ddi  an  axnaon  nrrov  mcmw 
fvKvpiv,  which  HeracHiM  bora  as  a  banner  In  Ui«  fim  Pervinn  eipedition.  See  George  Ptfld.  Acroae  I., 
UO.  The  manufacture  aeenu  to  have  flouriahed ;  but  FoggiBi,  Uie  Roman  ediior  (p.  96),  la  at  a  loaa  to 
determine  whetlier  Uiia  picture  waa  an  original  or  a  oopy. 

(54)  Bee  the  tyranny  of  Phocaa  and  the  elevation  or  Heracnua,  in  Chron.  Paachal  p.  300—9631  Tbeo> 
pbancajp. S4Sr450.    NIcephorua,  p. 3— 7.    Cedrenua, p.  404— 407.    Zonaraa,  torn.  U.  I.  ziv.  p.  a0--e8. 

(55)  TheophTlaci,  1.  vUL  c  15.    The  life  of  Maurice  waa  oompoeed  about  Uw  year  flSS  (I.  ▼ill.  c  13),  by 
Tbeophylact  Slmocaita,  ei-prcfaet,  a  native  of  Egjrpt    Pbotiua,  who  givea  an  ample  ezuaet  of  lb 
— _..,  _^  .  ».    .«^         'rreprovea  the  aflbetatSon  and  allegory  of  the  aiyle.    Hia  prafhoe  ia  _ 

I  Hlkoiy:  tliqr  aeat  Uiemialvea  under  a  plane-tree,  and  tiie  latter  toodili 


work  (cod.  Izy.  p.  81— lOD),  feotly  reprovea  the  aflbetatSon  and  allegory  of  the  atyle.    Hia  prafhoe  ia  a 

dialogue  between  PhUoai^  and  H'  "^ ' 

barlyie. 
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declared  himself  the  aveneer  of  bis  father  and  benefactor.  The  sentiments  of 
grief  and  resentment  whicn  humanitj  would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate^ 
promoted,  on  thb  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  kin^ ;  and  his  interest 
was  powerfully  magnified  b^  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi 
and  satraps.  In  a  strain  ot  artful  adulation,  which  assumed  the  language  ol 
freedom,  they  presumed  to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  fneodsfaip 
for  the  Greeks ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude  either  peace 
or  alliance  ;  whose  superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who  roost 
he  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since  thej  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  ol 
crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.(S6)  For  the  crime  of  an  am- 
bitious centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with  the  calami- 
ties of  war;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  were  letaJi- 
ated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Persians.(67)  The  general  who  had 
restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East :  and  the  name 
of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were 
accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  sutrject 
of  Persia  should  encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes  should  animate  his 
troops  bj  the  assurance  that  the  sword  which  thej  dreaded  the  most  would 
remain  m  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero  could  not 
depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  be 
deserved  the  obedience  of  a  hero ;  Narses  was  removed  from  his  military  com- 
mand ;  he  reared  an  independent  standard  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria :  he  was 
betrigred  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burned  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Con- 
stantinople. Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  ihe 
bands  which  he  bad  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled 
by  the  elephants,  and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  sentence 
of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as  the 
authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas, 
the  fortifications  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  successively 
besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed  by  the  Persian  monarch :  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis,  and  Berrhsea  oi 
Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms. 
[A.  D.  611.]  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire, 
the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes 
provided  a  decent  apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt^  by  an  impostor  who 
attended  his  camp,  as  the  son  of  Maurice(58)  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  first  intelli&^ence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  received,(59)  was  that 
of  the  loss  of  Anlioch  :  but  the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and  languid 
stream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful  and  more 
fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Cssarea,  the  capital  of  Oappadocia ;  and  as  tbejr 
advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  frontier,  the  boundaiy  of  ancient  war, 

(56)  Chilitianli  nee  ptctam  esK,  nee  fldem,  nee  fMtw. . .  .quod  ■!  ulla  Illla  fldea  fulnet,  n§«n  wnu 
son  nccidiaaent.    Eutych.  Aiinalet,  torn.  11.  p.  911,  vera.  Pooock. 

(57)  We  miut  now,  for  eome  aces,  Uke  our  leave  of  cont<>mporery  biiforfant,  and  deeeend,  if  it  be  « 
descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to  Uie  rude  aimpUdty  of  cbroaiclea  and  abridgments.  Tboae  et 
Theophanee  (ChronoKraph.  p.  344— 479,}  and  Nicepborus  (p.  3—16)  supply  a  regular,  but  imperfect,  seriea 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  for  any  additional  facts  I  quote  my  special  authorities.  Tbeophanes,  a  oouitier 
who  became  a  monk,  was  bom  A.  D.  748 ;  Nicenhonis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  Dl 
A99,  was  somewhat  younger :  they  both  suflTeredf  In  the  cause  of  Images.  Hankiua  Am  ScrinioribBB 
Byuntinls,  p.  300-846. 

(58)  The  Pereian  historians  have  been  thrmselvee  deceived ;  but  Theophanee  (p.  5144,)  accoaee  Chov- 
loes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood ;  and  Eutychlus  bellevra  (Annal.  tom.  il.  n.  Sll),  that  the  son  of  Mawlet, 
who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  li%'ed  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai. 

(50)  Eutychlus  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  an  error  which  aavwOM 
honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  he  brings  not  from  CarthaKe^but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  Tegefafalea 
for  the  relief  of  Constantinople  (Annal.  tom.  II.  p.  923,  »4).  The  other  Christians  of  the  East,  Barhe- 
brwus  (apud  As«eman,  Bibliothec.  Orient  tom.  HI.  p.  413, 413),  Elmacin  (Htet  Saracen,  p.  13—18).  Abal- 
pharaglus  (Dynast  p.  06. 99,)  are  more  ilnoare  and  accnrate.  The  yean  of  the  Penlan  war  are  T 
b  the  chronology  of  Pagi 
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'  they  found  a  lesa  obstinate  resistaoce  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest  The 
pleasant  vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  a^e  with  a  royal  city 
her  ob:$cure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire 
but  Chosroes  reposed  his  tnx>ps  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended 
the  hills  of  Ljbanus,  or  invaded  th*e  cities  of  the  Phcenician  coast.  The  con 
-^uest  of  Jerusalem,(60)  [A.  D.  614,]  which  had  been  meditated  by  Nushirvan, 
was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  g^ndson ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest 
monument  of  Cnristianity  was  vehemently  uii^ed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Magi ;  and  he  could  enlist,  for  this  hol}r  warfare,  an  army  of  siz^nd-twenty 
thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compensate,  m  some  degree,  for 
the  want  of  valour  and  discipline/  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the 
region  be^rond  the  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate 
of  the  capita],  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ 
and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine  were  consumed,  or  at 
least  damaged,  by  the  flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years 
were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true  crost^ 
were  transported  into  Persia  ;  and  the  massacre  of  ninety  thousand  Christians 
is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian 
inarcn.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the 
charity  of  John  tne  archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  amone^  a  crowd  of  saints 
by  the  epithet  of  alfnsgiver ;{^l^  and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  with  a 
treasure  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprie- 
tors, the  poor  of  eveiy  country  and  eveiy  denomination.  But  E^pt  itselt,  the 
only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from 
foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  countiTi  was  surprised  by  the  cavaliy  of 
the  Persians  :  [A.  D.  616,1  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  chan- 
nels of  the  De.lta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids 
of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved 
by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  prsfect  embarked  for  Cyprus ; 
and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a 
wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His  western  trophf  was  erected, 
not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,(62)  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the 
Lybian  desert.  [A.  D.  616.1  In  the  first  campaien,  anotner  array  advanced 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphonis ;  Chalcedon  surrendered  after 
a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence 
of  Constantinople.  The  seacoast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  amon^  the  last  conquests  of  the  great  king :  and  if 
Chosroes  bad  possessed  any  maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would 
have  spread  slaveiy  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 

From  the  loi^  disputed  banks  of  the  Tiens  and  Euphrates,  the  veign  of  the 
grandson  of  Nusnirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  we  Nile, 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
R^man  government,  supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the 
writings,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been 
educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.    But  it  has  always  been 

(SO)  On  the  eMuraeit  of  JeniMlein,  an  event  wo  intereeUng  to  Um  charch,  tee  the  Annals  of  Etttjrchltii 
(torn.  ii.  p.  319— SU^  and  Uie  lamenutknM  of  die  monk  Amiochut  (apud  Baronlum,  Annal.  Ecclee. 
A.  D.  814,  No.  16— W),  wbon  one  handfed  and  tirentjhnine  lioinillea  are  sUU  extant,  If  what  no  one  readi 
may  be  laid  to  be  exianL 

(61)  Tbe  life  of  Uils  worth/  saint  U  eompoaed  bv  Leontfus,  a  eonfemporarv  bMiop:  and  I  find  In  Baiv>- 
Dfais  (Annal.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  610,  No.  10,  Ifcc)  and  fleury  (lom.  viU.  p.  S3S-SMS,)  suAclent  extracts  of  this 
edifyincwork. 

(68)  The  error  of  Baronlos,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of  Chosroes  to  Carthafu 
instead  of  Chalcedon,  Is  founded  on  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Gseek  words  KaXxi?^sv«  >«<!  Kflfx^dora, 
la  the  text  of  Theo^diaoes,  Itc,  which  have  been  sometimes  eonfouoded  by  transcribers  and  snmeUmas 
bycdtios. 
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llie  pride  and  policy  of  oriental  prince*,  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of 
their  omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and 
abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  bv  cruel  and  insolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  then 
absolute  commands.  The  Christians  of  the  East  were  scandalized  hj  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  the  Magi  were  not 
less  intolerant  than  the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Persians^ 
who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,(63)  was  conceived  to  be  the  pre- 
lude of  a  fierce  and  generalpersecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justioian, 
the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the  state;  the  alliance 
of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Cho»- 
roes,  an4  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fears  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  conqueror 
governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and  as  if  he  sus^cted  the 
stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and 
licentious  rapine,  despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East,  and  trans- 
ported to  his  hereditary  realms  the  pold,  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles,  (be 
arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  empire,(64)  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself, 
to  separate  hb  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his  personal 
merit  in  the  g;eneral  blaze  of  g\6ry  and  magnificence.  He  enjoyed  willi  osten- 
tation the  fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to 
the  luxury  of  the  palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  de- 
terred by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesipbon : 
and  his  favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situated  beyond  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.(65)  The  adjacent  Das- 
tures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished 
with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  wild  boars,  and  the  noble 
game  of  Kons  and  tigers  was  sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use  or 
splendour  of  the  great  king :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  field 
by  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size  :(66)  and 
the  royal  stables  were  fined  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses,  amoi^  whom 
the  names  of  Sbebdiz  and  Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.*  Six 
thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate;  the  service  of 
the  interior  apartments  was  performed  by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  tl^ 
number  of  three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine 
mi^ht  consofe  her  master  for  the  age  or  the  indifierence  of  Sira.  The  various 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred 
subterraneous  vaults ;  and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  accidental  gift 
of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Syrian 
harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not 
ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty  thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls; 
the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble  and  pfa ted 
wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in 
the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  (he 
zodiac.(67)  While  the  Persian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art 
and  power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting 
him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God.  Me  rejected  the  invita- 
tk>n,  and  tore  the  epistle.    **  It  is  thus,''  exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  **  that 

(63)  Tbe/cmc«ie  acts  of  St.  A  nasUaf  im  are  publiahcd  in  thoae  of  the  Tildi  general  coancfl,  f  itnn  wbrace 
Baroniua  (Annai.  Eccles.  A.  D.  614. 096, 607,}  and  BuUer  (Livea  of  Uie  Bainla,  vol.  i.  p.  S49— 948)  ha^-e 
taken  their  account*.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army,  became  a  monk  at 
leruaalem,  and  insulted  the  worship  of. the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Caearoa  In  Paleatlae. 

(94)  Abulphoragfus,  DynasL  p.  99     Elmacln.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 

(65)  D*Anvilie,  Mem.  de  I* Academie  des  Inacrlptions,  torn,  zxxli.  p.  568-^571. 

(06)  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  In  one  or  two  bumps:  the  dromedary  has  onlv  one, 
the  size  of  the  proper  campi  is  larger;  Uie  country  he  comes  fVoro,  Turkestan  or  Bactriana:  the  drt>m« 
dary  Is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Buflbn,  Hist.  Natnrelle,  torn.  xi.  p.  911,  Ate,  Ariaiot.  Hist.  Ani- 
maL  torn.  1. 1,  li.  c  1,  tnm.  ti.  p.  183. 

(67)  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p/  9681  D'Rerbelot,  Blblloth^que  Orientale,  p.  907.  The  Gie«^ki 
dNcrfbe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the  splendour,  of  Dastagerd;  but  ibo  fonner  speak  fron  the  modest  wiir 
Mia  of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 
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•God  will  tear  the  kiivdom,  and  reject  the  supplications,  of  Cbo8roe8."(68Y 
Placed  on  the  vei^ge  olthe  two  great  empires  ot  the  East,  Mahomet  observed 
with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruction,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Persian  triumphs,  be  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years  should  elaM|, 
victory  would  again  return  to  the  banners  of  tbe  Romans. (69)  .    ^ 

[A.  D.  610-^22.]  At  tbe  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered,  no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accomplishment,  since 
tbe  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius  announced  tbe  approaching  aissolution  of  tbe 
empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  bad  been  pure  and  honourable,  be  must 
have  ended  tbe  quarrel  with  tbe  death  of  Phocas,  and  be  would  have  embraced 
as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  inju- 
ries of  bis  benefactor  Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  tbe  true 
character  of  tbe  Barbarian :  and  tbe  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius,  to  beseech 
his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace 
to  tbe  world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent  menace. 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  subdued  by  tbe  Persian  arms, 
while  Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was 
oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war. 
They  had  coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia; 
tbe  women*  ana  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  tbe  noblest  viigiot 
were  abandoned  to  tbe  promiscuous  lust  of  tbe  Barbarians.  Tbe  amorous 
matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli  passed  a  short  night  in  tbe  arms  of  her 
royal  lover;  toe  next  evening,  Romilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of 
twelve  Avars,  and  tbe  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  tbe  sight 
of  the  camp,  while  tbe  chagan  observed,  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  bus- 
band  was  the  fit  recompense  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy.(70)  By  these 
implacable  enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insuUed  and  besieged ;  and 
the  Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  tbe  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  remnant 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebi- 
7ond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted 
by  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance  and  hope- 
less of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  nis  person  and  government  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  the  palace,  but  his  fiignt  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the 
powers  of  reliction  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  lea  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of 
^t.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the 
people  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  bis  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  be  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs,  and  solicitea  an 
interview  with  tbe  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their  reconciliation 
was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games ;  the  senate  and  people  in  their  gayest 
apparel  resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and 
desire,  tbe  spectacles  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sudden,  the  hippodrome  was 
encompassed  by  the  Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  noc- 
turnal march ;  the  tremendous  sound  of  tbe  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of 
the  assault ;  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  bis  diadem  round  bis  arm,  was  saved* 
with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fieetness  of  bis  horse.  So  rapid  was  the  pursuit, 
that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  c^olden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  tbe  flying 
^  crowds  ;(71)  but  the  plunder  of  tne  suburbs  rewarded  their  treasoOi  and  they 


(08)  The  hiftorlana  of  Mahomet,  Abolfeda  (in  Ylt  Mohammed,  p.  03,  03,)  and  Gafnier  (Via  d« 
Ualiomet.  torn.  il.  p.  347),  date  Uiia  emba-^y  in  Uie  ▼iiitli  year  of  Uie  Hefira,  which  oommeneee  A.D. 
fl38.  May  11.  Their  chronoluKyi*  erroneoua,  rince  Cboaroea  died  In  Uie  montn  of  February  of  the  eama 
yeai  (PMi,  Crltlca,  lom.  ii.  p.  779).  The  cooni  de  Bouialnvillieri  (Vie  de  Blahomed,  p.  3S7,  338,)  placet 
Uua  ambaaiy  about  A.  D.  CIS,  soon  after  tbe  oooqueit  of  Paleiline.  Tec  Maboraet  would  ecarcely  have 
vmtured  ao  eoon  on  lo  bold  a  ctep. 

(60)  Bee  the  xxxib  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  tJu  Grwka,  Our  honeet  and  learned  tranriator  Sale 
(p.  330, 331,}  fairly  statea  this  conjecture,  guess,  wager,  of  Mahomet;  but  Boulainvilllere  (p.  330—344), 
with  wicked  lutentlone,  lab  lurs  toestabiiah  this  evident  prophecy  of  a  futura  event,  which  must,  la  m 
opinion,  embarrass  the  Chrisilnn  polemics. 

(70)  Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  L  Iv.  c  38.  43.    Huratori,  Annall  d'ltalla,  torn.  t.  p. 

(71)  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  Introduces  firagments  of  history  Into  a  barren  Bit  ef 
a»mes  and  dates,  gi  ves  ihe  tiesi  account  of  tbe  Ueasoa  of  the  ATaiii  p.  380, 300.    The  ^anber  of  eap* 

ee  la  added  by  Nicepborua. 
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transported  beyond  the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  captires  * 
On  tne  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more 
honourable  foe,  who,  before  Herachus  descended  from  hisgaliey,  saluted  with 
Merence  and  pit  j  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  friendty  otter  of  Sain,  the 
Persian  general,  to  conduct  an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  t^  great  king,  was 
accepted  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  paraon  and  peace 
was  humbly  presented  by  the  prstorian  pnefect,  the  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  one  • 
of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.(72)  But  the  lieutenant  of 
Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intentions  of  his  master.  **It  was  not  an 
embassy,*'  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  *'  it  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in 
chains,  that  he  should  have  brought  to  the  footofmy  throne.    I  will  never  give 

{»eace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified  God,  and  em- 
braced the  worship  of  the  Sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhu- 
man practice  of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confinement  of  the 
ambassadors  violated  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulatioo. 
Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to 
renounce  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or 
ransom  of  the  Roman  empire :  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Hera- 
clius subscribed  these  ignominious  terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously 
employed  in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

[A.  D.  621.]  Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  histoir,  that  of  Heraclius  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first  and  last  yean  of  a 
Jong  rei^n,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  oleasure,  or  of 
superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But 
the  languid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  brightness  of 
the  meridian  sun:  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace,  arose  the  Cesar  of  the  camp, 
and  the  honour  of  Rome  and  Heraclius  was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits 
and  trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigilance.  At  this 
distance  we  can  only  coniecture,  that  he  was  endowed  with  more  personal 
courage  than  political  resolution ;  that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  per- 
haps the  arts,  of  his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he 
contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ;(73)  and  that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice 
of  the  counsellors,  who  urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  ihe  empe- 
ror should  never  be  exposed  in  the  field.(74)  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  oy 
the  last  insolent  demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror :  out  at  the  moment  when 
Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans  were 
drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the  proud  pros- 
perity of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest 
period  of  depression. (75)  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war  was  the  first 
care  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  the  purpO!<e  of  collecting  the  tribute,  be  was 
allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue 
no  lon&^er  flowed  in  the  usual  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  anni- 
hilated by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  displayed  in 

(73)  Bomo  orldnal  pleeei,  mieh  as  tbe  vpeeeh  or  letter  of  tbe  Roman  arolMwndor  (n.  986— SBB),  UIm- 
wise  comtitote  tbe  merit  of  tbe  Pascbal  Chrooide,  which  was  compoeed,  perhaps  at  AlexaaMa,  nndec 
the  reign  of  Beracliin. 

(73)  Nicephoma  (p.  10, 11),  who  branda  this  marrlafe  with  the  names  oCaBtaftw  and  i^^utimt  Is  hapiifjr 
to  observe  that  of  two  sods,  Its  Incestuous  fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Provldeoce  wlw  a  atUT  nack, 
the  younger  with  tbe  loss  of  bearing.  • 

(74)  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.t.  119— 185,  p.  5),  who  states  tbe  opinions,  acquits  the  poslOaBlmiMa 
eounsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  .Would  he  have  excused  tbe  proud  and  contemptuous  adsnonitka  of 
Crispus  1     E«9wrragwy  aue  c(ov  PaviXti  t^agiu  KarakitiKavuv  ^aciXuth  ««<  tois  inppm  tnxftpu^/n 

tWWUCVfm 

nS)  El  Tuc  or  oxoov  ir^cwf  nt^taf 

Ev^XfiCvsf  A<x«<riv  UK  airuKOTitf 
JLUII0U  TO  X«iv0v  t¥  Koxoii  ra  Tlifmlot 

Georre  PIsld.  Across.  I.  51,  fte.  p.  4. 
The  Orientah  are  not  leas  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude;  and  I  remember  BMBe  iloiyaf 
KlnarM  Panrix,  not  very  anliko  the  ring  of  Polycrates  of  f 
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danng  i)  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches,  under  the  solemn  tow  of 
restoring  with  usuiy,  whatever  he  had  been  compeiled  to  employ  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  cler^  themselves  appear  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
without  admitting  the  precedent  .of  sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the 
miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.(76)  Of  the  soldien 
who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  nave  survived  the 
stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barbarians  ;(77)  the  loss,  even  of  these  seditious 
veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold 
of  the  sanctuary  united  in  the  same  camp  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages 
of  the  East  and  WesL  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrality  of  the 
Avars,  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the  chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy 
but  as  the  ffuardian  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  persausive 
donative  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  iestivaJ 
of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple  earb  of  a  penitent 
and  warnor,(78)  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the  people 
Heraclius  recommended  his  children;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and 
senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed 
in  his  absence  by  the  sufierior  forces  of  the  enemv. 

[A.  D.  6t2.]  The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been  rashly  led  to  the 
attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constantinople  might  have 
beerr  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to 
advance  into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry  to  inter- 
cept his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his 
rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea  ;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  trans- 
ports,  and  storeships  was  assembled  in  the  harbour,  the  Barbarians  consented 
to  embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the  western 
and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  leU  hand ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief 
was  first  displayed  in  a  storm  ;  and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited 
to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast 
suddenlj^  turns  to  the  south  ;f  79^  and  his  discernment  was  expressed  in  the 
choice  of  this  important  post. (80)  From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of 
the  maritime  cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  his 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even 
concealed,  the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was  pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same 
ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle  which 
the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the  Asiatic, 
Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces ;  and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference 
he  should  direct  bis  attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  bis  own  motions, 
and  to  prevent  those  of  the  enemy.    In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 

(76)  Baroniui  grevdy  relatet  thia  diacov«!r7,  or  rather  tranmratatHm,  of  barreli,  not  of  boiwjr,  but  of 
gold.  (Annal.  Eocles.  A.D.680,  No.  3,  ^c.)  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by 
■oldiers.  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  ihan  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
NIceptiorusCp.  11),  two  hundred  yesrs  afterward,  speaks  with  ill  humour  of  this  contribulion,  which  th« 
church  of  Constantinople  might  still  feel. 

(77)  TheophybMl  Blmocatu,  I.  vili.  c.  13.  This  circumstance  need  not  excite  our  surprise.  The  moa- 
ler-roll  of  a  regimmt,  even  in  Uroe  of  peace.  Is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  vears. 

(78)  He  cba^nged  ht»  pmrple  for  Hack  bualdns,  and  died  them  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Persiana.  Georg 
Pfsid.  Acroas.  iil.  lid.  181. 183.    See  the  notes  of  Foggini,  p.  35. 

(79)  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  ii.  10,  p.  8,)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the  Syrian  snd  Ciliclaa 
gates.  They  are  eleganUy  described  by  Xenopbon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  sterp  high  rocks  (nrpat  ^Xi^araO  and  the  Mediterranean  was  closed 
at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  Impregnable  to  the  land  (vofwXOuv  »«  ny  pta)t  accessible  by  sea.  (Anabasis,  1. 
L  p.  35, 3n,  with  Hutchinson**  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vl.)  The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  from  Tarsus  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  33, 34),  and  Hght  or  ten  from  Antloch.  Compare  Ithierar. 
Wesseling.  p.  580, 581.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et 
an  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  78,  79. 

({«>*)  Heraclius  might  write  lo  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero:  "  Castra  habnlmus  ca  ipsa  qua 


coni/a  Darium  habuerat  apud  fssum  Alexander,  tmperator  baud  paullo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ega"  Ad 

Aiiicum,  v.  90.    Isous,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  In  the  lime  of  Xeuophon,  i '-^''  •-"  **■ '— 

•f  AlezaDdria  or  Scanderooo,  oo  the  other  akle  of  the  bay. 
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reformed  (be  slodi  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new  recmiti 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  militaiy  virtue.  Unfolding  the  miraculous 
image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  revenge  the  holj  altars  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  worshippers  of  fire :  addressing  them  by  the  endearing  appella- 
tions of  suns  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the 
republic.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch  werfe  persuaded  tnat  they  fought  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  fore^ 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  the  interest  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia.  Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  centunon, 
inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduou5l7 
trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  field. 
The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties ;  the  trumpets  were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march, 
the  charade,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
extended  phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  tbe  operations  of  genuine 
war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed  on  his  troops,  he  inflicted  with 
equal  severity  on  himsell ;  their  labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured 
by  the  indexible  rules  of  discipline ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they 
were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  leader.  Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms; 
but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were 
circumvented  by  the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained  their  rear, 
while  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle.  Sj  a  false  motion, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them,  against  their  wJshes,.to  a 
general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  tbe  artful  disorder  of  his  camp  ;  but 
when  the^  advanced  to  combat,  tbe  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of 
both  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians ;  tbe  Romans  successfully 
repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of  battle,(8l)  and  tbe  event  of  the  day  declared 
to  the  world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  invested 
with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly  ascended  the 
heights  01  mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plains  of  Cappadocia, 
ana  established  his  troops  fof  the  winter  season  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  oq 
the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.(82)  His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  enter- 
taining Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph:  but  the  presenqf  of  the 
emperor  was  indispeasably  required  to  sooth  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  Avars. 

f  A.  D.  623,  624,  625.]  Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder 
enterprise  has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for  the 
deliverance  of  tbe  empire. (^83)  He  permitted  tbe  Persians  to  oppress  for  a 
while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of  tbe  East ;  while 
the  Roman  emperoi  ex{>lored  his  perilous  way  through  tbe  Black  sea,(84)  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Persia,(85)  and  recalled 
the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a 
select  band  of  ^we  thousand  soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to 

(81)  Fnolni  (Annout  p.  31.)  nupeeti  Uiat  the  Penlani  wer«  deeeived  t>y  Oie  doXayHrnvW^ov  <it 
iElian  (Tactic  c  48),  ao  Intricate  spiral  mottoo  of  the  army.  He  obeerved  (p.  98.)  that  tlie  mftftaKy 
deicrtplions  nf  George  of  PUidla  are  iranmrlbed  in  the  Tactics  of  the  eraperor  Leo. 

(83)  George  ofPlsidia,  an  eyewknen  (Acroaa.  ii.  123,  ^.),  described,  in  three  acroa»«i»  or  eanlM,  tilt 
Ant  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The  poem  has  lieen  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome;  but  aoch  Tsciie  and 
deelauiatory  praise  Is  flir  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Pagi,  d*Anville,  Ibc 

(83)  Tbeophanes  (p.  358,)  carries  Heraclfus  swiftly  {Kara  ravri)  Into  Armenia.  Ntcephoras  (p.  11), 
though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions,  defines  the  province  of  Laaica.  Eutychioa  (Anna!,  torn.  ii.  n. 
t31|)  has  given  tlie  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Treblsond. 

(84)  From  ConstanUnople  to  Treblzond,  with  a  fklr  wind,  four  or  five  days;  ft\Hn  thence  to  Brserom. 
five ;  to  Erivan,  twelve ,  to  Taurls,  ten ;  in  all,  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavemlcr  (Voyage^ 
lom.  I.  p.  13—56),  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of  Asia.  'n>umeft>rt,  who  travKlled 
with  a  pacha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom  (Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  ill 
iettre  zviii.) :  and  Chardtn  (Vuvages,  tom.  i.  p.  340— 3S4,>  gives  the  more  correct  distance  of  fiAy-thcea 
parasansa.  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces  1)  between  Ertvan  and  Taurls. 

(85)  The  expedition  nf  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M.  d*Anvine  (Memotrce  da 
l*AcadRmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvllt.  p.  559—573).  He  discovers  the  situatinn  of  Gandzaca,  The- 
barma,  Dastaserd,  6tc  with  admirable  skill  and  learning;  but  the  obaeure  campaign  of  604.  he  i 
over  In  sllenca.  -»       i 
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TreMsond ;  assembled  bis  forces  wbieh  had  winlered  in  the  Pontic  regions ; 
and  from  the  moiAh  of  the  Pbasis  to  the  Caspian  sea,  encouraged  his  subjects 
and  allies  to  inarch  with  the  successor  of  Constantine,  under  the  faithful  and 
victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of  Lucullus  and  Poinpey  first 
passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of 
Armenia.  But  the  lonor  experience  of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  that  eJeminate  people ;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  approved  in  the  service 
of  a  declining  empire ;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  Chrbt.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  empe* 
ror  Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  submitted  to  the  iiKiignity 
of  a  bridge,(86).  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  advanced 
towards  the  citjr  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca,(87)  the  ancient  and  modem  capital  of 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  Cbosroes 
himself  had  returned  from  some  distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  arms;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius^  decliniiig  the 
generous  alternative  of  peace  or  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophy s,  the  city 
contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of  the  royal  trea< 
tures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of  Citssus,  which 
had  been  transported  by  Cvrus  from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  ctmquestt 
of  Heraclius  were  suspended  otilj  by  the. winter  season ;  a  motive  of  prudence 
or  superstition,( 88)  determined  bis  retreat  into  the  province  of  Albania,  along 
the  snores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,(89)  the  favourite  encampment  of  oriental  princes.  In  the 
course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a  Chris 
tian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  sindiers  extinguished  the  fire,  and  destroyed 
the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues  of  Cbosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honours^ 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Thebanna  or  Ormia,(90)  whicti 
had  ^iven  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the  injuries  o^ 
the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and 
deliverance  of  fiAy  thousand  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears 
and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of 
his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to 
our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  historians.(9n  From  the  spacious 
and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hyr* 
canian  mountains,  to  descend  into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry 
his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Jthe  royal  cities  of  Casbin,  and  Ispahan^  which  had 

(88)  Et  Pontem  Indtgnatni  Anuiet.    Ylrgfl,  JEnHd,  ▼III.  798. 

Thtt  river  Artzei  tenoby,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  meltlnf  ofthe  enowa,  irreaUtlUe:  the  atronfea* 
and  most  mtuay  bridges  are  swept  away  by  the  current :  and  lis  indij^nation  Is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zutfa.    Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  I.  p.  2S3. 

(87)  Chafdin,  torn.  t.  p.  SSS-SSSl  With  the  Orientals  (d'Uerbelot,  BiblloL  Ortent  p.  834),  heaactfbe* 
the  foundaUim  of  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  fkuioas  Kbalif  Hanmn  Alrashid;  but  it 
appears  to  have  beeo  more  ancient,  and  the  names  of  6andzaca,i>azaca,  Gaza,  are  eipresslve  of  the 
royal  treasure.    The  number  of  550,000  inhabiiania  Is  reduced  by  Chardin  ftom  1,100^,  the  popular 


(88)  He  opened  the  fospel,  and  applied  or  interpreicd  the  first  casual  passage  to  the  name  and  situation 
of  Albania.    TheophaiMs,  p.  958. 

(89)  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  Is  sixty  pansanfi  in  length  and  tw«ii|f 
la  breadth  (Oiearios,  p.  1083, 1084),  abounding  in  waters  and  fruliAii  pastures  (Hist,  de  Nsder  Shah, 
Iranalaied  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.  part  11.  p.  8,  3).  See  the  eneaninments  of  Timor  (Hist,  par 
Bkeri^reddin  All,  I.  v.  e.  37, 1,  vl.  e.  13.)  and  the  coronation  of  Nader  Shah  (Uiat.  Pertanne,  p.  3^13,  and! 
Uie  EniHsh  Life  by  Mr.  Jonea,  p.  64, 65). 

fOO)  Thebarnaand  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spauto,  are  proved  to  be  the  same  city  by  d*  An vtlIe(Memolrei 
ft  r  Acadmnie,  tom.  xxvili.  p.  564,  565).  It  is  honoursd  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroarter,  according  to  the 
ihraians  (Schultcns.  Index  Oeograph.  p.  48);  and  their  tradition  la  fortified  by  M.  Perron  d'AnqneUI 
J^em.  de  r  Acad,  dee  Inserip.  lorn.  xxxL  p.  375),  with  some  texts  Pnm  kit  or  tknr  Zendavesta.* 

(91)  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  Is  much  more)  M.  d'Anville  does  not  attempt  to  seek,  the  Balhan,  Taran- 
mm,  territory  of  the  Huns,  kjc.  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  880—808).  Eutyehius  (AanaL  torn.  IL  p. 
131,  838),  an  Insufllelent  author,  names  Aspahan;  and  CaaMn  is  most  probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Isp«> 
Ban  i«  twenty  Ihar  daya*  Journey  ftom  Tauris,  and  Casbin  Jialf  way  between  Ihen.  Voyagea  de  Taver* 
•ler,  lom.  i.  p  r    "^ 
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never  been  approached  hj  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  bj  the  dancer  of 
bis  king^dom,  the  powers  ofChosroes  were  already  recalled  fWmi  the  Nile  and 
the  Hospborus,  aiid  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile 
Jand,  the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Cdchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  bia 
standard ;  ano  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than 
concealed,  bj  their  desponding  silence.  **Be  not  terrified,"  said  the  intrepid 
Heiaclius,  "  bj  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one 
Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives 
for  the  salvation  ot  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom*  and 
our  immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These 
magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He 
repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their 
chiefs,  and,  by  a  well-concerted  train  of  marcnes,  retreats,  and  successful 
actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sarbaraza  deemed  himself  secure 
in  the  walls  of  Sal  ban ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who 
divided  his  troops  and  performed  a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
The  flat  roofs  ofthc  houses  were  defended  with  useless  valour  agrainst  the  darts 
and  torches  of  the  Romans ;  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  ^outh,  were  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  The  eeneral  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  bis  golden  armour 
was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror:  and  the  soldiers  of  Heraclius  enjoyed  the 
wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
the  emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and  passra 
without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted  unaer  the  wafls  of  Amida ; 
and  Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  success, 
which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of 
the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
bad  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  San]s,(9S) 
in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets,  and  the  banks  were  lined 
with  Barbarian  archers.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the 
evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself. 
The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed  ;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to 
Sebaste  in  Cappadocia :  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  jrears,  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedition.(93) 

[A.  D.  626.J  Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarcns  who 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  East,  aimed  their  desperate  strokes  at  the  heart  of 
their  rival*  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches  and  com 
bats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils 
of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  fortresses  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  But  the  revenue  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom ; 
and  the  new  levies  oi'  subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three 
Ibrmidable  bodies.(94)  The  first  army  of  fii\y  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  (be 
ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  tptarz^  was  destined  to  march  against  Hera- 
clius ;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  cha^an,  with  whom  the  Persian  king  had 
ratified  a  treaty  of  alljance  and  partition.  Sabar,  the  general  of  the  third 
army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well  known  camp  of 
Chalcedony  and  amused  himself  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  prolane 

(99)  At  ten  paraMngf  from  Tarnit.  the  Rrmy  of  the  younger  Cyrus  pawed  tbe  Bnraafthree  pleUirn  ii 
breadth ;  the  Pyraaiafl,  a  ftndium  in  breadth,  ran  five  paraianga  farther  to  the  East  (Xenoption,  Aoabai 
1.1.  p.  33, 34). 

(8l)  George  of  Pfsidf a  (Bell.  Abarlcom,  940—985,  p.  40,)  celebratea  wiUi  truth  the  peiaeyering  conraft 
flf  iIm  three  campatgne  (rpns  TepcdoMw}  againat  the  Pefstnna. 

(94)  Petaviua  (Annmatlonee  ad  Nicephorum,  p.  09,  S3, 64,)  dtociiminaiea  tbo  nanea  and  actiona  of  five 
Persian  generals  who  were  suecesalvely  sent  against  HeracUua. 
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buildings  oftbe  Astatic  suburbs,  while  be  impatiently  awaited  tbe  arrival  o(  bis 
Scythian  friends  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  Bospborus.  On  tbe  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  thirty  thousand  Barbarians,  tbe  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  toe  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  tbe  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  anA 
soldiers.  Fourscore  tboii$and(95)  of  hh  native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes 
of  Gepide,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under  tbe  standard 
of  the  chagan ;  ia  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  negotiations,  but  the  whole 
city  was  invested  on  the  ihirty-nrst  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata 
to  the  Blacberns  and  seven  towers,  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror 
the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
magistrates  ot  Constantinople  repeatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the 
chagan ;  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  insulted ;  and  he  suffered  the 
patricians  to  stand  betore  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,, 
were  seated  by  his  side.  **  You  see,"  said  the  haughty  Barbarian,  **  tbe  proofs 
of  my  perfect  union  with  tbe  great  king;  and  hislieutenant  is  ready  to  send 
into  my  camp  a  select  band  oftbree  tbc^nd  warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to 
tempt  ^our  master  with  the  partial  and  inadequate  ransom :  your  wealth  and 
your  city  are  the  only  present  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I 
shall  permit  you  to  depart,  eacii  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt ;  and,  at  my 
entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  through  his  lines.  Your 
absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  leA  Constantinople  to  its 
fate,  nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could 
soar  into  the  air  like  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  vvaves."(96^ 
Durir^  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  naa 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter 
the  wall,  under  the  cover  oftbe  impenetrable  tortoise :  their  engines  discharged 
a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts :  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted 
the  combatants  to  the  height  of  tbe  neis^hbourin^  ramparts.  But  the  senate  and 
people  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their 
relief  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers :  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics 
were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  m  tne  detence  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  galleys,  with  two  or  three  ranks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bospborus,  and 
rendered  the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed :  a  fleet  ofSclavonian  canoes  was  destroyed  in  tbe  har- 
bour; the  vassals  ot  the  chagan  threatened  to  desert,  bis  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  after  burning  his  engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and 
formidable  retreat.  The  devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliver- 
ance to  the  Viigin  Mary ;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  con- 
demned their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations. (97) 

After  the  division  of  bis  army,  Heraclius  prudently  retired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained  a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thou- 
sand gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of 
Constantinople ;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  bis  brother  Theodo- 
rus  ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor 
opposed  the  useful  and  honourable  alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  in\^- 
tation,  the  horde  of  Cbozars(98)  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the  . 

(05)  This  number  of  eight  myriadi  is  specified  by  Geoige  of  Pisldia  (Bsll.  Abar.  919).  7*^e  poet 
(50—^)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  Ull  the  reiga  of  Heraclius,  and  that  his  sop  And  sue 
cessor  was  bora  of  a  foreiga  mother.  Tet  Fogginl  (Aonoiat.  p.  57,)  has  given  another  inieri^etatlou  to 
this  passage. 

(06)  A  bird,  a  flrog,  a  mouae,  and  five  arrows,  bad  been  the  present  of  the  Scythian  Icing  to  Darius 
(HerodnL  I.  Iv.  c.  131, 13S).  Bubttitues  une  lettre  4  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau,  with  much  good  Uste,) 
plus  el  la  sera  menacante  molns  elle  effrayera:  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  fanfkrronade  dont  Darius  n'eut  fait  que 
rire  (Emilifi,  torn.  til.  p.  146).  Tet  I  much  question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople 
lawkad  at  this  message  of  the  chann. 

•'97)  Tbe  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  309—397,)  gives  a  mhrate  and  authentic  namtlva  of  tbe  siege  and 
deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophanos  (p.  964,)  adds  some  circumstances:  and  a  faint  light  may 
be  obiolned  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (ae  Bello  Abarico,  p.  45— 
54,)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event 

(06)  The  power  of  the  Choaars,  prevailed  in  the  viltta,  vUith,  and  izth  centuries.  They  were  known  to 
tlie  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and,  under  tbe  name  of  JTesa,  to  tbe  Cbinsae  ibemsel  ves  De  Guignes,  Hist,  im 
Huns,  torn.  iL  part  U.  507-^SQO.* 
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Voira  to  the  mountains  of  Geoi^a ;  HeracHus  leceiiFed  them  m  the  neigfabonr 
hood  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  iheir  horses,  if  wi 
maj  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  d 
the  Cesar.  Such  voluntaiy  homage  and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the 
warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the  enfperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace 
and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  ZiebeJ 
with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the  jgold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been 
used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and 
ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced  the  portrait  ol 
his  dauj^hter  £udocta,(99)  condescended  to  flatter  the  barbarian  wito  the  pro- 
mise of  a  fair  and  au^fud  oride,  obtained  an  immediate  succour  of  forty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  ngrotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  Oxus.lftOO)  The  Persians,  in  their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitatkxi ;  in  the 
camp  of  Edessa,  Heniclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  antf 
strangers ;  and  some  months  were  successfully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  tfai 
cities  of  oyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  forti6cations  bad  been  im- 
perfectly restored.  Sarbar  stiU  maintained  the  important  station  of  Chalcedon ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the 
mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or 
second  in  commana,  directing  him  to  send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the 
head  of  a  |^ilty  or  unfortunate  general.  The  despatches  were  transmitted 
to  Sarbar  himself;  and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  be 
dexterously  inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a  militaiy 
council,  and  asked  the  eadarigan^  whether  he  was  prepared  to  eiecute  the 
commands  of  their  tyrant  ?  The  Persians  unanimously  declared,  that  Chosroes 
had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  g;ovemmeat 
of  Constantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations  of  honour  or  poli<^  restrained 
Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he 
mi^ht  prosecute  without  interruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

[A.  D.  627.1  Deprived  of  his  hrniLSt  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins.  The 
number  of  five  hundred  thousand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  oriental  metaphor, 
to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants  that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the  Romans  boldly  advanced 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Rbazates  was  contem 
to  follow  them  by  forced  marches  through  a  desolate  countir,  till  he  received 
a  peremptory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  oattle.  Eastward 
ofthe  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosal,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly 
been  erected  :(101)  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  bad  long  since  dis- 
appeared :(102)  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  .field,  for  the  operations  of 
the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neglected  by  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, and,  like  authors  of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victoiy,  not 
to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  tneir  favourite  hero.  On 
this  memorable  day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallas,  sur))a8sed  the  braVest  ot 

CW)  Enlpliaiiia,  or  Eadoeia,  Oie  oolr  daughter  of  Heracllui  and  hto  firit  wife  Eudocia,  was  bom  K 
Oonatanilnople  on  tiw  7th  of  July,  A.  D.  811,  baptized  Uie  15ih  of  Aufuat,  and  crowned  (in  the  orainry  of 
St  Stephen  In  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  nme  year.  At  thie  time  ehe  was  about  fifteea. 
Eudoeia  was  afterward  sent  lo  her  Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  id  his  death  stopped  her  Jouney  aad 
prevented  the  eonsununation  (Ducange,  Famllic  Byzantin.  p.  116). 

(100)  EIroadn  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  13—18,)  gives  some  curious  and  pntbaUe  Ads:  bat  his  Bomben  ars 
rmUier  too  high— 300,000  Romans  assembled  at  EdesBar-^00,000  Peralan  killed  at  Nlueveh.  The  abaie^ 
meat  of  a  cipher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  bis  sanity. 

(101)  Cteslas  (apud.  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  I.  L  li.  p.  US,  rdlt.  Wesseling,)  aMigns  480  stadia  (perhaps  only 
99  milfs)  for  the  circumference  of  Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three  days*  Journey:  the  190,000  pernai 
described  by  the  orophet  as  incapable  of  disc^mlng  iheir  right  band  fVom  their  left,  may  aflbrd  sboai 
700,000  perMns  of  all  ages  for  the  Inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capkal  (C(tguet,Originc8  des  Lolz,  Ac  to«. 
111.  part  1.  p.  OS,  03),  which  ceased  to  erlst  800  years  before  Christ.  The  western  suburb  stf  U  aubNsted, 
and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in  the  firrt  Me  of  the  Arm  Ian  kballffk 

(lOS)  Niebuhr  (Voyages  en  Arable,  ifcc.  tnm.  11.  p.  9W,)  passed  over  Nineveh  wIllMmt  pereeMii 
Be  mistook  foi' a  ridge  of  Mils  the  old  rampart  of  briek  or  eanh.    Ittosaid  to  haw  bean  lOSIbeil 
IwlihUIOtowan  each  of  tha  height  of  SOOftcC. 
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hn  wamora :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  ateed  wa«  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx 
of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were  succes- 
sively slain  by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor :  amonr  these  was  Rhazates 
Himself;  he  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scattered  grief  and 
despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure  and 
massy  gold,  the  shield  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt, 
the  sacmie  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and  if  he  bad  not 
been  faithful  to  Christ  and  bis  mother,  the  champion  of  Rome  might  have  offered 
the  fourth  optme  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.(103^  In  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought  from  day-break  to  the  eleventh  hour, 
twenty-eight  standards,  besiaes  those  which  might  be  broken  or  torn,  were 
taken  from  the  Persians :  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  victors,  concealing  tneir  own  loss,  passed  the  nifffat  on  the  field.  Thej 
acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discorant 
the  soldiers  of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than  two 
bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the 
seventh  hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their  unrified 
camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of 
orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable in  the  use  of  victory;  by  a  marcn  of  fortj-eight  miles  m  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of^tbe  greater  and  the  less 
Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  the  palaces  of  Assyria  were  opened  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of  magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to 
the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd,*and,  though  rnuiSi  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed, 
and  much  had  been  eipended,  the  remaining  wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded 
their  hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be 
easily  transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  mi^ht  feel  the  anguish 
of  those  wounds,  whicn  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire : 
and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license,  and  religious  2eal 
had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  ^^uiltless 
subject.  The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on  the 
arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he  pursued  his  march  within 
a  few  miles  of  Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  tiJi  he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  o(  the 
Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the 
fame  of  an  impregnable  capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the 
modem  name  of  the  city  of  Sherbzour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  before 
the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days,  and  the  citizens  of  Gandzaca, 
or  Tauris,  were  compelled  ta entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  an 
hospitable  reception.(104) 

iA.  D.  627.]  When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  defence 
lis  hereditaiy  kingdom,  the  love  of  gloir,  or  even  the  sense  of  shame,  should 
have  uiged  him  to  meet  his  rival  in  tne  held.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  his 
courage  might  have 'taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have  fallen 
with  honour  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  chose 
Vather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the 
^feat,  and  to  retire  by  measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  he 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  bis  friends 
and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace  ;  and  as  both  might  have  been 

(ISS)  Ktt  ragia  arraa  f&ro  (mtb  Eomiilaa,  in  the  Arat  emnecratkm) . . .  .Una  potlea  (eonttnaet  LI  vy,  L 
10,)  lnt«r  tnt  beila,  opima  parta  sunt  Bpolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  deeoria  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp 
Peatttni,  p.  JOS,  edit  Dader,)  could  Juttify  hia  liberality  io  granting  the  «priM  apolla  even  to  a  commoa 
■oldier  who  had  alain  the  king  or  general  of  the  enemy,  tiie  honour  would  have  been  much  mora  eheap 


(104)  In  deeeriMng  this  lael  eipeditkm  of  Hemelhia,  Uie  Iheti,  the  placet,  and  the  datee  of  TheophaMi 
(p  SSS-^l,)  are  eo  aoevrate  and  authentic  Uwt  he  muet  have  followed  the  original  letten  of  Um 
aoipcrar,  of  whkH  tlM  Paaehal  Chrontele  tea  pMBerred  (p.  aSB— 400^) «  Taiy  c 
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equally  advene  to  bis  flig^ht,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  SiFa^^and  three  ( 
bines,  escaped  through  a  bole  in  the  wall,  nine  days  befoie  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  he  showed  himself  to 
the  prostrate  crowd,  was  changed  toa  rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  fint 
evening  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  bumble  door  would 
scarceJy  give  aomittance  to  the  great  kin^.(l06)  His  superstition  was  subdtMKi 
by  fear :.  on  the  third  day,  be  entered  with  joy  the  fortifacations  of  Ctesipbon ; 
yet  be  still  doubted  of  bis  safety  till  be  bad  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  ibe 
pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  night  aeitated  with  terror  and 
tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of  Dasta^^rd :  the  satraps  hesitated 
whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy ;  and  the 
females  of  the  haram  were  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  siebt  ot~  mankind,  till 
the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives  again  confined  tnem  to  a  more  dis- 
tant castle.  At  his  command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new. camp : 
the  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hundred  elephants :  tiie 
troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively  arrived,  aixi  the  vilest  donaes- 
tics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the  throne. 
It  was  still  in  the  power  ofChosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace ;  and  be  was 
repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  conqueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  canying 
fire  and  sword  through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  prioe  of  the  Per- 
sian bad  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  bis  fortune  ;  he  derived  a  momentary  con- 
fidence from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  be  wept,  with  impotent  rage,  over  the 
ruins  of  bis  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of 
the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man  was  himself  tortured  with  the 
sharpest  pains  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  bis  approach- 
ing end,  be  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favcMired 
of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Cbosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and  SiroeSy^who 
gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  bad  conspired  with  the  male- 
contents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture.(l06)  Twenty-two 
satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots,  were  tempted  by  the  wealth  ana  hon- 
ours of  a  new  rei^ ;  to  the  soldiers,  the  heirs  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase, 
of  pay;  to  the  Christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  to  the  captives, 
liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  bis  escape 
was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court.  But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with 
unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of  Choi^roes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  ?) 
was  rudely  arrested,  eighteen  sons  were  massacred^  before  bis  face,  and  be 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  be  expired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks 
and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  bow  Cbosroes  was  inajlted,  and 
famished,  and  tortured  by  the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed 
the  example  of  bis  father :  but  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  what  tongue  would 
relate  the  story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could^penetrate  into  the  toscr  ttf 
dajhnM$  f  According  to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk 
without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;(107]  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  oest  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The 
glory  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  bis  unnatural  son 
enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  bis  crimes ;  and  in  the  apace  of  four 

(105)  The  words  of  TbeoDlianet  are  remarkable:  uvtik^t  Xocoeps €is  oikov  ytn^fr^  lajiaiitrv puwrnitm 
XttpnOeif  at  TV  rvrir  Bvpm  r/v  loow  eaxotrov  *HpajcXc(Of  tduitaat  (p.  900).  Young  priDCee  who  diseover  a 
proprneity  to  war  should  repeatedly  traimcribe  and  translate  such  salutary  texts. 

(106,  Ihe  authentic  narratire  of  the  fkll  of  Chosroes  is  conulned  In  the  letter  of  Htradlui  (Chnm 
Pascha],  p.  308,)  and  the  history  of  Theophanes  (p.  S71). 

(107)  On  the  nrst  fumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  a  Heradiad  in  two  cantos  was  Instantly  puMislied 
at  ConstanUnople  by  George  of  Pisidla  (p.  97--105).  A  priest  and  a  poet  mipbt  very  properly  exult  In  the 
damnoUon  of  the  public  enemy  (eitrtmav  sv  raprapUt  ▼.  56) ;  but  such  mean  revenge  Is  unworthy  of  a 
Mng  and  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  so  mudi  blaclc  superstition  (Acofiaxof  XoppojK  tnn  cot 
tnntfM  Tio^us  ra  KaravBovia. . .  .us  to  wp  aKaraopfWi  ^c)  in  the  letter  of  HeracJius  *  he  atawM 
applauds  tiw  parrlcida  of  Siioes  as  an  aa  of  piety  and  Juitke.^ 
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y^wn.  the  ngal  title  was  assumed  by  Dine  candidalesy  who  disputed,  witli  (h* 
wwora  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Eveiy  province, 
and  each  citr  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord,*and  of' 
biood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight  yean  kuieer,  till  the 
factions  were  silenced  and  united  under  the  oommoo  yoke  of  toe  Arabian 
caliphs.(108) 

[A.  D.  628.]  As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperoff 
received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  oi  Persia.  The 
authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  tbeir  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of 
Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadora  of  Sirues,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  to  his  broiher  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.(109)  In  the  language  of  the 
usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes  bis  own  crimes  to  the  Odty,  and,  withoul 
degp-ading  his  equal  majesty,  be  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two 
nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed.  In  the 
lecoveiy  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  ot'  the 
Persians,  the  emperor  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus :  tbeir  care  of  the 
national  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  ^ 

Senins  may  be  measured  by  the  distance  between  Horace  and  George  of  risi* 
ia :  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution^ 
slavery,  and  exile ;  hut  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy 
cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine. 
The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of  his  father;  the  Per- 
sians who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted 
to  the  frontier,  and  a  war  which  baa  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies 
produced  no  change  in  tbeir  external  and  selalive  situation.  The  return  of 
Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph :  and  after 
the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peaceably  eigoyed  tbe  sabbath  of  his 
toils.  After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clcffgy,  and  the  people,  went 
forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclamations,  with  olive  branches  and 
innumerable  lamps :  he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  ol  public 
joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  bis  mother  and  his 
8on.ril0) 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  e  triumph  of  a  yeiy  different  kind» 
the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.    Heraclius  performed  in 

Serson  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the 
iscreet  patriarch,(tll)  and  this  s^ugust  ceremony  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  annual  festival  of  tbe  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed 
to  tread  tbe  consecrated  ground,  be  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  tbe  diadem 
and  purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  tbe  world :  but  in  tbe  judgment  of  hit 
clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  gospel.^  He  afi^in  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  tbe  congratul»* 
tioiis  of  the  ambassadora  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of  Moses,  Alexan- 
der, and  Hercules,(112)  was  eclipsed,  in  tlie  popular  estimation,  by  tbe  superior 

(IDS)  Tbe  liMt  orloital  aeeovnti  of  tMs  lut  period  of  the  Saannlen  kfnfi  are  fimnd  In  Eutydiioe 
(Annal.  toiu.  \l  p.  SSI— SS6),  who  dlieeoibles  the  perricide  of  Siroee,  d'Herbelot  (UbnoUilque  OrienUle, 
p.  780.)  and  AiBemannl  (BiblioUiee.  Oriental,  torn.  Ul.  p.  415—430).  * 

(1(NI)  The  letter  of  Siroee  in  Uie  Paacbal  Chronicle  (p.  403),  onfortanately  ende  befove  be  proeeedi  to 
bttiln««i.t  The  treaty  appeara  In  lia  execution  \a  the  hielorlea  of  Tlieopbaiiee  aod  Nieepbonie. 

CUO)  Tbe  burthen  of  Comellle'B  eon^ 

"  Monties  Heraelloa  an  people  on>  rattcnd," 
ia  much  better  anited  to  the  proKnt  occaaion.     Sise  bb  triumph  in  Tbeophanea  (p^  879,  873.)  nd 


Aleeptaonia  (p.  IS.  IS).  The  llle  of  the  nwtber  and  tenderneM  of  the  eon  are  attested  by  Georee  of  PMdlm 
(Bell.  Abv.  SS5,  dx.  p.  48).  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  b  oeed,  aonewbat  prolknety,  by  tbcee  Byian- 
flne  Chrlatiana.  ^ 

(111)  See  Baioalaa  (Anna!.  Ecclee.  A.  D.  038,  Na  1—4),  EotTchloa  (AonaL  tool.  II.  p.  $40-848),  Nle»- 
plioniB  (Brev.  p.  15).  The  eeala  of  tbe  caae  bad  never  been  broken ;  and  tbie  preserrailon  of  the  ctom  li 
SMrib«*l  (under  Ood)  to  the  devotion  ^  queen  Slra. 

(119)  Georae  of  PfaldU,  AaoM.  UL  de  Expedlf  eoatta  Pains,42S,  At.,  and  HancWd.  lAcnti.  i 
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merit  and  doiy  of  the  jrreat  Henclius.  Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East  wif 
indigent  and  feeble.  Oftbe  Persian  spoils,  (be  moat  valuable  portion  bad  beec 
expended  in  tbe  war,  distributed  to  tbe  soldiers,  or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tem- 
pest, in  tbe  waves  of  tbe  Euzine.  Tbe  conscience  of  tbe  emperor  was  oppressed 
Dj  tlie  obl^ation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  tbe  cleigT»  which  be  bad  borrowed 
for  their  own  defence :  a  perpetual  fund  was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable 
creditors ;  the  provinces,  already  wasted  by  tbe  arms  and  avarice  of  tbe  Per- 
•ians,  were  compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  tbe  same  taxes ;  and  tbe  arrears 
of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  oi  Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soU 
dier8,(113)  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the 
decay  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destructive  warj 
and  although  a  victorious  army  nad  been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Hera- 
clius,  tbe  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  theii 
•trength.  While  the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  tb^ 
cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief;  an  ordinary  and  trifling 
occuirence,  had  it  not  been  tbe  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robben 
were  tbe  apostles  of  Mahomet :  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  frooa  tbe 
desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  Heracliiu  lost  to  ue  Araba,tiM 
tame  provinces  which  he  baa  rescued  from  the  PeniaBt. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

*£heoU)gtcdl  hittory  of  the  doetrine  <^  the  Ineamatum-^llte  human  cmi 

ntUurt  ofChrtsh^lSnmUy  of  the  wUriarehi  of  Alexandria  and  ConsUmtinade 
— St.  Cyril  and  Aeiton'io^T^trtf  general  council  of  Epheeui-^Herety  afjtn' 
tychu — Fourth  general  council  qfthalcedon — dvU  and  ecdeeiatticai  dueord 
— Intolerance  Of  Juiiinian^The  three  ehapten-^The  Monothelile  contraveny 
-^StaU  of  the  oriental  seeU:^L  The  Ne^oriaiM~-U.  The  Jacobiiee^III.  The 
MaroniUee — IF.  T%e  Armeniane-^F,  The  Copts  and  Abyuinidns. 

After  tbe  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  peace  and  piety  in%bl 
have  enjoyed  tbeir  solitary  triumph.  But  tbe  principle  of  discord  was  alive  ia 
their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  prac- 
tise tbe  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  tbe  disputes  of 
the  TRiNfTV  were  succeeded  by  those  of  tbe  IifCARNiiTioN :  alike  scandaloai 
to  the  church,  alike  pernicious  to  tbe  state,  still  more  minute  in  tbeir  origin,  still 
more  durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise,  in  the  present  chap* 
ter,  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  filfy  years,  to  represent  tbe  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects,  and  to  intrGduce  their  clarooroos 
or  sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  tbe  primitive 
church.(l) 

65—138.    I  neglect  Uie  meaner  p«ra11eta  of  Daniel,  Tlinotiieua,  kc   Cboareee  and  Oie  cbagaw  wata  «f 
ooum  compaied  lo  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  Uie  old  wrpent.  he 

(113)  Suidaa  (in  Excerpt.  Hitt.  BysanL  p.  46,)  gives  Uiia  number;  but  etUier  the  Ptnitm  mat  be  leai 
for  the  hanrioM,  war,  or  thia  panage  does  not  belong  to  the  •mptnr  HeracUuai 

(1)  By  what  means  ahall  I  authenticate  thia  previous  inquiry,  which  I  have  studied  to  cfreaDseribe  and 
eompresdT— If  T  perAt  in  sapporUng  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every  Una 
would  demand  a  strioji  of  teatimonles,  and  every  note  would  swell  to  a  critical  dInertaUon.  BA  tht 
numberless  passages  of  antiquity  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  dimrted,  and  IDoa- 
frated,  by  Petanitu  and  Xjt  Clere,  by  Btamaohn  and  M^ahmm.  I  shall  be  content  to  fbrufv  my  narrative 
by  the  namea  and  characters  of  tbeae  respccuMe  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  mlnutfi  or  remoia 
o^lect,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  tbe  aid  of  the  strongest  glaases :  1.  The  D^gwt^U  ThMtUgiem  of 
Fetaviua,  Is  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  oompaai ;  the  volumes  whieb  relate  aoleiy  to  tbe  incarna- 
tion (two  folios,  fifth  and  sizili,  of  837  pages,)  are  divided  into  zvi  boolca— the  first  of  history,  the  renahider 
of  controversy  and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit^s  learning  Is  copious  and  correct ;  his  tetbiHy  Is  pure,  bis  nwtbod 
clear,  his  argument  profound,  and  wdl  connected ;  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fatbers,  Uie  scourge  of  *bere^ 
tics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  thef  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  eanae.  &  The 
Armenian  Le  Clere,  who  has  composed  In  a  quarto  volume  (Amsterdam,  1716,)  Uie  ecdealastical ' ' 
•(  the  Siat  two  ecmwiei^waa  free  both  la  hlatemvcrandaUaatioa;  hisaenae  Is  dear,  but  Ua' 
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1.  A  laudable  re^rd  for  the  honour  of  the  fint  proselyten*  has  countenanced 
the  beiiefi  the  hope,  the  wish,  (hat  the  Ebionileii,  or  at  least  the  Nazaienes, 
were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the 
Mosaic  rites.  Their  churches  have  disappeared,  (heir  books  are  obliterated ; 
their  obscure  freedom  n]i|^ht  allow  a  latitude  of  foith,  and  the  softness  of  (heir 
infant  creed  would  be  variously  moulded  by  the  Ecai  or  prudence  of  three  hun- 
dred yeara.  Yet  the  most  charitable  cridctsm  must  recuse  these  sectaries  any 
knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of 
Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes 
above  a  human  and  temporal  Messiah.(S)  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  (heir 
king  wheii  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were 
incapable  of  discerning  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celestial 
character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.(3)  The  lamiliar  companions 
of  Jews  of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their  frieno  and  countiymenf  who  in  all 
the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  them- 
selves. His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood,  was  marked  by  a 
regular  increase  m  stature  and  wisdom ;  and  after  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and 
body  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind : 
but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  bad  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  ot 
religion  and  jtjstice ;  and  although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble 
virtues  of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  countnr  may  be 
esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The  miracles  of  tne  sospel 
could  not  astonish  a  people  who  held,,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more  splendid 
prodifl^'es  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days  cured  diseases, 
raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and  ascenaed  to  heaven  in  a 
fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a 
saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title  ef  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites,  a  distinction 
is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ 
in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  (he  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the 
▼iiglnity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incre- 
dulity of  the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
the  legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and 
authentic  bistoir  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies  of  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,(4}  which  these  sectaries  long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew^S) 


Is  •ometimet  quickened,  and  mnietiiDef  tainted,  bgr  Vm  oppoeiUoa  lo  tJie  rathera.    See  the  liereUea 


•re  narrow ;  be  redacei  the  nsaeon  or  Mty  of  afee  to  the  etandard  of  hie  private  JndgaMot,  and  bla  impar> 

'Klmthere.    Beet'     ' 
UiSf'clil.  Carpocratiana,  ciz. 'Valenilniana,  czxi.  1 

, , ■  Droner  daieei    3.  The  Htoioire  Crltloue  du  Manfc 

1738, 8  vola.  quarto,  with  ( 


tialitT  IssDmetimee  qutckc 
(CorlDihians,  \xxx.  Eblonl 
nitee,  cili.  Ac.)  under 


bionitiis,  ciit.  Carpocratiana,  cxx.  Valenilniana,  czxi.  Barilldiana,  czziii.  Marcio- 
their  proper  daieai  3.  Tbe  Hiaioire  Critique  du  Manlebetaie  (Amaterdam,  1794. 
rith  a  poethumoua  diaaertation  sut  lea  Naxarenea,  Lauaanne,  174S)  of  M.  de  Beau- 


aobre,  la  a  treasure  of  ancient  philoeophy  and  tbeoloiy.  The  learned  historian  apins  with  incomparable 
art  tbe  ayatcmatic  thread  of  npinlon,  and  tmnalbrma  hlmaeir  by  tuma  Into  tbe  peraon  of  a  aaint,  a  aafe, 
or  a  heretic    Yet  bis  reflnement  Is  aometimcs  ezoeaaive ;  be  beiraya  an  amiable  partiality  In  favour  of 


Um  wealter  aide,  and,  while  be  guarda  af ainat  calumny,  be  does  not  allow  aoiBdeni  aeopefor  auperaticion 
mod  fanatleiam.  A  oopioua  table  of  owtenta  will  direct  tbe  reader  to  any  point  that  be  wiabea  to  enmine. 
4.  Leas  profound  than  Peurlna,  leaa  independent  than  Le  Clere,  leaa  infienloos  than  Beaunbre,  tbe  bis- 
tortan  Moabelm  le  full,  rational,  correel,  and  moderate.  la  bla  learned  work,  De  Rebus  CbriaUanis  anta 
Oonatantlnum  (HelanalMlt,  17S3,  quarto),  aee  the  Jfaxmrtnet  and  EUamtaa,  p.  173—179.  aSS— 33S.  Tba 
Gnnatica  In  general,  p.  1?9,  Ac    -~    •  -  •  -  -"•-»         — »*    —     '^ 

367.    ValentTmis,  p.  371— ^flS.    b 

Tryphoo  (Justin.  Dialog.  | 
divert  their  thoughts  from 

(jchrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist  dee  Jnifs.  tom.  r.  c  0,  n.  163,)  and  Athanaslus  (Petar.  DogmaL  Theo' 
log.  iom.T.  1. 1  cS,  p.  3,)  aro  obliged  to  conta  that  the  divinity  of  Chrtst  Is  rarely  mentioned  Iqr  himself 
or  bis  apostles. 

(4)  Tbe  first  two  chapters  of  St  Matthew  did  not  exist  In  the  Ebkmite  copies  (Epipban.  Hsies.  nx.  13) ; 
■ad  the  miiaculons  oooeepikm  is  one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestl^  baa  cunailsd  fiom  his  seauiy 


(5)  It  to  probable 
In  the  Hebrew  or  Syrlae 
*c.    It  is  devouUy  "  " 


we  may  aecnse  the  diligence  oi  %|plity  of  tlie  primitive  churches,  who  have  preferred 
imrtiii  nf  wiiin  namnlms  rrialr     BnHuiaaBdhlafl»llowaia,wiM>nspaaoarfliv«klii 
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M  the  sole  eTidenoe  of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  biuibaiidyOnih 
scious  of  bis  own  cbastity»  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that 
bis  wife  was  preg^nant  of  the  Holy  Gbost;  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic 
prodiey  could  not  fall  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  be  must 
nave  listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  coiiceptioB 
of  a  vii^^in.  The  3od  of  a  virein,  generated  by  the  ineffable  operatipn  of  ibe 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or  resemblance,  su])erior  in  eveiy 
attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philo6CH>hy,(6)  the  Jews(7)  were  persuaded  of  the 
pre-existence»  transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls ;  and  Providence  wai 
justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to 
expiate  the  stains  which  they^  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.(8)  But  the 
degrees  of  puritr  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable.  It  may  be  faiiiy 
presumec^  mat  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into 
the  offspring  of  Maiy  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;(9)  that  his  abasement  ^as  the  result 
of  bis  voluntary  choice  :  and  that  the  ol})ect  of  his  mission  was  to  purify,  not 
his  own,  but  the  sins  of  tne  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  pTOf)hets,  under  the  camiil  images  of 
peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipotence  could  enlaif^e  the  human 
faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  aoti- 
<)uity,  the  title  of  Grod  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first  parent ;  and  bii 
incomparable  minister,  hb  only  begotten  Son,  might  claim,  witbout  presump- 
tion, the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  thefaith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  rockjr  and  uiKTateful 
soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted  in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier  cJimesof  the  Gen- 
tiles;  and  the  strainers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were 
the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytbeist 
and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to 
conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels,  or  deoKMis,  or  deities,  or 
eeons,  or  emanatkMis,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  lk;bt.  Nor  could  it  seem  stnnee 
or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  ceons,  the  LuffOit  or  Word  of  God,  of  toe 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth  to  deliver  the 
human  race  ifom  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and 
immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravitf 
of  matter,  infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  East  Many  amone  the  Gen- 
tile proselytes,  refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivicfed  portion 
of  the  first  essence,  had  been  ]>ersonallT  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh :  and,  in  their  zeal  tor  the  divinity,  they  piously  abjured 
the  humanity  of  Christ.  While  his  blood  was'still  recent  on  mount  Calva- 
;(10)  the  Doeeta.  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  the 
rUastic  ^stem,  which  was  afterward  propagated  by  the  Marciooites,  the 

f(Mpel,  deprive  UiemielTet  of  Uie  evidcnee  which  d«darai  It  to  be  Um  work  of  bo  ftposUe.  6ei  SraoB, 
Hfcit.  OriUque,  Jce.  lom.  lU.  c  &-«,  p.  47-401,  fend  the  Piok«oiiieiia  of  Mill  Md  Weweia  lo  the  New 
TeitAiuent.* 

(6)  The  metttphyriee  of  thoaoiil  we  dtaenf^ged  bv  Okcro  (Tuetulaii.  1.  i.)  and  Mazhnu  viTjn  (Dle- 
■ertau  xvl.)  ftom  the  latricaeleB  of  diak«ue,  which  eoneiliiMS  anuK,  and  ollea  perplei,  the  mdaa  ef 
Uie  Pibminu,  the  PhrndtUy  and  the  Iuum  of  Plato. 

(7)  The  diMlpIei  of  Jmu  wera  peraoaded  Uiai  a  laan  might  have  tinned  hefora  be  wae  bom  (Joha  iz. 
9),  and  dte  Pbarieeee  held  Uie  trananlgratioD  of  Ttnuoua  aoula  (Joeepb.  de  Bell.  Judako,  L  U.  c  7) ;  and 
a  modern  rabbi  is  modeMly  aMurad  that  Hennee,  PyUiagoraa,  Plato,  dec  derived  UMdr  aeiaphyitai  ftm 
hi*  ilhMriOM  eeuBtrynek.  ^^ 

(8)  Four  different  oplniom  have  been  enteruined  concemtni  the  origin  of  human  eoule.  1.  That  they 
are  eternal  and  divine.  S.  lliat  they  were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  aiieteaea,  befora  their  aalea 
with  the  body.  8.  That  they  have  been  propa«aied  from  Uie  ori^Uial  nock  or  Adaoa,  who  air*aiMd  la 
himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  Tbai  each  soul  ts  occaakmaiiy  cnand 
and  embodied  in  the  moMMot  of  eoncepiion.  The  last  of  these  sentimOBtB  appears  lo  have  ptevaiM 
amani  the  moderns ;  and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sobttme,  withoat  heeoaBtasfE  aai«  faneWga^ 

(S)  'On  4  ru  Swnjpof  ^hxih  4  ra  Aoa/ii;r— was  one  of  the  flfieen  heresies  imputed  lo  OrigeD,  and  dcaisi 
by  his  apota^Mt  (Photiua,  Blfeliothec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  S96).  Boaie  of  Uie  rabbis  atuibuie  ooa  and  the  warn 
Bual  10  the  peraons  of  Adam,  DavM,  and  the  Uessiah. 


% 
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Mtnichsans,  and  the  vaiious  names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. (11)  Tbey  denied 
the  truth  and  aathenticitj  of  the  rospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of 
Mury^  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.  He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  per* 
feet  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only»  and  not  a  substance ;  a  human  fi^re 
created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a 
man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusbn  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  image  whicb 
was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve,  eluded  Uie  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the 
touch ;  apd  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  aeainst  an  impassive  phantom ; 
and  the  mjrstic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  me  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, if  it  were  urred,  that  such  ideal  mimiciy,  such  incessant  deception,  wat 
unworthy  of  the  Grod  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  ortho* 
dox  bremren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or 
at  least  an  ignorant  spirit.  The  Son  of  Grod  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish 
bis  temple  and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  end,  he 
dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal 
Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  Manichsean  school  has  ^ssed  the 
danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in  the  state 
(if  a  human  foetus,  emeiged  at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb. 
The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  cir- 
cumstances of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  maintain,  that  the  divinity  passed 
through  Manr  like  a  sunbeam  through  a  plate  of  glass;  and  to  assert,  that  the 
seal  of  her  viraHnity  remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  became 
the  mother  of  Chnst.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  had  encouraged  a 
milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught  not  that  Christ  was  a 

Shantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassable  and  incorruptible  body, 
uch,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  bis  resurrec- 
tion, and  such  he  must  always  have  (Mssessed,  if  it  was  capable  of  pervadii^, 
without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its 
roost  essential  properties,  it  mirht  be  exempt  fitnr  the  attributes  and  infirmities 
of  the  flesh.  A  fcetus  that  could  increase  from  ar  mvisible  point  to  its  full  ma- 
turity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  pertect  manhood,  without  deriving 
any  nourishment  from  the  ordinaiy  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without 
repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might 
share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples,  without  beiry;  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or 
hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity  was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntaiy  stains  of 
sensual  concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would 
arise,  by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our 
sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to  tlie  Gnos- 
tics, that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence. 
The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modem  philosophy  j  the 
.  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial  beings, 
and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and 
their  imagination  was  totisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether, 
incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we 
define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience, 
perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
fomn.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and 
the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.(l2)    The  venerable  Serapiony 

(11)  About  tlM  yetLf  900  of  Um  Christtmn  era,  Ireneua  and  Hlppojytui  refuted  tbe  tbirtir-two  nets,  ng 
^nimwptH  YvtMMtt  which  had  multiplied  to  fouracore  In  tbe  time  of  Eptphanlua.  (Phot.  BibliotlL  cod.  czx. 
eui.  ezxii.)  The  five  booln  of  Irencue  exist  only  in  barbarous  Latin ;  but  the  ori(inal  might  perhapt  be 
Ihnnd  in  some  monastery  of  Greece. 

(IX  '**lMnU«riraCassian,  who  visited  Ecypt  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  fiftlieentai7,obMrvef  and  toBMBlf 
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one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  desert,  relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  dt^ 
line  prejudice ;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  convenion,  which  bad 
stolen  away  his  god,  and  \ei\  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or 
devotion.  ^13) 

IIL  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes.  A  more  substantial, 
though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  orAsia,(14)  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebiooite,  by 
confessing;  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a  God* 
and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  br 
Carpocrates,  Basil  ides,  and  Valentine,(l5)  the  heretics  of  the  Epryptian  school. 
In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary ;  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected 
as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  fint 
of  the  aeons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during  the  allotted  period  of  his 
ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the 
Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassable  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle^  flew 
back  to  the  pleroma  or  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to 
complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are 
stror^Iy  questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impeMed, 
and  at  length  abandoned  by  his  divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity  aod 
indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were  variously  silenced  by  the  sec- 
taries who  espoused  and  modified  the  double  system  oi  Cerinlhus.  It  was 
alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mmr 
culous  apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  appa- 
rent suQerings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary,  though  real  pai|gs^ 
would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved 
for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinuated,  that 
if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer ;  that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely 
perfect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  trans 
eressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  ot 


God.(16) 
IV.  All 


ill  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a  specious  and  noble 
tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  experience,  the  incomprehensible  union 
of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher, 
or  even  with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the  incarnation  of  an 

tlie  reign  of  Anthropomorphism  amoM  the  mnnka.  who  were  not  ennecintn  that  Uiej embrmced  the  wpttm 
of  Bptcurua  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deoram,  1. 1&  34).  A  b  untverm  propemodum  xenere  motiachnram,  qal  per 
totaiu  provlnciam  Egyplum  morabantur,  pro  airopUcitaila  errore  aucceptum  est,  ut  e  contrmrto  iiienio> 
ratum  uontificem  {TlUopkilua)  velui  hcresi  gravissiiiiA  depravatum,  pan  maxima  eenioram  ab  universo 
fraiemltalis  corftore  decenieret  detesundum  (Cassianf  Collation,  x.  9).  As  long  aa  St.  AagusUn  remained 
a  Manichcan,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  Anthropomorphlam  of  the  vulfcar  Catholics. 

(i:))  Iia  est  in  oratione  sencz  roenie  confuses,  eo  quod  illam  avBptaaonop^v  imagfnem  Deltatis,  quam 
proponere  sibl  in  oratione  coiisueverat  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentirei,  ut  in  ainarisstmas  flema,  creboflque 
itiigutius  repent^  pronimpeiiy,  in  terram  proetratus,  cum  qJulaiA  validlssimo  proclamareC:  *'  Hea  roe 
miaerum!**  tolorunt  a  me  Deum  meuni,  ei  9'>em  nunc  teneam  noo  habeo,  vel  quem  adorain,  aut  Inter- 
pelletn  Jam  neseio.    Cassian,  Collat.  x  3. 

(14)  Su  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80,  Cleric.  Hist.  Eecles.  p  493,)  accidentally  met  fn  the  pnbllctedi 
of  Ephosus;  but  rhe  aposUe  (led  from  ihe  heretic,  lest  Uie  building  should  lumMe  on  their  heads.  '«*bia 
foolish  story,  reprobated  bv  Dr.Mlddleton  (Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  11.),  is  related  however  by  Iroveas 
(fli.  3),  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residenee  of  CerfntliH. 
The  obsoiele,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John  tv.  3— e  Xv<t  nv  laffvy— alludes  to  the  piiblie  aatoie 
of  that  primitive  heretic  * 

(15)  The  Valeniiriians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almoet  incoherent,  system.  1.  Both  Christ  and  Jens 
were  eons,  though  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  aetinc  as  the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit 
of  the  Baviour.  9.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  ih^y  both  retired,  and  left  nrlv  a  sensitive  aoul  and  a 
human  body.  3.  Even  that  body  was  etherial,  and  perhaps  apparenu— Such  are  the  laborkNis  cooelu- 
tlons  of  Mnsheim.  But  I  much  dnnbt  whether  the  Latin  tranalator  understood  Irencus,  and  whether 
Ireneus  and  the  Valentinians  understood  themselves. 

(1«)  The  heretics  abtised  th^  passionate  exclamatinn  of  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thmi/OTwifea 
me !"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  Indecent  parallel,  between  Christ  and  Socrate*,  fiviefs 
that  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the  dySng  philmfripher.  In  the  Jies- 
aiah,  such  sentiments  could  lie  onlv  apparent,  and  such  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  explained  m  the 
•ppUcatlim  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy  "'^        '  •  r    •-  /     •» 
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Ml  or  archan^l,  the  most  perfect  of  created  spirits,  does  not  invotve  any  poii- 
tife  contradiction  or  absurdily.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was 
determined  b^  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by  pri- 
vate judgment,  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or'tradi* 
tion.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had  been  established  on  the  ruins 
of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and 
the  manifold  inconveniences, of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime 
character  of  their  theology.  They  hesiuted  to  pronounce,  that  God  himself^ 
the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh  :(17)  PuU  a  beinff  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been  confined  in  the 
womb  of  Mary ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and 
months,  and  years  of  human  existence ;  thai  the  Almi^ty  had  been  scourged 
and  crucified ;  that  his  impassable  essence  had  felt  pam  and  anguish ;  ^uU  his 
oinniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance ;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and 
immortality  expired  on  Mount  Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were 
affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity^  by  Apollinaris,(18)  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he 
was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy, 
conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of  Apoliinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian* 
ne  bravely  wrestled  wito  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and,  though  he  aflfectea 
the  rigour  of  geometrical  demonstration,  his  commentaries  revealed  the  literal 
and  ariegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in 
the  looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  tech- 
nical form;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  '^One  incarnate 
nature  of  Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches 
of  Asia,  £^ypt,  and  Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  €k>dhead  was  united  or 
mineled  with  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Log09f  the  eternal  wisdom,  sup- 
plied in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apoliinaris  was  heard  to  mutter 
some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of 
man ;  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  the 
subordinate  human  principle  in  tte  meaner  actions  of  animal  lite,  Witn  the 
moderate  Docetes,  ne  revered  Maiy  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal 
mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassable  and  incor- 
ruptible, or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.  The  system  of  Apoliinaris  was  strenuously  encountered  by  the  Asiatic 
and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil.  Gregoiy, 
and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodoric,  and  Nestorius* 
But  the  person  of  the  aged  Gisbop  of  Laodicea  his  character  and  dignity 
reonained  inviolate ;  and  nis  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weak- 
ness of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  aigument, 
and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Uatholic  church.  Her  judgment  at 
lei^tb  inclined  in  their  favour ;  the  heresy  of  Apoliinaris  was  condemned,  and 
the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Imperial 
laws.    But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the  monasteries  of 

(IT)  ThitilfmicexpreMfonmlKhtbe  jQitlS6db7thetaiig«M«of  EK.Pu!(tTliB.m.l8):  bvtweart 
40e«ived  by  ow  mad«rn  BIMan  The  word  8*(ipAi6*)  wu  aliered  lo  9tot  iO^  at  CkMnUnttnopI*  In  tiw 
beflioning  of  the  ilzUi  eeotuiy:  tiie  true  r«ading,  which  w  visible  la  the  Latin  and  Svriae  reriiom,  edit 
•tbu  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  ae  well  ae  of  the  Latin  fktbert;  and  thii  flraud,  with  that  of  tha 
tkt90  wUmettM  tf  St.  JM«,  la  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See  his  two  letters  translated  bf 
If .  de  MIssT,  In  the  Journal  Brltaanlque,  torn.  xv.  p.  148—190.  351—390).  I  have  weighed  the  arg ameala, 
and  may  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  first  of  pfaUosophen,  who  was  deeply  skilled  In  erlUeal  and  iheolo- 

(18)  For  Apoliinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  H.  c  48, 1.  ill.  e.  10.  0o■oaMi^  «  e.  18, 1.  rl.  e.  SS. 
ff7,  Tbeodorel,  1.  v.  3. 10. 11,  Tlllemont,  Memoires  EcclesiasUqaas,  torn.  yIL  p.  809— O.*.  NoL  p.  789— 7M. 
qnarto.  Venise,  1731.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend 
and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  recent  hisloriaaa  is  hmnh  and  ]ioslila>  yet  PbOoatarflttB  conpana 
biiii  (1.  Till.  0.  It— 15 J 10  Basil  and  Qragory. 
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EgffHif  and  his  enemras  felt  the  hatred  of  Tfaeopbilua  and  Cyrily  the  i 
patriarchs  uf  Alexandria. 

V.  The  novellinfl^  Ebionite  and  the  fantastic  Docetes  were  rgecled  and 
Ibrgotten :  the  recent  seal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  the  Caiho 
lies  to  a  seeming  as^reement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerintbiis.  Bat  instead 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance«  they  established,  and  ve  still  embracCf 
the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  eTerlastinir  union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a 
perfect  man,  of  the  second  perK>n  of  the  Trioilj,  with  a  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh.  In  the  bes^inning  of  the  6fth  centuir,  the  tnn^  of  the  two  naimti 
was  the  prevailing  doctrine  oftbe  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confesKd,  that 
the  mode  of  their  coexistence  could  neither  be  represented  bj  our  ideas  nor 
expressed  by  oar  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurabfe  discora  was  cherished, 
between  thooe  who  were  most  apprehensive  of  confounding,  and  those  who  wcfv 
most  fearful  of  separating,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  >f  Christ.  Impelled 
by  religious  frensy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  which  they 
mutually  deemed  the  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either  hand 
they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  socfa  sym- 
bols of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  Tlie  poverty 
of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack  art  and  nature  for  every  pos- 
sible comparison,  aM  each  comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of 
an  incomparable  mystery.  In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged  to 
a  monster,  and  each  party  was  ski  1  ml  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious  con- 
clusions that  might  be  extorted  from  the  pnnciples  of  their  adversaries.  To 
escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  throif^h  many  a  dark  and  devious 
thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  tlie  horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and 
Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the  theokigical  lafarvrintb.  As 
soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started,  measured 
back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the  gfloom  of  unpenetrable  ortho- 
doxy. To  puige  themselves  from  the  euilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error, 
the^  disavowecf  their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their 
indisciutions,  and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  fatdi. 
Tet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of  ooo> 
trover«y ;  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  ouickly  kindled  to  a 
migbtj  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes(l9]  of  the  oriental  sects  have  shaken 
the  pillars  o(  the  church  and  state. 

[A.  D.  41S.]  The  name  of  Ctril  of  Alexandria  is  femoas  in  controveisial 
story,  and  the  title  of  «atW  is  a  mark  that  his  opinkNB  and  his  party  have  finally 
prevailed.  In  the  bouse  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theopbilus,  be  imbibed 
the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  ^ears  of  his  youth  were 
profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitna.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  abbot  Serapion,  be  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such 
indefatigable  attlour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused 
the  four  gospels,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen 
be  detested :  but  the  wrttinp  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Atbanasiiis  and 
Basil,  were  continually  in  bis  hands :  br  the  theoir  and  practice  of  dispute, 
bis  faith  was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened :  be  extended  round  hb  cell 
the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theokigy«  and  meditatea  the  works  of  allegory  and 
metaphjrsics,  whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber 
by  the  side  of  their  rivals.(tO)  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  bat  his 
thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  fnend)(3l)  were  still  fixed  on  the  wortd :  and 


(IS)  I  appeal  to  the  eonftwlon  of  two  oriental  prateteit  Gregory  Abulpharafhie,  Uie  JaeoUte  pvtaMta  of 
tbe  East,  and  Bliae,  Uie  NeMorlan  melropoliiaii  of  DanuMcut  (we  AMemaaTBiUioUwc.  OrkniaL  loot  U. 
p.  991,  tAu.  Ml.  p.  514,  Ifcc),  tiiat  the  Melchitee,  Jacobites,  NeMoriant,  kc  af  rae  In  Uie  rfMlrnM,aBd  dlflkr 
only  In  the  exprettien.  Our  inoet  learned  end  rational  divines— Baanafc,  Le  Clecc,  Beauaobre,  Ls  Criml 
Moabeim,  Jablonaki— are  inclined  to  favoar  thle  charitable  Jtidfroent;  but  the  leal  of  Peca^oa  to  loM 
and  aafrjr,  and  the  moderation  of  Dupin  ia  eonv^ed  in  a  whisper. 

(SO)  La  Ufose  (Hist  da  Chriatianlame  des  Indes,  torn.  I.  p.  S4,)  avows  bis  oootempt  for  thetRiUuaaad 
wrtttnfi  or  Cfrll.  De  tous  les  ouvrages  des  anclena,  tl  y  en  a  peu  qu*on  lise  avec  moina  d*tttillt4*  aad 
Danhi  (BJMiotbAqiia  Eeeleala«k|ae,  torn.  Iv.  p.  49->«),  in  wod[s  of  respect,  teaches  ua  to  deaptw  Uien. 
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6ie  eaS  of  Tlieophiltts,  who  suminoned  btm  to  ^  tumult  oC  cities  and  synods, 
was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspirings  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  bis 
undey  he  vsuined  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame>  of  a  popular  preacher. 
His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in 
the  cathednt,  hit  friends  were  stationed  to  Jead  or  second  the  applause  of  the 
conj^iefption^SSy  and  the  hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  bis  discourses, 
which,  m  Iktir  effect,  though  not  in  their  compositioiv  might  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Tbeopbilus  expanded  and  reaKzed 
the  hopes  of  bis  nephew.  The  cleigy  of  Alexandria  were  divided ;  the 
soldiers  and  their  ffenerai  supported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon ;  but  a  resist- 
less multitude,  wits  voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite ; 
and  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Athanasius*(t3) 

[A.  D.  41S,  414, 416.]  The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambhion.  At  a 
distance  from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  patriarch, 
as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria,  had  gradually  usurped  the  state  and  autho- 
rity of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  were 
managed  by  his  diseretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  (he  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindlj^  obeyed  b^  bis  numerous  and  fanatic 
panMamy{14)  familiarized  in  their  daily  omce  with  scenes  of  death  ;  and  the 

g refects  of  £^pt  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  [>ower  of  these 
Ihristian  pontlfi.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously 
opened  bis  reign  by  oppressing  the  ^lovatians,  the  most  mnocent  and  harmless 
of  the  sectaries.  The  interdiction* of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in  his 
eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act ;  and  he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  without 
apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and  even  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews,  who  bad  multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured 
by  the  laws  of  the  Cesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  the  foundation  of  ^AIexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence, 
without  any  nnral  mandate,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious 
multitude  to  the  attack  of  tbe  synaeogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the 
Jews  wene  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with 
tbe  ground,  ana  the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with  the 
plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  unbelievins^ 
nation.  Perhaps  be  mwbt  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  and  their 
deadly  haired  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a 
malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes  woufd  have  deserved  the  ani- 
madversion of  tbe  magistrate :  but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent 
were  confounded  with  the  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by  the  loss 
of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal  of  Cynl  exposed  bim  to  the 
penalties  of  tbe  Julian  law  j  but  m  a  feeble  government,  and  a  superstitious 
a^e,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  coniplained ;  but 
ais just  complaints  were  too  quickly  foi^^otten  by  tbe  ministers  ofTheodosius, 
and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to  pardon,  and  continued 
to  hale  the  preefect  of  %7Pt  As  ne  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was 
assaulted  by  a  band  oi  five  bundrea  of  the  Nitrian  monks;  his  guards  fled 
from  the  wfld  beasts  of  the  desert ;  bis  protestations  that  be  was  a  Christian 
and  a  Catholic,  were  answered  by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes 

■MNiStlflH  •inetiv  Dim  ttM  Bottaadlrta,  aAeli  a  dmiU  wlNfiaw  tt^  C^  ia  tb«  nmhew  of  TbeopUlaa^ 
yiem.  £ccl«i.  tom.  ziv.  p.  908). 


022)  A  gramnMyrimii  w  Mntd  hr  8oen»M(l.  ▼».  13),  immpot  h  nxpoanit  n  aemcont  KvpiXXir  Ka»tf^ 
ifiamaXtais  tnm  tyttpavnvtrtnvttuTarot. 

prtMiHiUon  of  CyrH,  fa  Boenitei  (I.  viii.  e.  7,)  and  Remodot  (Hist.  Pititareh, 
AlexandriR.  p.  106.  ]«18  .    The  AbM  Renaudot  drew  his  niateiiala  from  Uie  AraMc  history  of  Beveraa, 


tohopof  Herninpolia  Magna,or  Ashmaoala,  In  Um  taoUi  cahUiry,  who  can  never  be  trusted,  unleis  oiv 
assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal  evidence  of  facta. 

(94}  The  Pard&stent  of  Alexandria  were  a  eharltaMe  corporatfon,  Instituted  during  the  nlai^ue  of  Gal 
Aenus,  to  visit  the  sicii  and  to  bury  the  dead.  They  fradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges  of 
their  order.  Their  oauasaous  conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyrl|  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the 
wtriarch  of  their  nominatioOf  and  restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  restraints  wera 
ransient  aod  incActaaL  See  ti  B  Tbaodoitaa  Code.  1.  xvl.  tit.  U.  and  TUIeniant,  Mem.  Ecelei.  ton.  Jdv 
p.87a-a78  ' 
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was  coT«i«d  with  blood.  The  lo^al  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his 
rescue :  be  instantly  satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  arainst  the  monk  by 
whose  nand  be  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expiiedunder  the  rod  of  tile 
lictor.  At  the  command  of  Cj^nlf  bis  body  was  raised  from  the  mund,  and 
transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ;  the  name  of  Amiufmius 
was  changed  to  that  ot  Tbaumasius  the  wondeHul ;  bis  tomb  was  deooratcd 
with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch  ascended  the  pulpit  to  cele- 
brate the  magnanimity  ot  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  roiKbt  incite 
the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  be  sooo 
prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  vii^g^in,  who  professed  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  ol  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter 
of  Tbeon  the  mathematician,(S6)  was  mitiated  in  her  lather's  studies ;  her 
learned  comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and  Diophantus, 
and  she  publicly  taurht,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the 
modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  persons  most 
illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  pbilosopheT; 
and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  toe  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  siavei 
who  crowded  the  door  ot  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  anaong  the 
Christians,  that  the  daue^bter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  prsefect  and  the  archbishop ;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  renooved. 
On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  lirom  her  chariot, 
stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly  butcheied  by  the  bands 
of  reter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and  mere  Hess  fanatics ;  her  flesh 


an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril  ot  Alexandria.(S7) 
•  [A.  D.  438.]  Superstition,  perhaps,  womd  more  gently  eipiate  the  bJood  of 
a  vjigin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint:  and  Cyril  had  accompanied  bis  uncle 
to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak,  When  the  niemoiy  of  Chiysostom  was 
restored  and  consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dyiig 
faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  tbe 
Catholic  world.r28)  His  enmity  to  the  Bvzantine  pontiffs(29)  was  a  sense  of 
interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion ;  be  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  tbe  sunsbine 
of  the  Imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed 
the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocess  by  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  king 
moderation  of  Atticus,  tbe  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspended 
the  animosities  of  tbe  eastern  patriarchs :  but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by 
the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  AAer  the  short 
and  trouhied  reign  of  Sisinnius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the 
clergy  and  people  were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who  on  this 
cccasion  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the  merit  ot  a  stranger.    Nes- 

(SS)  For  TlMon,  and  bte  daaghter  HypaUa,  we  Fabricius,  BiblioUwc.  torn.  YliL  p^  810,  SIL  Her  utide 
la  Um  Lrftxicon  of  Suldas  Is  curioiu  and  urfcinal.  Hesyctiliu  (Meurail  Opera,  torn.  yU.  p.i95,  99S,) 
gbaervet,  Uiat  abo  was  prosecuted  6ta  m*  vmtp0a>Xmmv  cno^im*,  and  At  aptgram  tn  Um  Greek  Antlnlofr 
0. 1-  c  76,  p.  150,  ediu  Brodci)  celebrates  ber  kiiowl'^dge  and  eloquence.  8be  Is  hoaouraUr  neniiossd 
(Episu  10  IS,  16.  33-80. 1S4. 135. 153,)  by  her  friend  and  diwlple  tbe  pblkM>pbic  bishop  Syncslue. 

(9ft)  Ocpaians  avuXavt  luu  fiiXvdov  otmatramttt  ^'"  Oyatier  shells  were  plemifulty  strewed  on  dN 
sea-beach  before  Uie  Coareum.    I  may  Uierefore  prefer  tbe  iUeral  sense,  wiUiont  rejecting  the  neisp 


phorkal  version  of  legulm,  tiles,  which  Is  ussd  by  M.  de  Vakris. 
were  probably  regardless,  whether  their  victim  was  yet  alive 

(27)  These  exploits  of  8u  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c  13, 14,  15) :  and  tbe  most  relaeisol 
hisouy  Is  compelled  to  copy  a  historian  whu  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia  av^  r»#n^ 
uBtpftoi.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  a  Uusli  even  on  the  cteak  of 
Baroniui  (A.  D.  415,  No.  48). 

(38)  He  wss  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  AUicus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Iskiors  of  PehislHiB,  and 
Yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nlcefihorus,  1.  xlv.  o.  18,)  to  the  personal  intereenion  of  the  VIrgla.  Ttf 
In  his  last  years  he  sllll  muttered  that  John  Chryrastnm  had  been  lusUy  condemned  (TiUemont,  !!«■• 
Eccles.  lom  xlv.  p.  278—388.    Baronius,  Annal.  Bccles.  A.  D.  412,  No.  46—64). 

(90)  See  their  characters  In  tbe  history  of  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c  »--a8) :  tbdr  pow«  and  MsmIdbi^Is 
tfM  liiife  laoBpUaUoa  of  Tbomassln.   DIsdpitoe  ds  rBgiise,  loin.  L  p.  »^l. 
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toniis,(30)  a  natire  of  Gennanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antiocb,  was  Tecommended 
by  the  austerity  of  bis  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  bis  sermons ;  but  tbe  first 
homily  whicb  be  preached  before  the  devout  Tbeodosius  betrayed  the  acri- 
mony and  impatience  of  bis  zeal.  **  Give  oie,  O  Cesar*'*  be  exclaimed,  ^  eive 
one  tbe  earth j>urged  of  heretics,  And  I  will  ^ive  you  in  exchangre  the  king^dom 
of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me,  the  heretics;  and  with  you  1  will  extermi- 
oate  tbe  Persians."  On  the  fiAh  day,  as  if  the  treaty  bad  been  already  signed^ 
tbe  patriarch  of  Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret 
conventicle  of  tbe  Arians :  they  preferred  death  to  subinisskm ;  the  flames  that 
were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread  to  tbe  neighbouring  houses,  and  the 
triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  tbe  name  ofinasndiary.  On  either  side 
of  the  Hellespont,  bis  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  anfi 
discipline :  a  chronological  error  concerning  tbe  festival  of  Easter  was  punished 
as  an  ofience  aeainst  tbe  church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Mile- 
tus, were  punned  with  tbe  blood  of  tbe  obstinate  Qfiartodecimans ;  and  the 
edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  tbe  patriarch,  enumerates  three-and-twenty 
degrees  and  denominaticns  in  the  guilt  and  punnhment  of  heresy.(31)  But  tlie 
sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so  iuriously  wielded,  was  soon  turned 
against  bis  own  breast.  Religion  was  tbe  pretence ;  but,  in  tbe  judgment  of  a 
contemporaiy  saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopeJ  warfare.(32) 
[A.  D.  429—431.]  In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  bad  been  taught  to  abhor 
the  confusion  of  tbe  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  humanity  of  his 
master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus.(33\  Tbe  Blessed  Virein  he 
revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  tbe  rasb  and 
recent  title  of  tbe  mother  of  GKxl,(34  Which  bad  been  insensibly  adopted  since 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  Arian  controversy.  From  tbe  pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend 
of  the  patriarch,  and  afterward  the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached 
against  the  use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  wora(36)  unknown  to  the  aposdes,  unauthor- 
ized by  the  church,  and  whicb  could  only  tend  to  alarm  tbe  timorous,  to  mis- 
lead the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  ana  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance, 
the  old  genealo^  of  01ympus.(36)  In  bis  calmer  moments  Nestorius  con- 
fessed, that  it  m^ht  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  tbe  union  of  tbe  two  natures* 
and  the  communication  of  their  idiomi  :(37)  but  be  was  exasperated,  by  con- 
tradiction, to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  bis 
inadequate  similes  from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe 
the  manhood  of  Christ  as  tbe  robe,  tbe  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  bis  God- 
head.    At  these  blaspheDX>us  sounds,  the  pillars  of  tbe  sanctuaiy  were  shaken. 

(30)  H!a  eleratloii  and  eondnet  are  deaeribad  by  Boerataa  (L  ▼!!.  e.99. 31) ;  and  MaraaUiMW  aeanw  Ia 
li«ve  applied  the  loqueiiUe  eatto  dapleaU*  param,  of  aalliuL 

(31^  Old.  Tbeodoa.  1.  zvi.  tiu  v.  leg.  65,  wltb  Uie  tUastraUoaa  oT  Barontua  (A.  D.  438,  Na  85,  Sm:.), 
Codefi-oy  (ad  locum)  and  Pagi  (Crillca,  torn.  ii.  p.  906). 

(38)  bldore  of  Pelualam  (I.  tv.  eplat  57).  HIa  worda  ard  itrooff  md  acandalona— ri  dtnptAuh  tt  nu 
•••'  xcpi  9fgfn*  BuwKat  Xox«  KpUTjm  ita^ttvuv  ipoetMunrroi  vmo  dtXafOMt  tK0aKxnoiu»9t.  bldore  ia  a 
«alnt,  but  ha  iie?er  becaiiM  a  bubop ;  and  I  half  auapect  Uuu  tiie  pride  or  DIogenea  tiaiupled  oa  the  prid« 
sf  Plato. 

(33)  La  GroM  (Chrlatlantaina  dee  Indea,  torn.  L  p.  44— 53l  Tbeaauma  Eplatolicoa  La  Crosianoa,  tinn. 
Ul.  p.  37ft-a80,)  baa  deleded  the  uie  of  i  itaaoriKx  »nd  i  tcvpiot  lifviffy  which,  In  the  IvUi,  vUi,  and  vith 
centuries,  diacrfminaie  the  acboni  of  Dlodoma  of  Taratia,  and  hia  Neaiorlan  diadplea. 

(34)  eeoTomi-'D*ip0r;'  aa  In  aoobigy  we  fkmUtarlr  apeak  of  ovlpanma  and  vfTiiwroaa  animala.  It 
b  n<ic  eaajr  to  Ox  tbe  Inrentlon  of  thia  word,  which  La  Croae  (ChriatlaniMne  dea  Indea,  torn.  I.  p.  16,) 
ascribes  to  Buaebltta  of  Casarea  and  the  Ariana.  The  orthodox  iMtlmooies  are  prodneed  by  Cvrll  and 
Fecavitn  (DofroaL  Tbeolog.  torn.  r.  I.  v.  c.  15,  p.  S54,  Ite ) ;  but  the  varael^  of  tbe  aalnt  iaqueatlonable, 
and  the  epithet  of  Btonns  ao  easily  alidea  fh>in  the  margin  to  tbe  text  of  a  Oatbollo  MS. 

CM)  Baanage,  In  hia  Hisloire  de  rBgllee,  a  woric  of  eontroveny  (torn.  I.  p^  506)  JnatUleB  tbe  mother,  by 
the  Mood  of  God  (Acts  xz  93,  with  Mill*s  various  rending).  Bat  tba  Greek  MSiS.  are  Ibr  from  onani- 
tnovs;  and  tbe  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  ChrlPt  b  pfeaerred  In  tbe  Byriac  varalon,  even  In  those 
copies  which  were  used  by  Uie  Christians  of  BtThomaa  on  the  eoaat  of  Malabar  (La  Croae,  Chria- 
tianisme  des  lodes,  torn.  i.  p.  347).  Tbe  Jealouay  of  tbe  Nestoriana  and  MooopbyaHea  baa  guarded  the  • 
purity  of  their  text. 

(36)  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  almulv  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  Uie  Chrtarians  (Isldor.  L  1.  epir.  54),  a 
letter  was  forged  In  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridieole  the  theology  of  her  aasaastn  (Bynodioon,  c  9)6,  In  4 
lom.  Concil  p.  484).  In  the  article  of  Nbstokivb,  Bayle  baa  acatiarad  aome  bioae  pbiteaopby  on  tb« 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

(77)  The  arriSomg  of  the  Oreelrs,  a  mutual  loan  or  tranafbr  of  the  idioms  or  properties  of  each  nature 
to  the  other— of  Inanity  to  man,  posslblity  to  God,  Jfcc.  Twelve  rules  on  tbe  nicest  of  subjects  eompon 
Ciie  Tbaologlcal  Grammar  of  Petaviua.  (Dogmata  Tb«ok«.  torn,  v  1  Iv.  c.  14, 15,  p.  9Q9«  ttA  ) 
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The  unsuccessful-  competitors  of  Nestorius  indul^d  their  jhoos  or  ^ 
resentment,  the  Byzantine  cleiu'  were  secretly  displeased  with  (he  mtjrusion 
of  a  stranger;  whatever  is  superstitious  or  absurd^  mif^bt  claim  the  protection 
of  the  monks ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  viigia 
patroness.(38)  The  sermons  of  the  archbisHop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour;  his  authority  and  doctrine  were 
Mnounced  by  separate  congregations ;  every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire 
the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre 
re-echoed  in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to 
enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the  school  ol 
Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the  incarnation  of  one  nature ;  and 
the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  eitjae  id 
arms  against  another  Anus,  more  foraiidable  and  more  guilt]^,  on  the  aecond 
throne  of  the  hierarchy.  AAer  a  short  correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  pre- 
lates disguised  their  hatred  in  the  holbw  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  From  the  East,  more 
especially  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the  ambiguous  councils  of  toJeiation  and 
silence,  which  were  addressed  to  tK>th  parties  while  they  favoured  the  cause  of 
Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt. 
The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version 
of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of 
an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved  the 
creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of  of  Mestorhis,  degraded 
the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recanta- 
tion and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution  ot  this  rash  and 
illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  while  he  darted  the  thun* 
ders  of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve 
anathemas(39)  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory  ef  a 
saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedoo.  These 
bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  ApoUinariao  heresy: 
but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius,  have  satisfied 
tiie  wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times. (40) 

[A.  D.  431].  Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  and  a  sjmod  of  the  Catholic,  or 
rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole  remedy 
that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.(41)  Ephesus,  on  all 
sides  accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  tlie  place,  the  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost for  the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  summons  was  despatched  to  each 
metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till 
they  should  settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestorius 
appeared,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he  depended  on  the  weigbt  rather 
than  the  number  of  his  prelates,  and  bis  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxip- 
pus  were  armed  for  evei^  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his  adversary 
Cyril  was  more  powerful  m  the  weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit. 
Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he 
was  attended  by  ^Hj  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's 

(SB)  See  Dncange,  O.  P.  OhrMtana,  L  t.  p.  90,  Ite. 

(99)  Condi,  torn.  lU^  M3.    Tbey  have  Devar  keen  UnttUf  appravml  by  Uie  obiuch  (Tntemont.  Mem. 

Dclas.  torn.  ziv.  p.  SSft— 379).    I  aloKM  pity  Uie  ajmay  or  race  and  lopbteiry  wiib  which  Peuvtaia 


.  ,  ipityUu  , 

aeema  id  be  aff  lated  in  the  ▼ith  booic  of  tale  Dofmaia  Theoloflea. 

(40)  Sneh  aa  Uie  ratlenal  Baanase  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  L(>ciion. 
I  La  Crc»e,Uie  aaivenal  eehoiar  (Ckrietianiane  dea  lodea,  torn.  L  p.  16—90.    De  l*£Uilopie,  p  98,S7. 
Tl  esaur.  Epist  p.  170.  ftc,  S83. 9SS),    His  free  sentence  le  confirmed  by  that  of  his  fViende  Jabtonld 
(Theeaur.  EptoL  ton.  1.  p.  193—9010  and  Meeheim  ddeao,  p.  904.   Neettwium  crimine  caruiaee  eet  et  mea 


(40)  Sneh  aa  Uie  rational^  Baanwe  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  L(>ciion.  Canlsij  InJPrBfkt  c^iL  p.  n—Sj^aad 

itaur.  E 
leeaur.  1 

tcntia);  .  ,  .    ^ 

Iteve,  can  kordiif  dieeem  (BlUioUiec.  Orient,  toon.  W.  pi  100—924,)  ihe  «iiiU  and  error  of  the  Neetoriana. 


(Theeaur.  EptoL  ton.  1.  p.  199-901,)  and  Moeheim  (Iden,  p.  904. 

aentcntia) ;  and  three  more  reapeetable  judgee  will  not  eaeily  be  found.    AMeraan,  a  learned  and  modcal 


(41)  The  origin  and  nrofren  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  till  the  Synod  of  EphesQs,  may  be  found  ia 
flocratee  0.  vll.  e.  98),  Bvarrliia  (I.  i.  c.  1, 9),  l^iberaum  (Brev.  c  1—4),  Uie  original  AcU  (Coocil.  toin.iii. 
tL  551-901,  ediu  Veniee,  179S),  the  AnoaleorBaioalus  and  PhI  and  Uie  faUbful  ooUecUou  of  TUleffloM 
rlCem.  Eoclea.  torn.  xiv.  p.  S89--377) 
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OF  TH£  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  tSS 

nod  the  inspiration  of  the  Hbly  Ohoft.  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Memnon  bishop  of  fiptiesus.  The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of 
the  reader  succours  of  thirty  or  forty  epiacopaJ  votes :  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  v^ith  blows  and  cla- 
mours a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the  honour 
of  the  ViiYin,  whoee  body  reposed  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.^42)  The  fleet 
which  hadtramported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of  Ee^pt: 
and  he  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  emistea 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banners  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of  God. 
The  fathers,  and  even  the  $:uafds,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial 
amy ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threat- 
ened in  their  bouses ;  his  eJoquence  and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the 
number  of  hb  adherents;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he  mieht  com- 
mand the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops.(43)  But  the 
author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of 
Antioch,  who,  with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant  capital  of  the  EasL 
Impatient  of  a  delay  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntaiy  and  cuJpabIe,(44)  Cyril 
announced  the  openinfif  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  rentecosL 
Nestorius,  who  aepended  on  the  near  approach  of  his  eastern  friends,  persisted, 
like  bis  predecessor  Chiysostom,  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the 
summons  of  his  enemies ;  they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in 
the  seat  of  judgment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  tvrenty-t  wo  of  metropolitan  rank, 
defended  his  cause  by  a  moderate  and  temperate  protest ;  they  were  excluded 
from  the  counsels  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  emperor's  name,  re- 
quested a  delay  of  ibur  days ;  the  prolane  magistrate  was  dnven  with  outrage 
and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  .saints.  The  whole  of  this  momentous 
transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a  summer's  day;  the  bishops 
delivered  their  separate  opinions ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influ- 
ence or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
eyidence  of  their  acts  andgMb8criptions.(46)  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they 
recognised  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers :  but  the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were 
interrupted  by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  maliciously  inscribed  to 
the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the 
weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the  church  of  the  mother  ot  God,  were 
saluted  as  her  champions ;  and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations, 
the  sones,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  and  indignation  of 
the  eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust 
from  his  shoes,  John  of  Antioch  eave  audience  to  Candidian  the  iDxperial  minis- 
ter ;  who  related  his  ineffisctuai  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence 
of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  ancf  violence,  the  oriental  synod  of  fifty 
bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  honours/ condemneo. 


■yDOQ  icMM  «  ocoAorof  itMvnK,  Km  n  ffuTOKot  vttfOtpos  n  ayta 
hM  been  superaeiM  by  Uie  claim  of  JeniMlem :  and  her  ewiptf 
laWf  produMd  Uie  Ikkle  of  bet  icmmoloo  and  —niption,  ta 
ire  ploiuly  aoqatcaeed.    See  Baronlui  (Aimal.  Ecclea.  A.  D.  48. 


(4t)  TlieCArtefiiuortiM  Sr«lbventiirie«w«nlgBorwtor«lw4«Mhand¥wMof  Mvy.  Tte 
Irmditioo  of  Epbeeu  to  affirmed  by  Um  qmod  (cvSa  «  9ui\aro%  IwoynK,  km  »  Ocaromf  vafBnot  9  ttrta 

Mo^o.    Concll.  torn.  Hi.  p.  1108J ;  yel  It  hr-  " ^'^  '^-  "-   '-•-    '    '  " 

tepulchre,  as  tt  wag  ehown  to  the  pilfrlra 

which  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrches  nar  . 

No.  S,  dee.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecdee.  mn.  I.  pw  467>-477). 

(43)  The  Acta  of  Chalcedon  (Concll.  torn.  Iv.  p.  1405. 14QB,)  oiblMt  a  Uvtiy  plctara  of  the  blind,  obeU- 
Data  eervltude  of  the  biahopi  of  Egypt  to  their  patrlareh. 

(44;  Civil  or  eederiastical  bosincm  deUlned  the  bishope  at  Antlocb  till  Om  18tb  ofMay.  Epbnos  wan 
at  the  dltcance  of  thirty  day^*  Journey ;  and  ten  daye  more  may  be  (birly  allowed  for  aocideoU  and  repoee. 
Tlie  march  of  Xcnophon  over  the  same  (round  enumeraus  above  SflO  parasaofi  or  leagues ;  and  this  mea- 
sure might  be  iliustramd  from  andent  and  modem  itineraries,  if  I  knew  bow  to  eompsre  the  speed  of  aa 
army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reluctantly  acquitted  by  Tillemont  himself.  Mem. 
Itelts.  mm.  ziv.  p.  388--aa9. 

(4S)  Miji^M*>ov  ^n  Kora  rv  itov  ra  c»  S^mw  wrrtBipw  tmofivnitara  iroyvyia  it  mi  nvt  aBrnprn 
aatvorofuii  KvotXXv  revw^vret.  Evacrius,  1. 1.  e.  7.  The  same  Impniaiion  was  urged  by  count  Irencsi 
(lom.iU.  p.  1»9) ;  and  the  ortbodoif  critks  do  nol  Sod  it  aa  easy  task  to  defend  Uie  purity  of  Um  Qrecfc 
or  Latin  copies  of  the  Act. 
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t64  THE  DECLINE  AND   FALL 

In  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  Tenom  of  the  Apdltnarian  heresy,  and 
described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster,  bom  and  educated  fur  the 
destruction  of  the  churcb.(46)    Hu  throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  hot 
they  instantly  resolved  to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessine  of  a  faith- 
ful shepherd.    By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against 
them,  and  a  strone  garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.    The  troops  under 
the  command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the  besiegers  retired ; 
their  retreat  was  punued  by  a  vigorous  sally;  they  lost  their  horses, and  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.    Ephesus, 
the  city  of  the  Viigin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and 
blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and  excommunications  from  their 
spiritual  engines ;  and  the  court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse 
and  contradictory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.    During  a 
busy  period  of  tnree  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  roost 
effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theological  quar- 
rel.   He  attempted  to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  hj  a  common  sentence 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephesus  witt 
ample  power  and  military  force :  he  summoned  from  either  party  eight  choses 
deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
far  from  the  contagion  of  nopular  frenzy.    But  the  orientals  refused  to  yield, 
^    and  the  Catholics,  proud  of^ their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all 
terms  of  union  or  toleration.    The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  pro- 
voked, and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance 
of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  third  ceaimenical  cooo- 
cil.f 47)    ''God  \n  my  witness,"  said  the  pious  prince,  **  that  I  am  not  the  author 
of  tnis  confusion.    His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty.    Return 
to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal 
of  your  meeting.*'    They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  hut  the  same  passioni 
which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  dinused  over  the  ea$tem 
woHd.    Af^er  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  C^ril 
of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain  and  embrace :  but  their  seeming  reunion 
must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 

TA.  D.  431^436.]  The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  rojyal  ear  a 
baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian  rival.  Ad 
epistle  of  menace  and  invective,(48)  which  accompanied  the  summons,  accused 
him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  by  his  artful  and 
separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed  to  suppose, 
or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial  family.  At  the  stem  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted, 
threatened,  and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and 
the  orientals,  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the 
fanatic  and'  disorderiy  train  of  the  patriarch.  Without  expecting  tne  royal 
license,  he  escaped  from  his  ^ards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted  the 
imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortressof  safety  and  independence. 
But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to 
appease  the  resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.    The 


(46)  *0  Jc  tw  0X4^  rw  tucX^ctttv  rnfiuf  km  rpo^ccf.    After  die  ontlttloa  of  John  ind'CTrtt,  Uwn 
nvectlvei  were  mutualty  forfoiiea.    Tlie  siyte  of  declunuion  must  jiever  be  confounded  wii' 
geottioe  aeoie  which  remcuMe  enemies  entertain  of  each  oUier'i  merlL    Conell.  torn.  HI.  p.  1944. 


lavectlvei  were  mutualty  forfoiien.    Ttie  eiyte  of  declamaiion  muat  jiever  be  confounded  wiUi  Un 
leottioe  aeoie  which  remcuMe  enemies  entertain  of  each  oUier'i  merlL    Conell.  torn.  HI.  p.  1944. 
(47)  See  the  Acta  of  the  Synud  of  Ephesus,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Lailn  version  ahnost  eontcs- 


porary  (Cnncll.  torn.  III.  p.  991— 133tf,  with  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tranediam  Iren»i,  torn.  it.  p.Sw 
497),  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c  34.)  and  Evaffrius  (I-  i-  c.  3.  4, 5),  and  tlie  Breriaiy 
of  Liberatus  fin  ConcU.  torn.  vi.  p.  410—459,  c  5, 6,)  and  the  Memolres  Ecdca.  of  TillemoBt  (lorn.  xiv.  p. 
377—487). 

^8)  To^xvv  (8^  the  emperor  In  pointed  lancuage)  n  yc  tai  ^oorw,  coi  vwpieiitv  rmit  cntX^ewK 
tUPtpX^Kat'-'-tts  Opaovrtpat  opiofs  wpencnt  naXXov  if  oxptpci a; . . . .jcac  vMciXia;  fieXW  rtrmr  mar 
mptamn  notp osXenrof ■  ••  •  wavrot  auiaXov  q  iMCwf. ...ra  rt  n»v  tiurhfcimVi  rs  rt  tu¥ /ZaeiXcHv  taMt» 
kMM^v  BttXtv^ati «(  wc  wiTf  tt^opfoit  ertpat  tnUKiunvu^.  I  shoald  be  curloua  to  know  bow  luiicli  Hm- 
mAm  paid  ht  dwse  ezpressioiM,  so  aaoTtifvii^  to  tak  rival. 
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OP  TH£  ROMAK  empire.  tH 

teeblft  MNi  of  Aicadius  was  ahernatelj  swayed  by  bis  wife  and  sister  bj 
the  eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace :  superstition  and  avarice  were  tbeir  n  Wng 
passions ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  tbeir  endeavours  to  aLirm 
the  former»  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs  were 
sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and  the  holy  aobots,  Dalmatius  and  Entj" 
ches,(49)  bad  devoted  their  seal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril»  the  worship 
of  Mary,  and  the  unit^  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  nxmastic 
life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane  e^round  of  the 
city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of  the  darker  of  the  church,  their  vow  was 
superseded  bv  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  Ions 
order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in  their  bands,  and 
chanted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  GocL  they  proceeded  from  tbeir  monasteries 
to  the  palace.  The  people  were  edified  and  inflamed  by  this  eztraordinaiy 
spectacle,  and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  ok 
the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless 
the^  embraced  the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Atha* 
nasius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions,  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes 
were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  tbeir  power  and  rapaciousness.  fiut 
their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuanes  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  muf^ 
mur  of  his  clergy^  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  already  been  con- 
tracted to  support  the  expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption. (50)  Pulcheria^ 
who  relieved  ner  brother  liom  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  toe  finnest  pillar 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the 
synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he 
could  displace  one  eunuch^  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour  of  Theodosius. 
Yet  the  E^ptian- could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.  The 
emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his  promise  of  protecting  the 
innocence  of  the  oriental  bishops ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  con- 
fessed, with  ambiguity,  and  reluctance,  a  two-fold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenue  against  the  unfortunate  N^storius.(51) 

[A.  D.  435.]  The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  Synod, 
was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  supported  b^  his 
eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it 
was  yet  time,  to  effect  the  f\ory  of  a  voluntary  abdication  :(62)  his  wish,  or 
at  least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour  from 
Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  his  succes- 
sors, Maximian  and  Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Coo- 
stantinople.  But  in  the  silence  of  bis  cell,  tiie  degraded  patriarch  could  no 
longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The  past  he 
r^retted,  be  was  discontented  with  the  present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason 
to  dread :  the  oriental  bishops  successivelv  disengaged  their  cause  from  his 
unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the  schismatics  who 
revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a  residence*  at  Antioch 
of  ibur  years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,(53)  which  ranked 

(49)  Eucychei,  t^  lierMlarcb  Bu^ch«i,  ii  honourably  iwioed  by  Cyril  u  a  friend,  a  iainif  and  a 
itrenimiM  det'endor  of  the  fliUta.  Hii  broUier,  the  abbot  DaJinaiioa,  !•  Ilkewlw  employed  to  bind  tha 
emperor  and  all  hie  ebamberlaina  UrrMU  e^idurMtiMs,    Syuudicoii,  c  903,  in  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  467. 

(50)  ClericI  qui  hie  sunt  cunuiataatur,  quod  eccleaia  Alexaiidrtiia  nudata  lit  hi^ui  caii«4  turbela :  el 
debet  prvter  ilia  qua  bine  traiMuiMsa  tint  mr*  U^m  milU  ^MtngmUu,  £t  nunc  ei  ecrlpiuin  ert  ut 
pneetec;  eod  de  tua  eocleeta  pmta  avaritia  quorum  noeti,  Jcc.  This  curioua  and  original  letter,  fmm 
CyrU*a  archdeacon  to  hie  creature  the  new  biehop  of  Conmaiicinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preaerved 
In  an  oM  LaUn  version  (Synodicon,  c.  903,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  4ttS--46d)  The  nu^  ia  alnioet  dropped, 
and  the  minu  spealc^  the  tumpwi  language  of  interest  and  confederacy. 

(51)  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Epii««is  are  diffusely  related  in  the  original 
Acu  (ConciL  torn.  iii.  p.  1330—1771,  ad  An.  vol.  and  the  Syiiodioon,  in  torn.  Iv.),  Bocratm  (L  vii.  e  38.  3S. 
40,  41),  Bvag rius  (I.  i.  c.  6,  7,  8.  19),  Liberatus  (c.  7-^10),  Ttlleinont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tnm.  ziv.  p.  487— 67Q) 
Tlie  most  patient  reader  will  thanic  me  for  compreesing  so  much  nonsense  and  falsehood  in  a  few  lioea. 

(JB)  A»r»  r«  mdoiBtin'of,  tuirptgeii  Kara  ro  eiKciw  cmmr^mu  ftova^iffHW.  Evagriiis,  1.  i  c  7.  Tha 
original  letters  in  the  Synodtcoii  (e.  15. 94, 95,  SO,)  justify  the  a^car«Mc«  of  a  voluntary  resignation. 
Wbieh  is  Mserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorlan  writer,  apud  Aawnnan.  BiblioL  Oriental,  lorn.  iii.  MBS.  301. 

(93)  Bee  Uie  imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  die  Synod  of  Ephesus  fCondL  torn  Ui.  p.  1730—1735).  Tko 
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nim  with  Simon  the  magician*  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followen^  condenoMl 
his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  AraUa,  and 
«t  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  itloiuU  of  the  Libyan  desert.(54^  Secluded  from 
the  church  and  from  the  worid,  the  exile  was  stili  piursuea  bj;  the  rage  of 
bigotr?  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes  or  Nubiaosy  invaded 
his  solitaiy  prison :  in  their  retreat  they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives: 
but  no  sooner  bad  Neetorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  be  would 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  chy  to  the  milder  servitude 
of  the  savages.  His  fligfht  was  punished  as  a  new  crime ;  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  inspired  the  civd  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt ;  .the  magistrates 
the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutlj;  tortured  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  Sl  Cvril : 
and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  the  heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and 
recalled,  till  bis  aged  body  was  broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  thew 
jneiterated  ioumeya.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect ;  the  presi- 
dent of  Tbebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  be  survived  the  Catholic 
tyrant  of  Alexandria^  and  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honours,  or  at  leaat  to  the  com- 
munion, of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  obedience  to 
their  welcome  summons  j(55)  and  his  disease  might  afford  some  colour  to  the 
scandalous  report,  that  his  ton^e,  the  orapan  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by 
the  worms,  kie  was  buried  m  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the  name* 
of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis^  or  Akmim  ;(66)  but  this  mimortal  malice  of  the 
Jacobites  has  persevered  (or  ages  to  cast  atones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  te 
propagate  the  foolish  tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaveob 
-which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  uiigodly.(57)  Humanity 
may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius :  yet  justice  must  obsen^et  that  m 
mmeted  the  peisecution  which  be  had  approved  and  iuflicted.(&8) 

[A.  D.  448.]  The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a  reigo  of  thiily- 
two  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  ami  the  abiM 
of  victoi7.(59)  The  monophynte  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigo- 
Tously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  sind  ihe  monasteries  of  the  Ea^j 
the  primitive  creed  of  ApoUinaris  was  psoteeted  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  sod 
the  name  of  Euttchbb,  nis  venerable  tfiend,lias  been  applied  to  the  sect  most 
adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  HAm  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot, 
or  archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  jnonks,  but  the  opinions  of  a 
simple  and  illiterate  recluae  might  have  expired  inihe  ceU,  where  be  had  slept 

odkNifl  name  of  SimtniaiUy  whidi  was  aflbied  to  Um  fflacl|iai<ftMa  fMfmmS^i  AAw—JUiifi  wm  dsrifMi 
«r  «v  wtiiioi  npe$hi6t¥nt  atttvtov  vtM^cvmcy  ntmtfmnf  nnr  m^tgfTmnmn^f^  Ktu  pum  ^/itnosr  n^'^pmt 
lorrc  dkawyrof  anpiMS  uen$  vira^xM'-  ^^  ^^"i*  w®'^  CiiriatUiM!  woo  cUniued  oaJy  m  namea  aad  ia 
abadowa. 

(54)  The  metaphor  of  Manda  la  appHed  by  the  nwa  dvllaaa  (Pimdeel.  L  iWilL  th.  8S,  lq{.  7,)  lo  thoat 
happy  apota  which  are  diacrlminated  by  water  aikl  Fwdura  (Voin  the  Libyao  aanda.  Three  ol  theH  oiidcr 
the  common  name  of  Oada,  or  Alvahal:  1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  9.  The  middle  Oa«^  three 
days*  Journey  to  the  weal  of  Lycopolla.  3.  The  aouthent,  where  Neatorlua  was  baniahed,  In  the  SrsC 
eUnate,  and  oniy  three  day^  Journey  from  the  ooodnca  ofXiahia.  Bee  a  learned  Note  of  Micbadia  (^ 
Deacript.  ^^pt.  Abulfedc,  p.  81—34).* 

(55)  The  mvltatlon  of  Neatoriua  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  la  related  by  Zachartaa,  bfabop  c 


(Brafriius  1.  II.  c.S,  Aaiemn,  BibUot.  Orient,  torn.  iL  p.  U^^^  ^?>™°S*  ^"^i**  p*  PMtoaenaB. 


blabopof  Hleropolla  (Aaeeman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  li.  p.  40,4bc)  denied  by  Evaariua  and  J 
atiraUy  malntabicd  by  La  Oroce.  (Theaaur.  Epiaiol.  torn.  Hi.  p.  iSl,  ac.)  The  Aot  ia  not  InprobaMe; 
yet  it  was  the  Intereat  of  the  Itonopbyaltes  to  aprted  the  invidlDua  report;  mod  Euiychiua  (iom.  il. 
p.  IS)  aArma,  that  Neatortaa  died  after  an  «xile  at  aeven  yeata,and  oouMquam^  tan  yaam  befoce  Uia 
aynod  of  Chalcedon. 

tSB)  Oooault  d*AnTllla  (Heaaolrea  ear  rEsypte*  P"  191)  Poonck,  (Deacrlpiion  of  Uie  East,  voL  I.  p^  IS), 
Abulfeda  .Deseript  Egypt,  p.  14,)  and  his  eommenutor  Michnlls  (Not.  p.  78-«3),  and  the  Nobten  Ge»> 
f  mpher  (p.  48).  who  mentiona,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruioa  and  the  sugar-canes  of  AJunim. 

(57)  Eatychlua  (Aonal.  torn.  ii.  p.  IS,)  and  Oratory  Bar-Hebrsus,  or  Abulpharagiua  (i1naiiinan.n«  II 
p.  31B,)  represent  the  credulity  of  the  tenth  and  thlrteenUi  oenturlee. 

(58)  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrloa  (I.  i.  c.  7,)  for  aome  eztraeu  from  the  letters  of  Neatoriua;  h«l  the 
Ify^  piRture  of  his  sufierlaga  la  treated  with  inault  by  Ihe  hard  and  stupid  fanatic 

(SO)  DM  Cyrillum  dum  viveret,  auctoriuie  aa4  eflecbae,  ne  Eutychianiamus  et  Mooophyslianai 
error  In  nerrum  erumperet :  Idaue  veruro  piiio. ..  .aliquo. . .  .honesto  nmdo  wakamiw^  oechieraL  na 
Beamed  but  cauttooa  JabionakI  did  not  alwaya  speak  tbe  whole  initb.  Cum  Cyrlllo  lenloa  ooMilae  cfi, 
quam  el  tecum  ant  cum  alila  id  buhia  probenarla  ei  BQuia  ranim  aatlmatorlboa  eermonea  priTalas  eoa- 
Cnnliaa.  lona.  L  p.  197,  IW),  aa  aiaeUeot  kay  to  hia  diaaaniikm  m  tht 
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ibore  seventy  years,  if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Bysantine 
pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world.  His 
domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  their  proceedings  were  sullied  with 
clamour  and  artifice,  and  the  a^d  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeminr  con- 
fe&iioii,  (hat  Christ  had  not  derived  his  hody  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  g;eneral  council ; 
and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Chrvsapbius,  the  reigning 
eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice  Diosconis,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus. 
By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  was 
iudiciously  composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the 
six  diocesses  of  the  Eastern  empire:  some  exceptions  of  favour  or  merit 
enlarg;ed  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  j  and  the  Syrian  Barsumasy 
as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  Sit  and  vole  with 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch 
again  opi)ressed  the  freedom  of  debate ;  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons 
were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of 
archers,  served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monksy 
whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  unconstrained  voice  of  the 
fathers,  accepted  the  faitd  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy 

'^  ■  '  '      •  •         fthe 

the 


table  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.(60}  The  innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eu- 
tyches were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the  prelates,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwiiline  to  depose  their  patriarch  for 
the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the 
knees  of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of  bis 
throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive  the  offences,  ana  to  respect  the  dienity  of 
bis  brother.  **  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ?"  exclaimed  the  relentless 
tyrant.  "  Where  are  the  officers  ?"  At  these  words,  a  furious  multitude  of 
monks  and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church ; 
the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches, 
and  as  (hey.  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  successively 
subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterward  filled  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  Bjrzantine  pontiff.  Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre :  the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and 
example  of  Barsumas  to  avei^e  the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the 

Eatriarch  of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  butteted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  bis 
rother  of  Constantinople  :(61 )  it  is  certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  and 
bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly 
branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  ana  assassins ;  yet  the  accusers  of  Dioscorus 
would  inas^nity  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of 
their  own  behaviour. 

[A.  D.  451.1  The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed ;  but  the  vanquished  party 
was  supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered  without  fear  the  hostile 
rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epistle 
on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 

(60)  H  ayta  nvaSof  arcv,  opoy,  jcav^ov  Eiwc^io^t  wros  ^  xoif  vnt  uf  iw  Acnrrw«  mt  tutpietuiftvSw 
.. ..«  rif  Atyu  ivo  ttvaBtfta.  At  tile  requMt  of  DkMcorai,  thOM  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (pM^ai) 
■Uetcbed  out  their  hands.  At  Cbateedon,  the  orieatala  diKlaimed  tbeae  eiclamationa;  but  the  Eofpliaiiii 
more  coiMisleoliy  declared  rrnm  ku  rorc  uxonw  Kot  w¥  Xg/ofiev  (CoDcll.tom.  iv.  p.  1018;. 

(61)  EXc/c  U  (EuaebluBf  biahop  of  Dorylcum)  rw  ^\a0iavov  km  luktami  avMOtSnw  *m  Aievsopa 
m$»tuPO¥  n  KOI  huen^its9ov:  aod  thia  leiUoinony  of  Evafiiua  (1.  il.  c  ii.)  la  amplifled  by  the  hiitorlaa 
Zonansa  (toiu.  Ii.  I  xUI.  p.  44),  who  affirms  that  Dioacorus  kicked  like  a  wild  aaa.  But  the  languaga  of 
Liberatua  (Brev.  c.  12,  in  Concil.  torn.  tI.  p.  4M,)  ia  ogore  cautious ;  and  the  Acts  of  Chaicedoa,  which 
lavish  the  names  of  AtfiRtctde,  Cai»^  Ibc  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge.  The  monk  Baiaumaa  la 
tbom  particularly  accused— e9«M[i  rev  iiMcapup  •Xoviovoy  amvs  Tim  km  Miyci  a^w  (CoacH.  torn.  Iv 
u.  1413). 
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f^rfiesDS ;  bis  authority,  and  that  of  tbe  LatiD  church,  was  insulted  inhislenta^ 
who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the  melaDcboly  tale  of  ihe 
tyranny  of  Dioacorus  and  the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod 
annulled  tbe  irrepilar  proceedings  of  Ephesus;  but  as  this  step  was  itself 
irregular,  he  solicited  tbe  convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and 
orthodox  provinces  of  Italy.  From  his  independent  throne  the  Roman  bishop 
spoke  ana  acted  without  danger,  as  the  bead  of  the  Christians,  and  his  diciatei 
were  obseouiously  transcribed  by  Flacldia  and  her  son  Valentinian;  «bo 
addressed  their  eastern  colleague  to  restore  tbe  peace  and  unity  of  the  church. 
But  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexteritjr  by  ibe 
hand  of  the  eunuch ;  and  Theodoaius  could  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant,  and  that  tbe  recent  flame  bad 
been  extinguished  by  tbe  just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  ibe 
Greeks  would  be  still  involved  in  tbe  heresy  of  the  Monophysites,  if  the 
emperor's  horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled;  Theodosius  expired;  hit 
orthodox  sister,  Pulcberia,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne; 
Chiysaphius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  tbe  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
tbe  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  wis 
disappointed  in  bis  favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council :  be  disdained  to  preside 
in  tbe  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in  fiithynia ;  bis 
legates  required  in  a  peremptoiy  tone  tbe  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
weary  fathers  were  transported  to  Chalcedon  undei  the  immediate  eye  of 
Marcian  and  tbe  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St.  Eupberoia  was  built  on  the  8umn)it  of  a 
gentle  though  lofty  accent ;  tbe  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  f^f^^ 
art,  and  tbe  boundless  prospect  of  tbe  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  tbe  mind 
of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  tbe  church ;  but  ibe 
intriarcbs  of  tbe  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  thinl  «asa 
simple  priest ;  and  tbe  place  of  honour  was  reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  coo- 
sular  or  aenatorian  rank.  The  eospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  tbe  centref 
but  the  rule  of  faith  was  dehned  by  the  papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  tbe  council  oi  Chalcedon. (62)  Their  partn^ 
interposition  silenced  tbe  intemperate  shouts  and  execratk>ns,  which  degraded 
the  episcopal  mvity ;  but  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscona 
>  was  compelled  to  descend  from  bis  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  alreidy 
condemned  in  tbe  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  orientals,  less  adverse  to  ^^ 
toriustbanto  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their  deliverers:  Thrace,  and 
Pontus,  and  Asia  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  tbe 
new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their  places  by  w 
sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Giwce 
were  attached  to  tbe  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  (he  beat 
of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the  ^^^}^  * 
tbe  led  wing,  and  decided  the  victoir  by  this  seasonable  desertion.  Of  toe 
seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  tbeii 
allegiance,  and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  imploivd  the  niercy 
of  the  council  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  f  l*^/ 
yielded,  they  should  be  massacred  on  their  return  to  Egypt  by  tbe  '«^^^ 
people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate  \nt  guilt  or  error  ot  toe 
accomplices  of  Dioscorus;  but  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  bis  bead ;oe 
neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaoea 
for  a  general  amnesty,  was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  ^•^/''2^ 
revenge.    To  save  tbe  reputation  of  bis  late  adherents,  some/?efioa«<^°^ 
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were  skilfully  delected :  his  rash  and  illegal  excommuiiicatioh  of  the  pope^ 
and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while  be  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  (he 
summons  of  the  s^nod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts 
of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  fathers  heara  with  abhorrence,  that 
the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace, 
and  even  bis  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the 
infamous  Pansophia«  or  Irene,  was  publicly  entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the 
patri4rch.(63) 

For  these  scandalous  offences,  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the  synod,  and 
banished  by  the  emperor :  but  the  purity  of  bis  faith  was  declared  in  the 
presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  sup* 
posed  rather  than  pronounced  tne  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned 
oefore  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  aoashed,  when  a  bold  Monophy- 
site,  casting:  at  their  feet  a  volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize 
in  his  person  the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Cbai- 
cedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party ,(64)  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ;  and  the 
ambiguous  concession,  that  he  was  formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might 
imply  either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
daneerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of 
the  Uod.  The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adopted  toe  term 
most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed  iw  two  natures ; 
and  this  momentous  particle(65)  (which  the  memory,  rather  than  the  under- 
standing, must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic 
bishops.  The  tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  sub- 
scribed: but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither 
expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmarks  which  had  been  fixed 
at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters,  but 
their  infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehe- 
ment acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition  of  the 
legates  and  their  oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal 
voices  repeated  in  chorus,  ''The  definition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and 
immutable !  The  heretics  are  now  discovered !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians ! 
Let  them  depart  from  the  synod !  Let  them  repair  to  Rome  !*'(66^  The  legates 
thff^atened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  bishops 
prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly,  in 
the  name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  m  two 
natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisible  line  was  drawn 
between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the 

(83)  MaX<s-a  if  vcpi^Mfrvf  IXnwo^  ir  «aX»ficinf  Opuvii  Cperhapi  Eipi|Vir,)  jrcyM  vr  «■<  o  iraXvavtf^wfiMf 
Ttt  AAc^fly jpcMV  infMt  a^(  ^nrv  avrns  rt  mc  nwoasv  ^tumunfi  (Condi,  torn.  Iv.  p.  1S70).  A  ■Mcimea 
of  Uie  wU  and  malHM  of  Uw  people  is  praMrv«d  la  Uie  Uraek  AnUiolocjr  (1.  U.  c  5,  p.  18B,  edit.  Weeliel), 
altboufb  Um  appllcatioa  wu  unknown  lo  ihe  editor  Brodcui.  The  nameten  eplframmatlal  ralsei  a 
lolerabie  pun,  by  oonfoundiof  Um  eplicopal  laluutttoa  of  **  Peace  be  to  all  !'*  witn  Um  geaulne  or  cor- 
rupccd  name  or  tfae  Uibop'a  concubine: 

I  am  IfiMHrantwbeUier  Uie  patriarch,  who  Meina  to  have  been  a  leakwi  knrer,  la  dMCInonorapreeediiig 
epif  ram,  whose  W9»t  tn»H  was  viewed  with  envy  and  vronder  by  Priapua  hlnuieir. 

(64)  Those  who  ravereiice  the  InfUlibillty  of  «vnods,  may  try  to  asDertafai  their  aenoe.  The  leading 
bishops  were  attended  by  partial  oi  careleM  scribes,  who  disperaed  their  eopica  roond  the  world.  Our 
Greek  H8d.  are  sullied  with  Uie  fklse  and  proscribed  mdlog  of  or  tmv  ^tmv  (Concil.  torn.  til.  p.  1400); 
the  aulhentie  iranalatlon  of  pope  Leo  f .  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed ;  and  the  old  Latin  veraloM 
materially  dlObr  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised  (A.  D.  S90)  bv  RusUeus,  a  Roman  priest, 
ftum  ihA  best  MS8.  of  the  Acscimroc  at  ConslanUnople  (Ducanfe,  C.  P.  ChrisHana,  I.  It.  p.  151),  a  Amou 
monastery  of  Latins,  Oreeka,  and  Syrians.    Bee  ConcIL  torn.  Iv.  p.  lUO^-9049,  and  Paf  I,  Crltka,  torn.  U. 

'  (85;  It  is  darkly  represented  In  the  Microscope  of  Peuvlas  (torn.  ▼.  I.  IH.  e.  5) ;  yet  this  subtle  theologian 
la  himself  afraid— ne  qais  fortasse  supervaeaiieam,  et  nlmla  anziam  putet  higuamodi  voculamm  InqaU- 
tkmam,  et  ab  InstitutI  theologici  gravitate  allenam  (p.  194). 

(SS)  B^s^sw  9  •  9imsitpantnt  n  mwtniuBa m  awnXsyointt  ^amon  YS'^nnmii  oc  ^A<ysyrK 

NsTipcavM  ««!»,  M  ornXcysirrM  «f  fm^qv  air(X0w9iy.  (Concil.  torn  Iv.  p.  1449).  Evagrtua  and  Llberatof 
pMsaot  only  Iba  plaflid  ftae  of  the  synod,  aad  dlsereeUy  slide  over  ihaat  eoBbaia  aoppcilioa  ciMra  Men. 
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mastei^band  of  the  theolceical  artist.  During  ten  centuries  of  blindness  asd 
•emtude,  Europe  received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  ValicsD; 
and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  wa 
admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  in 
the  protestant  churches ;  but  the  ferment  of  controversy  has  subsitied,  and  tbe 
most  pious  Christ  iana  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  owq 
beliel  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

[A.  D.  451—482.]  Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emfeton 
enforced  with  arms  and  eaicts  the  symbol  of  their  faith  ;(67)  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  conscience  or  honour  ot  five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully  sup|)orted,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the  same  synod  was  odious  both  (o(be 
NestorJans  and  the  Monopby sites ; (68)  but  the  Nestortans  were  less  angry,  oi 
less  powerful,  and  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguiiiafjr  zeal 
of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks;  in  the 
name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  piUaeed,  they  burnt,  they  murdered; 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood;  and  the  gales  of  the  city  weit 
guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops' of  the  emperor.  After  the 
di^race  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  E^ptians  still  regretted  their  $pirititil 
father;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was  introduced  bj 
the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  'J'he  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard 
of  two  thousand  soldiers;  he  waged  a  6\e  years'  war  against  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  became 
the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easier,  the 
patriarch  was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The 
remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  bis  ashes  to 
the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel;  an 
ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,^69)  succeeded  to 
the  place  and  opinions  of  Diascorus.  This  deadly  superstition  was  inflanjed, 
on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation :  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands(70)  were  slain,  and  the  ChristiaraoJ 
every  degree  were  deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  andot 
the  invisible  ^ifls  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  extravagant 
fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these  fanatics,  who  tor- 
tured each  other  ana  themselves.  **  Under  the  consulship  of  Venantius  aod 
Celer,"  says  a  grave  bishop,  ♦'the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  wcrt 
seized  with  a  strange  and  aiabolical  frenzy  :  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freed* 
men,  monks  and  cleigy, the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  sjmn 
Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dog^,  and  tore  with  their 
own  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  own  hands  and  arms."(7l)  ...x 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  famous  HekoticoxI'') 

(97)  See,  In  the  Appendix  to  Uie  Acli  of  Chalcedon,  ttie  conflnnetlon  of  the  eynod  bf  ManiaB(9>B^ 
torn.  W.  p.  1781. 17^ ;  hb  lettera  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria  (p.  1791),  oTMount  Binei  (p.  H«0»"^ 
Mlrni  and  Paleatine  (p.  1708) ;  hli  lawa  agmlnM  the  Eutycfalona  (p.  1809. 1811.  Jtfll) ;  Uie  eonVOMeon 
or  Leo  with  the  provincial  ajriiodi  on  die  revolution  of  Alexandria  (p.  183S^]030).  .^  ^iiik 

(68)  Photiiu  (or  rather  Euloglua  of  Alexandria)  confeww,  In  a  flite  paange,  the  apeckNiicojovfllJ" 
double  charge  agalnMpope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon  (Blbllot-  cod.ccxzT.  p.7Sft.  Bi*JE»- 
dtmb'e  war  axainst  Uie  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  darts  of  nit  •**^Zl 
KaraXKiiXots  ptXtot  rvf  avTiiraX«f  trrpttviu.  Against  Nesiorius  he  seemed  tn  kntmduce  the  f**'^^,^ 
Monophysites:  against  Eutyches  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  viro^ooav  ita^opa  of  t^i^^^^J??^ 
The  apologist  claims  a  charitable  Interpretation  for  the  talnis;  if  the  same  had  been  exieodN  w  >«• 
heretics,  the  tmnd  of  the  controversy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  air.  ..^.fc, 

(60)  A  -Xvpo;,  from  his  nocturnal  ezpedHlons.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept  rornid  tbe  eea  « <* 
uonas^ry,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his  slnmberinc  brethren  (Theodor.  Lector.  I.  !)• 

(70)  *ov»c  re  ToXtmdrivai  jivpivf  aifuiTiav  vlKifiu  lAtXvvBiivai  lai  itovw  nrv  f^oXXa  «w  gpnfn'^ 
Bucli  is  the  hyperbolic  laogiiace  of  the  Henoticon.  ..  ..j  h. 

ni)  See  Uie  chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  tn  Uie  Lecttones  AnUquB  of  Canisiiis,  repaW*^  i 
Basnage,  tom.  1.  p.  386. 

(73)  The  Henoticon  Is  transcdbed  by  EvagHus  ( 
Pagi  (CriUca.'tom.  11.  p.  411,)  amf  Aiseman  (Blbttot.  ( 


heresy ;  but  Petavlua  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  i.  c  13,  p.  40,)  most  qni 
nensem  afdvlt.    An  adversary  would  prove  thai  he  bad  never  read  the  Heaotkoa. 


s  (I.  111.  c  13),  and  translated  by  Ltber«tiM(Brcj^«> "» 
M.  Orient,  tom.  1.  p.  343.)  are  satMled  ^^^jZSh 
1. 1.  c  13,  p.  40,)  most  unaccountably  tmnat  ^ — 
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ot  the  emoeror  Zenoy  which  in  his  rem,  and  in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  siened 
by  all  the  bishopKS  of  the  £ast,  under  tne  penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if 
thej  rejected  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  fundamental  fiw.  The  clerey  may 
smite  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the  articles  of  faith ; 
yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  bis  mind  is  less  infected  by  preiudice 
or  interest,  and  the  authoritjr  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
concord  of  the  people.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  appears  least 
contemptible ;  and  i  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Manichsan  or  £utychian  guilt 
in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  that  it  was  unwoKhy  of  an  emperor  to 
persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henotiota 
was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been 
described  by  thejealous,an(i  even  jaundiced,  ejes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen, 
and  it  accurately  represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adoptif^  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A 
solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  against  all 
heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  di?ided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom. 
Without  aefining  the  number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nohtre,  the  pure  system 
of  St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  con- 
firmed ;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject  is 
dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  contraiy  doctrines,  t/*any  such  had  been  taught 
either  elsewhere  or  at  Cbalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression,  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most 
reasonable  Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason 
was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  ser^'ile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engrossed  the 
thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality; 
a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy ;  and  the  t)onds 
of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the  private  animosity 
of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a 
thousand  shades  of  language  and  opinion ;  the  acephali{l^)  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Roman  pontifl&,  of  ecj^ual  valour,  though  of  uneoual  strength,  may  be  found  at 
the  two  extremities  ol  the  theological  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or 
1  bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  accei>ted  the  communion  of  Constantinople,  without 
exacting  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon.  For  accepting  the 
communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal  approbation  of  the  same  synod, 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes*  Their 
inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in  this 
spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,(74)  and 
fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the  E!ast  and  West,  till  they  finally 
abolished  the  memoiy  of  four  Byzantine  pontifl&,  who  had  dared  ^o  oppose  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter.(75^  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Egypt  haa  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the  rival  prelates. 
Macedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disgrace 
and  exile,  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  oave 
purchased  its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

[A.  D.  508—618.]    lo  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound  of 

(73)  SeeBciMiHlocCHIrt.  PalrUrBli.Atei.p  IS3.131.145.19SiS47).  IW  wen  raeoncHed  by  tiM 
can  of  Mark  I.  (A.  D.  TW-SIS) ;  he  promoled  dielr  clileft  to  tbe  Udioprica  of  AUirfUe  and  Talta  (per- 
hape  Tava,  aee  d* Aavilie,  p.  8S),  and  aappUed  Uie  aarfamfnH,  wtakb  had  fhUed  for  want  of  aa  epiaeopal 
•rdlna' 


(74)  De  his  quoe  baptliaTtt,  qnoa  ordlnaWt  Aeaeioi^  raajoraiii  tradltknie  oonfectam  et  wtnm^  m 
elpae  religkwa  aoHcltudlnl  eoajraani  pnebemus  eloe  diffleuliate  medklnani  (GaJaMua,  In  epiat  I.  ad 
Bupbemluin,  Conell.  torn.  ▼.  p.  sm.  The  oSbr  of  a  medicine  provea  the  dioeaae,  and  numbera  muat  have 
peHahed  berbre  the  arrival  of  the  lloinaD  phyaician.  TUIeinont  hiinaelf  (Men.  Beelea.  tmn.  ivl.  p.  379L 
643jfte.)  is  ahocked  at  'Jie  pnMid  unehariuble  temper  of  the  popea :  they  are  now  glad,  aaya  he,  to  invoka 
0t.Ftavlan  of  Andoeh,  Si.EMaa  of  Jeniaaiem,  kc,  to  whom  they  refuaed  oommunlon  while  apOD 
earth.    But  cardinal  Baroniua  is  firm  and  bard  as  the  rock  of  St  Peter. 

(7?*  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church;  ei  ▼eneralrfll  dlptycho,  In  quo  pm 
«ieniort»  transltnm  ad  eohim  habenUum  eptaciiponim  vocabola  continentur  (CoaciL  torn.  *▼.  p.  181^, 
This  ecdetiastkal  reoord  was  therefore  equivalent  to  Um  book  of  life. 
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a  tyllable,  was  sufficient  to  dbturb  the  peace  ofan  empire.  The  TiusAOiov(7i) 
(tbrice  boly,)  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts  i"  b  supposed,  by  the 
Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn  which  the  angeb  and  cherubim  eternally 
repeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  noiddle  of  the  fifth  oeih 
tuiy,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church  of  Constantinople.  The  devo- 
tion of  Antiocb  soon  added,  *' who  was  crucified  for  us!''  and  this  CTatefii] 
addre&s,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the 
rules  of  theolo)Ey>  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  East 
and  West.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite  bishop  :(77)  the  gift 
of  an  enemy  was  at  finit  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the 
rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  bis  throne  and  bis 
Iife.(78^  The  people  of  Constant iixmle  were  devoid  of  any  rational  principles 
of  freedom ;  but  they  held  as  a  lawtiil  cause  of  rebellion,  tiie  colour  of  a  liveir 
in  the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  wilL 
and  without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two 
adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lui)gs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
more  solid  aigumenis  of  sticks  and  stones  r  the  aggres^^ors  were  punished  by  die 
emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked 
on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets  were  instantly  crowded 
with  innumerable  swarms  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  nionks, 
in  rej^Jar  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head.  **  Christians ! 
this  IS  the  day  of  martyrdom  ;  lei  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father ;  anathema 
to  the  Manichsan  tyrant ;  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic 
cry ;  and  the  ealleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the 
patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled 
multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but 
the  zeal'  of  the  flock  was  again  exasperated  by  the  same  question,  ^  Whether 
one  of  the  Trinity  had  been  crucified  ?"  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue 
and  green  factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
militaiy  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the  city  and 
the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  ot  Constantine,  the 
principal  station  and  camp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  inces- 
santly busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillagii^ 
and  murdering  the  servants  of  their  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite  monk, 
the  friend,  as  they  styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  home 
aloft  on  a  spear ;  and  the  fire-brands  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguisbing  flames  over  the  most  orthodox  build- 
ings. The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed 
in  a  suburb,  till*  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
subjects.  Without  his  diadern,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius 
apf>eared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The  Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed 
tljeir  genuine Trisagion ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  of  abdicatini?  the  purple ;  they  listened  to  the  admonition, 
that,  since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  whom 
their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  nons.  The^e  furious  but 
transient  seditions  were-  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who  with  an 
army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  Cathdic  failh.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace, 
besieged  Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of  his  fellow-Chris- 

(76)  I'atBTiuf  (Dogmat  Theoloc.  torn.  v.  I.  r.  c.  S,  3, 4,  p.  S17— 98S,)  and  Tlllemont  (Mem.  Eodca.  ton. 
xiv.  p.  713,  tut,  71W,)  reprawnl  ihe  hUtory  and  doctrine  of  Uie  'Trieagion.  In  tbe  twelve  oratariei 
belweeo  Inaiati  and  St.  Proclue'e  boy,  who  waa  ihken  up  Into  heaven  before  the  biahop  and  people  of 
CoiistanOiiople,  the  aoni  waa  eonaiderably  iioprovid.  Tbe  boy  heard  the  angela  sing  "  Holy  God !  Hoir 
atrong.!  Holy  Immortal  r* 


(77)'  Peter  Gnapheui,  the  fuUer  (a  trade  which  be  had  exerelaedj^n  hia  monaitery),  patriarch  of 
liiUnch.    Hia  tediQua  ■ioryl»  dlecua« 
de  Valolfi  at  the  end  nf  hn  Evagriua. 


AiiUnch.    Hia  tedioua  ■torylii  diecuaaed  In  Uie  Anuala  of  Pagi  (A. 0. 477—490),  and  a  diaaertatton  of  M. 


(79)  Tbe  troublea  under  the  reign  of  Anaatoaiuc  muat  be  gathered  (Vom  the  Chroniclea  of  Yktor,  Mar 
eelliuiui,  and  Thenphanea.  A*  the  Uut  waa  not  oubUabed  in  t*  e  time  of  Borouiua,  hia  crttic  Pagi  ia.mon 
oopiuua,  aa  well  aa  more  correct 
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iuoh  till  be  obtained  tbe  recall  of  tbe  bbhope,  tbe  satisfacticNi  of  tbe  pope,  and 
tbe  estabiiahment  of  tbe  couiiciJ  of  Chalcedon,  an  orlbodoi  treaty,  reluctantl;f 
signed  by  the  dymr  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the  uncle  it 
Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  tbe^rit  of  the  relig^ious  wars,  which  have 
been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the  disciples  of  tlie  God  of  Peace.(79) 

[A.  D.  519-^^566.]  Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver:  the  theologian(80)  still  remains,  and  it 
affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form  a  very  promi* 
nent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in 
their  superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints :  his  Code,  and  more 
especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  emaige  the  privileges  of  the  clei^ ;  and  in 
every  dispute  between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  mclined  to 
pronounce,  that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the  side  of 
the  church.  In  h»  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was  assiduous  and 
exemplary ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a 
monk ;  hts  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope  or  oefief  of  personal  inspiration ;  be 
had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  arcnangel ;  and 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour 
of  tbe  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  provinces  ol . 
the  Cast  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  bis  religion  ;(8l)  and,  though 
the  far  f^ater  part  of  these  costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  hu  taste  or 
ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  foi'e  and  gratitude  toward  his  invisible  t>enefactors.  Among  the  titles 
of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Piou$  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  pro- 
mote tbe  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church,  was  the  serious  business 
of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  ot 
defender  of  the  faith.  Tbe  controvenies  of  tbe  tinpes  were  congenial  to  his 
temper  and  understanding ;  and  tbe  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride 
the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  bis  own. 
'*  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his  associates,  **  from  your 
bigoted  tyrant  T  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet, 
debating  with  reverend  graybeards,  and  turning  over  ttie  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
Tolu(nes.*\82)  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many  a 
conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the 
disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles, 
proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While  the  Barbarians 
invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions  marched  under  the  bannen 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of  Traian,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was 
content  to  vanquish  at  the  bead  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  svnods  a 
disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned,  ^  wU  reli- 
gious controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  moat 
laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submission ;  thai  man^  ignorant  olbis  own 
nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and,  thai  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes 
of  the  Deity.'-(83) 

(TV)  The  general  I1M017,  nom  uie  eouneil  of  CbalcedoQ  to  Uie  demch  of  AnailMltta,  may  be  foand  fai 
Oie  Breviary  of  Llberauia  (c.  14—19),  tbe  leeond  and  Uiird  booka  of  Evafrlua,  tiie  ■batraet  of  the  two 
booia  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  tbe  Acta  of  ibe  Synoda,  and  tbe  Epiatlea  of  tbe  Popea.  (CooctL  torn,  r,) 
TiM  aeriea  la  ciintlaued  with  aome  dlaorder  in  the  SAeeoUi  and  aixieeoth  tomea  of  Uie  Meaolrea  Bede- 
aiaadqiiea  of  Tillemonc  And  here  I  mint  take  leave  for  ever  of  Uiat  InoompaimWe  guide— wboae  blgoliy 
la  overbalanced  by  tbe  merltt  of  erudition,  diiigenee,  veracity,  and  Mnipulotta  mlnuieneai.  He  vraa  pra- 
venced  by  death  from  completing,  aa  be  deaigned,  tbe  aixtta  century  of  tnechtticb  and  empire. 

(80)  The  strain  of  tbe  Anecdotea  of  Alemannua,  la  confirmed  rather  than  oontradlcted  by  the  Aeti  of 
the  OouiicUa,  the  fourth  book  of  Evag riua,  and  the  complainta  of  tbe  Afikan  Paeundua,  In  tbe  alztb  book 
-Hie  tribus  capitulia,  **  cum  viderl  doctua  appetlt  importune— apontaneia  quoallooibua  eccleaiam  turbal.** 
See  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  III.  c  35. 

(81)  Prooopu  de  Bdlflclla,  L  i.  c  S,  7,  Jbc  pamlm. 

(82)  'Of  Si  KoBiirata^vXeutTot  ts  au  tn  Xcevw  rnvf  a»ft  wicrwvofta  rec  rwy  itfituv  yurnvfrnmartm 
•MicvcAnv  r«  Zpcfievwif  Xo/ia  wAipt  cxv*"*  rrooop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  L  til.  c.  98.  In  tbe  life  of  8l  Enqp- 
ebea  (apud  Ateman.  Procop.  Arcaii.  c.  iS),  tbe  aame  ehancter  la  glveii  with  a  dedcn  to  pralae  Jnatlnlu. 

(83)  For  theM  wiae  and  moderate  Maiiroenta,  ProMplua  (de  Belt  Ootta.  1. 1.  c.3,)  ia  aeourged  in  Um 
Preface  of  Alemannua,  who  ranki  bim  among  the  p&UiUal  Christiana  aed  kMige  verlua  bortaum  omnium 
aaaHnM,  iworauanue  Atheoa— abom  nable  Aiheiala  who  preached  tbe  ImitatloB  of  G«d'a  wmv  !•  nM(ai 
Bial.  Aicftta.  0.13). 
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Toleration  wta  not  the  Tirtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels  baa  kI^ 
dom  been  tbe  virtue  of  princes.    But  when  the  prince  descends  to  the  nrrov 
and  peevish  character  of  a  disputant,  be  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  tbe  defect 
of  argument  by  the  plentitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  wiltioiit  mercj  tbe 
perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  ejea  against  tbe  Igbt  of 
demonstration.    The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a  uniform,  yet  various  scene  of 
persecution ;  and  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  piedeces8on»  both 
m  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution.    Tbe  insufficient 
term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile  of  all  heretics  ;(84) 
and  if  be  still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  under  hii 
iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benents  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birtbrigbtof 
men  and  Christians.    At  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of 
Phryfi;ia(85)  still  breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  propbecji 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  tbe  special  organ 
of  tbe  Paraclete.    On  tbe  approach  of  tbe  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  tbey 
grasped  with  alacrity  tbe  crown  of  martyrdom ;  tbe  conventicle  and  tbe  ooo* 
gregalion  perished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extio- 
f  uisbed  three  hundred  years  aflcr  the  death  of  their  tyrant.    Under  the  pio- 
lection  of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  at  ConstaDtinople 
bad  braved  the  severity  of  tbe  laws :  their  cleir^  equalled  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  tbe  senate ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  hj 
the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoibof  tbe 
provinces  and  tbe  trophies  of  the  Barbarians.     A  secret  remnant  of  pagans,  wbo 
still  lurked  in  tbe  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind, 
excited  the  indignation  of  tbe  Christians,  wbo  were  perhaps  unwillii^  that  mj 
strangers  should  be  the  witness  of  their  intestine  quarrels.    A  bishop  was 
named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his  dilig:ence  soon  discovered  is  the 
court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sophists,  wbo  still 
cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.    They  were  stemf;^  infonned  that 
they  must  choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justioiai^ 
and  that  their  aversion  to  tbe  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disruised  under  tbe  scan- 
dalous mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.    The  patrician  Photius,  peibaps  alone, 
was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors :  he  enfranchised  himself  with 
the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposin^^witb 
ifnominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.    His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to 
tbeir  earthly  monarch,  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  1«^^.7 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to  expiate  the  piilt,  of  ida- 
atry.    The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  ot  tbe  Trojan  ^^l*^^ 
retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology :  by  tbe  care  of  tbe  same  bisbop» 
seventy  thousand  pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Pbiygia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  tbe  new  proselytes;  *"j!J'?° 
vestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  suppli^  of 
the  pious  munificence  of  Jastiuian.(86)    The  Jews,  who  had  been  (mduali/ 
stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  c^iib- 
pelled  them  to  observe  tbe  festival  of  Easter  tbe  same  day  on  which  it  ^^ 
celebrated  by  the  Christians. (87)    And  they  might  complain  with  tbe  aon 
reason,  since  tbe  Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  tbe  afltronomicai  cur 

(84)  Thh  atiarnatlve,  a  praekNM  dreamsunoe,  k  preMrved  br  John  lUlala  (loai.  II.  p^  <3.  ^if:]S!li 
]73:{},  wlm  dewryes  more  crrdit  ai  Im  drawi  towards  hia  end.  Afker  numberinff  Um  bandoi,  Neffm 
Eutyehlaiia,  ice  neezpectent,  aaya  Jiittioian,  utdicni  ?enii  judlcmiciir:  lubemns,  ooioiiic—^j^^ 
aperii  hcretici  Jusub  ec  idoiua  anlmadvenioui  mbjlelaotur.  Baronina  coplea  and  applaodt  Uhiimk*'" 
UwCodo(A.D.587,No.3B,40).  «_.«iL 

(85)  Aee  the  character  and  prlnelplet  of  the  Monuuilata.  in  MoahMin.  de  Reboa  GhifaL  aott  Ooaoo'- 
ntim,  p.  410—424.  .^ 

(8«)  Theiiphan.  Chron.  p.  153.    lohn  the  Monophjratte  biahopof  Aala,  li  a  more  authentic  wiin- 


(86)  Theiiphan.  Chron.  p.  153.  lohn  the  Monophjratte  biahopof  Aala,  li  a  more  Mithentfe  ww-- 
of  ihbi  transaction,  in  whkh  be  was  hlmaeir  employed  by  the  emperor  fAaieauui.  Bib.  Orteoi.ioB*-'* 

p.   H5).  jMH 

(87)  Oompere  Procoploa  (Hist  Arean.  e.  98,  and  Aleman's  Notai;  wiUi  TheophaiMi  (^'ff'LL  iM 
The  council,  of  Nice  has  Intrusted  the  patriarch,  or  rather  tbe  astronomera,  of  Alezaadnat  *y|^^ 
•nnual  proclamation  of  Easter:  and  we  stiU  rsadf  or  raUier  we  do  not  read,  many  «  ^^rj!TZ 
ti^lmim  of  St.  Cyril.  Sinee  Uie  reign  of  Monophytism  In  E^pt,  the  CaUioUes  wei«  P^£!7d» 
sush  a  foolish  pngiidloe  ■•  that  wblcb  ao  loog  oppoaad,  amoaf  the  ProtaMaati  ttw  leeapdoa  si  <- 
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eulatioiH  ot  their  sovereign :  the  people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning' 
of  their  Lent  a  vrhole  week  after  it  nad  been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  fasting  seven  days  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
comniana  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine(88)  were  a  motley 
race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans,  bj  the  Jews  as 
schismatics,  aiM  by  the  Christians  as  idolators.  The  abomination  of  the  cross 
had  already  been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  6erizim,(B9^  but  the  perse- 
cution of  Justinian  ofiered  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  reoellion.  They 
chose  the  latter :  under  the  Maqdard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms, 
and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples  of  a 
defenceless  people.  The  Samaritans  were  nnally  subdued  by  the  regular 
forces  of  the  East :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand  were  sold  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  oi  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy 
nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been 
computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  subjects  were  extirpated  in  the 
Samaritan  war,(90)  which  converted  the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  f^uilt  of  murder 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers ;  and  he  piously  laboured 
to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith.(91) 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him, at  least,  to  be  always  in  the 
right.  In  the  first  years  of  bis  administration,  he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  dis- 
ciple and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  the 
Nestorians  and  Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the  double  edcce  of 
persecution ;  and  the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  €^2- 
ced^h  were  ratified  by;  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.(92)  But  while  Jus- 
tinian strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theo- 
dora, whose  vices  were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the 
Uonophysite  teachers;  and  the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of  the  church 
i«vived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  capital, 
the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  discord ;  yet  so  doubtful  was 
the  ;«incerity  of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  imputed 
by  man^  to  a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and  hap- 
piness of  (heir  people.(93)  The  famous  dispute  about  the  three  chapters,(94) 
vrhich  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  marked  with 
thi^ubtle  and  disino;enuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the 
body  of  Origen(95)  bad  been  eaten  by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held 
the  pre*extstence,  was  in  the  hands  ot  its  Creator,  but  his  writings  were  eageHy 


(8B)  Forth*  nllgion  and  htalofy  ef  tbe  BuMritant,  omralt  Bami«e,  Hlttoim  det  Jaift,  a  teamed  and 
Impartial  work. 

Bltaated  in  a 
▼allay  bntwean  the  barren  Ebal,tiie  aiountaln  of  eur«in|  to  the  north,  the  fruitful  (^erixiMf  or  tiaoan- 
lain  of  curaiog  lo  Um  loutta,  lea  or  eleven  boun'  travel  from  Jeruaalcm.  See  Maondrel,  Joutney  flroon 
Aleppo,  &c.  p.  59— S3, 


mpaniai  wot  it. 
(t9)  Sichein,  Neapolia,  Naploui,  the  ancient  and  modem  seat  of  the  Samarltani,  to  i 
alley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  mountain  of  eunjn|  to  the  north,  the  fruitful  Geriu 
tin  of  curaiog  lo  Um  loutta,  lea  or  eleven  boun'  tnvel  from  Jeruaalcm.    See  Maondrel,  J 
ileppo,  &c.  p.  59— S3, 

(90)  l>rueop.  Aneedot  e.  11,  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  1S3,  John  Malala,  Chron.  torn.  U.  p.  flS.    I 
to  obeervation,  half  philoanphical,  half  enperatltioui,  that  the  protrlnee  which  had  been  rnloed  by  the 
jlfoiry  of  Justinian  wan  the  eauie  through  which  the  Mahometana  penetmted  into  the  empire. 

f9l)  The expremliin  of  Procoplua  ia  remarkable:  »  yep  m  tioKu  ^evof  mifOpum¥  <imu,  tp^Y^n^Vt  avre 
icim  ot  rtXtvrmrrtt  nxoiof  wrts.    Aneedot.  c  13. 

(IM)  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  338,  and  Um  original  evidence  of  Uie  lawa  of  Jualinian.  During  the 
fliet  yeara  of  hit  reign,  Baroniua  himaeif  to  in  extreme  good  humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courtedf  the  ' 
'  popfif  till  he  got  them  into  hie  power. 

(93)  Procopiui,  Aneedoc  c  13,  Evagriua,  I.  !▼.  c.  10.  If  th*  eodeilaatfeal  never  read  the  leeret  btot^ 
riaii,  their  common  aoepteion  provea  at  ieaA  Uie  general  hatred. 

(94)  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acta  of  the  fifth  general  eounell  of  Constantinople 
aupply  much  useleaa,  though  auUientic,  koowtodge  (Coocil.  tom.  vl.  p.  1—419).  The  (iroek  Evagriua  to 
leae  enpioua  and  correct  (I.  iv.  c  38,)  than  three  xealous  Aft%c9M»^  Facundus  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  lrl« 
bus  eapitdis,  which  are  most  correctly  paUlslied  by  Sirmonrf),  Uberatun  (in  his  Breviaruin,  c.  93,  S3, 
94,)  and  Victor  Tunnunensto  In  his  Chrontole  (in  tom.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Cantoii,  p.  330—334).  The  Liber 
PnntlAcaHs,  or  Anastasius  (In  Viglllo,  Pelagio,  Jbc.)  to  original  /teliaii  evidence.  The  modem  reader 
will  derive  amne  Infoimation  from  Dupin  (Bibiiot.  Eedes  tom.  v.  p.  180-^907,)  and  Baanage  (Hist,  da 
rEgliae,  torn.  i.  p.  519— Ml) ;  yet  the  latter  to  too  firmly  reaotved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  charactar 
of  the  popee. 

(^  Oriaen  had  Indenl  too  great  a  propenelty  to  Imitate  the  irXayi;  and  Svwt$ua  of  the  old  phltoao- 
phara  (Jusilnlan.  ad  Mennam,  in  Coneil.  tom.  vi.  p.  356).  Hto  moderate  opinions  were  toe  repugnant  to 
the  seal  of  the  ctkuich,  and  he  waa  fbund  guilty  of  the  hereay  of  reason. 
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jwnned  bj  the  monks  of  Palestine.  In  these  writinf^  the  ^piefcnif  eye  of  J» 
tinian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical  errors :  and  the  primitive  doctor,  is 
the  comoany  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato»  was  devoted  by  the  cleigy  to  tbe  cter* 
nUy  of  beli-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  ibii 
precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedoo.  Tbe 
lathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  ;(96)  and  their  justice  or  indulgence  had  restored  both  Tfaeodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  C!aessa,  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  But  tbe  cba- 
ractersof  th€»e  Oriental  bishops  were  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy;  tbe 
first  had  been  the  master,  the  two  others  were' tbe  friends,  of  Nestorius:  ibeir 
most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  ikne  diaptm; 
and  the  condemnation  of  their  memoiy  must  involve  the  honour  of  a  synod, 
whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence  by  the  Caiholk 
world.  If  these  oishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  annibilated  in  tbe 
sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the  clamour,  wbk^ 
after  a  hundred  years  was  raised  over  their  ^rave.  If  they  were  already  in 
the  fangsof  the  demon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  agigravatednorassoiigied 
by  human  indostiy.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  tbev  enjored  the 
rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theological  insedi 
who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremoit  of  these  insect^ 
tbe  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps 
without  discerning  the  true  motives  of  Theoidora  and  her  ecclesiastical  fadkn. 
Tbe  victims  were  no  loneer  subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of 
his  edicts  could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  thederryoftbeEast 
to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  sotne  besi* 
tat  ion,  consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council,  (if  ibtee 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  siity-five  oishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople: 
and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  (he  three  chapters  were  separated 
ftom  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  tbe  prince  of  daik- 
ness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jeafoiis  of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  tbe 
synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and  if  they  bad  fo«K;ht  as  they  usually  did  under  tbe  stand- 
ard of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailea  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanitr. 
But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in  th^  hands  of  tbe  enemy :  the  throne  of  SL 
Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  tbe  oowaroice, 
of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  tbedespotam 
of  Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostacy  provoked  tbe  ii|if| 
nation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could  he  found  wbo  would 
impo^  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  Pel»gius.  Tet  the  pene- 
verance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to  their  adversaries  tbe  appellation 
of  schismatics :  the  lllyrian,  the  African,  and  Italian  churches,  were  oppressed 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  mimarf 
force,(97)  the  distant  Barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  VaticaD,  and  n 
the  period  of  a  centuiy,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure 
angle  of  the  Venetian  province.(98)  But  the  religious  discontent  of  tbe  Italtf^ 
had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Romans  ts^ 
•elves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  govenooeotf  a 
their  Byzantine  tyrant. 
[A.  D.  564].    Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  oioe  proc^ 

(90)  Bun««e  (PneihL  p.  11-14,  ad  torn.  t.  Antlq.  LmL  CbbIi,)  hu  fUrty  w«iflMd  tbe  f^^ 
tnnocencA  of  Theodore  of  MopnieiUa.  If  he  compoeed  10,000  voloiiMe,  u  many  eiro»  *^S,  rm 
ehariiabte  allowance.  In  aU  Uie  nibeequent  cntnlMuce  of  heiwiarch%  he  alooe,  wiihootB* "!* 
brethren,  ia  included ;  and  ii  ia  the  doty  o?  AMinan  (lihUoL  OrtenL  loaUv.  p.  9Q»-0070  «» i**"^  ^ 


■laatknl  htainry.    It  would  have  been  curluui  and  impartial.  ^.^^^  ..ail 

(96)  The  Uehopt  of  the  pntriarchateof  Aquilela  were  reconciled  by  pope  Hooorlaa,  A.  D.  OS("!t5{ 
Annali  d* Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  376) ;  but  they  aaain  ralapaed,  and  Um  ■chlaai  ww  not  flnaUy  c'V'*"?^!^. 
098.  Fourteen  yeara  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overloolMd  the  lUih  nsMnl  coaodi «»-  '^ 
<empluoanUauce  (liU.  ConslL  Toletan.  in  CooclL  lorn.  vil.  9. 4fi7--4M) 
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d  fixinr  DI8  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
offended  by  the  sh'^htest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  a^c,  he 
transsrressed  the  measure  of  temperate  heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  ncU  less  than 
the  Catholics,  were  scandalized  by  his  declaration  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible,  and  that  his  nianboo<i  was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infir- 
mities, the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  Th'isjantastic  opinion  was  anno  meed 
in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  seasonable  departure, 
the  clei|i:y  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to  persecute,  and 
the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bi.snop  of  Treves,  secure 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  ot  the  East  in  the  lar>- 

fuage  of  authority  and  affection.  *^  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your 
aptism  and  your  creed!  Let  not  your  g^ray  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy. 
Recall  your  fathers  from  exile,  and  your  tolTowers  from  perdition.  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall 
and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy  what  you 
have  taught :  unless  you  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  1  have  erred,  I  nave  sinned, 
anathema  to  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Culyches,  you  will  deliver  your  soul  to  the 
same  flames  in  which  they  will  etemally  burn."  He  died  and  made  nosign.(99) 
His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  reigns  of 
his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tilierius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare  though  furtuiiate  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  £ast.(100) 
[A.  D.  629]  The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  acting 
on  themselves;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thoug-ht : 
yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential 
to  a  rational  and  conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom  he 
adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  ^  double 
will.  They  replied  in  the  sin£:ular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profession  of 
a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught 
even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves.(lOl^  The  experiment  was  tried  without 
eflfect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance  ot 
a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the 
prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpreta- 
tion :  to  either  nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct 
energy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the 
human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.(l02)  The  disease  was 
attended  with  the  customary  symptoms ;  out  the  Greek  cleigy,  as  if  satiated 
with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel  into 
the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  themselves  monothrlites 
(asserters  of  this  unity  of  will),  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions 
as  superfluous ;  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  prudence  and  charity  of  the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence  was  successively 
imposed  by  the  eethens  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  or  model  of  his 
grandson  doostans  :(103)  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity 

(W)  NIeetlas  litohop  ofTre^ei  (Gooctl.  tom.  W.  p.  511^513),  Im  Mnuelf.  iru  niMt  of  Uie  Galilean  pr«  • 
late*  (Grejror.  Epiit.  I.  vU.  tp.  5,  In  ConcU.  tnin.  vi.  p.  1007,)  waa  Mparaied  flrom  the  oommunion  of  tha 
four  pattiareha  by  hla  rafuaal  u»  condana  Um  Uiree  etaapten.  Baroniua  almoat  proooanoaa  Um  daianaUMi 
ofJuaiiiilan  (A.  f).  SftS,  No. 6). 

(100)  Aftar  relaciiiff  the  laai  hareay  of  Juatlnian  0-  iv.  e.  »,  40, 41,)  and  die  edict  of  hla  anoeeMor  (L  v. 
a.  3).  the  remainder  of  the  hiatnry  of  Evagriua  ia  Ailed  with  eWll,  inateadorecclealaatlcal,  evenia, 

(101)  Thia  exlraofdinary,  and  perhapa  ineonalatant,  doetrine  of  the  Neatorfaoa,  bad  been  obaRrred  by 
La  Croae  (Chriatianieme  dea  Indea,  tom.  I.  p.  19,  90),  and  ia  more  fully  ezpoaed  by  Abulpharaglua 
(BiblioL  Orient,  torn.  li.  p.  999.  RIaL  Dynait.  p.  91,  vera.  Ladn  Pocock,)  and  Aaveoian  MmaelrCtoin.  W. 
p.  918).  They  leem  Ignorant  that  they  mi^ht  alle^  the  poalUva  authority  of  the  ectheaia.  'O  inapat 
Ncreaia;  uuvep  jioipwr  rm  Buav  nt  Kvfun  amvOpuwtimvt  «w  tvo  U9ayuvvt»s  (the  common  reproach  <d 
the  Mnnophyaltea,)  iv9  utknitara  rmtrttv  U9U»  mc  crvX/i^^c,  rwmntw  it  mvro  BuXiov  rwy. ...ova 
9P9CVWP  tSUmifC    Coneil.  U4n.  vii.  p.  905. 

(103)  See  the  orthodox  niilh  In  Petavlua  (Dof  mata  Theoloc.  tom.  v.  1. 1x.  c  6—10,  p.  433—447),  all  tha 
daptba  of  thia  eontroverqr  are  founded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maximua  and  Pyrrhua  (ad  caleetn 
tom.  vlil.  Anna!.  Baron,  p.  7S5— 794),  which  rolaiei  a  real  conference,  and  produced  aa  a  abort- lived 
aoovenion. 

(103)  ImpUialmaffl  acttaeaim      acalaroaum  typum  (ConoO.  torn*  «il  9  3880  dlaboUoc  opanUonii 
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or  reluctaDce  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch.    But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm  :  in  the 
lang^::ge,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detectcHi  a 
latent  nen^y ;  and  the  obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign  vras  retracted  and  censured  oy  the  boMer  ig^norance  of  his  successors. 
They  condemned  the  execrable  and  aooniinable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites, 
who  revived  the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they  signed  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  reter;  the  ink  was  mii^Ied 
with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted 
that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and  affright.    As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  western  church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Lateran  synod  anathema 
tized  the  jperfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the  Greeks :  one  hundred  and  five 
oishops  ot  Italy,  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  repro- 
bate bis  wicked  tvpe  and  the  impious  ecthenso(  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound 
the  authors  and  tneir  adherents  with  the  twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the 
apostates  from  the  church,  and  the  organs  of  the  devil.    Such  an  insult  under 
toe  tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.    Pope  Martin  ended  his  days 
on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Cbersonesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot 
Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his 
right  hand.(104)    But  the  same  invincible  spirit  survived  in  their  successoiSi 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  aveniced  their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the 
disgrace  of  the  three  chapters.    The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  by  the 
sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  palace  and  in  the  presence  oft 
new  Constantine,  a  descendant  of  Heraclius.    The  royal  convert  converted 
the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops ;( 105)  the  dissenters,  with 
their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  tne  spiritual  and  temporal 
pains  of  heresy;  the  East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West; 
and  the  creeci  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  eveiy  age, 
that  two  wills  or  encigies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  majuty 
of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacon, 
and  three  bishops ;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel,  nor 
treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade  ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  aiti 
they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechism 
of  bis  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers,    rerhaps  the  monb 
and  people  of  Constant  inople(  106)  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which 
it  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the  two ;  and  the  suspicion  is  countenanced 
by  the  unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  thb  qusirel 
to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.   W  bile  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  profxised 
a  more  summaiy  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to  life :  the  prelates  assisted 
at  the  trial,  but  the  acknowledged  failure  may  ser^'e  to  indicate,  that  the 

Sissions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
onothelites.  In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed 
and  slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of  revei^  and 
dominion :  tne  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the 
original  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their 
patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released 
from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted 
by  the  orthodox  successors  of  Baixlane8,and  the  fine  problems  of  the  iocanatioo 

genlmlM  (fori,  ^tmdna^  w  dm  the  Qntk  YtPi^mu,  in  tlie  original,  Coneil.  p.  363, 364,)  are  tbe  czpNi- 
""       ""'       '"  The  epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Amandus.  a  Galilean  blabop,  f^pff'***"  tte 


alouof  Ui«  xvliith  anathema. 

Monothelliee  and  their  lieresy  with  eqiiaJ  vlriilenoe  (p.  392). 

(104)  The  tiifllnlnn  of  Martin  and  Maximue  are  deKribed  wlih  pathetic  itmpllcUf  in  the  orlfhial  lei- 
ten  and  acta  (ConelT.  torn.  vil.  p.  63—78,  Baron.  Annal.  Ecclet.  A.  D.  656,  Nn.  8,  eC  annoa  rafaMqaeM. 
Tet  the  chaatiiement  of  their  diaoiiedienoe,  gippta  and  ctofuiTt  ctuoftot,  had  been  prerloualir  annouaerf 
Id  the  Type  ofConttant  (Coneil.  torn.  vil.  p.  MO). 

(105)  Butyrhiui  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  368,)  moat  erroneously  Puppmies  that  the  IS4  bishopa  of  tbe  1 
Synf  d  transported  themselves  to  Ck>nstantloople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  tbe  168  Greeks,  thus  eat 
the  sixth  eounell  of  209  rsihere. 

(106)  The  MonotlieHte  Constans  was  hated  by  all  Sta  rot  ravra  isays  Thiwphanes,  Chron.  p  » 

2iffic9n  ff^pa  rrapa  iravr(i>v.    When  the  Monothellte  monic  failed  In  his  miracle,  the  people  shootsd,  • 
«(  Mft^oifot  (C-oncil.  inin.  vU.  p.  1039).   But  this  v/as  a  natural  and  transient  emotion ;  ana  I  mudi  tar 
Ami  the  latter  la  an  antlclpatum  of  otthodozy  In  the  good  peoftfe  of  Connainiiiopla. 
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ir«re  fotgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  vbible  quami  of  the  worship  of 

images.(107) 

Before  the  end  of  the  seTenth  ceoturft  the  creed  of  the  incarnattoiiy  which 
bad  been  deBned  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  uniformly  preached  in  the 
remote  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  :(108)  the  same  ideas  were  entertained, 
or  rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians  whose  lituiey 
was  performed  in  the  Gre^k  or  the  Latin  tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible 
splendour,  bestowed  an  imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but 
in  the  East,  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honourable  name  of  MMiUes  or 
Royalists  ;(l09)  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture, 
reason,  or  tradition,  had  b^n  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  themselves  the  slaves  of 
the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  viijgin 
bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submisskm, 
nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of 
freedom.  Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monojpbysites 
degenerated  into  rebels  and  fug^itives  ;  and  the  most  ancient  and  usetui  allies 
of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the 
enemy,  of  the  Christians.  Language,  .the  leading  principle  which  unites  or 
separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of  the  East, 
by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of  intercourse 
and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colo- 
nies, and,  above  all,  their  eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the 
most  perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the  body  of  the 
people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national 
idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confiyned  to  the 
rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,(110)  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of  poetry 
and  argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected  by  the  speech  or  learning 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  Barbaric  tormies,  which  have  been  revived  in  the 
studies  of  modem  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  Ethiopic,  are  con- 
sedrated  in  the  service  of  their  respective  churches;  and  their  theology  b 
enriched  by  domestic  versions(lll)  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most 

(107)  Tbe  hlsUny  of  Monochelltinn  mar  b«  found  In  Um  sett  of  Uie  Srnodi  of  Rome  (ton.  Til.  p.  77^ 
Sas.  601—606,)  and  Oooataniinopie  (p.  60D— 1499).  Baronliu  extracted  tome  original  documenla  from 
tAo  Vatican  library ;  and  hia  ehioooln^  la  recUlled  by  the  diUgence  of  Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (BIMIo- 
Chftque  Ecdea.  torn,  rl  p.  S7— 71,)  and  Baanage  (Hlai.  de  I'EgUae,  torn.  i.  p.  541— 55S,)  aiford  a  lolerabte 
abridgment. 

(106)  In  the  Lateran  aynod  of  679,  Wilfrid^  Anglo-Saxon  Mahop,  anbaeribed  pro  omnI  Aqnilonati  parte 
BrilanniB  et  Hibemi«.aii«  ab  Angloraro  et  Brittonam,  necnon  Scotorum  et  Pletonim  gentiboa  colebantnr 
(EddluB,  in  Vlt.  St.  Wilfid,  c  31,  apud  Pagi,  CrlUca,  tom.  iil.  p.  88).  Theodore  (magna  inaul*  Brittan- 
nis  archiepiflcopaa  et  pblloaophue)  was  tons  expected  at  Rome  (Concil.  lom.  vii.  p.  714) ;  but  be  contented 
himaeif  with  holding  (A.  D.  680,)  bia  provincial  aynod  of  Hatlleld,  In  which  be  received  tiie  decraea  of 
pope  Martin  and  the  firat  Lateral]  council  agahiat  the  Moooihelltea.  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  507,  ice.)  Theo- 
dore, a  monk  of  Tanua  In  Citicla,  had  been  named  to  the  priman^  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  (A.  D.  688. 
•  See  Barontus  and  Pagi),  whose  esteem  for  hia  learning  and  piety  waa  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his 
national  character--ne  quid  contrarlum  verltati  fldei,  Grceoram  more,  in  eccleaiam  cui  preesiet  Intro* 
daeerot.  The  Cillcian  waa  aent  ftom  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Beda 
HiaL  IBcclea.  Angiorum,  I.  Iv.  c.  1).  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine ;  and  tbe  same  creed  of  tbe  incar- 
nation has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  tlie  modern  pilmatea,  wboae  aound  nnderstand- 
\ttM  is  p«fhapa  aeldom  ei^aied  with  that  abatruae  mystery. 

(109)  This  name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin.  It  waa  invented  by 
the  Jacobltea,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometana;  but  ft  waa  accepted  without 
■hanne  by  tbe  CathoUca,  and  is  (Vequently  used  In  the  Annala  of  Eutycblus  (Aaseman.  BIbliot  Orient 
lom.  f  i.  p.  507,  Ifcc.  tom.  iil.  p.  355,  Renandot.  Hist  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  110).  'H/i«tf  i^Xoi  rs 
BiffiXcwf,  was  the  acclamation  of  the  fhthers  of  Constantinople  (Concil.  tom.  vii.  p.  765). 

(IIU)  The  Syriac,  which  the  na-ives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  waa  divided  into  three  dialecta 
1.  The  Jlrammanj  as  it  was  refined  at  Edeasa  and  the  citiea  of  Mesopotamia.  8.  The  PaUtthu^  which 
waa  used  In  Jeruralem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.    3.  The  JVa^aOtfati,  the  rustle  Idiom  of  the 


moantaios  of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of  Irak  (Oregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist  I^nast  p.  11).  On  Um 
Syriac,  see  Ebed-Jesu  (Aaseman.  torn.  UL  p.  338,'  ^.),  wboae  prejudice  alone  could  prefer  It  to  llw 
Aribic 

(111)  I  ahall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  apoHs  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  Wetatein,  Aasemanpua^ 
Lttiolphus,  La  Crase,  whom  I  have  conaoliad  with  aome  care,   u  appeani  1.  Tkdt  of  att  the  vavaoM 
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popular  fathers.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  i . 
of  controveisy»  first  kindled  by  a  sennon  of  Kestorius,  still  bums  in  the  trasom 
of  the  East ;  and  the  hostile  communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  their  founders.  In  ihe  most  abject  slate  of  ignorance,  poveHy,  and  servitude, 
the  Neatorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
cherish  the  toleration  of  tiieir  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to  anatha 
matize,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus ;  on  tfie  other,  pope 
Leo  and  the  council  of  Cbalcedon.  The  weight  which  they  cast  into  the 
downfal  of  the  Eastern  empire  demands  our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be 
amused  with  the  various  prospects  'of,  L  The  Nestorians.  IL  The  Jacob- 
ites.(i'2)  III.  The  Maroniles.  IV.  The  Armenians.  V.  The  Coots;  and, 
VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common :  but  of  the 
latter,  each  is  disciiminated  by  the  use  .of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  roodero 
natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing  with 
their  ancestors :  and  the  Ciiristians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  reject  the 
religitm,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time 
has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts,  and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West, 
the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation. 

I.  Both  HI  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy  of  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The  oriental  bishops,  who  at  Epbesus  had 
resisted  to  his  face  the  arro^nce  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions. 
The  same  prelates  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  without  a  murmur,  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon :  the  power  of  the  Monophysites  recoiKJled  ttiem  with  (be 
Catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibilitr  of  belief ;  and 
their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.  Their 
dissentid^  brethren, less  moderate  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal 
laws ;  and  as  early  as  the  rei^n  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  chnrcfa 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those  limits 
they  bad  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty  and 
aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  notwithstandin|^  the  resistance  of  the  Maei, 
Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  re}>osed  unoer 
its  salutary  shade.  ^  The  CathoHcf  or  primate^  resided  in  the  capital :  in  kis 
synods,  and  in  thdr  diocesses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  cfeigy,  repre> 
sented  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  regular  hierarchy ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  incrcajc 
of  proselytes,  who  were  converted  Trom  the  Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  ibe 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  oi 
an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by 
the  missionaries  of  Syria :  and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were 
ck)sely  inter>voven  with  its  original  frame.  The  Catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  dependence  on  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  oriental  church. (1 13)  In  the  Persian 
school  of  Edessa,(114)  the  rising  generation  of  the  faithful  imoibed  their  theo- 
logical idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  volumes  ot 

which  are  eeUtbrated  by  the  (ktben,  it  If  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  extant  Ui  thetr  piiNlne  faitefrity. 
8.  TkM  the  Syriac  baa  the  beat  dahn;  and  that  the  conaeutof  the  oriental  eecia  la  a  proof  that  It  h  more 
ancient  than  their  ichinn. 

(118)  On  Uie  account  of  tiie  Monophyaitea  and  NeMoriani,  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  BibHoth^ne 
Orienulla  Clementino  Vatlcaiia  of  Joae|ih  Simon  AsKinannua.  That  teamed  Maronlte  waa  despatched 
ip  Uie  year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  vfait  the  monaateriea  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  In  eeareh  of  M98.  Ilia 
four  folio  volumea  publiabed  at  Rome,  1719— 17S8,  contain  a  part  onlv,  though  perhapa  the  nort  valaaWe. 
of  hia  extenai ve  project.  Ai  a  naiUe  and  aa  a  aeholar,  he  poaieand  the  Syrian  titeratiire ;  nod  tbouch  a 
dependent  of  Home,  he  wl* hee  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 

(U3)  See  the  Arabic  canona  of  Nice  In  th«  iran^lailon  of  Abraham  Eocbeleneli,  No.  37,38,39,40. 
Concll.  torn  it.  p.  335, 336,  edit.  VeneL  Tbeae  vulgar  UUea,  Mema  and  JlrMbUy  are  both  apocrTphal. 
The  eonncU  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canona  (Theodoret.  Hiat  Ecdea.  L  L  c  6),  and  ibe 
remainder,  lavanty  or  eighty,  were  collected  from  the  aynoda  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac  edition  of 
Maruthaa  la  no  kmnr  extant  (Asaeman.  Bibilot.  Oriental,  tom.  1.  p.  195,  torn.  III.  p.  74),  and  the  Arabic 
veralon  li  marked  with  many  recent  interpolationi.  Yet  thie  code  contalna  many  curioua  relka  of  eee^ 
alaatical  diadpline ;  and  aince  it  la  equally  revered  by  all  the  eaatem  oomrounlona,  it  waa  prohaMy  finiabed 
before  the  vchbim  of  Uie  Neatorians  and  Jacobitea.    Fabric.  Rlblttit  Grsc  torn.  xt.  p.  38&-367. 

(114)  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  il.  e.  5.  49,  ad  caioem.  Hiau  Ecdea.)  haa  noticed  Uiie  PeralAB  aeheol  of 
Edeiaa.    lie  aadent  splendour,  and  the  two  eras  of  ita  downfal  (A.  1).  43t  and  480}i  ars  daarlr  " 
Igr  AaaemuuiL    (BlbUoC.OrieuLtnn.Il.p.  40S,iU.p.376.37iB,iv.p.7O.994}. 
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Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the  apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyr- 
dom of  his  disciple  Nestorius  whose  person  .ind  ]an|^ag;e  were  equally  un 
known  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  oi  I  baa 
br«hop  of  £dessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians^  who,  in  the  svnod  of 
liTphesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  night  of 
the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the  Atliens  of  Syria, 
dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed  bv  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and 
revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monopby sites,  who,  under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  £ast,  provoked  their 
antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical  union 
of  the  two  persons  of  Christ.  Since  the  first  preachiiie  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens  and  apostates  who 
bad  embraced  the  religion,  and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditaiy 
foes  of  their  fountir.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited  their  dangerous 
correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy:  the  progress  of  the  schism  was  grate- 
ful to  the  jealous  pride  of  rerozes,  aiKl  ne  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful 
prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure 
the  fidelity  ot  his  Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims 
and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  1  he  Nestorians  composed  a  large  majority 
of  the  cleigy  and  people :  they  were  encouraged  by  tne  smile,  and  armed 
with  the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  Monophysites  or  Catholics,  con- 
firmed the  uniformitjr  of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Persia.(115) 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  principle  of 
reascm,  or  at  least  of  policy :  the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and 
gradually  foivotten;  houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of 
orphans  and  toundlings ;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  cleigy ;  and  the  number  of 
the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  pubfic  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests, 
the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  this  stamlard  of  natural  and 
religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provin^s  of  the 
Eastern  empire :  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  punislieo  by  the  emijgra- 
(ion  of  his  most  industrious  subjects ;  they  transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who  de8c>rved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the 
service  of  a  disceminj^  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nishirvan  and  bis  fiercer  grand- 
son, were  assisted  Wiih  advice,  and  money,  and  troops,  bj  the  desperate  secta- 
ries who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East ;  their  zeal  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches :  but  when  those  cities  and  churches 
were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign  ally.  But  th^  seem- 
ing tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  over- 
thrown. They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of  oriental  despotism  :  their 
enmity  to  Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel,  and 
a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and 
Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  a  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  CaihoUc^  and 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  con- 
ditions which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in 
Penia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  incapable  of 
pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the  authority  ot  the  holy  synods : 
out  he  flattered  himself  that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  teniporai  bene- 
fits of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  ex- 
citing their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been  burned  at  Paris  arid  protected  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

015)  A  diiwrtatloa  on  the  atate  of  Uie  Neftoriant  huflwelled  In  the  handi  of  Aieemannl  to  a  Alo 
volume  offlSO  page*,  and  Ms  leara<Hl  rewarchea  are  dlgerted  In  Itie  moA  lucid  older.  Beeldee  thli  Ibortli 
volume  of  the  BMMMnu  Orientalit.  the  eitraeta  In  Uie  three  Draeedlng  lomei  (loai.  I.  pw  SBO^  tt.  ^  JM 
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[A.  D.  500— ItOO.J  The  desire  of  graining  Bouls  for  God,  and  sulgecis  hi 
the  church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  priests. 
From  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  northi  the 
east,  and  the  south ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospei  was  fashioned  and  painted 
with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac  theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  accordini^  to  the 
report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,(116)  Christianity  was  successively  preached  to 
the  Bactrians,  the  tiiips,  the  rersians,  the  Indians,  the  Peisarmenians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Elamites :  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in 
the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyia.  The  pepper  coast  oi 
Malabar,  and  the  isles  ot  the  ocean,  Socolora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with 
an  increasing  multitude  of  Christians,  and  the  bishops  and  cleigr  of  those 
sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  from  the  Catholic  of  Babylon.  In 
a  subsequent  age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had 
confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The 
missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the 
rovine  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus 
and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.-  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those 
illiterate  shepherds :  to  those  sanguinaiy  warriors,  they  recommended  bunianity 
and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have 
received  at  their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and  the 
fame  of  PretUr  or  Presbyter  John(117)  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Eu- 
rope. The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent, 
he  should  abstain  from  animal  tood,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  com  nor  wine.  In  their  progress  bv  sea  and 
land,  the  Nestonans  entered  China  by  the  port  of  Canton  and  tne  nortiiem  resi- 
dence of  Sigan.  Unlike  the  senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the 
characters  of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason 
of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode  of  pc^ular  superstitioiu 
They  cherished  and  thej^  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India :  bul 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and  alter  a 
short  vicissitude  of  favour  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance 
and  oblivion.(ll8)  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was 
diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those 
of  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin  comrou- 
nion8.(II9)  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishops  composed  their  hie- 
rarchy^ but  several  of  these  were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  darker  of  the 
way,  from  the  duty  of  personal  attenoance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  teveiy  six 

(1161  Bee  the  Topognphia  Chrittlam  of  Cotmei,  surnamed  Indlcopleiitiee,  or  tiw  Indiaa  NaTinlor(I 
Hi.  p.  178, 179, 1.  zi.  p.  337).  The  entire  work,  of  which  lome  curious  eztracte  may  be  fouad  io  rhodus 
(cod.  xxzvi.  p.  9, 10,  ediL  Hoeechel),  Tbevenol  (In  the  1ft  Part  of  bis  Relaiioos  des  Voyaf  ns,  kjc)  aad 
Fabricius  (Bibllou  Grec.  I  lii.  c.  25,  torn.  U.  p.  603--617,}  has  been  published  by  father  llnaUlraeDB,  at 
Parts,  1707,  In  Uie  Nova  Collectio  Patrum  (torn.  IL  p.  113-t346).  It  was  the  design  of  the  aatbor  to  con- 
fute the  impious  heresy  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  eailh  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  obkiog  taUe,  ai  It  if 
represented  In  the  Scriptures  (I.  U.  p.  138).  But  the  nonsense  of  the  roonli  b  mingled  with  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  traveller,  who  performed  his  voyage  A.  D.  SSS,  and  itublished  nis  book  at  Aiexaadria 
A.  D.  547  (1. 11.  p.  140, 141,  Moniihueon,  PnefkL  c  S).  The  Nesiorianism  of  Cosmaa,  unknown  to  bia 
learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La  Grose  (Cbristianlsoio  des  Indai,  torn.  L  p.  40-^55),  and  li  eoolimed  by 
Aieemanni.    BiblioL  Orient  torn.  Iv.  p.  605, 60ft. 

(117)  In  its  long  prttgiess  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Bac  the  story  of  Prester  John  evaporated  u  a 
monstrous  (Uile,  of  which  some  features  have  been  b^rruwpd  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet  (HisL  Genealo 
gique  des  Tartares, P.  li.  p.  4S,  RieL de  Gengiscan,  p.  3t,fcc.),and  were  Itnoranlly  translbrred  by  the P«Htn 
gueae  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  (Ludolph,  Hist.  Aibiup.  Comment.  1.  ii.  c  i).  Yet  h  is  probaUethat 
in  the  xlth  and  zttUi  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed  by  Uie  horde  of  Kor&lies(d*lleibekiC, 
p.  SS6.  U15. 959.    Assemanni,  tom.  iv.  p.  468—504).* 

(118)  The  Chrirtlaniiy  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  oentory,  b  Invincibly  |itoved 
by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence  (Aaaemannl,  BiUioth.  Orient  tom.  Ir.  p. 
502-553,  Mem.  de  rAcademie  des  Inseripu  tom.  xxx.  p.  80»-8l9).  The  inscription  of  Siganfu,  wMeh 
describes  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Nestorian  church  from  the  first  roissina,  A.  D.  636,  to  the  current  year  ISl, 
Is  accused  of  fortery  by  La  Grose,  Voltaire,  4tc.  who  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  eiinning,  while  they 
are  afraid  of  a  Jesttltical  fraud.t 

(119)  Jacobite  et  Nestorianc  pluren  quam  OrsM-.i  et  Latlni.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist  HieRMol.  L  h. 
c.  76,  p.  lOflS,  m  ilie  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are  given  bv  Tbomaasln,  DtKipline  de  rJSifitt, 
tom.  i.  p.  179:         « 
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yea^  they  shmdd  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Calkolie  or  patriarch 
of  BabyMife»  a  vafue  api>eliatjon»  which  haa  been  successively  applied  to  the 
loyal  fteciU  oi"  Sdfcuciay  Ctesipbon,  and  fiaedad.  These  remote  branches  are 
lon^  siiice  ^^itlie^i^iy  and  the  old  |>atriarchartn]nk(l20)  is  now  divided  by  the 
Eluaha  of  Mosu3»  the  representatives,  ainiost  in  lineal  descent,  of  ttie  genuine 
ana  primitive  succession,  the  Jof^hi  of  Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,(12l)  and  the  Simeotu  of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt  at  the 
head  of  for^  thousand  families,  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Sophists  of  Persia.  The  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  is  allowed  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are 
confounded  with  the  roost  learned  or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 
[A.  D.  883].  According  to  the  lee^end  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas.(l22)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  his  shrine,  per- 
haps in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  caiTfo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal 
of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertamed  tne  largest  projects  of  trade  and  dis- 
coverjr.(i23)  When  the  Portuguese  first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the 
CbrisiiansotSt.  Thomas  had  been  seated  fur  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
the  difference  of  their  character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign 
race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  fxissibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hm- 
dostan :  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched  • 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nain  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and 
their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the 
king  of  Cochin  and  the^aroorin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sove- 
reign, but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of 
Aneainala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  Metropolitan  of  India,  but  his 
real  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  be  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  religion  would 
have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe,  they  adhered, 
like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and  the 
bisliops  whom  be  ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land 
to  reach  their  diocess  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  the  Syriac  lituigy,  the 
names  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piously  commemorated ;  they  united 
their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ;  the  title  of  Mother  of 
God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice 
the  honoLrs  of  the  Virgin  Maty,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
almost  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  eoddess.  When  ner  image  was  first  presented 
to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  Christians^ 
not  idolaters !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Their  separation  from  the  western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  ot 
the  improvements  or  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  with 

tl30)  The  dMrion  of  tiie  patriarehAte  maybe  traced  In  the  BlUiotfieea  Ovlent  of  AflflemaiiiiLtom. 
I^jk  S»-540,  torn.  iL  p.  457,  Ac.  torn.  lU.  p.  603,  p.  flSl-OS,  tom.  iv.  p.  1M-1«)»  p.  493,  p.  ttS 

(ISO  The  pompooi  lantuage  of  Borne  on  the  MbmlMlon  of  a  NeMorian  palrlarcb,  k  elegantly  repie- 
•cnted  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra-Paolo,  Babylon,  NlneTeli,  Arbeia,  and  tbotroptiieeof  AJeiaoder,  Taurii, 
and  Gcbntana.  the  Tigris  and  Indue. 

asS)  The  Indian  miarionary  SLThomaa,  an  apostla,  a  Manlcb«aB,  or  an  Amenlan  merchant  (La 
Croxe,  ChrlsUaninne  dee  Indet,  tom.  1.  p.  57—700  waa  (pmoua,  taotrever,  ai  evly  ■>  the  time  of  Jerom 
(nd  Marceliam,  epiet.  148).  Marco  Polo  waa  informed  on  the  apot  that  be  auflbred  martyrdom  in  the  city 
of  Maabar,  or  Ifelinpour,  a  leaicue  only  fW>ra  Madraa  (d'Anviile,  Ecdaiiciaaemena  aur  l*Inde,  p.  195), 
where  the  Portugueae  founded  an  episcopal  church  undnr  the  name  of  St  Tbom^.  and  where  the  aalat 
performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  be  waa  oUeaoed  by  the-  peolbne  netghbourhood  of  the  Engliah  (La 
Croze,  tom.  li.  p.  7—10). 

(133)  Neither  the  author  of  tiie  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  883,)  nor  Winiam  of  Halmsbury  (de  6eale» 
Regum  Angliie,  1. 11.  c  4,  p.  44,)  were  capable  In  the  twelfUi  centary,  of  Inventing  thia  extraordlnaiy  fbot; 
they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  mntivea  and  meaaurea  of  Alfred :  and  their  haaty  noiioe  aervea  only 
to  provoke  our  curioalty.  William  of  Malmsbory  (bela  the  difllcuhy  of  the  enierprlse.  quod  quhrla  in  hoe 
SBculo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  auapect  that  the  Engliah  ambaaaadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  |ja 
Egypt.  The  royal  author  haa  not  enrtebed  bla  Onwiua  (see  BaniogUm'a  MiaceUaaiea),  wllk  aa Indian 
*a  well  aa  a  Scandinavian  voyage. 

Vot.  III.— T 
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the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century,  would  equaDjr  disappoint  the  pn^ 
dices  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  oi  the  niimsterd  of  Koioe 
to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  seFeral  of  bis 
bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  cfiice.  The  flock,  without  a  shep- 
herd, was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuf^oese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  vf&itatJoo  ct 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which  be  nivsided,  consume 
mated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion,  and  rigorously  iinpoMd  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  ibe 
strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nes 
torius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  unaer  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  who  invaded  the  see  of  Aiigamala  cm- 
Crangarav.  Sixty  tears  of  servitude  aixl  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry 
of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  rel^ion  of 
their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  ihej 
had  abused :  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  Christians  were  pomted  aeainst  their 
'ailing  tyrants ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  oTbi^op,  till 
a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gif^  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from 
the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Neslo- 
rian  creed  is  freely  professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies 
of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if  oppression  be  less 
mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.(lS4) 

II.  The  histoiy  of  the  Monophjsites  is  less  copious  and  mterestmg  than  that 
of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaden 
surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith 
was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Sevenis  patriarch  of  Antiocb ;  be  con- 
demned; in  the  style  of  Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
ches,  maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  hodj  of  Christ,  and  con- 
strained the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.(l26)  But  the 
approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party 
was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so  trifling 
a  difference:  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  oelief  of  his  creed,  and  bis  re^ 
was  pollutea  with  the  blood  of  three  hundred  and  fif\y  monks,  who  were  slam, 
not  perhaps  without  provocation  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.f  1S6) 
The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East :  Seve- 
rus  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,(l37)  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Mel- 
chites  of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  e»fat 
hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,(128)  and  notwithstanding  the  ambi- 

(194)  ConeemlM  the  Chrivtlaos  of  8t  Thomas,  sre  Amantnwu  Bibllot  Orient,  torn.  It.  p.  901—197 
435--451,  G«ddet*s  Church  Hiatory  of  Malabar ;  and  above  aU,  La  Croxe,  HiMolre  du  Chrtotwiiiim  dea 
Indea,  In  two  vola.  ISdio.  La  Have,  1796,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  Tbejr  have  drawn  fran  ih% 
aame Muree, Uie Portoguero and ItaOaa namrtivea;  and UieprejQdioeiof  Uie Jeaaiia areaufioieD4f  «w- 
rected  by  tboae  of  Uie  proteatanta.* 

(US)  Oi9v  ttirny  ilvvAiVrAK  ia  the  enneaBlos  of  Theodore,  in  hfa  treatiae  of  the  incanatieo,  p.  915 
t47,  as  he  ta  quoted  by  La  Croae  (Hlat.  on  Chrtadaninne  d*£thiople  ec  d^Araoenlft,  p.  35),  who  exctaJm^ 
perbapa  loo  hastily,  "  Quel  pitoyable  ralaaonemenl '.*'  Renaudot  baa  touched  (IIlaL  Patrwreh  Alei.  pb 
197—138,)  the  oriental  accounta  of  Sevenn;  and  hla  mtbenlie  ereed  anay  be  Ibund  in  Uie  epiaOe  of  Jiiha, 
Ibe  JaooMie  patriarch  of  Antlooh,  Ia  the  ilh  ^entory,  to  Ua  brother  Mennaa  of  Aksaadiin  CAwaian, 
Btbiiot  Orient  toon.  U.  ^  ia»-141). 

(liS)  Eplat.  Archimandritaram  et  Mouehornni  Syrte  Secands  ad  Papain  HomladaBi,  Condi,  toan  v 
p.  8B&-S0B.  The  courage  of  St.  Mmb,  nt  leo  anlmoMia,  will  Jortlfy  the  aoeplclon  thai  the  anna  of  than 
monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  deAnaivo.  (Barontoa,  A.  D.  513,  No.  7, 4ce.) 


(1«7)  Assemanni  (Bibllot  Orient  toBi.  11.  p.  10-46,)  and  La  Croae  (Christlaniaane  d'Ethiopte^_p.  3 
10,)  win  supply  the  hbrtory  of  Xenalaa,  or  Pbiloienna,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hlerapolia,  in  SyriL  Be  i 

irofa  ver8i< 
lied  by  Just 

^^-ftv  his  trid,  saya  Liberatus  (Brev.  c  19)-^hat  bis  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  saya  Evagrins  (I.  ivTc  I). 


40,)  win  supply  the  history  of  Xenaiaa,  or  Pbiloienoa,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hlerapolia,  in  SyriL 
'"    Syriac  languaM,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  Uie  New  Testain 
1  titles  of  fifty-ibur  biahons,  ^ 
d  Asaeman.  torn.  U.  p.  54). 


a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  and  the  author  c 

(198  The  namea  and  titles  of  fifty-lour  biahons,  who  ware  exiled  by  Justin,  are  preserved  la  the  Cbio- 
Bicle  of  nionvaiua  (apod  Asaeman.  torn.  U.  p.  54).  Severos  was  personally  aammoned  to  ConstantiBOfiia 
~ft»r  his  triid,  saya  Liberatus  (Brev.  c  19)— that  bis  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  saya  Evagrloa  (I.  iv.  c  I). 
Tho  prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  lo  ozamtne  the  diflference.  This  eoclealaatkal  levohnka  is  fiaad  bv 
PagI  to  the  momh  of  Heitember  of  the  year  518  (Criitea  torn.  U.  p.  MO). 
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|(«NB  fftTOur  of  Theodora,  the  oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepfaerds,  muit 
insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the 
expiring^  faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  07  the  labours  of  a 
monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradieu9(l29)  has  been  preserved  in  the  appel- 
lation of  JatobUuy  a  familiar  sound  which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  £fi(j;iish 
reader.  From  the  holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  Kcei  ved 
the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  aoostie  of  the  E^st,  and  the  ordination  of 
fourscore  thousand  bishops,  priests,  ana  deacons  is  derived  from  the  same  inex- 
haustible source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  hj  the 
fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  d<ictrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  dominions  of  Justinian ;  and 
each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  hate  the  Roman  le^slator. 
The  successors  of  Sevens,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villafi:es,  while 
they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of 
the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  rirht  to  the 
title,  the  rank,  and  die  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Aotioch :  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant 
monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aoueducts, 
aod  plantafions.  The  secondary,  though  honourable  place,  is  filled  by  the 
iiu^ruifi,  %vho,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  CathoUc  with 
whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of  the  East  Under  the  patriarch  and  the 
niaphrian,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the 
diflerent  ages  of  the  Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  ot  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  diocesses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates  aod  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are 
often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance  from  their  daily 
labour.:  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive  fasts ; 
five  annual  lents,  durinr  which  boUi  the  cleigy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from 
flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present 
numbers  are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a 
populous  church,  which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve 
centuries.  Yet  in  that  loo^  periocC  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Ahulphara^WlSO) 
primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  bis  lite,  he 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and 
historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  ois  death,  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  bis  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  foigot  their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of 
an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulphaiagius 
appears,  however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,(13I)  their 
intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  1  can  measure 
the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason.  Some- 
thing may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology ; 
much  more  lor  the  superior  influence  of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egyp^ 
10  Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  the;^  are 
worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  the  crosier  of  bbbop  and  patriarch 

(UO)  The  obfcore  hiflonr  of  JamM,  or  Jacobus  BaradmH,  or  Zaimlm,  may  be  gathored  ftom  Bn!j>- 
•blu  (Aniial.  torn.  11.  p.  144. 147),  Roiuittdot  (Hin.  Patriaieb.  Alex.  p.  18),  and  Anemanniu  (BlUiot 
Orteni*  torn.  L  434,  lom.  IL  p.  08—60. 3M-~-a39,  p.  414,  tnm..lil.  p.  S8S— 38S).  He  eeemfl  to  be  unknown 
to  ihe  Greeks.    Tbe  Jacobltei  tiiennelYet  had  raUier  deduce  tiielr  name  and  pedigree  flrom  St.  Jamee  Uw 


(13p)  The  account  of  hie  pereon  and  wrltlnfi  Is  | 


■Ihbm  d*Bihlople,  p. 
-  '■  idielr 


It  of  his  pereon  and  wrltlnfi  Is  perhaps  the  meet  earloqo  article  In  the  BIMIoCheea  ot 

(mm.  IL  p.  944-an,  under  Uie  name  of  Oregorhu  Bgr- H^krmua).    La  Oroae  (Chrlsil*- 

'     I.  S$-«i,)  ridicules  Um  pnjodlce  of  the  dpaalards  egalnit  the  Jewtah  btood  whiek 


•eereily  defiles  their  church  and  state. 

C131)  This  exestwH  abstinence  ^ 
CIMB.  l  ^  996,  torn.  ii.  p.  304.  SOS), 


C131)  This  exe$9H90  absUoence  is  csnsuind  by  La  CYone  (p.  MB),  and  € 
tf  ~"  '—  "  -  ~"  ""^ 
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IS  reseired  for  their  renerable  bands ;  and  they  assume  the  grovenmient  of  mmu 

while  tbej  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.^iat) 

III.  In  the  style  of  the  oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites  of  eveiy  age 

are  described  under  the  appellation  of  ^arofit^,(133)  a  name  which  has  bcien 


stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  bis  disciples  onhed 
tneir  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the 
incarnation,  they  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nes- 
torius  and  £utyches ;  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one  tvfU  or  operalioD  in 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  pro- 
selyte, the  emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of 
Emesa ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  bis  brethren ;  and  their  tbeo- 
loeical  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  rifl  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain. 
The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  propagated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Afacarius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  that  sooner  than 
subscribe  the  tato  tmZb  of  Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  piecemeal  and 
cast  into  the  sea.(134)  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  con- 
verted the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mar- 
da{te$^{lSS)  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of  mount 
Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks^ 
assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antiuch  :  his  nephew  Abraham,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  ana  religious  freedom  against  the 
tyrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with  pious 
hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empiie 
against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  sikI  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded 
Syria ;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed  with  ^re ;  the  bravest 
chieftains  were  betrayed  and  murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  fidlowen 
were  transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  ibe 
humble  nation  of  the  Maronites  has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
they  still  enjo^,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  mili^ted 
servitude.  Their  domestic  governors  are  chosen  amor^  the  ancient  nobility: 
the  patriarch  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the  throne  ot 
Antioch  ;^  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  mount  Libanus  to  the 
shores  of  Tripoli :  and  the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each 
variety  of  soil  ana  climate,  trom  the  Holy  Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of 
snow,(l36)  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monolhelite  error,  were 

(132)  The  stau  of  the  Monophynitea  la  excellently  illaitrated  in  a  dlaertatkni  at  the  beflniriiic  of  ite 
Mcond  ▼olumeof  Anemannua,  which  eontalna  143  pages.  The  Byrlac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  fiar  Tlf  hnria. 
or  Abulpharaglus  (BIbHot  OrienL  torn.  U.  p.  3S1-463,}  puraoea  the  double  aeriea  of  the  Ncauriaa  CMA*. 
Uet  and  the  mapkrimna  of  the  Jacobites. 

(133)  The  aynonyinoue  nae  of  the  two  words  may  be  prored  fVom  Catychfos  (Annal.  loauil.  p.in, 
867. 3311);  and  many  similar  passacea  which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  ubie  of  Poeoek.   He  waa 


not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  may  bolievB  a  llal- 
ehlte,  whose  testimony  b  confirmed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 

(134)  Concil.  torn.  vil.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with  flrmnesa  and  sabdMr  tf 
Constantine,  a  filfn'M  priest  of  Apamea.  (p.  1040,  fre.) 

(135)  Theopbanes  (Chmn.  p.  395, 900.  300.  302.  306,;  and  Cedrenos  (p.  437.  440,)  relate  the  ezpMtior 
the  Mardaltes:  the  name  {Mmrti,\n  Syrlac  rebeUavU)  is  explained  by  La  Roque  (Voyace  de  In  Syile, 
torn.  ii.  p.  53) ;  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pari  (A.  D.  670,  No.  4—14,  A.  D«  685,  No.  3, 4) ;  and  even  On 
obscure  etory  of  the  patriarch  John  Maron  lAneman.  Bibilot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  496— JSO.)  UlHatrai«n.ftiai 
the  year  680  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libanus.* 

(136)  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  sUIl  remained  (Voyage  de  la  Roqne,  torn.  1.  p.  68—78);  M 
present  they  are  reduc4sl  to  four  or  five  (Volney,  torn.  i.  p.  S64).t  These  trees,  so  fomoos  tn  ScriptaiSL 
were  guarded  by  excommunication :  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosav,  frc ;  an  nnanai 
mass  waa  chanted  under  Uieir  shade;  and  they  were  endowed  by  Uie  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of 
•rectlng  the  branchea  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus  is  less  (kithful  than  it  lapaialadbr 
TadtuB  ■  inter  adores  opacnm  fldumqun  nlvlbiw— •  daring  metaphor  (Hist.  y.  6). 
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TOconciled  to  (he  Latin  churches  of  Antioch  and  Rofne,(137)  and  the  aame 
alliance  has  been  fiequently  renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the 
distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it  maj  reasonably  be  Questioned,  whether  their 
union  has  ever  been  perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  Teamed  Maronites  of  the 
college  of  Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  fiom  the  guilt 
of  heresy  and  flchism.(138) 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine»  the  ARifENiAH8(l39)  bad  signalized  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.*  The  disorders  of 
their  country,  and  their  ignorance  or  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clei|qr 
from  assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four  year8(140^ 
in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense  till  their  vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied 
by  those  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicama88us,(l41)  who  in  Egypt,  their 
common  exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  hit 
rival  Severus,  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone 
^re  the  pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been 
renounced  b^  the  greater  part  ol  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without 
creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their  adversaries  reproach 
them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phantom ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by 
deriding  or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the 
Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural  eflects  of  nutrition 
«nd  digestion.  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the 
learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  ichism,  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth 
century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  toe  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  pei^ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  eariiest  perioa  to 
the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  perpetual  war ;  the  lands 
between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  policjr  of  the 
Sophies ;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families  were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to 
propagate,  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression* 
the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid :  they  have  oAen  preferred 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet:  they  devoutly  hate 
the  error  and  id^atry  of  the  Greeks :  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins 
is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their  patriarch 
ofiered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.(142)  The  Catholic  or  patriarch  of  the 
Armenians  resides  in  the  monasteiy  of  Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan. 
Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or 
five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand ;  but  the  far  ^ater  part  are  on^ 
titular  prelates,  who  Signify  with  their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of 
his  court.  .  As  soon  as  tliey  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the 

(137)  The  evidence  of  ynniain  of  TVre  (Hiit  la  Gerth  Del  per  Francoi,  1.  zjdl.  e.  8,  |i.  lOSS,)  la  eopM 
•r  conAnned  by  Jaquei  de  Vltra  (HlaL  Hlemwhrm.  1. 11.  c  77,  p.  J093, 1064).  But  Ihlt  unnatural  leagiM 
expired  wiUi  Uie  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abulpharaclui  (who  died  la  1988)  oonaidera  Um  Maranitei  M 
ft  net  of  Monochelllee  (BtblkM.  OrienL  lom.  H.  p.  9SS). 

(130)  I  ftnd  a  deicrlptlon  and  hiMory  of  the  Maronttcs  fan  the  Voyafe  de  la  Sjrie  el  dn  Mont  LibaB,par 
Ift  Boque  (8  vela.  ISano.  Anuierdain,  ITSa;  paiiicularljr  tona.  1.  p.  49—47,  p.  174—184,  torn.  11.  p.  I0-* 
190).  In  the  ancient  part  be  ooplm  Uie  pre)udlcee  of  Nairon  and  ihe  other  llaronltet  of  Rome,  which 
Amuiannne  la  afraid  to  renounce,  and  ariiaaoed  to  rapport.  Jablomfcl  (InstttuL  BlM.  Chriat  torn.  liL  p^ 
lai),  Niebabr  (Vojafe  de  PAraMe,  fte.  lom.  IL  p.  340. 370-331),  and,  above  all,  Uie  Judlcloua  Voloej 
:Voyafe  en  EtyiNie  et  en  Byrie,  torn.  11.  p.  S-31,  Paria,  17tf7.)  may  be  conmilted. 

(13B)  The  lellkion  of  the  Armenians  la  briefly  deacrtbcd  by  La  Cnse  (HlaL  du  CMat  de  rCniope  at 
le  r  Aimenie,  p.  MS— 408).  He  lefria  to  ibe  gieat  Armenian  Hbtory  of  Galanna  (3  vole.  foL  Rome,  IttS 
-MSI),  and  commends  the  aiate  of  Armenia  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Nouveauz  Memolrea  dea  MlaaloM 
4tt  I<c%'ant.    The  work  of  a  Jeauit  muai'have  alerllng  merit  when  It  is  pralaed  by  La  Craae. 

(140)  The  aehlna  of  the  Armenlana  la  placed  84  years  aAer  Uie  council  of  Chalcedon  (Pad,  Critica,  ad 
A.  D.  Sas^.  It  waa  cooaummatiMl  at  the  end  of  aevenieen  yeara ;  and  It  la  finm  tbe  year  of  CbilK  SSI  Um 
we  dale  the  era  of  the  Armenlana.  (r  Art  de  verifier  lea  Daiea,  p.  zixv.) 

(141)  The  sentlmenta  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicamassus  may  be  seen  In  Llberatna  (Brev.  e.  Itj. 
<(enaiidot  (Rial.  Patriarch.  Alez.  p.  las.  303,)  and  Asaemaanua  (BlUlot.  Orient,  torn.  U.  OiaBafflat  di 
tfmiophysltla,  c  vlU  p.S86). 

(14S)  flee  a  remarkable  fbct  of  the  twelfth  century  In  the  HMoiy  of  Nloeua  Cbonlaiea  (p.  99B).  Tel 
diree  hundred  yeara  before,  Photlus  (Eplaiol.  U.  p^  40,  edit.  Montacul)  had  gtoried  In  the  oonvefsloo  of  (bo 
Aaaenlaae— AtfTpcecc  eqfu  psv  opOsdo^^* 
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arden ;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  ausferit^  of  their  iifc 
K:reases  in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank,  in  the  foancoie 
thousand  towns  or  Tillages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  smaH 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  ag:e  of  fifteen ;  hut  the  aimuai 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant 
demands  of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginnings  of  the  last  century,  ihe 
Armenians  have  obtained  a  laif^e  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East :  in  their  return  Crom  Euit)pe,  the  caravan  usually  halts  in  the  neigbboor 
hood  of  Erivan  ;  the  altars  are  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry, 
and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of  fiarba^ 
and  Poland.(143) 

> .  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the  prince  might  eradi- 
cate or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed.    But  the  stubborn  temper 
of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their  opposition  to  the  symid  o(  Cbalcedon,  and 
(he  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
discord.     The  Monophysite  church  of  Alexandria(l44)  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  cotrvptibUi  and  incorrtiptihiei,  and  on  the  death  of  the  pitninh, 
the  two  factions  upheld  their  respective  candidates.(t45)    Qaian  was  the  dis- 
ciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of  Severus :  the  claims  of  the 
former  weiie  supported  by  the  consent  of  tne  monks  and  senators,  the  cilT  and 
the  province ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the  faroar 
of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  mk^ 
have  been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare.    The  exile  of  the  popular  candi- 
date to  Carthage  and  Sardinia,  inflamed  the  ferment -of  A  lexandna;  andal'teri 
acliism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Gaianite$  still   revered  the 
memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.    The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  disci* 
pline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  citizeas  and  soldiers;  the  pious  women,  ascending  fberoo6 
of  their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp,  or  ponderous  utensil  on  the  headi 
of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victoiy  of  Narses  was  owinc:  to  the  flamei  with 
which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  world.    But  the  lieutenant  of 
Justinian  had  not  conouered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic ;  Theodosius  himself  was 
speedily,  though  gently,  removed ;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  mook,  ^^ 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.    The  powers  of  govemmenrwere  strained  ifl 
his  support ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  Efypt: 
the  allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  iw 
churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  tbeir 
spiritual  and  carnal  food.     In  bis  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  thj 
zeal  and  revenge  of  the  people  ;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchitcs  would 
salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.     Yet  such  is  the  blindness  ot 
ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  soliciied, 
with  a  bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
station  of  hatre^  and  igiK)ininy.    His  successor  Apollinaris  entered  the  btftw 
city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battle.     His  troops,  under 
arms,  were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral »«!« 
ruarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  ch(»ir  to  defend  the  peffonol 
their  chief.     He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  uppefS*'[' 
ment  of  a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  iw 
robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.    Astonishment  hem  them  mute :  but  nosoontf 
had  Apollinaris  begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  cursejji  aw 
invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  IM 
•ynod.    A  cbaige  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles:  the 

(143)  Tha  trtvdUnf  Annsnlam  are  In  Uie  way  of  every  traveller,  and  Uielr  mofber  church  l»o»'*f 
bigb-road  between  ConstanUnople  and  lapaban:  for  their  preaent  a  ate,  aee  F«b'iclu»  (Ux  BtmPJ 
*«.  c  xxxvlll.  p.  40-Ja),  Oleariut  (1.  Iv.  c.  40>,  Cbanlin  (vol.  il.  p.  23a>,  Toumefort  (leltre  xiO.  •Jf 
above  aU,  Tavernier  (imn.  I.  p.  98-37. 510^-518),  Uiat  raniMliif  JeweUer,  who  bad  read  ootfiiiH,  WiM- 
aeen  en  much  and  ao  well.  ••-I 

(144^  The  bletory  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  rHoneoma  to  Benjamtn,  ii  ttken  fiom  BcnM"" 
^^.  .Mr"'**)'  "^  •**  teoimd  tome  of  Uie  Annals  of  Eutvcliius. 

a4S)  Uberat.  firav.  c  90. 81   Vkior  Chron.  p  390  SaO    Prooop.  Aoscdoi  e.  96, 97. 
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•oldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians 
•le  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  ex- 
tended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day,  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reien  of  Apol- 
liiiaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  £alogiiJs(146)  and  Jobn,(l47)  laboun^d  in 
the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments  more  worthy  of  (heir  evan* 
gelical  profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was  displayed  in 
many  a  volume,  which  magnined  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severus,  and 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox 
creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Cbalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John 
the  eleemosynary  were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policjr. 
Seven  thousand  live  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense :  on  his 
accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church ; 
be  collected  ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  yet  the  primate 
could  boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  (be  third 
part  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were 
delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monopbysites  was  proscribed  in 
Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch,  the  oracle  and 
leader  of  the  E|;yptian  church.  Theodosius  had  resisted  the  threats  and  pro- 
mises of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  *'  Such,'* 
replied  the  patriarch,  '*  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion. 
The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body ;  but  my  con- 
science is  my  own ;  and  in  exile,  povertv»  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere 
to  (be  faith  of  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Ana- 
thema to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon !  Anathema  to  all  who 
embrace  their  creed !  Anathema  to  them  now  and  for  evermore !  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  g^ve.  Let 
those  who  love  Uod,  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  comforting 
his  brethren,  he  emiiarked  for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  successive 
interviews,  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions 
were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city ;  the  influence  ot  Theo- 
dora assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismission ;  and  he  ended  his 
days,  though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  country.  On  the 
news  of  bis  death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the  chrry ;  but 
his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election ;  and  while  he 
enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Tbe- 
bais,  and  were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  per- 
petual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius;  and  the 
Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of  Jaco- 
bites and  the  communion  of  the  faith,  out  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Eeyp- 
tian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  ofthe 
synod  of  Cbalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled 
on  the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascend 
beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled 
some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  allured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks :  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of 
humanity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  alle^ 

(146)  EulogliM,  who  had  bean  a  monk  of  AnUochf  waa  oBore  coaapkmooa  Ibr  aobUely  Uwn  ekMraMea 
He  provaa  tiiat  the  enemies  of  Ura  Mth,  the  Qaianliee  and  Tteodoilana,  ought  not  to  be  reooociled ;  that 
the  nine  proposition  mar  be  ortlmdox  in  the  mouth  of  0c  Cyril,  bereiioal  fa  that  of  Sevenis ;  that  the 
oppcsite  assertloM  of  9t.  Len  anf  equally  tnM,  ite.  His  writinfiaiiB  no  tonger  extant  exidept  In  the  Extraeii 
of  Photiuis  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfaction,  eod.  oexrr.  cczxrl.  eczxviL  eczxz.  cdxni. 

(147)  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  eontemporary  Leonitiis,  bishop  of  NeapoUs  la 
Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  kM  or  hidden,  Is  reflected  In  ttie  LaUo  Teision  of  Baroolus  (A.  D.  Slfl^ 
Bfo.97A.D.090,No.  8);  Pag1(CrlUea, torn.  U.  ]». W3,)  and  FahitoliM  (I  v.  e.  11,  torn.  vU.  p.  4M0  bav* 
■adt  foma  erikieal  obsanratkuia. 
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glance  fo  the  emperor ;  and  bis  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexa  idria*  wmn 
obeyed  only  under  tbe  pressure  of  military  force.  A  generous  el{brt  might  have 
redeemed  toe  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  m<Miastenes 
might  have  poured  forth  their  myriads  ot  holy  warriors  for  whom  death  should 
have  no  terrore,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience  has 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage;  the  fanatic  who  endures 
without  a  groan  the  torture  of  tbe  rack  or  the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fiy 
before  the  lace  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillanimo^is  temper  of  the  Egyp- 
tians could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  masters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopu- 
lated the  land,  }[et  under  his  reien  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious 
respite.  The  victory  of  HeracTius  renewed  and  aggr.'^vated  the  persecution, 
ana  the  patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  tb^  desert.  In  his  flight, 
Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  expect  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  Egyptians  themselves 
with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and 
the  nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explaine«l;  and  I  shall  step  over 
the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of 
Egypt.  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence  or  rather  a. shelter  for 
their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops :  forty  monasteries  have 
survived  tbe  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  progress  oi  servitude  and  apostacy 
has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thir^ 
thousand  families  ;(148)  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars,  whose  only  consolation  is 
derived  from  the  supenor  wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminu- 
tive coneregation.(l49) 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Cesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs, 
still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  He 
repaid  their  homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted 
that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  with  an  equal 
number  of  camels  ;(150^  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or  restrain  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  :(151)  and  the  i>eace  and  plenty  of  Egypt  were  obtained,  even  \a 
this  world,  oy  tbe  intercession  of  tbe  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople, 
Tbeodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  tbe  black  natioos 
of  Nubia,(162)  from  the  tropic  ot  Cancer  to  tbe  confines  of  Abyssinia,  fiei 
design  was  suspected  and  emulated  b^  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  Tbe  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time  ;  but  tbe 
empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  tbe 
Catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of 
Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  tbe  faith  of  Dioscorus.  Tbe  tardy 
envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with  honour;  but  when  lie 
accused  tbe  heresy  and  treason  of  tbe  Egyptians,  tbe  negro  convert  was 

(148)  This  numt>er  to  takra  froni  Um  carimn  Recberebes  sor  let  EgyplieiM  et la  Cblnoit  (torn.  IL p.  ]9i| 
1!»3),  and  appfiara  more  probable  Uian  Uie  600,000  anckeotf  or  15,000  naadern,  Conia  of  Oemelll  Canoi 
Cyril  Lucar,  ihe  protectant  patriarch  of  Conetantinople,  lam^ats  that  thoae  heretict  were  ten  Umee  nore 
numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greekn,  Ingeniouely  applying  the  iroXXoi  kw  StKoSti  jcvoiaro  oiwx*"  ^ 
Homer  (Iliad.  11. 1S8),  the  moA  perfect  expreMlon  of  contempt  (Fabric.  Lux.  EvaiigeHI,  740). 

(14ft)  The  history  of  tbe  Copts,  tbeir  religloD,  manners,  fccmay  be  found  In  the  Abbi  Renaudot*!  bo^ 
ley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original :  Uie  Chronlcon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite;  in  the  tiro 
versions  of  Abraham  Eccbellensia,  Paris,  1651 ;  and  John  Simon  Asseman.  Venet.  1790.  Tbeseaaonta 
descend  no  kiwer  than  the  xUlth  century.  Tbe  more  recent  aecounia  must  be  searched  for  in  tbe  travel- 
lers Into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouveanx  Hemolres  des  Missions  de  Levant.  In  the  last  century,  Jatffb  Aba> 
dacnu«,a  naUve  of  Cairo,  published  at  Oxford,  bi  tbiny  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jaeobilarafl^  1<7, 
post  150. 

(150)  About  the  year  737.  See  RenaiidoL  Hirt.  Patrlareh.  Alex.  p.  »1,  SSS,  Eknadn,  Hirt.  Saneca, 
p.  99. 

(151)  Ludolph.  Hist.  MMopic  et  Comment  1. 1.  c  8.  Renaodot,  Hist  Patriarch,  Alex.  p,4a^ht. 
This  opinion,  introduced  Into  EJgyiA  and  Europe  by  tbe  arttflce  of  the  Copis,  the  pride  of  tbe  Abyariaiaas, 
tbe  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turics  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  Tbe  rains  of  Edit- 
opfa  do  nos  in  the  Increase  of  tbe  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  tbe  monarch.  If  the  river  approacbef  at 
Napata,  within  three  days*  Journey  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  d'AnvlUe'e  Maps),  a  canal  that  ahoold  Oiveit  !■ 
course  W9uld  demand,  and  moM  prnbaUy  surpass,  tbe  power  of  tbe  Oesaia. 

(153)  The  Abyasinians,  who  atill  pr^erre  the  fealnrea  and  olive  oomplexkm  of  tin  Araba,  aflbfd  a 
proof  that  two  thouaand  yeara  are  not  auffictent  to  change  the  cokMir  of  tbe  human  race.  T*ie  Nttbiana, 
an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  aa  Mack  as  thnae  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat  noaea,  ihiek  Upa,  and 
woolly  hair  (Ruffon,  Hifet  Nabirelle,  tom.  ▼.  p.  117. 143, 144. 166.  SU9,  «llt  in  ISno.  r*'*.  i.  >J).  Tbt 
iMieianta  beheld,  without  much  atteotton,  ibo  estcaordlnaiy  pbaDomenoD  wtaSeb  baa  «mkK;I  f!k>  |" 
ybeni  and  tbaologiaiia  of  modarn  iIbmb. 
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mstracted  to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true  believeny 
to  the  persecuting^  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chaicedon.(153)  During  several 
agesy  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed  ; 
and  some  riles,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the^avaee  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.(164)  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed  their  threats  of  returnine^ 
to  the  worship  of  idols ;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and 
they  have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the 
Cross.  A  roetapbvsical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the  waras  of  the 
Chalcedoiiian  or  Monophysite  creed. 

[A.  D.  530.]  Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian  em- 
pire ;  and  although  the  correspondence  has  been  sometimes  interrupted  above 
seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  EtbiopK 
synod :  had  tneir  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have  elected  an  inde- 
pendent primate,  and  one  of  their  kings  was  ambitious  of  promotinjg;  his  brotbei 
to  the  ecclesiastical  throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  mcrease  was 
denied  ;  the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  a6i«iia,(l55)  the 
head  and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies  each 
vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk:  and  the  characterofa  stranger  appears  more 
▼enerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  ^  la 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs, 
with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
conquest  ot  a  remote  and  independent  province.  The  industir  of  the  empress 
was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that  seques- 
tered church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites. (156)  Encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  tlie  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thousand 
years,  foigetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They  were 
awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  southern  promontory  ot  Africa, 
appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the 
air  from  a  distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference, 
of  their  faith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from  an 
alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the  Ethiopians 
had  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to 
Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  /ivers  of  Africa  :  the  ruins  of  Af  ume 
were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pom* 
pous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence 


of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their  own  indieence,  the  Al)yssinians  had  formed  the 
rational  project  of  rmportir^  the  arts  and  ingenuity  ot  Europe  ;f  157)  and  their 
ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths, 


carpenlen,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  suigeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of 
arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  unwariike  people  from  the  Bartmrians  who 
ravaged  the  inland  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the 

(153)  Anamaa.  BIblloL  OrianL  loan.  I.  p.  39S 

(IM)  Tlie  ChriiilMUyor  Um  Nuhlaiu,  A.  D.  1153,  k  attested  by  the  eberMral  Adrlri,  fklwly  dcMribed 
wider  the  naiao  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  16),  who  repreienie  them  as  a  nation  or  JaouUtet.  The 
tnyu  of  the  hiMorlcal  light  that  twiolOe  In  the  bblory  of  RenaiMlot  (p.  17&  290-924.  S81->aM.  405. 434. 
451.  464,)  are  all  previous  to  this  era.  See  the  nodem  state  In  tbe  LeiUes  EdlAamea  (Recueil,  iv.)  aud 
Buschink  (torn.  ix.  p.  138— 15B,  par  Berenser). 

(155)  The  abuna  Is  Improperly  dignlAed  by  Um  LaUns  wtUi  tbe  title  of  patrlareh.  Tbe  Abysslnlana 
•cknnwiedce  only  ibe  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  ta  no  more  than  a  metropollun  or  national  primate 
(Ludnlph.  Hist  Athiopie.  et  Cnmroenf.  L  lil.  c.  7).  Tbe  seven  bishops  of  Renaudot  (p.  Sli;  «rbo  existed 
A.  D.  U31,  are  unknown  to  tlie  historian. 

(150)  I  know  not  why  Ajsemannus  (BlblloL  Orient  torn.  11*  p.  384,)  should  call  in  question  these  pro- 
bable iiilasions  of  Theodora  Into  NuUa  and  JSihiopla.  Tbe  slight  notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the  yeai  1500 
are  suMplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  33S-341. 381, 3A  405.  443,  Itc.  453. 458. 463. 475.  480. 511. 585. 550-504,) 
from  tlie  Cnptlc  wrlioia.    The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect  blank. 

(157)  Luoolph.  Hist  Athlop.  I.  iv.  c  5.  7'he  moat  nesessary  ais  are  now  exercised  by  the  Jews,  and 
thf  fnrelvn  trade  Is  in  the  hand*  of  the  Armeiiiana.  What  Ortfury  principally  admired  and  envied  waa 
tlM  industry  of  £iiro|W— artas  et  opifleia. 
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seacoast  in  more  formidabte  array.  Ethiopia  was  raved  by  four  bundfeil  anl 
fifty  Porlufueae,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans* and 
the  artificial  powers  of  tne  musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  tenor,  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catbolir 
faith ;  a  Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  jjope  ;Cl68)  the  empiiet 
enlai^g^ed  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain  more  gold  than  the 
mines  of  America ;  anti  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the 
willing  submission  of  the  Christians  ot  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return  of  healtL 
The  Abyssinian  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  MorK>physite 
faith :  their  languid  belief  was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute ;  they 
branaed  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the 
adoratkm  otfour  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
Fremona,  a  place  of  worehip,  or  rather  of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological 
learning,  and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,(159)  and  they  vainly  solicited  a 
reinforcement  of  European  troops.  The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  yeais, 
at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abvasiiui 
we^  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  nappi- 
ness  ot  her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  bis 
life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the  abunOt  who  hurled  an  anathema 
at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelihr-  The  fate 
of  Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  dusneus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously  prosecuted 
the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.  Alter  the  amusement  of  some  unequal 
combats  between  the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared 
himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  bis  clerer  and 
people  would  embrace,  without  delay,  the  religion  of  their  prince.  The  Jioerly 
of  cnoice  was  succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  the  Abyssinians  were  eqjoined  to  work 
and  to  play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Afika, 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit,  AJphonso 
Mendez,  a  Catholic  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the  name  of  Urban 
VIII.  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "  1  confess,'*  said  the  eir.pe- 
ror  on  his  knees,  *'  I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience, 
and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated 
by  his  son,  his  brother,  tne  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court : 
the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth ;  and  his  missionaries 
erected  their  churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire. 
The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who  foigot 
the  mildness  of^  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasir 
violence  the  litui|;y  of  Rome  and  the  inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned 
the  ancient  practice  of  circumcisk>n,  which  health  rather  than  superstition  bad 
first  invented  in  the  climate  of  Ethiopia. (160)  A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordina- 
tion was  inflicted  on  the  natives ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most 

(1S8)  John  Barmades,  whoM  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1500,  waa  tranalated  Into  EnilMi  \n  Taichaa 
(Pllarlmi,  I.  vH.  c.  7,  p.  1140,  4tc),  and  from  tbenoe  Into  Frtnch  by  La  CroM  (Chriatlantame  d^EtMopie, 
n.  01—805).  The  piece  li  curloua ;  but  the  author  may  be  anspected  of  deceiving  Abyaalnla,  Ruane,  uA 
rortufal.    HIa  title  to  the  rank  or  patriarch  is  daric  and  doubtrul  (Ladolph.  Connnent.  No.  101,  p.  473). 

(ISO)  Reltgli)  Romana nee  nrecibu«  patram  nee  miracuKa  ab  tpals  edltla  aufHiklebainr,  b  the 

•neontmdlrted  aaeuranceor  the  devout  emperor  Suaneoa  to  his  patriarch  Mendea  (Lodolpta.  OomneaL 
No.  IM,  p. Stt);  ud  aucb  aMiianeea  abould  be  preeioosly  ke^  aa  an  antidote  agaliiBi  anj oiarvdkMi 


(160)  I  am  aware  bow  tender  la  the  question  of  cireumclelon.  Yet  T  will  afflrm,  1.  TliattheEddo 
plans  have  a  phyi4cal  reaaon  for  the  cireumcisinn  of  males,  and  even  of  females.  (ReeherchM  PbllMS- 
Bhiques  siir  les  A  merfcaini^  tnm.  II.)  t.  That  It  was  practised  In  Ethiopia  long  before  thr  IntraductioBa 
Judaism  or  rhrisiianlty  (Herodot  1. 11.  c.  104.  MarAiam,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  79,  73).  **  Infanips  circssh 
cMunt  oboonsiietiidlnem  non  nb  Jiidatsmnm,**  says  Orewory  the  Abyssinian  pricet  (apnd  Fabrfc  Lax 
Christians,  p.  "iW).  Yet,  In  the  heat  of  tlispiile,  the  Portuguese  wrre  sometlmca  taranded  with  tbe  wmt 
•f  MwcrvaiMcisfd  (La  Croae,  p.  80^  Ludolpb.  Bbit.  and  CommeDt  1.  iU.  e.  1). 
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holy  of  the  dead  were  lorn  from  Ibeir  f^v^  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
living  were  excommunicated  by  a  foreig^n  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate  but  uasuccess- 
fiA  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  tlie  blood  of  the  insuiigents ; 
two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legionii  were  slaughtered  in  I  lie  field, 
or  suffocated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neithertnerit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save 
from  an  n^nominious  death  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch 
was  final^  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  motk>er,  of  his  son, 
and  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  Sf*eued  lis'tened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear;  and  his  edict  of  lioerty  of  ainscience  instantly  revealed  the 
tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  *  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basilides 
expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith 
and  the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churches  reaounded  with  a 
song  of  triumph,  **  that  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia  were  now  delivered  fn>m  the 
hyenas  of  the  West  ;"  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  ibr  ever  shut 
against  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  £urope.(l61) 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

Plan  of  the  remainder  of  the  Metory^^uceesnon  and  diaraden  of  the  Gretk 
environ  qfConttantinopleffrom  the  time  ofHeracliue  to  the  Latin  eonqueet. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from  Constantine  to  Hera- 
clius,  the  regular  series  of  the  rloman  emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reiffns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed  ;  but  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  stiU  separates  me  from  the  term  of  my  labours,  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should 
I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of 
instruction  or  amusement.  At  eveiy  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  mto  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  succeeding  reign  would 
impose  a  more  urtgrateful  and  melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue 
to  repeat' a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery  ;  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions* 
and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  ot 
those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened: 
the  line  of  empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the 
arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view  :  the  Roman  name,  the 
proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  comer  of  Europe,  to  the 
Honely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters 
can  mingle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our  view 
by  the  distance  of  time  and  place :  nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendour  com* 
pensated  by  the  nobler  glib  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her 
decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than  Athens 
at  her  most  flourtshmg  era,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  possessed  by  tWenty-one  thousand  male 
citizens  of  an  adult  age.    But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman  who  dared 

(161)  The  tiirM  proleitanl  hlMoriant,  Lodolphus  (HIM.  iEUiloplca.  Prancoftart.  1881;  OommentariiM, 
1691 ;  Relaiio  Nova.  fte.  1893,  fiilio},  6«iddes  (Church  HIatory  of  Ethiopia,  London,  10(96,  Svo.)  and  La 
Croze  f  HtoL  du  Chrlatlanlsine  d*Etmopo  et  d*Armenle,  La  Haye,  17S9,  limn.)  have  drawn  Uielr  principal 
materials  rmin  Uie  Jeaulta,  especially  from  the  General  Hiatory  of  Teilez,  publlahed  in  Portuguese  at 
Coiiimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frankness:  but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  o| 
persecution,  was  in  their  eyes  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some,  though  a  slight, 
advantage  from  the  Bthloplc  langnaee,  and  the  personal  cnnversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssi- 
nian priest,  whom  he  inviitid  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Goiha.  See  the  Tbeologia  iEtblopica  o( 
Gregory,  la  Fabildus,  Lux  Braagetlt,  >.  7l6->734.* 
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to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thouehtss  words,  and  actioni :  whose  person  and  pro* 
pertj  were  guarded  by  equal  Taw ;  and  who  exerciaea  bis  independent  vote  in 
the  government  of  the  tiepublic  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
stroni^  and  various  discriminations  uf  character :  under  the  shield  of  freedom, 
on  the  wingfs  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the 
national  dig^nity :  from  this  commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great 
and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would  excuse  the 
coniputation  of  imaginary  millions.  The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta*  and  their 
allies,  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England :  but  after  the 
trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platiea,  tney  exband  in  our  fancv  to  the  gigantic  size 
of  Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  unaer  the  feet  of  tne  victorious  Greeks. 
But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the  naones 
both  of  Qreeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which 
are  neither  soAened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated  bj  the  vigour 
of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous 
enthusiasm  the  sentence  of  Homer,  ^  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  servitude,  the 
captive  b  deprived  of  one-half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  bad  only 
seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  second 
moiety  of  manhood  must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which 
shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votaiy 
By  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  Hera- 
clius,  the  tyrant;  a  law  of  eternal  justice  was  degraded  by  the  vices  of  his 
subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps 
with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by  the 
skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of  a  space  of  eight  hundreo  years,  the  first 
four  centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and 
broken  rays  of  historic  light :  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to 
Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate  woik; 
and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection,  of  contemporary  evidence,  must  be 
pooriy  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  last 
four  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury :  and  with  the  Comne- 
nian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her  apparel 
is  gaudj[,  her  motions  are  without  elegance  or  grace.  A  succession  of  pnesls, 
or  courtiers,  tread  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  tne  same  path  of  servitude  and 
superstition :  their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt;  and 
we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still  lenorantof  the  causes  oi  events, 
the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  they  celebrate 
or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man,  may  be 
•  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  communicated  to 
the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  (ounid  by  experience  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or 
fall  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned  without  regret  the  Greeb 
slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy  is  vaswody  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  nave  changed  the  state  of  the  worid.  The  space  of  the  lost 
provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with  new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms : 
the  active  virtues  of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  tne  vic- 
torious nations ;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and 
government,  that  we  muA  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety 
of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  desip^n  and  composition. 
As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia . 
and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit  of 
(he  Roman  monarchy. 
On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
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tent  woflc.  The  first  chapter  will  contain,  in  a  re^Iar  series,  the  empeion 
who  reiened  at  Constantinople  during^  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the 
days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  l>e  sup- 
ported by  ^general  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  original  historians,  in 
this  introduction,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  oithe  throne,  the  suc- 
cession of  families,  tlie  personal  characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of 
their  life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic  g^overnment, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  rei^  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
ai^umenls  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful 
stoiy  of  the  Barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine 
annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire,  ana  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the 
Paulicians,  which  shook  the  Blast  and  enlightened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject 
of  two  separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed  till  our  further 
progress  shall  have  opened  the  view  ofthe  world  in  the  nmth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  follow- 
ing nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which 
it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connexion  with  the 
Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Franks  ;  a  general  appellation, 
which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were 
united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  persecution  of  images 
and  their  votaries  separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  If.  The  Arabs  or 
Saracens.  Three  ample  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  I  shall 
investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and  success  ot 
the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
f^pt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their 
victorious  career  till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  third  I  shall  inc|uire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe  were  saved' b]^  the 
luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single 
chapter  will  include.  III.  The  Bulgarians,  IV.  Hungarians,  and  V.  Rus 
01AN8,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ;  but  the 
last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity 
in  their  origin  and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private  adven- 
tures of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the  trophies  of  chivalry, 
and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of  romance.  Vlf.  The  Latins  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who  enlisted  under  ihe  banner  of  the  cross 
for  the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors  were 
terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads  ot  pil^^rims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem 
with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first :  Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled  in  a' 
sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely 
resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  E^pt.  In 
these  memorable  cni&ades  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians  were 
diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thraciao  Bosphorus :  they  assaulted .  the  capital, 
they  subverted  toe  Greek  monarchy ;  ^nd  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated 
near  threescore  years  on  the  throne  of  Constantine.  VIII.  The  Greeks 
themselves,  during  tliis  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  considered  as  a. 
foreign  nation ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the  sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.  Mis- 
fortune had  rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  Imperial  series  may 
be  continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish  conquest. 
IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants, 
the  globe  was  shaken  from  China  to  Fbland  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were  over- 
thrown :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Cesars  trembled  on  their  throne.  The  vic- 
tories of  Timour  suspended  above  fiAy  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the  nrst  appearance  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
names  of  the  Daitbecs,  of  Sdjvk  and  CMhiman^  discriminate  the  two  successiye 
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djnasties  of  the  nation,  which  emeiyred  in  the  eleventh  centuij  from  Che  Sq^ 
thian  wilderness.  The  former  established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  fran 
the  banks  of  the  Ozus  to  Antiocb  and  Nice ;  and  the  finii  crusade  was  provoked 
by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  ihe  danger  of  Constantinople.  From  an 
humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose,  Ihe  scuuree  and  terror  of  Christendom. 
Comtantinople  was  besiejg;ed  and  taken  bj  Malmmet  II.  and  his  triumph  anni- 
hilates the  remnant,  the  ima^,  the  title  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East 
The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected  with  their  last  calamities,  and  the 
restoration  of  leamin^^  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity 
of  the  new,  to  the  rums  of  ancient  Romb  :  and  the  venerable  name,  the  interest- 
ing theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my  laboon. 


The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and  ascended  his  throne ;  and 
the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  by  the  transient  conquest,  and  irrepa- 
rable loss,  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  A(\er  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his  first  wife, 
he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by  his  wcond  marriage  with 
his  niece  Martina;  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld  ihejudgment  of 
heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  father  and  the  deformity  of  his  di^priiie.  fiat 
the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  kioseo 
the  obedience,  of  the  people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by  ma- 
ternal love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  stepmother ;  and  the  aged  hiisbaod 
was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  cotnugal  allurements.  Constantine,  bis 
eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution  required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret 
reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire.  [A.  D.  638.]  The  senate  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son 
of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  aod 
blessing  of  the  patnarch ;  the  senators  and  patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doore  were 
thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the 
soldiers.  [A.  D.  639.]  Af)er  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nies which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  and  the  hippodrome  :  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly 
displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the  name  of 
Martini  was  mir^ed  in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Heraclius  survived  this  association  about  two  years  ;  his  last  testimony  declared 
his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  ^nipin*,  and  commanded  them  to 
honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  tneir  sovereign. 

[A.  D.  641.]  When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name  and 
attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checkea  by  a  firm,  though  respectful  oppositioB ; 
and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were  kindled  by  ibe  breath  of  superstitious 
prejudice.  **  We  reverence,*'  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  **  we  reverence 
the  mother  of  >our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience  is  due ; 
and  Constantine,  the  elder  eniperor,  is  of  an  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  bands, 
the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of 
government.  How  could  you  combat,.how  could  you  answer  the  Barbarians, 
who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  maj  approach  the  royal  city!  May 
heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace,  which  would 

f>rovoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia.'*  Martina  descended  from  the 
hrone  with  indij^nation,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the 
palace.  The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Third,  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days :  lie  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although  bis  life  had 
been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  mean& 
and  bis  cruel  stepmother  the  author  of  bis  untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped 
indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assumed  the  goveminent  in  the  name  of 
the  surviving  emperor:  but  the  incestuous  witiow  ofHeraclius  was  universally 
abhorred ;  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened*  aod  the  two  ofpbaos 
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whom  Uiimtantane  had  lefl^  became  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  the  soo  of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  filteen  years  of  ase,  was 
taught  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had 
pre««nted  at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  deathbed,  the 
^te  emperor  had  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces 
of  the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  helpless  children :  the  eloquence  and  liberality 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful 
heir.  The  license  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the 
wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  aeainst 
the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed* 
not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an 
enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in 
the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royall  orphans ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of 
the  patriarch.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  tbe  church  was  pil- 
laged, the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  Monotheiite  Pyrrfaus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  after  dropping 
a  protestation  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholics.  A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate,  who 
derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the  consent  of  tbe  soldiers  and  people.  The 
spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of^the  judg« 
ment  of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the 
authors  of  the  death  of  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers 
was  stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  tbe  guilty : 
Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  the  amputatkm,  the  former  of  her 
tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and  after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consunted 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion.  Tbe  Greeks  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  ob^servirig 
the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aris* 
tocracy. 

[A.  D.  641.]  We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  ^ve  hundred  yean 
backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the  oration  which  Con- 
stans 11.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine  senate. 
After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  lust  punishment  of  the  assassins  who  had 
intercepted  the  fairest  hopes  of  his  fathers  reisfn,  *'  By  the  divine  Providence," 
said  the  young  emperor,  ''and  by  your  rit^nteous  decree,  Martina  and  her 
incestuous  progeny  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty 
and  wi:idom  have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless 
tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  trie  counsellora 
and  judges  of  the  common  safety.*'  The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  re- 
spectful address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but  these  servile 
Ureeks  were  unworthy  and  reprdless  of  freedom ;  and  in  bis  mind,  the  lesson 
of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of 
despotism.  He  retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should 
one  day  invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  bis  brother  Theodosius  on 
an  equal  throne.  By  tbe  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius 
was  disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane 
the  sacraments  of  the  churcti,  was  insufiiiient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone  expiate  the  crime 
of  his  royal  birth.*  His  murder  was  avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people^ 
and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  volun- 
tary and  perpetual  exile.  Consuns  embarked  for  Greece ;  andf,  as  if  he  meant 
to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  gal 
ley,  to  have  spit  against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  AAer  passing  the  winter 
at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Komc,tana  concluded  a  long 
pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Sm^ 
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cuse.  But  if  Constana  could  fly  from  his  people  he  could  not  fly  from  himelf 
The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursued  him  bj  bsd 
and  se a »  by  day  and  b^  nie^t ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  presenting'  to  lui 
lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ^  Drink,  brother,  drink  :"  a  sure 
emblem  of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  handF  of 
the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Odious  to  himself  and  to 
mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  toe 
capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the  oath,  after  pourinr  warm  water 
on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell,  stunnecTby  the  blow, 
and  suffocated  bjr  the  water ;  and  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious 
delay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The 
troops  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable 
beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  aee. 

FA.  D.  688.]  Constans  had  lefl  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the 
eloest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  purple.  When  the 
father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages 
were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal  informed  him  that  tbey  were 
the  children  of  tbe  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople ;  and  Constantine,  tbe 
elaest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  being  the  heir  of  tbe  polilic 
hatred.  His  subjects  contributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt 
and  presumption  of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  tbe  senate  and 
people ;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under  nis  standard  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  pun- 
ishment just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome :  but  I 
cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of 'victims,  con- 
demned tne  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  tbe  execution 
of  a  virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  survived  the  operation,  and 
the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation  of  Germanui 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  bis 
father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital,  and  the  growth  of  his  young 
beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyaee,  was  announced  by  the  familiar  surname  of 
Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  woria.  But  his  reign,  like  that  of  bis  predecessor, 
was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tibe- 
rius, he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continu^ 
o  languish  without  trost  or  power  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret 
Astigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  thenu  or  province,  approached  the  city 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  tbe  royal  brothers  the  partition  or  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  theological  aiigument. 
They  were  Christians  (they  cried^,  and  orthodox  Catholics;  the  sincere 
votaries  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal 
persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  eoual  persons  upon 
earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  frienaly  conference,  in 
which  they  mieht* propose  their  aivuments  to  the  senate;  tney  obeyed  tbe 
summons,  but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  a  gibbet  m  the  suburb 
of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public 
acclamations :  but  on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoz> 
lous  princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,''in  the  presence  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  ^:eneral 
synod.  In  tbe  close  of  his  life,  Poeonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  tbe 
right  of  primogeniture :  the  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  was 
offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  tbe 
pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  the  assu- 
rance of  the  empire. 

[A.  D.  686.]  After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  tbe  Roman 
world  devolved  to  Justinian  IL ;  and  the  name  of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  i 
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dnhononrcd  by  the  vicen  of'  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the 
expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  passions  were  strong :  his  understanding 
was  feeble ;  ana  he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth  had 
given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community  would 
not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministeis  were 
two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human  srjrmpathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk ; 
tu  the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  otner  the  finances  :  the  former  cor- 
rected the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scouige,  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent 
tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and  smoky  fire.  Since 
the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justinian,  who  possessed  some 
vigour  of  character,  enjoyed  the  suffenngs,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  sub- 
jects about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their 
patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned 
above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  patri- 
cians :  he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece  ;  and 
this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of 
the  confidence  of'  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind 
offices  of  bis  friends,  Leontius  observed  with  a  sigh  that  he  was  a  victmi  adorned 
for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ven- 
tured to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  recompense  of  a  generous 
resolution ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that 
the  hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the  first  effort  of 
the  conspirators,  the  praefect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open :  the 
emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street,  ^  Christians,  to  St.  oophia !" 
and  the  seasonable  text  of  the  patriarch,  *'  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord !"  was 
the  prelude  of  an  inflammatoiy  sermon.  From  the  church  the  people  adjourned 
to  the  hippodrome :  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  oeen  drawn,  was 
dragged  before  these  tumultuary  judges,  and  their  clamoers  demanded  the 
instant  death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the 
purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of 
so  many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared :  the  amputation  of  his 
nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed :  the  happy  flexibility 
of  the  Greek  laneua^e  could  impose  the  name  of  Rhinotmetus ;  and  the  muti- 
lated tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersonse  in  Grim  Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement, 
where  corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  imported  as  foreign  luxuries. 

[A.  D.  695 — 705.]  On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After  three 
years*  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  injury  was  avenged 
by  a  second  revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and 
mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of 
Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian 
usurper ;  and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charees  of  the 
Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With 
a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars, 
who  pitched  their  tents  between  tne  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  resi)ect  the  royal  suppliant :  Phanagoria,  once  an 
opulent  city,  on  tne  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  McBotis  was  assigned  for  his 
residence ;  and  eveiy  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  mairiage  with  the 
sister  of  tne  Barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to 
have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon 
tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constantinople ;  and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed 
by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or 
betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  AHer  strangling,  with  his  own  hands. 
*he  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and 
embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel 
was  assaulted  by  a  violent  tempest :  and  one  of  his  pious  companioDS  advised 
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him  to  desenre  the  mercy  of  God  hj  a  tow  of  ffeneral  foigiTeneai^  »f  tie  ihaM 
be  restored  to  the  throne.  **  Of  kHig^iveness  r'  replied  the  intrepid  tyrant , 
**  nay  I  perish  this  instant — may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the  waTca  if  I 
consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies  !*'  He  survired  this  impioai 
menace^  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trasted  bis  person  in  the  royal 
village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis,  a  Pagan  coo- 
oueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daugbter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  ai 
the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of  Thrace :  and 
the  two  princes  besieged  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horae. 
Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile  apparition  U  his  rival,  whose 
head  had  been  promised  by  ihe  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet 
Ignorant.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  crimes  o(  Justinian  were  feintly 
remembered,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  bereditaiy  aovereign 
excited  the  pit^  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling  powers ; 
and  by  the  active  diligence  of  bis  adherents  he  was  introduced  into  the  city 
and  palace  of  Constantine. 

[A.  D.  705 — ^711.]  In  rewarding  his  allies  and  recalling  his  wiie,  Justinian 
displaced  some  sense  of  honour  and  gntitude  ;*  and  Teibelis  retired,  aAer 
sweeping  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he  measured  with  his  Scythtan 
whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of 
revenge  which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two 
usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were  dracged 
into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  pakm. 
Before  their  execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  ctoins 
beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor :  and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of 
their  necks,  contemplated  above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant 
people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^  Thou  shalt  trample  on  the  asp 
and  basilisk,  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot !"  The  univeisu 
defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might  provoke  bim  to  repeat  the  wish 
of  Caligula,  that  (he  Roman  people  bad  but  one  head.  Tet  I  shall  presunie  te 
observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tmntf  since  his  revenge 
and  cruelty  would  have  been  exting^uished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  w 
slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger. 
His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public  aerrice 
could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established 
government ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  be  considered  the  axe, 
the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  onlj  instruments  of  royalty.  But  hn  most 
implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  his 
exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  situation  afibrded 
some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ;  and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed 
on  Constantinople,  to  supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  **  All  are 
guilty,  and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian;  and  the  bloody 
execution  was  intrusted  to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recommended  by  (he 
epithet  of  the  ravage.  Yet  even  the  savare  Stephen  imperfectly  accomphsbed 
the  intentions  of  bis  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  bis  attack  allowed  the 
greater  part  of  the  innaoitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country ;  and  the  ministeT 
of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a 
state  of  servitude,  with  roasting  alive  seven  of  the  principal  citiaens,  with 
drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  anawith  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven 
on  the  rock  J  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the 
Euxine,  which  had  involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subiects  and  enemies  ii 
a  common  shipwreck ;  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of  blood ;  and  a  seooad 
expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed  cdony. 
In  the  short  intefral,  the  Chersonites  had  returned  to  tbeir  oity,  and  vrere  pre- 
pared to  die  m  arms ;  the  khan  of  the  Chozara  bad  renounced  the  cause  of  bis 
odious  brother ;  the  exiles  .of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris ;  and 
Bardanesr,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The 
korperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of  Justiniani 
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escaped  his  dbpleasure  by  abjuring  bis  allegiance :  (be  fleet,  under  their  new 
sovereign,  steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  harbours  of  Sinope  and 
Coostantinopie ;  and  every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  band  to 
execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  ot  frienas,  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Barbarian  guards;  and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  aa  an  act  of 

Eatriotis^m  and  Roman  virtue.  His  aon  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ; 
is  aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  suspending 
round  his  neck  the  mo«t  formidable  xelics,  embraced  with  one  hand  the  altar, 
with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular  fuiy  that  dares  to 
tvample  on  superstition,  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity;  and  the  race  of 
Heraclius  was  extinguished  after  a  reisii  of  one  hundred  years. 

[A.  D.  711.]  Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraciian  and  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian 
dynasty,  a  ^rt  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  three  reigns.  Bardaoes,or 
rhilippicus,  was  bajled  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  bad  delivered  his 
country  from  a  tyrant ;  and  be  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the 
first  transports  of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind  him  an 
ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine :  but  this  useful  /und  was  wn 
and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.    On  the  festival  of  his  birth-day,  Pbilip- 

Eicus  entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome :  &om  thence 
e  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  ana  a  thousand, 
trumpets ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and,  returning  to  the 
palace,  entertained  bis  nobles  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  the  jneridian 
Dour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flatteiy  and  wine,  and 
foreetful  that  his  example  had  made  eveiy  subject  ambitious,  and  that  eveiy 
ambitious  subject  was  tiis  secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced 
themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the  feast ;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  sur- 

friscd,  bound,  blinded,  and  deposed,  before  be  was  sensible  of  bis  danger. 
A.  D.  713.]  Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  free 
voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the  office  of  secretary 
to  that  of  emperor :  b^  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  the  Second,  and  displayed 
id  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated,  and 
every  chaise  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet, 
an  obscure  and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the 
purple :  after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  tbe  sceptre ;  and 
the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior 
ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  oriental  troops.  [A.  D.  716.] 
His  two  predecessors  were  permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  pi^lession: 
the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  Jo^e  bis  life  in 
a  treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and 
secure.  The  single  sublime  word  ^  health,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion ;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles 
ivas  long  preserved  amon^  the  people  of  Gphesus.  This  convepient  shelter  ol 
the  church  might  sometimes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the  perils  of  unsuc- 
cessful ambition. 

[A.  D.  718.1  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  represent 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by  the  invectives  ot 
his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
atory  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a 
favourable  prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  tlie  Isaurian,  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the  duratk)o  of  his  reign.— I.  In  an 
age  of  manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  wopld  have  kindled 
every  eneigy  ot  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving 
as  toey  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of 
.society,  supposes  some  qualifications  above  the 'level  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  speculative  science ;  and  in  the 
.piiniuit  of  fortuiKy  he  inigbt  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence 
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and  justice :  but  to  his  character  we  ma^p'  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  pnidenoe 
and  fortitude,  the  knowledf^  of  mankind,  and  the  important  art  of  gainicip 
theit  coo6dence  and  directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a 
native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The  writers,  whose 
awkwand  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedlar  who  drove  an 
ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  countnr  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate 
that  he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-telfers,  who  promised  dim  the 
Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  be  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A 
more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he  must 
have  acauired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  bis  son  was 
procurea  bj  a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  firsi 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were  con- 
spicuous  in  the  Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
toe  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  8u£frage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the 
empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman  world. — II.  In  this  dangerous 
elevation,  Leo  the  Third  supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  bis  equa^  the 
discontent  of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  were  undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness. 
Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity  of  his 
manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  yeare,  he  peaceably  e»>irea  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  purple  which  he  bad  acquirecf,  was  tiaos- 
mitted  by  the  right  ot  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.* 

[A.  D.  741. J  In  a  lon^  reign  of  thirty-4bur  years,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Leo,  Constantine  the  FiAn,  surnamed  Copronymus,  attacked  with  less  temperate 
zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the  church.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the 
bitterness  of  religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this  anti> 
Christ,  this  flyine  dragon  of  the  serp«nt*s  seed,  who  surpassed  the  vices  d 
Elaeabalus  and  rfero.  His  reig;n  was  a  lone  butchery  of  whatever  was  niost 
noble,  or  holy,  or  innocent,  in  his  empire,  in  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at 
the  execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans, 
and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood :  a  plate  of  noses  was 
accepted  as  a  grateful  offering,  and  bis  domestics  were  often  scourged  or 
mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of 
his  baptismal  font  The  infant  might  be  excused ;  but  the  manly  pleasures 
of  Copronymus  degrraded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute  ;  his  lust  confounded 
the  eternal  distinrtions  of  sex  and  species ;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some 
unnatural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In  his 
religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  a  heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Paean,  and  an 
Atheist ;  and  his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his 
magic  rites,  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  demons 
of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers 
which  covered  his  body,  anticipated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell- 
tortures.  Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is 
refuted  by  its  own  absurdity :  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  princes, 
the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  difficult.     Without  ftdoptine  the 

Eemicious  maxim,  that  where  much  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,  I  can 
owevcr  discern,  that  Constantine  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumnj^ 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent ;  and  her  licentious  toi)gue  is 
checked  m  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  countiy  to  which 
she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who 
are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names 
were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  perma- 
nent.^ The  Catholics  hated  the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but 
even  their  hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissemble  the  provo- 
cations which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rieour,  but  even  these  provocatioDS 
must  gra  lually  inflame  his  resentment,  and  narden  his  temper  in  the  use  or 
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aouse  of  despotum.  Tet  the  character  of  the  (lAh  Constantine  was  not  devoid 
of  merit,  nor  did  the  {i^Temment  alwajrs  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of 
the  Greeks.  From  the  confession  oT  his  enemies,  I  am  informed  of  the  restora* 
tion  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with 
which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluct- 
antly praise  his  activity  and  courafl;e ;  he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  his  legions ;  and,  althougn  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he 
triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and 
Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  oe  cast  into  the  scale,  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the 
prince :  fort^  years  after  his  death,  they  still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the 
saint.'  A  miraculous  vision  was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud :  and  the 
Christian  hero  apoeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against 
the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  ''An  absurd  fable,'*  says  the  Catholic  historian, ''since 
Copionvmus  is  chained  with  the  demons  in  the  abyss  of  hell.'* 

[A.  D.  775.]  Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of  the  sixth 
Constantine,  was  of  feeble  constitution  both  of  mind*and  body,  and  the  prin- 
cijpal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  The  association 
of  the  young  Constantine  was  ufged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decsgr,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesitation,  with 
their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was 
crowned  with  his  mother  Irene ;  and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  b^  e^erj 
circumstance  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  in  the  palace, 
the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  adjured 
the  holy  names  of  the  son,  and  mother,  of  God.  "  Be  witness,  O  Christ !  that 
we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives 
in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  person  and  posterity."  They 
pledged  their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engage- 
ment was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The  first  (o  swear,  and  the 
first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a  second 
marriage ;  and  the  story  of'  these  princes  is  singular  and  tragic.  The  right  of 
primogeniture  ezcludea  them  from  the  throne ;  the  injustice  of  their  elder 
orother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ;  some  vain 
titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  ana  power ;  and 
they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned;  for  the  second  offence^ they 
were  condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nica- 

Ehorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four 
rolhers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a 
milder  sentence,  oy  the  amputation  of  their  tongues.  After  five  years'  confine- 
ment, they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle to  the  people.  "Countrymen  and  Christians,"  cried  Nicephorus  for 
himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  "  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can 
still  recognise  our  features  in  this  miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is 
all  that  the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and  we 
now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion."  The  rising  murmur  might  have 
produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minbter 
who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently  drew 
them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.  They  were  speedily  embarked  for 
Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm 
retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered 
to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  tlie  rates 
of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Ireney 
prevented  her  justice  or  cruelty ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  were 
plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion, 
f  A.  0.  780.]    For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the 
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daughter  of  fbe  khan  of  the  Choearrs :  but  in  the  m^nnee  of  his  hcir^  be  |nc> 
ferred  an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seventeen  jean  old,  whose  sole  fortune 
must  hare  consisted  in  her  persona)  accomplishments.  The  nuptfals  of  Leo 
and  Irene  were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp  ;  she  soon  acquired  the  ioTe  and 
con6dence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  tests ment  he  declared  the  empress 
guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  Siifh,  who  was 
no  more  than  ten  years  of  af^e.  Durinff  his  childhood,  Irene  most  abl^  and 
assiduously  dischaif^d,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  fahhfttl 
mother ;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  imsges  hss  deserved  the  name  and 
honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.  Bat  the 
emperor  attained  the  maturity  of  youth ;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more 
l^ievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  aj^e,  who  shared  his 
pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharine  his  power.  Their  reasons  convinced 
him  of  his  right,  their  praises  of  his  abilify,  to  rei{?n  ;  and  he  consented  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sictiy. 
But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  projects :  t 
iimilar,  or  more  severe,  punishment,  was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their 
advisers ;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a  bQr|r. 
Afler  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic 
factions  ;  and,  instead  of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in 
chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress  was  overthrown  hy  the  abase 
of  victory ;  the  oath  of  fldelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pro- 
nounced with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Armenian  guanli 
encouraged  a  free  and  eenerel  declaration,  that  Constantine  the  Sixth  was  the 
lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended  his  heredifaiy 
throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.  But  her  hangfa^ 
spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimulation ;  she  flattered  the  bishops  aiid 
eunuchs,  revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence, 
and  betrayed  his  credulity.  The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute 
of  sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected ;  and  hit 
ambitious  mother*  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the  vices  which  she  hsd 
nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly  advised :  his  divorce  and 
second  marriage  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  cfergy,  and  by  his  imprudent 
H^our  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards.    A  poweilul  coo- 

9 piracy  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene ;  and  the  secret,  tnough  widely 
iffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above  eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of 
bis  danger,  escaped  from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealinic  to  the 
provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice :  yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed 
a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with 
a  menace,  that  unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal  their  treason.  Their 
f^ar  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had  stifled  every  senti- 
ttient  of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council,  that 
Constantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  throne ;  her  emissaries  assaulted 
the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipi- 
tation into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An  ambigu- 
ous passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church  that  death  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  execution.  The  Catholics  have 
been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the  authorit)r  of  Baronius ;  and  protestant  zeal 
has  re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour 
the  patroness  of  images.*  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years, 
oppressed  by  the  court,  and  foigotten  by  the  world :  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was 
iUently  extinguished ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  by 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cuphrosyne  with  the  emperor  Michael  the  Second. 
[A.  D.  792.]  The  most  b^ted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  unnatural 
mother,  who  rnay  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crimes.  To  her 
Uoodbr  deeds,  supentitioD  has  attributed  a  subsequent  daikneas  of  seveotees 
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days;  during  which  manj  vessels  in  midday  were  driven  from  their  couise^  at 
If  the  suHy  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathize  with  the 
atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On  earth  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years 
unpunished ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendour ;  and  if  she  could 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  reproaches 
of  mankind.  The  Rom^n  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female ;  and 
as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  four  milk- 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians,  wbo  marched  on  foot  before  the 
golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians  were  for  the  most  part 
eunuchs ;  and  their  black  ingratitude  iustibed,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular 
hatred  and  contempt*  Raised,  enriched,  intrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the 
empire,  they  basely  conspired  against  their  benefactress :  the  gjeat  treasurer 
Nicepborus  was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  tlie  venal  patriarch.  In 
their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated  with  dif^nily  the  revolutions  of  her  lifet 
eently  accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicepborus,  insmuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
ber  unsuspicious  clemency,  and,  for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned^ 
solicited  a  decent  and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this  modest 
compensation ;  and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distaff. 

[A.  D.  802.]  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  than 
Nicepborus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurred  the  universal  abhor- 
rence of  their  people.  His  character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices 
of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by 
any  superior  talents,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  f>lea$ing  qualifications. 
Unskiiiiil  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicepborus  was  vanquished  by  tb«  Saracens, 
and  slain  b}r  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  advantage  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the 

gublic  opinion,  the  destruction  of  a  Roman  armtc  *  [A.  D.  81 1  .J  His  son  and  heir 
tauracius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound :  yet  six  months  of  an  ex- 
»  piring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent,  though  popular  declaration,  that 
De  would  in  all  tbinffs  avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of 
his  decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace  and  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace,  and  city,  except  by  bis  envi- 
ous brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  tailing  from  his  hand,  he  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  demo 
cracy  the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to  inflame  the 
zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  candidate ;  Michael  the 
First  accepted  the  purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  ffrave,  the  son  of  Nice- 
pboms  implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael  in  an  ase 
of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the 
father  of  his  people :  but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  tbe  shade  of  private 
life,  nor  was  tie  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resisting 
tbe  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spisit  of  his  wife 
Procopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century 
were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who  in  the  front  of  tbe  standards, 
presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour :  and  their  licen- 
tious clamours  advised  the  new  Semiramis  to  reverence  tlie  majesty  of  a 
Roman  camp.  After  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left  in  their  winter 
quarters  of  Thrace,  a  disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies; 
sind  their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion  of  the 
eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  mili- 
tary election.  They  marched  toward  the  capital :  yet  the  cleigy,  the  senate, 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael ;  and  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Asia,  might  have  protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war. 
But  nis  humanity  (by  the  ambitious,  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested* 
that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  mes- 
sengers presented  the  conq[uerors  witb  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace. 
They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  submission  %  his  life  and  his  eyes 
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were  spared ;  and  the  Imperial  monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  laA 
religion  above  thirty-two  years  after  be  bad  been  stripped  of  the  purple  aod 
separated  from  bis  wife. 

[A.  D.  813.]    A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfortii- 
nate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after 
prognasticating  bis  fall,  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  Qfficer% 
Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the 
successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of  the 
third.    This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather  was  produced,  bv  the  evenL 
Ten  years  afterward,  when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Pio- 
copia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  tbe  first  in  military  rank  and 
the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.    As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  ^  With  this  swoid," 
said  bis  companion  Michael,  "I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  youi 
Imperial  swaj;  or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  rpsist 
tbe  just  desires  of  your  tel low-soldiers.'*    The  compliance  of  the  Arm^iian 
was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.    Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and 
letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour  and  even  cruelty  of 
military  discipline ;  but  if  bis  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent, 
it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.    His  relieious  inconstancy  was  taxed 
by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon,  but  the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the 
voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the 
republic.     The   zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with  riches^ 
honours,  and  military  command ;  and  his  subordinate  talents  were  beneficiaily 
employed  in  tbe  public  service.    Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving 
as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in  hasty  discourse, 
at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom 
he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.    That  tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected, 
warned,  and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment 
prevailed  over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and 
designs,  was  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  tbe  furnace 
of  the  private  baths.    The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Tbeophano  was 
fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.    A  solenm  day,  the  twenty-fif\h  of  December, 
had  been  fixed  for  the  execution :  she  ur^ed,  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned  by  this  mhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  con- 
sented with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.     But  on  the  vieil  of  the  feast,  bis 
sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  nig^t  tbe  chamber  in 
which  his  enemy  was  confined;  he  beheld  him  released  from  his  chain,  and 
stretched  on  his  jailer's  bed  in  profound  slumber :  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these 
signs  of  security  and  intelligence  ;  but,  though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  bis 
entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a  comer 
of  the  orison.    Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  con- 
fessor, Michael  informed  the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended  on  bs  dis- 
cretion, and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  tbe 
deliverance  of  their  friend  and  countiy.    On  the  mat  festivals,  a  chosen  band 
of  priests  and  chanters  were  admittea  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing 
matins  in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  choir  and  of  tbe  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  those  early  devo- 
tions.   In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  out  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the  con- 
spirators mingled  with  the  procession,  lurked  in  the  angles  of  tbe  chapel,  and 
expected,  as  tbe  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the 
emperor  himself.    The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of^  dress,  roiebt 
have  favoured  his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  a  harm&ss 
priest ;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides 
the  royal  victim.     Without  a  weapon,  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a 
weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against  tbe  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he  asked 
for  mercy,  "  Ibis  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,"  was  the  ioexo- 
lable  reply.    The  stroke  of  a  well-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  bodf 
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Ikit  rigfat  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

[A.  D.  820.]  A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael  the 
Second,  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  sumamed  the  Stammerer.  He 
was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereig;nty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in  * 
the  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  bis  legs 
teveral  hours  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  The  royal  blood 
which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation  was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the  purple 
he  retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  hisoriein ;  and  Michael  lost  his  provinces  with 
as  supine  indifierence  as  if  they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His 
title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate,  who  trans- 
ported into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  shores  ot  the  Caspian.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  but 
the  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king 
assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  or  the 
weakness  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  hands  and  feet  of 
the  rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of 
the  people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood. 
The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  wece  corrupt,  is  marked  by  the 

Eresence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lameotatbnsof  a  fellow-sofdier, 
e  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his  curkwity  was 
checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest  or  guilty  minister :  "  Would  you  give 
credit  to  an  enemy,  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends  V*  AAer  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  mo- 
nastery Cuphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constant  ine  the  Sixth.  Her  august  birth 
might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriaee-contract,  that  her  children  should 
equally  share  the  empire  with  their  elder  Brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael 
and  £uphro8yne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of 
Theophilus,  bis  son  and  successor. 

(A.  D.  829.1  The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues  of  a  heretic  and 
a  persecutor.  His  valour  was  otten  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  iustice  by  the 
subjects,  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the  valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless, 
ana  his  justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross 
against  the  Saracens :  but  his  five  expeditions  were  concluded  by  a  signal 
overthrow ;  Amorium,  the  native  city  of  bis  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  from  his  military  toils*  ne  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Uofor> 
tunate.  The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without  actbn,  his  civil  govern- 
ment revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary 
system.  But  the  justice  of  Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  tfcte 
oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the 
reason  or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law,  or 
the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw  beiself  at  the  emperor's  feet 
to  complain  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace  wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that  her  homble  dwelling 
was  excluaed  from  4ight  and  air  I  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting, 
like  an  ordinaiy  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign 
adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theo- 
philus content  with  this  extravagant  satisfactron ;  his  zeal  converted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and 
i»cour^ed  in  the  public  place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences,  some 
defect  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  prsfect,  a  qusestor,  a 
captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished,  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with  boiling 
pitch,  or  burned  alive  in  the  hippodrome ;  and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might 
be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have  ajienated  from  his  service  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in 
the  eiercise  of  power,  or,  as  be  thought,  of  virtue  ;  and  the  people,  safe  in  theii 
obscurity,  applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors      This 
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extraoidmafy  ngour  was  justified,  in  some  measure^  hj  its  talvtuy  v&mt 
quences ;  since,  aAer  a  scnitiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  complaint  cr  ab«t 
could  be  found  in  the  court  or  cit^:  and  it  might  be  allepd  tlial  the  Greeks 
ooaid  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  m  the  motive 
'and  law  of  the  supreme  jud^.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  sumcioo^  of  t^eaaol^ 
that  judge  is,  of  all  others,  the  RKiat  credulous  and  partial.  Tbeophilas  m^fat 
inflict  a  tardy  veneeance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  savioan  of  his  father; 
but  be  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  tyiamiy  saciificed  a 
brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian  of  the  race  of 
the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Constantinople,  leaviiv  an  ooW  aon, 
the  issue  of  a  plebeian  marriace.  At  the  a^  of  twelve  years,  the  lojrar  binfa 
of  Theophobus  was  revealecC  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birtfa. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier;  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of  fortune  and  gloiy ;  received  the  band  of  the 
empeit>r*s  sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty  thousand  Per* 
sians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from  the  Mahometan  cooquerois.  These 
troops,  doubly  infected  with  meroenaiy  and  fanatic  vices,  vrere  desinius  of 
revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the  standard  of  theb  native 
king:  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  reiected  iheir  oOers,  disconcerted  their  schemes, 
anaescaped  from  their  hands  to  the  camp  or  palace  of  bis  royal  brother.  A 
generous  confidence  m^ht  have  secured  a  faithful  and  able  ^ardian  for  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  But  his  jeakNury  was  exasperated 
by  envy  and  disease :  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  woich  miight  either 
support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  driqg  emperor 
demanded  the  bead  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  delight,  oc  recognised 
the  familiar  features  of  his  brotlier:  **Thou  art  no  lon^  Tbeophobos,''  he 
said ;  and,  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faltenog  voicet  **  Soon,  too 
soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus  !'* 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  greatest  part  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved,  till  the  last  centuiy,  a  singular  institu- 
tion in  the  marriagje  of  the  Czar.  They  eollected,  not  the  virgins  of  eveiy  rank 
and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daugoters  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  a  similar  method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Tbeof^iluiL 
With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand,  he  sbwiy  walked  between  two  lines  of  con- 
tending beauties:  his  eye  was  detained  hj  the  charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this 
world,  women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil :  **  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly 
replied,  **  they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good."  This  aftcta- 
tion  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  Imperial  lover:  he  turned  aside  in 
disriist ;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  the  modest  silence 
of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  lovf^ 
but  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  Mr  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  be 
beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the  port :  on  the  discoveiy  that 
the  precbus  caigo  oT  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  be  con- 
demned the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  avarice  had 
degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant  [A.  D.  ML]  Tet 
his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son 
Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration 
of  images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name 
to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  Theodon 
entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memoiy  and  salvation  of  her  husband. 
After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she  perceived  the 
decline  of  her  influence :  nut  the  second  Irene  imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her 
predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son^ 
she  retired,  without  a  stru^le,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of 
private  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  rain  of  tfat 
worthless  youth. 
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Among*  the  succ^tten  of  Nevo  and  Elagabalus,  We  have  not  hitherto  found 
the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered 
pleasure  n  the  ohiect  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  vVbatever 
mig^t  have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Michael 
the  Third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  am- 
bitious mother  laboured  to  check  tbe  prof^ress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the 
ebulh'tion  of  passion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  juatly  repaid  by  the  contempt 
and  ing^ratitude  of  the  headstroni^  youth.  At  thie  age  of  eighteen  he  rejected 
her  authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapacity  to  govern  the  empire  himself. 
With  Theodora,  all  mvlty  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  their  place 
was  supplied  l^  tbe  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it  was  impossible* 
without  forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.  The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  pas- 
sions, and  shared  his  pleasures;  and  In  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  the  richest  of 
sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious 
furniture.  Like  Nero  he  delighted  in  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  and 
sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in  which  he  should  have  blushed 
to  excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetiy  betrayed  some  symp- 
toms of  a  liberal  taste  ;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Tbeophilus  were 
confined  to  the  chariot-race  of  tbe  hippodrome.  Tbe  four  factions  which  had 
agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness  of  the  capital :  for  hiinself,  the 
emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery;  the  three  rival  colours  were  distributed  to 
his  favourites,  and  in  tbe  vile  though  eager  contention  he  forgot  tbe  dignity  of 
his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.*  He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an 
invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of 
the  race ;  and  by  his  command  tbe  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished  that 
too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.  Thu  most 
skilful  charioteers  obtained  tbe  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem  ;  their 
merit  was  profusely  rewarded  ;  the  emperor  feastea  in  their  bouses,  and  pre- 
sented their  children  at  the  baptismal  lent :  and  while  he  applauded  his  own 
popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  ana  stately  reserve  ol  bis  jpredecessors. 
The  unnatural  lusts  which  had  degraded  even  'be  manhood  of  Nero,  were 
banished  from  the  world ;  yet  tbe  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the 
indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance,  in  his  midnight  revels,  when  bis  pas- 
sions were  inflamed  by  wine,  be  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinanr 
commands :  and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  lef),  be  was  reduced,  with 
the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his  servants.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of  Michael,  is  the  profane 
mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might 
indeed  excite  the  smile  of  a  philosopher:  but  his  smile  would  have  been  rational 
and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who 
insulted  tbe  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  bufibon  of  tbe  court  was  invested 
in  the  robes  ot  the  patriarch  ;  his  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the  em- 
peror was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments ;  they  used  or  abused 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  com- 
munion was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard. 
Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  On 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on 
asses  through  the  streets,  encountered  tbe  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  hi» 
cleiiP7 ;  and  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  tbe 
gravity  of  the  Christian  processbn.  Tbe  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only 
111  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety:  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns  from  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an  Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning 
the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  conduct,  tbe  son 
of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  be  was  odious ;  eveiy  citizen  was 
impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  j  and  even  tbe  favourites  of  the 
moment  were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice 
oad  bestowed.    In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxicatioa 
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and  deep,  Michael  the  Tbhd  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  «f  a 
new  dynailf ,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  lo  an  eauality  of  rank  and  power. 
[A.  D.  867.]    The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the  spt- 
rious  ofl&prin^or  pride  and  flallery)  exhibits  a  genuine  picture  of  the  revolutiGD 
of  the  most  illustrious  families.    Tne  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed 
the  sceptre  qf  the  East  near  four  hundred  years :  a  younger  branch  of  these 
Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  ntyal  descendants  sur- 
rived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient  monarchy.    Two  of  these, 
Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First :  his 
bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedo> 
nia :  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlemenL    During  several  |[enerations  they 
maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  tftie 
tempting  offers  otthe  Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their 
native  countiy.    But  their  splendour  was   insensibly  clouded  by  time   and 
poverty;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm»  which  be  culti- 
vated with  his  own  hands ;  yet  he  scorned  to  di«race  the  blood  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  by  a  plebeian  alliance :  his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to 
count  amoi^  her  ancestors  the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was 
connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  countiy  with  the  Macedonian 
Alexander.    No  sooner  was  he  born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and 
his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  tlie  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated 
a  slave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardi- 
ness  of  body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation.     Li 
the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  aeliverance  of  the  Roman  captirea^ 
who  generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  Barbarians,  emoarkecT  in  the  ships  which 
had  been  stationed  for  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from 
whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.    But  the  freedom  of 
Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  farai  was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war : 
aAer  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labour,  or  service,  could  no  k>nger  support 
a  family  of  orphans ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in 
which  every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  lo  the  paths  of  greatness.    Tba 
first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without  friends  or  money,  tbe  weary 
pilgrim  8lei>t  on  tbe  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede :  he  was  fed  by  tfaie 
casual  hospitality  of  a  monk  :  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and 
namesake  of  the  emperor  Theopbilus ;  who,  thoueh  himself  of  a  diminutive 
person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.     Basil 
attended  bis  patron  to  tbe  government  of  Peloponnesus;  eclipsed,  by  bis  per- 
sonal merit,  the  birth  and  oignity  of  Theopbilus,  and  formed  a  useful  connexion 
with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.    Her  spiritual  or  carnal  iote 
embraced  the  joung  adventurer,  whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.    Danielis  pre- 
sented him  with  thirty  slaves ;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended 
in  the  support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  laige  estates  in  Mace* 
donia.    His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to  tbe  service  of  Theopbi- 
lus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to  tbe  notice  of  the  court.    A 
famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  anibassadors,  had  defied,  at  the 
royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks.    Tbe  strer^th  of 
Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challeiu^e ;  and  the  Barbarian  cfaampioa 
was  overthrown  at  tbe  first  onset.    A  beaulifulbut  vicious  horse  wis  condemned 
to  be  hamstrung :  it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theopbilus :  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honourab'3  rank  in  the 
Lnperial  stables.    But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  tbe  confidence  of  Michael, 
without  complying  with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  great  chamber- 
lain of  the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a 
roral  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  who  succeeded  to  her  place. 
Tne  public  administration  had  been  abandoned  to  tbe  Cesar  Bardas,  the  brother 
and  enemy  of  Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  penuaded  Michael 
to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle:  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  tbe 
pretence  of  a  Cretan  expedituw,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  lie 
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sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a  month 
after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal  association  till  bis  influ- 
ence was  fortified  by  popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice 
of  the  emperor;  and  bis  dignity  was  profaned  by  a  secondf  colleague,  who  bad 
rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemned  as 
an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Dame  of  St.  Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  bis  g^ilt. 

Tbe  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Aueus- 
tus.  Tbe  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  aflow  him  m  his  earliest  youth  to  fcad 
an  army  against  bis  country,  or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his 
aspiring  genius  stooped  to  the  arts  of*  a  slave  :  he  dissembled  bis  ambition,  and 
even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  tbe  bloody  band  of  an  assassin,  the  empire 
which  be  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen 
may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  bis  duty ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from  his 
{["lory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.  Tbe  life  or  paneeyric  of  Basil  has 
indeed  been  composed  and  published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ; 
but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  iustly  ascribed  to  tbe  superior 
merit  of  their  ancestor.  In  his  character,  his  g^ndson  t^onstantine  has  attempted 
to  delineate  a  perfect  imaere  of  royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  bad 
(x>pied  a  real  model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of 
his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from 
the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested 
from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which  be  bequeathed  to  tbe  Macedonian 
dynasty.  Tbe  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example,  were  cor 
rected  by  his  master  baiKl ;  and  be  revived,  if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the 
order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his 
temper  cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his  practice  he  ob- 
served that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal 
distance  between  tbe  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to 
the  palace ;  nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  tbe  talents  of  a  war 
rior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  Barba 
rians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discioline  and  exercise,  he 
appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  tbe  Sara« 
cens,  and  suppressed  tbe  dangerous  though  iust  revolt  of  the  Manichseans.  His 
indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  lone^  eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  htm  to  wish 
and  t6  pray,  tnat,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  tbe  bead 
of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  bad  been  obtained  by  treason  rather 
than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  Imperial  archer :  a  base  revenge  apinst  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  tbe  limes, 
than  ot  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it 
was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  bis  pru- 
dence abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  toou- 
sand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  answer  tbe  most  pressing  demands,  and 
to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of 
capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much  depended  on  tbe  arbitrary 
discretion  of  the  assessors.  A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was 
instantly  produced  by  the  minister;  but  on  tbe  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such  dan- 
gerous powers ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by  decfining  his  confidence.  But 
the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  established  by  degrees  an 
equitable  balance  oT  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure :  a 
peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service ;  and  a  public  method  secured 
tbe  interest  of  tlie  prince  and  the  property  of  tbe  people.  Afler  reforming  the 
luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty  of  tbe 
Imperial  table :  the  contributions  of  the  sulgect  were  reserved  for  his  defence ; 
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and  the  residue  was  employed  In  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  anl  pimiuua, 
A  taite  for  building,  however  cxMitlv,  may  dederve  some  praise  and  mxidi 
eicuse :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encoura^,  and  some  object  b 
attained  of  j^blic  emolument  or  pleasure :  the  use  oi  a  road,  an  aqueouct,  or 
an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the 
command  of  Basil,  were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  a^e.  Id  the  cha- 
lacter  of  a  Judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous  to  save,  but  not 
afraid  to  strike :  the  oppressors  of  the  people  were  severely  chastised  :  but  ha 
personal  f<^^  whom  it  mieht  be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condenioed,  after  the 
loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  chang^e  of  lai^aage 
and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  iurisprudence  of  Justioiaa: 
the  voluminous  body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels,  was  digested 
under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom ;  and  the  Banlict,  which  were  improved 
and  completed  by  his  son  andgrandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genns 
of  the  tbunder  of  their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  b^  an  accident 
in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised 
him  from  his  horse ;  he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and 
slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged 
monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  lamily  and  peo- 
ple. If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant,  for  presumiitt^  to  draw 
nis  sword  against  his  sovereign;  the  pnde  of  despotism,  which  had  laid  dor- 
mant in  bis  life,  revived,  in  the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer 
wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

[A.  D.  886.]  Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before  his  lathery 
whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  ap* 
parition.  Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honours  of  a  patriarch  and 
a  saint;  both  Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  puiple,  but  the 
powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder  brother.  The  name  of 
Leo  the  Sixth  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  phUoiopker;  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues,  would  indeed  oon 
stitute  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  'far  short  of  this 
ideal  exceAence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominkn 
of  reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his 
wives  and  concubines ;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he  snowed,  and  the  peace 
which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  soQness  and  indolence  oi 
his  character.  Did  he  subdue  bis  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects?  His 
mind  was  tii^d  with  the  most  puerile  superstition^  the  influence  of  the  cleigy, 
and  the  errors  of  tlie  people,  were  consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of 
Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  oo 
the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage 
appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  basil  was  less  ij^norant  ibao 
tlie  greater  part  of  bis  contempctraries  in  church  and  state ;  that  his  education 
had  oeen  directed  b^  the  learned  Photius ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane 
and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the 
Imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reputation  ot  his  philosophy  and  rel^ion  was 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  The  primitive 
ideas  of  the  merit  and  holiness  of  celibacy,  were  preached  by  the  monks  and 
entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessaiy  means  for 
the  propagatwn  of  mankind ;  afler  the  death  of  either  party,  the  survivor  mi^ht 
satisf)r,  by  a  second  union,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh :  but  a  ihrd 
mamage  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication ;  and  a  fourth  was  a  sio 
or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In  the  begirming  of 
his  reign,  Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  condemned, 
without  annullir^,  third  marriages ;  but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled 
him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance  which,  in  a  similar  case, 
he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  wss 
unfruitful ;  the  emperor  reouired  a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  Iffiti- 
mate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as  a  concubtoe: 
and  aAer  a  trial  of  iier  (ecundity,  and  the  biith  of  Constaotioey  her  lover  deciaied 
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bis  intention  of  leeitimating^  th«  mother  and  the  child,  by  the  oelebntion  of  his 
fourth  nuptials.  But  the  patriarch  jNichoJas  refused  his  blessings :  the  iinperiar 
baptbtn  of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ;  and  tlie 
contumacious  husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  Trom  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  ojf 
the  Latin  church,  nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the 
empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death  of  Leow 
he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration ;  ana 
the  edict  of  union  which  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine,  con- 
demned the  future  scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  Imputation  on  his 
own  birth. 

I  A.  D.  911.1  In  the  Greek  lang[uage  purjde  and  porphyry  an  the  same  word : 
and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may  learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red 
was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  apartment 
of  the  Byzanti/ie  palace  was  lined  with  porphyry  :  it  was  reserved  Ant  the  use 
of  the  pregnant  empresses ;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their  children  was  expressed 
by  the  appellation  of  parpkyrogemten  or  bom  in  the  purple.  Severaf  of  the 
Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was 
first  applied  to  Constantine  the  seventh.  His  life  and  titular  rekn  were  of 
equal  duration ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had  elapsed  before  bis  father's 
death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  subject  of  those 
who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  bis  confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander» 
who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  colleague 
and  governor  of  the  young  prince :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the 
brother  of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was 
extin{(utshed  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  castrating  his 
nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.  The  succeeding 
years  ot  the  minority  of  Constantine  were  occupied  bj  his  nlbther  Zoe,  and  a 
succession  of  councilof  seven  repots,  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified  their 
passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other,  and  finally  vanished 
in  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an  obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had 
raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
tiroes,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem.  With  a 
▼ictorioiis  and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  into 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  pec  pie, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by  the 
new  appellation  of  father  of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus  soon  disdained  the 
subonfinatc  powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Cesar  and 
Augustus,  the  full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  &ve  and  twenty 
years.  [A.  D.  919.1  His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Con8tantine» 
were  successively  adorned  with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was 
degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the 
preservation  of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and 
the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  bistoiy 
would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the 
empire  were  in  his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantino  would  have  justified 
his  exclusion ;  and  the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of 
the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  ot  his  private  life  dis- 
solved away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne ;  and  in  his  licentious  pleasures,  he 
foigot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious 
character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  Uie  people.  The  studknis  temper 
and  retirement  of  (/onstantine,  disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and 
music,  bis  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he 
could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  bj  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was 
not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a  personal  talenti 
which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

I  A.  D.  M6.]    The  fall  ot  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vicei  and 
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those  of  his  children.    After  (be  decease  of  Christopher*  his  eldest  soii»  tbetvo 
surviving   brothers  quarrelled   with  each  other,  and  conspired  aicaiiist  tbetr 
father.    At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from 
the  palace,  thej  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and  conveyed  him, 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled 
by  a  religious  community.    The  rumour  of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a 
tumult  in  the  city ;  but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor, 
was  the  object  of  the  public  care :  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by 
tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  penlous  enterprise  for  tble 
benefit  of  their  rival.    Their  sister  Helena,  m  wife  ofConstantine,  revealed,  or 
supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  rojal 
banquet.    His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed ;  and  the  two  usurpers  were  pre- 
vented, seized,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  isfaod 
and  monasteiy  wtere  their  father  had  oeen  so  lately  confined.    Old  Romanus 
met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  fbtly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial  colleagues  with  an  eoual 
share  of  his  water  and  vef;:etable  diet    In.  the  fortieth  yeai  of  hb  reign.  Coo- 
stantine  the  Seventh  obtained  the  possession  of  tlie  Eastern  world,  which  he 
ruled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.    But  he  was  devoid  of  that  energy 
of  character  which  could  emerfge  into  a  life  of  action  and  g^lonr;  and  & 
studies  which  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the 
serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.    Tl)e  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  iostnict 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory  of  government ;  while  he  indulj^ed  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the  reins  of  the  administration  info  the 
bands  of  Helena  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favour  and  caprice, 
each  minister  was  regretted  in  the  promotion  of  a  nK>re  worthless  successor. 
Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ; 
they  excused  hfs  failings ;  they  respected  hb  learning,  his  innocence,  hb  cha- 
rity, and  love  of  justice ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with 
the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.    The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due  order  to  adore 
and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.    Before  the  procession  moved 
toward  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonitioo 
'^  Arise,  O  king  of  the  worid,  and  obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings!" 

[A.  D.  969.J  The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  bb  son 
Romanus,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  sus- 
pected of  anticipating^  his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public 
esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and  the  laii^est  share  of 
euilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  mascu- 
line spirit,  and  flagitious^manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory  andpublic  hap- 
piness, (he  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constaotioe ; 
and  wbile  the  two  brothers,  Nicepborus  and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens, 
the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous 
idleness.  In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus :  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  $pk4Jtritt€rium,  or  tennis^ourt, 
the  only  theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  bunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size,  and 
returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the  dajr.  In 
strength  and  beau^  be  was  conspicuous  above  bis  equals ;  tall  and  straight  as 
a  young  cypress,  hb  compleiiou  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  sparkling,  bb 
shoulders  Broad,  his  nose  longand  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  pertectioDs  were 
insufficient  to  fix  ttie  love  of  Theophano;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four*years,  ^ 
mingled  for  her  husband  the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  coniposed  kt 
his  father.     , 

iA  D  963.]  B^  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the  youi^ger 
two  sons,  Basil  the  Secondt  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  and  two  daug^bten^ 
Theophano  and  Anne.    The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  Secoody  empe* 
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lor  ot  the  West ;  the  Tounger  became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  ^at  duke  and 
apostle  of  Russia,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  granddai^ter  with  Heniy  the 
h  irst,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Ana- 
cides,  still  flows  Jo  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  £&it  the  insta- 
bility of  a  throne,  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteemed, 
and  two  mfants  who  could  not  be  feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a 
protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier ;  her  heart  was 
capricious ;  but  Ae  deformity  of  the  new  favourite  rendered  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicepborus  Phocas 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the 
former  character,  his  qualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid :  the  descendanH 
of  a  race,  illustrious  b^  their  military  exploits,  he  bad  displayed,  in  every  sta-  - 
lion  and  in  eveiy  province,  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief; 
and  Nicepborus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from  the  important  conauesft 
of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  bis  baip- 
cloth,  his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  bis  wish  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the 
world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and  daittperous  ambition.  Yet  he 
imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and  b^  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
he  was  intrusted,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute 
and  independent  command  of  the  oriental  armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured 
the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on 
Ills  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and,  without 
degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank 
and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his  marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused 
by  the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head :  bv  his  second 
nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance  ;*  a  bar  of  spirituafaffinity  was 
opposed  to  their  celebration  ;  and  some  evasion  and  peijury  were  required  to 
sflence  the  scruples  of  the  cleigy  and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor 
was  k)st  in  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred  oi 
strangers  and  subjects ;  and  the  hrpocrisjr  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicepbonis 
were  revived  in  his  successor.  Hypoeriay  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate : 
but  1  will  dare  to  observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  moflt 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a  private  citizen,  our 
judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  his  fortune  and  expense; 
and  in  a  steward  of  the  public  treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the  use  of  his  patrimony, 
the  e^enerous  temper  of  Nicepborus  had  been  proved ;  and  the  revenue  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched 
in  person  against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  mi|^ht  compute  the  employ- 
ment of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  com^^uests,  and  the  security  of  the  Eastern  barrier.t 
[A.  D.  96^.]  Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served 
uoaer  his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved  and  obtained 
the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature,  of  John  Zimisces  was  bek)w  the 
ordinary  standard;  but  diis  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with  strength, 
beauty,  and  the  soul  of  a  hero.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother,  he 
was  degraded  from  the  office  of  the  eeneral  of  the  East,  to  that  of  director  of 
the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised  with  disgrace  and  exile.  But 
Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  her  inter 
cession,  be  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the 
capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous  visrts  to  the 
palace  ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an  u^lj  and 
penurious  husband.  Some  bold  and  truvty  coospinrtors  were  concealed  m  her 
most  private  chambers:  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with  his 
principal  companions,  emhaurked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus, 
tandea  at  the  palace  stain,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was 
cast  down  bj  the  female  attendants.    Neither  his  own  sospicions,  ix>r  the  wanv 

s  of  bis  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  bvother  Leo  nor  tb^  fortve^^  whirb 
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be  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect  Nicephonu  from  a  domeaffc  fee,  at 
wiiose  voice  eveiy  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he  slept  on  a  beaiddoy 
on  the  i^round,  be  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggen  fftA" 
tered  before  bis  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zitnisces  imbrued  his  bands  in 
the  blood  of  hb  soverei^cn ;  but  be  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  re^'eiK?; 
The  murder  was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  sf 
Nicephonu  was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the 
Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he  was 
atoi^d  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who  cbaifed 
his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood ;  and  re<|Kred,  as  a  ai^  d 
repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more  criminal  associpte. 
This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  offensive  to'  the  prince,  since  he  could 
neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  noost  sacred 
obligations ;  and  Theophano,  instead  of  sharing  his  Imperial  fortune,  was  di^ 
missed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  tneir  last  interview,  she 
displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ; 
assaulted  with  words  and  blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stoMl  silent  and  submissive 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleag^ ;  and  avowed  her  own  prostitution,  ia 
proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The  public  indipiation  was  appeased 
oy  her  exile,  and  the  punishment  of  the  meaner  accomplices :  the  death  of  ao 
unpopular  prince  was  forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  behavioardeJ^hled 
)U1  who  approached  his  person ;  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part  of  his  re^  was  em- 
ployed in  the  camp  ana  the  field ;  his  personal  valour  and  activity  vras  signalised 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world ;  and 
by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  be  deserved  the 
titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire  and  conqueror  of  the  East.  In  his  last  retun 
from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were 
po^essed  by  the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with  honest 
indignation,  **  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed 
our  olood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people?"  The  complaint  was 
le-ecboed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  maiked  with  the 
suspicion  of  poison. 

[A.  D.  976.]  Under  this  usurpation,  or  re&[ency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two 
lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  snentfy  grown  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood. Their  tender  years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion :  the  respectfid 
modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of 
their  guardians :  tbe  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  temptation 
to  violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully 
administered ;  and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss  rather  tlutn  a 
benefit,  to  tbe  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them 
twelve  years  longer  the  obscuro  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  mmisier,  who 
extended  his  reien  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  yoath,  and 
to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In  this  silken  web,  tbe  weakness  of 
Constantine  was  for  ever  entai^led ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  of 
fl«nius  and  tbe  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no  more. 
Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of 
Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sdenis, 
who,  alternately  friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their 
independence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  tbe  example  of  successful  usurpatkn. 
Against  these  domestic  enemies,  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and 
they  trembled  in  tbe  presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  fiisl, 
in  the  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  hor^  by  the  stroke  of  poison,  or 
an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with  chainB,tand  twkx 
invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace  the  small  rematoder 
4>f  his  days.  As  tbe  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyesaad 
idteriqg  steps,  baoing  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  Ifat 
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iUHilence  of  youth  and  power,  **  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  lon^  heea  (he 
object  of  our  terror  f  AAer  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephonis  and  Zimisces  would  not  sufler 
their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  Hb  long  and  frequent  expeditions 
against  the  Safacens  were  rather  glorious,  than  useful  to  the  empire ;  but  the 
final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Bclisa- 
nus,  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman  arms.  Yet  instead  of  applauding 
their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rifid  avarice  of 
Basil ;  and  in  the  imperfect  narrati/e  of  bis  expbits,  we  can  on^  discern  the 
courage,  patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which 
could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  bis  mind ;  be  was  ignorant  of  eveiy 
science;  and  the  remembrance  of  bis  learned  and  feeble  jg^randsire  might 
encourage  a  real  or  affected 'contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts. 
Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  a^,  superstition  took  a  firm  and  lasting  pos- 
session; after  the  first  license  of  his  youth,  Basil  tbe  Second  devoted  bis  life, 
in  tbe  palace  and  the  4:amp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  tbe  monastic 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imjiosed 
on  his  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sizty-eigbth 
year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  uiged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ;  he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  sumamed 
the  Slayer  of  tbe  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  tbe  world,  with  the  bleasin^p 
of  tbe  cieigy  and  the  curses  of  the  people.  [A.  D.  1035.]  After  his 
decease,  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  tbe  power,  or 
rather  tbe  pleasures,  of  royalty :  ancf  bis  only  care  was  the  settlement  of 
the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  tbe  title  of  Augustus ;  and 
the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine 
history. 

[A.  D.  1028.]  A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period-  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  bad  attached  tbe  loyalty  of  the  Greeks  to  tbe  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice  resoected  by  tbe  usurpers  of  their 
power.  After  tbe  death  of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal 
race,  a  new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  tbe  accumulated  years  of 
twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  toe  space  of  his  single  reign.  His  elder  brother 
had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself 
had  only  three  daughters;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora, 
who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity. 
When  their  marriafl:e  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying  father,  the 
cold  or  pious  Theo(£>ra  refused  to  ^ve  an  heir  to  tbe  empire,  but  her  sister 
Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Komanus  Argyrus,  a 
patrician  of  a  graceful  person  ami  fair  reputation,  was  chosen  for  her  husband, 
and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  informed  that  blindness  or  death  was 
the  second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection, 
but  bis  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness ; 
and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removed  toe  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials. 
After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  Third; 
but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruitless;  and  the 
mature  age,  tbe  forty*eight  years  of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of 
pregnancy  than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favourite  chamberlain  was 
a  handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  fi^t  trade  had  been 
that  of  a  money-changer;  and  Romanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equitj^v 
connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a  sligtit  assurance  of  their 
innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is 
capable  of  poisoning  her  husband ;  and  tbe  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  tbe  Fourth. 
[A.  0. 1034.]  The  expectations  of ^oe  were,  however,  disappointed :  instead 
of  a  vigorous  and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  ber  bed  a  miserable  wretch, 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.  The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the 
mind  and  body  were  summoned  to  his  aid;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
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frequent  ptlg^rimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  roost  popvkr  !»» . 
the  monks  applauded  bis  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  whom  sfaodn 
he  have^  restored  ?)  Michael  soug^ht  every  method  of  expiating  his  ^sSL 
While  he  groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eaiHKh 
John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime  of  which  bin- 
self  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His  administration  was  c»^  the 
art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  ol  her 
lathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  imtrienble 
decline  of  his  brother^s  health,  he  introduced  his  nephew,  another  Michad, 
who  derived  his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  Other's  occupation  n  the 
careening  of  vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  lor  her 
son,  the  son  of  a  mechanic :  and  this  6ctitious  heir  was  invested  with  libe  title 
and  purple  of  the  Oesars,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble 
was  the  character  of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  libcx^  and  power 
which  she  oecotered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphlapnian ;  and  at  tbe  end  of 
four  days,  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  the  Fifth,  who  had 
protested,  with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  ever  reien  the  first  and  most 
obedient  of  her  subjects.  [A.  D.  1041.]  The  only  act  o?  his  short  reigOt  w 
his  base  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the'  eunuth  and  the  empress.  The 
dis^ce  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  ^e  murmurs,  and  at 
length  the  clamours,  of  Cknstantinople,  deplored  the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 
of  so  many  emperors  :  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  nirj  and 
revenge.  [A.  D.  1042.]  The  citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  hi  a  for- 
midable tumult  which  lasted  three  days ;  they  besieged  the  palace,  /breed  the 
gates,  recalled  their  mothen^  Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monas- 
tery, and  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his 
life.  For  the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  rojal  sisters 
seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than 
two  months ;  the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents,  were 
secretly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  Theodora  was  still  averse  to  marriage, 
the  indelatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to 
sustain  tbe  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  the  Greek  church. 
[A.  D.  10490  His  name  and  number  was  Constantine  the  Tenth,  and  the 
epithet  of  Mommuichut^  the  single  combatant,  must  have  been  expressrre  of 
his  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  private  quarrel.  But  his  bealtb  wu 
broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reiffn  was  spent  in  the 
alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accompanied 
Constantine  in  hb  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Scierena  gloried  in  the  appel- 
lation of  his  mistress.  AAer  h»  marriage  and  elevation,  tSe  was  invested  with 
tbe  title  and  pomp  of  Augwiaj  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in  Ibe 
palace.  Tbe  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zot\ 
consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous  f>artition ;  and  the  emperor  apparea 
in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  concubine.  He  survived  tnern  both ;  but 
the  last  raetsures  of  Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succession  were  pre- 
vented* by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of  Theodora ;  and  after  his  disease,  she 
resumed,  with  the  fpeneral  consent,  the  possession  of  her  inheritance.  [A.  D. 
ia&4.]  In  her  name,  and  by  tbe  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  workl 
was,  peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong 
their  tlominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor 
MichaeHhe  Six^i.  (A.  D.  1056.]  The  susname  of  i&rolioKcw  declares  hb 
military  profession;  but  the  crazy  and* decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with 
\h^  eres,  knd  execiile  with  the  hands,  of  hb  ministers.  While  he  aacended 
tbe  throbe,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedoman  or 
Bosijian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  revieii^ed,  and  gladly  dbmiss,  this  sbamefol 
end  destructive  perk>d  of  twenty-eiffbt  yeais,  in  which  the  Greeks,  dEegraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like  a  herd  of  cattle  hf 
the  ehoice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent  females. 
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(A.  D.  1057.]  From  this  night  of  slaveiy,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of  sptrit^ 
beg;in3  to  emerge:  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  revived  the  use  of  surnames^ 
which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise, 
succession,  and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantmople  and  Trebixond. 
The  Comnenij  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sinking  empire,  assumed 
the  honour  of  a  Roman  origin:  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported 
from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Ca»* 
tamona,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had 
already  entered  the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  witb 
regret,  the  modest,  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  &nt  of  their 
line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Basil,  contri« 
buted  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles  of  the  East :  be  left  in  a  tendnr 
age  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  gpratitude  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  The  noble  youthf 
were  carefulljT  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace^ 
and  the  exercises  of  the  camp;  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guard^ 
they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies.  Theli 
fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputation  of  the  Comneni,  and  their 
ancient  nobility  was  illustrated  by  the  marriaj^  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  cap- 
tive princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  ofa  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  infernal 
shades.  The  soldiers  had  served  with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate 
masters ;  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more 
deservir^  generals;  and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the 
emperor  and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  been 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or 
modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  suggested  the  importance  of  birlb  as  well  as 
merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnenus  was  approved  by  general 
consent,  and  the  associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of 
Phnri^ia  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and  detachments.  Tne  cause 
of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial 
guard,  who  were  aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
of  honour  and  gratitude.  Af\er  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the  emperor  solicited 
a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the  moderation  of  the  Gomnenian.  But 
the  former  was  betrayed  by  bis  ambassadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by 
his  friends.  The  soHtary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  the 
patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance :  and  as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the 
royal  monk,  congratulated  his  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  nis  own 
account,  would  probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same  patriarchy 
Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned ;  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his 
coins,  might  be  an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest  j  but  this 
sword  would  have  been  drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended  the  operatbn  of  active 
virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose 
some  moments  between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the 
preference  of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sona» 
the  future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance  might 
be  the  natural  dictates  of  discration  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  suc- 
cessful perseverance,  however  it  maj  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be 
censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  ofience  aeainst  his  family 
and  countrjT.  The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was  accepted  by  Constantino 
Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned 
with  the  experience  and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary  abdication.  At 
the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the 
most  servile  offices  of  the  convent :  but  bis  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  tht 
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fivquent  and  respectful  y isits  of  the  reij^ins^  monarch,  who  rerered  lo  htt  ] 
the  character  ofa  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

[A.  D.  1069.]  If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject 
worthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the^ge  and  nation  in  which  he 
was  chosen.  In  the  labour  of  puerNe  declamations,  he  sought,  without  obtaining, 
the  crown  of  eloc^uence,  more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome ;  and,  lo 
the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  forrot  the  duties  of  a  sovereirn  and  a 
warrior.  Far  from  imitating  the  patriotic  inoifference  of  the  authors  of  bis  great- 
ness, Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the 
power  and  prMperity  of  his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  Seveolh, 
Adronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  aee, 
with  the  equal  title  o(  Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened  by 
their  father's  death.  His  widow,  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with  the  admini^ 
tntion;  but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect 
his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptiali ;  and  her  solemn  engagement, 
attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  faairiardL 
fietore  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  slate, 
called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier :  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen 
Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  ratwd  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the  severity  of  the  Jaws: 
his  beauty  and  valour  absolved  him  in  tne  eyes  of  llie  empress ;  and  Romanus, 
from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the 
oriental  armies.    Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  the 

Sromise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falseh(xxl  and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a 
exterous  emlssaiy  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  Srst  alleged 
the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper,  that  his 
brother  was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced  him  to  confess 
that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper : 
and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  be  oouki 
no  longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  nup- 
tials of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  and  the  Barba- 
rian guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  till 
the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of  their  mother  and  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  lmpi»rial  station  with 
dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  1  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  eflbrts 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and  alter  he  was  released  from 
the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  bis  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wile 
had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced 
the  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is 
deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a 
citizen.  In  the  general  consternation,  the  Cesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible 
rirhtof  his  three  nephews:  Constaminople  listen|ed  to  his  voice;  and  the  Turk- 
ish captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the  frontier  as  an 
enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus  was  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  war:  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of 
fair  and  honourable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  huma- 
nity ;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds  were  left  lo  bleea 
and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under 
the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced 
to  the  vain  honours  of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous  Michael,  was 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Sarapinaea 
denotes  the  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite,  wiio 
enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of 
Psellus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some 
proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric :  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather 
than  ennoBled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  mcHik  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist.  Strotf 
m  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals,  at  tbt 
bead  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Iegions«  assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianopia 
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and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the  same  month ;  they  hore  the  same  name  of 
Nicephorus :  but  the  two  candidates  were  distingfuisbed  by  the  surnames  of 
Bryennius  and  Botaniates ;  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates 
advanced  with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor  stood  in  arms 
before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name  of  Birennius  was  illustrious ; 
his  cause  was  popular ;  but  his  licentious  troops  coula  not  be  restrained  from 
bumiqgandpillaging  a  suburb ;  and  the  people  who  would  have  hailed  the  rebel, 
rejected  ana  repulsed  the  incendiary  olhis  country.  This  change  of  the  public 
opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  len|^h,  with  an  army  of  Turks, 
approached  the  shores  of  Cbalcedon.  A  formal  mvitation,  in  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  throt^  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with 
order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael 
would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude;  but  the  feeble  emperor, 
applauding  his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resifl;ned  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
ana  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  ana  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Constantine,  bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmea  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

[A.  D.  1078.]  John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  survived  m 
peace  and  dignity  his  g[enerous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  a 
woman  of  masculine  spint  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children ;  the  three  daughters 
roultiolied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  hyt 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death ;  Isaac  and  Alexius  restored  the 
Imperial  g^atness  o(  tneir  house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger,  by 
the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts  both  of 
mind  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  iti 
the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the 
perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Komanus ;  but 
the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and 
banished,  by  the  sons  of  Oucas,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers 
soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought  by  eaco  other's  side  airainst  the 
rebels  and  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he  was 
deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first  interview  with  Botaniates, 
^  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a  noblo  frankness,  "  my  duty  rendered  me  your 
enemy :  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  people  have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge . 
of  my  future  loyalty,  by  my  past  opposition."  The  successor  of  Michael  enter* 
tained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence ;  his  valour  was  employed  against  three 
rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  emperors. 
Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces  and 
military  /ame  :.they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receive  from  a 
timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of 
their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and 
suspicion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim,  by  a  revolt,  and  the  latter  to 
discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
rebel,  the  hasband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  the  memory  of  his  past 
services :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  the]r  appre- 
hended and  accused ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  miftht  be  justified  by 
the  defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.  The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited 
in  a  sanctuary  respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  leadier :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
domestic  alliance  secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  the  eene- 
rous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of  uaaCf 
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,wbo  was  (be  6r8t  to  invest  his  jounj^er  brother  with  the  mme  and  eimngm  of 
royalty.  Tbey  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege  that 
impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted  ;  a  gate  was 
surprf^d  ;  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active  courage  of  Geoq^e  Pel«n- 
logus,  who  fought  against  his  father*  without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his 
posterity.  Aleiius  ascended  the  throne ;  and  bis  aged  competitor  diaappearpd 
10  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  gratified  witb  the  piilarc  of 
the  city  j  but  die  public  disorders  were  expiated  uj  (he  tears  and  iasts  of  the 
Comneni,  who  submitted  to  eveiy  penance  compatible  with  the  pooessioo  ot 
the  enipire. 

[A.  D.  1081.1  The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated  br  a 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  or  a  tender  regard  for  bb  penon,  and  a  lae* 
dable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  tne  just  suspicion  d  ber  read- 
ers, the  princess  Anne  Comnena  repeatedly  protes(s,  that,  beisides  ber  personal 
knowlecige,she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable 
veterans:  that  aAer  an  interval  of  thirty  jjrears,  fotgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the 
world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  tear ;  and  that  tnilh,  the 
naked  perfect  tnith,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memoiy  of  her  parent. 
Tet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  anela* 
borate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science,  betrays  in  eveiy  page  (he  Taniry  of  a 
female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constefiation 
of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  pane^ric  and  apolo^,  awakens  our  jea- 
lousy, to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We 
caonot  however  refuse  berjudicKMis  and  important  remark  that  tlie  disorders  of 
the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  eveiy  calamity 
which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  bis  reign  by  tlie 
Justice  of  heaven  and  the  vices  of  (lis  predecessors.  In  the  Elast,  the  vktorioaB 
Turks  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont  (he  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Crescent :  the  West  was  invaded  br  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans : 
and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms,  who  had 
gained  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of  manners. 
The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land;  and  while  the  frontiers  were 
assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and 
conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins : 
£urope  was  precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Constantinople  had  almost  been  swept 
away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the  tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  Imperal 
vessel  with  dexterity  and  coura^.  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold  in 
action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  bis  advantages, 
and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of  the 
camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by 
the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  bis  intercourse  with  the 
Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his  discerning  crve  pervaded  the  new 
system  of  an  unknown  worid :  and  I  shall  hereafter  descnoe  the  superior  policy 
witb  which  he  baknced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the  first 
crusade.  1  n  a  long  reign  of  thirty-eeven  years,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  eoiy 
of  hi.«  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were  restored :  the  arts  oif 
wealth  and  science  were  cultivated:  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  bis  childien  ot 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the  difiiculties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  his  character ;  and  have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  unft- 
nerous  reproach.  The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  Us 
situation  might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  politkal 
<irts  are  branded  by  the  La  tins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The 
increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne  and 
pecured  the  sucoesskm ;  but  their  princely  kixury  and  pride  offended  the  patrr- 
Clans,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Atme  it 
a  (aithfttl  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  brokei^ 
by  the  caiea  of  a  pitblic  life :  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  bf 
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the  length  and  severity  of  bis  reign ;  and  before  Alexins  expired,  be  had  kwt 
the  love  and  leveience  of  his  subjects.  The  clei^y  could  not  forgive  his  appli* 
cation  of  the  sacted  riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state :  but  thej  applaoded  his 
tbeolo|Kal  learninjg  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended 
with  bis  tongue,  bis  pen,  and  bis  sword.  His  character  was  demded  by  the 
.miperetition  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  principle  of  human  nature 
enjoined  the  einperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  in6rm,  and  to  direct 
the  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burned  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia. 
Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  per> 
sons  who  bad  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  bis  last  hours, 
when  he  was  pnsssed  by  bis  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  be  raised  his 
head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanitjr  of  this  worid.  The  indi|:- 
nant  reply  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  bis  tomb,  **  You  die 
as  you  have  lived—- a  hypocritbI" 

[A.  D.  1 1 1 8.]  It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  surviving 
sons,  in  favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anne,  whose  philosophy  would  not 
have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  as- 
serted by  the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from 
the  finger  of  bis  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire  obeyed  the  master 
of  the  palace.  Anne  Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  con^ 
spire  against  the  life  of  ber  brother,  and  when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the 
fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mis- 
taken the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a  woman. 
The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  ' 
hereditary  virtue  of  their  race ;  and  the  younger  brother  was  content  with  tbe 
title  of  Sebasiocrator,  which  approached  the  dignity,  without  sharing  tbe  power, 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  same  person,  tbe  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit 
were  fortunately  united ;  bis  swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features,  and  diminu- 
tive stature,  haa  sumested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Jobaraies,  or  John  tbe 
Handsome,  wbicb  ms  grateful  subjects  more  seriously  applied  to  the  beauties 
of  his  mind.  Afler  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anne 
were  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  tbe 
einperor,  rat  be  visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  ber  palace,  and  bestowed 
the  rich  oonfiseation  on  tbe  most  deserving  of  bis  frien<u.  That  respectable 
friend,  Axurch,  a  slafve  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  tbe  gift,  and 
to  intercede  for  the  criminal :  bis  generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the 
virtue  of  his  favouritOf  and  the  reproach  or  the  complaint  of  an  injured  brother 
was  the  only  chastisement  of  tbe  guilty  princess.  Af^er  this  example  of  cle- 
mency, the  raiDeinder  of  bis  reign  was  never  disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebel- 
liun :  feared  by  bis  nobles,  beloved  by  bis  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  bis  personal  enemies. 
Durmg  his  government  ot  Iwenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished 
in  tbe  Roman  empire,  a  law  of^ mercy  most  delightful  to  the  humane  theorist, 
but  of  which  tbe  practice  in  a  large  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  toolhers^  chaste,  frugal, 
&b$(temiou9,  the  philosophic  Mareus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues 
of  his  successor  derived  from  bis  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools. 
He  despised  amdf  moderated  the  st«lely  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so 
oppressive  to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  ef  reason.  Under  such  a 
prince,  innocence  Wad  nothing  to  (ear,  and  merit  had  every  thing  te  hope ;  and 
without  assoming  tbe  Cyianmc  oftce  of  a  censor,  be  introduced  a  gradual  thoueh 
visible  reformation  in  the  poblie  and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The 
only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character,  was  tbe  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the 
love  of  arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the 
Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repel- 
ling the  Turks  from  tbe  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  Tbe  sultan  of  Iconium 
was  confined  to  bis  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to  tbe  mountains,  and 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient  blessings  of  their  delivep- 
From  Constantinople  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo^  he  repeatedly  marched  at 
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the  bead  of  a  victorkNis  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  thn  boly  waryhii 
Latin  allies  were  astonished  bj  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As 
he  beg^an  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
empiret  as  be  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  Ti^^ris,  the  dominian  ol 
Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  toread  of  his  lite  and  of  tbe  pubik 
felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  m  the 
valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  tbe  furious  animal : 
out  in  the  strue:i^le,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropt  from  bis  quiver,  and  a  slight  woond 
in  bis  hand,  which  produced  a  morlificatioo,  was  fatal  to  the  best  ami  grealeit 
of  the  Comnenian  princes. 

[A.  D.  1143.]  A  premature  death  bad  swept  away  tbe  two  eldest  mm  of 
John  tlie  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  lHanuel,  bis  judgment  or 
afl^tion  preferred  the  younger;  and  tbe  choice  of  the  dying  prince  was  rati- 
fied by  tbe  soldiers  who  bad  applauded  tbe  valour  of  bis  mvourite  in  tbe 
Turkish  war.  The  faithful  Axurcb  hastened  to  tbe  capital,  secured  the  per- 
son of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and  purchased  with  a  g^ft  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver,  tbe  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possesred  a 
decisive  voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  bis  reteran  and  afiec^ 
tionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople ;  bis  Inotber  acquiesced  in 
the  title  of  Sebastocrator  j  bis  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial 
graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  tbe  flattering  pro- 
mise, that  be  blended  tbe  wisdom  of  ige  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  the  experience  of  his  government  they  were  taught,  that  be  emulated  the 

•  spirit,  and  shared  tbe  talents,  of  bis  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  huned  in 
the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various 
warbre  against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  tbe  hordes  of  tbe  wilderness 
beyond  the  Danube.  Tbe  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on  Mount  Taurus, 
in  the  plains  of  Hungarjr,  on  tbe  coast  of  Italj  and  f^ypt,  and  on  the  seas  of 
Sicily  and  Greece :  the  infiuence  of  his  negotiations  extended  (rom  Jerusalem 
to  Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an 
object  of  respect  or  terror  to  tbe  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated  in  tbe 
silk  and  purple  of  tbe  East,  Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier, 
which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  Fhst  ol 
England,  and  of  Charles  tbe  Twelfth  ot  Sweden.  Such  was  bis  strength  and 
exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  inca- 

'  pable  of  wielding  .the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  famous 
tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  overturned  in  hb  fiist 
career  two  of  tbe  stoutest  of  tbe  Italian  knightr.  The  first  in  the  charge,  tbe 
last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  tbe  fwmer  for  Au 
safety,  and  tbe  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  ambuscade  In  a  wood, 
he  rode  forward  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by 
his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axurcb,  who  refused  to  desert  tiieir  soTereign. 
Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them :  but  tbe  numben  of 
tbe  enemy  increased ;  the  march  of  tbe  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful, 
and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  bis  way  through  a^aouadrooot 
five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  tbe  Hungarians,  impatient  ot  tbe  slow^ 
ness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bead  of  the  column, and  was 
the  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a  brid^  that  separated  him  (rom  theenemy. 
In  tbe  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army  beyond  tbe  Save,  be  sent  back 
the  boats,  with  an  order  under  pain  ofdeath,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should 
leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of  Corfu,  towing 
ifter  him  a  captive  galley,  tbe  emperor  stood  ak>ft  on  £e  poop,  opposii^ 
igainst  the  volleys  of  darts  and  stones,  a  lam  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail,  nor 
£ould  be  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  haa  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined 
his  archers  to  respect  tbe  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  slain 
above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his  own  hand ;  he  returned  to  tbe  camp, 
dragging  aking  four  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  be  had  tied  to  the  rim  of  km 
saddle :  be  was  ever  tbe  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat ;  and 
the  gigatUic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  tl» 
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lance,  or  cut  asimder  by  the  sword»  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  stoiy  of 
his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not, 
to  vindicate  their  credit,  endaif^er  my  own ;  yet  1  may  observe,  that  in  the  lone 
series  o(  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  m 
similar  ezae^eration.  With  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the  skill  or 
prudence  of  a  general :  his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any  permanent  or 
useful  conquest ;  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate 
campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  moimtains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his 
deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singuls^  feature  in 
the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of 
hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he 
appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired 
in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  shared  with  a 
smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No  sooner  did^be  return  to  "Constan- 
tinople, than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury: 
the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  measure  of  his 
predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles 
of  the  Propontis,  in  the  incestuous  love  of  his,  niece  Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  multiplied 
the  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a 
bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his 
thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian 
blood.  **  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  ^  that  you 
have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  was  twice  married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch.  The  onfy  daugh- 
ter of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Bela,  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated 
at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their 
nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike 
Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
bis  promiseq  bride ;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the  king- 
dom o(  his  fathers,  and  displayed  such  virtues  as  miffht  excite  the  regret  and 
envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius ;  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  aAer  his  father's  decease  had 
closed  the  glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

5 A.  D.  1180.]  The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius, 
been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and  passkxi.  By 
ambition,  Isaac  the  Sabastocrator  was  excited  to  flight  and  reoellion,  from 
whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John  the  Hand- 
some. The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short 
and  venial ;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  bis  uncle,  be  escaped  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp :  his  apostacy  was  rewarded  witn  the  sultan's 
<laughter,  the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely 
estate ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  bis  Impe- 
rial descent  firom  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  younger  brother  of  Jonn, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  o(  a 
▼ery  sinsrular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best 
proportk>n8  of  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces  was 
supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air 
and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  bis  old  age,  of  health  and 
vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  was  oAen  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a 
Wild  boar,  or  a^tae,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands^  it  was  the  well- 
arned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.    Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  igooraat  of  Cear  ■ . 
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fin  persuasive  eloquence  could  bend  to  e%'ery  situation  and  character  of  \4t 
bis  stjrle,  tbourh  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  eiample  of  St.  Pad ; 
and»  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  be  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  bead  to  contrive, 
and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John  he 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  throv?h  Asia  Minor, 
design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  mountains ;  the  hunter  was 
encompassed  bj  the  Turkish  huntsnten,  and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant 
or  wiiline  captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  bis  cousin :  he  shared  the  perils  and  the  pleasures 
of  Manuel :  and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theo- 
dora, the  affections  of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andro- 
nicus.  Above  the  decencies  o(  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  nanse  of  hn 
concubine ;  and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she  slept,  or 
watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied  him  to  bis  military  com* 
mand  of  Cilicia,  the  Erst  scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed,  with 
active  ardour,  the  sieee  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest 
attacks ;  but  the  nieht  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek 
comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised 
by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  toe ;  but,  while  bis  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  invincible 
lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the 
Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles 
ana  a  private  reproof;  but  the  dutchies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria, 
were  the  reward  or  consolation  of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  stUl 
attended  his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her 
an^pry  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood :  hts  daring  spirit 
retused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit ;  and  boldly  starting  from 
his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  numerous  assassins. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  bis  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Hungaiy  and  the  German  em- 
peror :  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  aj^inst 
a  mortal  foe  ;  and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  as  an  instni- 
ment  of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  bis  suspicions,  but,  after 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested  and  strictly  confined  ia  a 
tower  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years ;  a  most  painful  restraint,  from 
which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  perpetually  UTged  him  to  escape. 
Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
and  gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  lbi{;otteii 
recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself,  and  the  remains  fi(  his  provisions, 
replacing  the  bricks  in  their  former  position,  and*  erasing  ^th  care  the  foot 
steps  of  iiis  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were  amazed 
by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported,  with  shame  and  fear,  kis 
incomprehensible  flight.  The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut : 
the  stnctest  orders  were  despatclied  into  the  provinces,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a. pious  act,  was  basely  imprisoned 
in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  nij^bt,  she  beheld  a  spectre :  she  reccvnised 
her  husband :  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son  was  the^  fruit  oT these 
stolen  interviews,  which  alleviatea  the  tediousness  of  their  confinement.  In  the 
custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and 
the  captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape,  when  be  was  discovered,  brm^t 
back  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length  he  fom 
the  moment,  and  the  means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant, 
intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By 
the  diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was  iniror 
duced  into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  employed, 
With  industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of^his  safety,  unlocked  the  doors, 
descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and 
scaled  in  the  night  the  garden  wall  of  the  palace.    A  boat  was  stationed  ibrhii 
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reception :  he  visited  his  own  houaey  emhraced  his  children,  cast  awaj  hip 
chain,  mounted  a  fleet  borse,  and  /Jirected  bis  rapid  course  toward  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  At  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money:  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of 
Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  bad  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz, 
in  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  parly  of  Walachians,  who 
resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive  to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of 
inind  again  extricated  him  from  this  dangler.  Under  pretence  of  sickness,  be 
dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troops  he 
planted  in  the  ground  his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  gar- 
ment ;  and,  stealii^  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the 
eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From  Halica  he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow, 
the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subtle  Greek  soon  obtained  ibe  esteem 
and  confidence  of  leroslaus :  bis  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every 
climate ;  and  the  Barbarians  applauded  bis  strength  and  courage  in  the  chase 
of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  be  deserved  the  for- 
l^'veness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the 
invasion  of  Hungary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  important 
service :  his  private  treaty  was  aiened  with  a  promise  of  fldelity  on  one  side, 
and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he  marched  at  tlie  head  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  from  the  fiorysthenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had 
ever  sympathized  with  tbe  martial  and  dbsolute  character  of  his  cousin ;  fmd 
his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  secondy 
and  second  only,  to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  country,  than  his  ambi- 
tion -revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length  to  the  public  misfortune.  A 
daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  tbe  succession  of  the  more  deserving 
males  of  tbe  Coronenian  blood :  her  future  marriage  with  tbe  prince  of  Hungary 
was  repuenant  to  tbe  hopes  or  prejudices  of  tbe  princes  and  nobles.  But  when 
an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  tbe  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone 
asserted  the  lionour  of  the  Roman  name,  aeclinea  the  unlawful  enj^a^ement, 
and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger.  His  patriotism  was 
offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was 
removed  from  the  royal  presence,  by  an  honourable  banishment,  a  jsecond  com 
mand  of  tbe  Cilician  frontier,  with  tbe  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  qI 
Cyprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  a^ain  exercised  bis  courage  and  exposed 
his  negligence ;  and  the  same  rebel,  vk'ho  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  un- 
horsed, and  almost  slain  bv  tbe  vigour  of  bis  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  dis- 
covered a  more  ea^  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Pbilippa,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  tbe  Latin  prince  of  Anti- 
och.  For  her  sake,  he  &8erted  his  station,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and 
tournaments :  to  his  love  sbe  sacrificed  her  innocence,  ber  reputation,  and  tbe 
offer  of  an  advantageous  marriaee.  But  the  resentment  of  Manuel  for  this 
domestic  affront,  interrupted  his  pleasures :  Andronicus  left  tbe  indiscreet  prin- 
cess to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurer3,'under- 
took  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  profes- 
sk>ns  of  zeal,  announced  him  as  the  champion  of  tbe  cross :  he  soon  captivated 
both  the  clergy  and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the 
lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Pbcenicia*  In  bis  neighbourhood  resided  a 
young  and  hanasome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and  family,  great  granddaughter 
of  the  emperor  Alexis,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Sbe  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his 
amorous  seduction ;  and  her  shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that 
of  her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects 
and  allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier,  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  tbe  person, 
and  put  out  tbe  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  longer  safe ;  but 
tbe  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  accompanied  bis  fliebt.  The 
queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  £ast,  bis  obsequious  concubine ;  and 
two  illegitimate  children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her  weakneak    Damai* 
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€us  was  his  first  refuge ;  and  in  (be  characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  ais 
servant  Saiadin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the  Tirtues  of  the 
Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  he  visiled,  most  probably,  Bagdad, 
and  (he  courts  of  Persia :  and,  af^er  a  lone  circuit  round  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  mountains  of  Geoigta,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  oi  Asia  Minor, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  Sultan  of  Colonia  aflbrded  a  boa- 
pi  table  retreat  to  Andronicus,  bis  mistress,  and  his  band  of  oudaws :  the  debt 
of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frea uent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  TreU- 
Bond ;  and  he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Chris- 
tian caf>livGS.  In  the  stoir  of  his  adventures,  be  was  fond  of  comparing  himself 
to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the 
royal  prophet  (he  presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  th«^  borders  of 
Judea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state,  the  life  of 
the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Comnenian  prince  bad  a  wider 
rarige ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  £astem  world  the  gloiy  of  his  name  and 
rel^ion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greek  church  the  licentious  lover  had  been 
separated  from  the  faithful ;  but  even  his  excommunication  may  prove,  that  he 
never  abjured  the  profession  of  Christiaiiity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret  persecution  of  the 
emi)eror ;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared  by  the  captivity  of  his  female  com- 
panion. The  governm*  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the 
person  of  Theodora :  the  cjueen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the  tedious  solitude  of  bant.«hment. 
The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a  fiiml  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  bimstK 
at  the  feet  of  nis  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submissioD  of  this 
haughty  spirit.  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the 
guilt  ot  his  past  rebellion ;  nor  would  he  presume  to  arise  unless  some  tailbfui 
subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain  with  which 
he  had  secretl;^  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary  penance  excited  the 
wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly :  bis  sins  were  foi|^ivefi  by  the  church  and 
state ;  but  the  Just  suspicions  of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from 
the  court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vineyards,  and 
situated  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders 
of  the  minority,  soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  empenv 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  aee,  without  vigour,  or  wis^m,  or 
experience :  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person  and  govern- 
ment to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name :  and  his  sister,  another  Maiy, 
whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  excited  a 
conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insurrection,  against  \}er  odious  stepmother.  The 
provinces  were  foigotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and 
order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war 
was  kindled  in  Constantinople ;  tbe  two  factions  fouebt  a  bloody  baltle  in  the 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  sieee  in  tbe  cathedral 
ot  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  repuolic,  the  most  respectable  patrk>ts  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and 
avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even  tbe 
virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  bis  retirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn 
duties  of  bis  oath :  *'  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  tbe  Imperial  family  be  threatened, 
I  will  reveal  and  oppose  tbe  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  ouotatioos 
from  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited 
till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march 
from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd 
and  an  army;  his  professions  of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  tbe 
language  of  his  heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to 
advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and 
exile.  Ail  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Thracian 
Bospboros ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  traos* 
port  the  saviour  ot  the  empire :  the  tonent  was  loud  and  ifres)8tible»  and  the 
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inflects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast 
of  the  slorm.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  palace,  to  salute 
the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the 
public  order  and  tranquillity.  He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the' 
spectators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but,  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  they  beard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
^  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to 
every  climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  sevenfold  dome, 
from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is 
now  mj  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  trample  on  tby  ashes  and  thy  posterity  " 
From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the 
moment:  but  it  is  not  extremely j)robable  that  he  ^ve  an  articulate  sound  to 
bis  secret  thoughts.  In  the  first  months  of  his  admmistration,  his  designs  were 
veiled  by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with  due  solemnity,  and 
his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most 
fervently  declared,  that  he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his 
belovea  pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain,  that 
the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the'  Romans  could 
only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught 
to  reign  by  the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind :  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  eveiy  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of  Anaronicus  to  undertake 
the  burthen  of  the  public  care.  The  young  «mneror  was  himself  constrained 
to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation,  ancl  to  solicit  the  association  of  a 
cofieague,  who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his 
person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be 
considered  as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother. 
Af\er  blackening  her  reputation,  and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  the  tj^rant  accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspoiid- 
ence  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humaoityy 
avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the 
merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety ;  but  the  obsequious  tribunal* 
without  requiring  an^  proof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned  the  widow  oi 
Manuel ;  and  her  unibrtunate  son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria 
was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded 
by  the  insult  most  ofleiisive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  usly  representation 
of  her  beauteous'  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred :  he  was 
strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse, 
aAer  surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  It  rudely  with  his 
foot :  **  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  **  was  a  ibiove,  thy  mother  a  vphore^  and  thySelf 
Rfaoir 

[A.  D.  1183.]  The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  bis  crimes,  was  held  by 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  (he  guardian  or  sovereign  of  tlie 
empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue. 
When  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  a  scourge,  when  he  consulted  his 
reason,  the  father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was 
equitable  and  rigorous :  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and 
the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  b^  a  prince  who  had 
sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of 
pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces,  so  lonff 
the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty;  and  mil- 
tiona  applauded  the  distant  blessin&rs  of  bis  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the 
vritnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient  proverb,  That  bloodthirsty  is  the 
man  who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too  much 
truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the 
life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies 
and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  hk 
misfortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exde  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
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of  revenge.  The  neceaiaiy  extinction  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  i 
imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  exiirpatine  the  friends,  who  hatect  and  mfjbt 
punish,  the  assassin ;  and  the  ref>etition  <?  murder  rendered  brm  less  willing 
and  less  able,  to  Cbigive/  A  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  whom  be  sacrificed 
hj  poison  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  ol 
his  cruelly  than  the  appellation  of  (he  Halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a 
rare  and  t>loodles8  week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  bws 
and  the  judees,  some  portion  of  his  g;uilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  hii 
subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their  calamities.  The 
noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those  who,  by  descent  or  aDiance,  m%ht 
dispute  the  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  tne  monster's  den :  Nice  or 
Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge ;  and  as  their  flight  was 
already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their  offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the 
Imperial  title.  Yet  Anoronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  fab  most 
formidable  enemies :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised :  the  Sicilians 
were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessalonica :  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus  was 
not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  tvrant.  His  throne  was  subverted 
by  a  rival  without  merit,  and  a  people  witbout  arms.  Isaac  Arigelus,  a  de- 
scendant in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by 
the  prudence  or  superstition  of  the  emperor.t  In  a  moment  of  despair,  Ai^los 
defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St 
Sophia.  The  sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  roournfii] 
crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But  their  lamentatjoos 
were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  cur^s  to  threats :  they  dared  to  ask, 
•*  Why  do  we  fear  ?  Why  do  we  obey  ?  We  are  many,  and  be  is  one ;  our 
patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  slaveiy."  With  the  aawn  of  day  tbe  city- 
burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  tbe  coldest  and 
most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  Isaac,  tbe  second 
of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanctuaiy  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  hb 
danger,  tbe  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  tbe  deli 
cious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with 
Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  of  Franipe,  and  relict  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexius ;  and  his  society,  more  $uTtable  to'  his  temper  than  (o  bis 
afipe,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  concubine.  On  the  fint 
alarm  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  the  blood  of  tbe  fcrilty ;  but 
be  was  astonished  by  tbe  silence  of  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the 
general  desertbn  of  mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  bb 
subjects ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would  grant,  foigiveness :  be  offered  to 
resirn  the  crown  to  bis  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not  expi- 
ate bis  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open  for  bis  retreat ;  but  the  news 
of  tbe  revolution  bad  flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience 
was  no  more ;  the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed  br%an- 
tine ;  and  the  tyrant  wa»  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Ang^lus,  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  necK.  His  eloquence,  and  tbe  tears  of 
his  female  companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  tbe  decen- 
cies of  a  legal  execution,  tbe  new  monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the 
numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eve  and  a  hand,  were  lorn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the 
bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  be 
was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace  rejoiced  to  trample 
on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  bung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars  that  supported  tbe  statues 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  end  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy, 
inflicted  on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendfr 
or  furious  Italians,  plunging^  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
human  punishment.  In  this  loi^  and  painful  agony,  ''Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me !  and  why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?"  were  tbe  only  woros  taat 
Mcaped  from  bis  mouth.    Our  hatred  for  tbe  tyrant  b  lost  m  pity  for  the  man* 
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a6r  eftn  we  Mame  hv  ptMillaDimovs  n^;iuition»  since  t  Greek  Chx&tiaii  wat 
no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

[ A .  D.  1 185.]  I  hare  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extraordinaij  character 
ana  adventures  of  Andronicus ;  but  I  shall  here  terminate  the  series  ot  the  Qreek 
empercirs  since  the  time  of  Hemclius.  The  branches  that  sprang  from  the  Com* 
nenian  trunk  had  insensibly  withered ;  and  the  male  line  was  continued  only  in 
the  posterity  of  Adronicus  nimself,  who,  in  the  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sove* 
reig:nt7  of  frebtzondy  so  obscure  in  bistoiy,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A 
private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Coiistantine  Angelus,  had  emerg^ed  to  wealth 
and  honours,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Aleiius.  His  son 
Andronicus  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac  punished 
and  succeeded  the  tyrant ;  but  be  was  dethroned  by  bis  own  vices,  and  the 
ambition  of  his  brother :  and  their  discord  introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  nrst  great  peHod  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

[A.  D.  1204.]    If  we  compute  the  number  atid  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including 
in  the  Augustan  list  some  female  sovereinis ;  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who 
were  never  acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  f>rinces  who  did  not  live  to 
possess  their  inheritance.    The  average  oroportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each 
emperor,  far  below  the  chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the 
experience  of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.    The  Byzantine  empire  was 
most  tranquil  and  prosperons  vrhen  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ; 
five  dynasties,  the  Heracliam  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian  fami- 
lies, enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony  during  their  respective  series, 
of  AwCf  (our,  three,  six,  and  four  generations  ;  several  princes  number  the  yeara 
of  their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy  ;  and  Constantine  the  Seventh  and  his 
two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire  century.     But  in  the  intervals  of 
the  byzanttne  dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name  of  a 
successful  candiaate  is  speedily  erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.    Many 
were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty ;  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was 
overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of 
intrigue ;  the  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  cleigy,  of  tlie 
women  and  eunuchs  were  alternately  clothed  with  the  purple :  the  means  of 
their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.    A 
being  of  the  nature  of  man^  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  on  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a 
precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment    It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  history 
exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.    In  a  composition  of 
eome  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
the  duration  of  a  4ife  or  reign  is  .contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  js 
ever  beside  the  throne ;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed  by 
the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason  survives  and  disdains  the  siz^ 
phantoms  of  kings  who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  our  * 
remembrance.    The  observatkNi,  that,  in  every  age  and  climate,  ambition  baa 
prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of  a  phi- 
losopher; but  while  he  condemns  the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive  of  this 
universal  desire  to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.    To  the  greater 
part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and 
of  mankind.    The  virtue  alone  of  John  Covnenus  was  beneficent  and  pure : 
the  most  illustrioos  of  the  princes,  who  praoede  or  Ibllow  that  respectable  name, 
have  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigonr  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a 
selfish  policy :  in  scnitinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil 
the  First,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Tbeophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel 
Comnenus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  imperial  crowd  ceuld  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  foii^otten 
by  posterity.    Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition  f 
1  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  miseiy  of  kings ;  but  I  maysur^y 
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obtenre,  that  tbetr  condition,  of  all  otfaerSf  is  the  most  pregmmt  wKh  feaiv  aatf 
the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  oppNOsite  passions,  a  hrger  8ix>pe  w«i 
allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiqurtr,  than  in  (he  smooth  and  solid  temper  ck 
the  modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either^the  triumph  of  Alexaodci 
or  the  fali  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princef 
eiposed  them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affordif«  any  Jirely  promise  of  ftne^r 
conquest.  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  precipitated  by  t 
death  more  cruel  and  snameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  mosl 
glorious  of  his  predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  te 
hope  from  their  enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  natioa 
turbulent  without  freedom  :  the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  Westpresaed  on  the 
monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  termioated  by  tbe  final  aervitode 
of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  tbe  first  of  the  Ceaars  to  the  last 
of  tbe  Constantines,  extends  abote  fifteen  hundred  years  :  and  tbe  tern  of  domi- 
nion unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  tbe  measure  of  tbe  anciesf 
monarchies ;  the  As^rians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cjnis,  or  those  at 
Alexander. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

hUrodveUon,  worship f  and  persecution  of  imagts^Revolt  of  holy  amd  Romt'  - 
Temporal  dominion  of  the  popes — Omqueti  if  Italy  hy  the  Frankt^EstaiHik' 
ment  of  images — Character  and  coronation  of  OiarlemagnM-^Redoraiien  and 
decay  of  ^  Roman  en^re  in  the  Wen^bidependence  ff  Italy-Qmstitvtian 
oftfi  Uermanic  body.  * 

In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  state,  I  have  considered  the  foimer  as 
subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a  salutaiy  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  narrative,  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  oriental  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  tbe  dark  ab^ss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange  transfor- 
mations of  the  Eucharist  from  the  si^n  to  the  substance  of  Christ^s  body,(l )  1  have 
purposely  abandoned  to  the  cunosity  of  speculative  divines.  Bui  1  have 
reviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  histoir,  by 
which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially  afiectecl,  tw 

Propagation  of  Christianity,  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Catholic  church,  the  rain  ot 
*aganism,  and  tbe  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  controversy  concerning 
the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  At  tbe  head  of  tnis  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the 
worship  ot  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ;  since 
a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Italj,  the  lempoiai 
power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  m  the  West. 

Tbe  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  tbe  use  and  abuse  of  imaees,  and  this  ayersion  may  lie  ascribed  to  their 
descent  from  the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had 
eeverely  proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity;  and  that  precept  was 
firmly  established,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  toe  chosen  people.  The 
wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was  pointed  against  tbe  foolish  idolaters,  who 
bowed  before  tbe  workmanship  of  their  own  bands ;  tbe  ima|;ea  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motioiu  should  have 
started  rather  from  the  pedesUl  to  adore  tbe  creative  powers  ot  the  artist(S) 
Perhaps  some  recent  and  imnerfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might  crowa 
the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours  which  they  paid  to 

(1)  The  kMiMd  Sdden  hM  given  Um  talMory  of  irMMubrtanUatinn  in  m  coaprelMMlvc  •niMf 
■entence.    "  ThJa  opinion  la  only  rlMU»ic  tiimcd  into  tu(ic''    (Uli  Works,  vol.  Ul.  p.  flOTS,  Ib  hta  1^ 

(8)  Nee  intdllgant  booilnei  ineptlniaii,  qnod  ri  mnUra  elaralaera  el  awveri  powMit,  adoralnn  htat^ 
utm  fuiifent  m  quo  ■ant  expolHa.  (Divin.  Iratluti.  1. 11.  c.  li.)  Lecteodae  le  Uie  l«tt,  m  wcO  m  tbt  m« 
doquent,  of  tile  Latin  apologlrti.    Their  rmiilery  of  idob  ettecka  noc  enly  tbe  ol(|ect,  taitke ftai  flri 
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diose  of  Aristotle  and  Pytha^^ras  ;f  3)  but  the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics 
was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  nrst  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures 
is  in  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illibens,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the 
triumphant  chureh,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended  to  induljj^e  a  visible 
superstition,  for  ihe  t>enefit  of  the  multiluae ;  and,  aAer  the  ruin  ol  Paganism, 
they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The 
first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  ot  the  cross,  and 
ot  relics.  The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were 
seated  on  the  rig^ht  ^and  of  God ;  but  the  gracious  and  often  supernatural 
favours,  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed 
an  um^uestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched, 
and  kissed,  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  suffering.(4l 
But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed 
worthy,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by  the  arts  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so  con^nial  to  human  feel- 
ings, have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem ; 
the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  adorned  with  civif  and  almos'.  religious 
honours ;  a  reverence  less  ostentatioas  but  more  sincere,  was  applied  to  the 
statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  dis- 
appeared in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men,  who  had  died  for  tneir  celestial  and 
everlasting  countiy.  At  first,  the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple ;  and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  alk>fved  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  pro- 
selytes. By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression,  the  honours  of  the  original 
were  transferred  to  the  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of 
a  saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole 
into  the  Catholic  chureh.  The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  by 
the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  (be  pictures  which  speak,  and 
move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil 
mieht  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours,  the  infinite 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.(6)  But  the 
superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and  to  worship  the 
ai^^ls,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  Ood,  under  the  human  shape,  which,  on  earth, 
they  have  condescended  to  assume.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had 
been  clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body;  hut  that  body  had  ascended  into 
heaven :  and,  had  not  some  si'nililude  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  dis- 
ciples, the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  the  visible 
relics  and  representation?  of  the  saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite, 
and  propitious,  for  the  Viigin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ; 
and  tlie  assumption  oC  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images, 
was  firmly  establbhed  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  they  were  fondly 
cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics :  the  Pantheon 
and  V^atican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  superstition ;  but  this 
semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the  rude  Barbarians  and 
the  Arian  cleigy  of  the  West.  The  tx>lder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or 
inarbie,  which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the  fancy  or 
conscience  of  toe  Christian  Greeks ;  and  a  smooth  surface  of  cokxtrs  has  ever 
been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imitation.(6) 


UUi.toiii.viii.|».  lOSStedlLVeiiet.)    UterdU  pmikin  A  pnim^  me  point  woamirA^ 
Bii4oad«laDWlBliA;  let delbinean let  pi«a  ic»Mt<tMliii«fetayaiaeofidaaiMMllMcl,etleMiwile4t 
Tmita  M  iwrtant  qua  4«  in«f«  de  3mm  Cbrte  ei4m  Baints  (Dapin,  BIMIoL  Beelet.  lorn.  vl.  a.  U4). 
if)  TlrititMralldMnranaMiHlidninifnMiiibanliil  book  of  tte  Htot.  dM  S|Mms  BaAnifai  of 
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The  merit  and  effitct  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resembUttcc  wilb  ^  <»nriHl: 
but  the  primitive  CbrirtiaM  were  ignorant  of  the  eenuine  tealures  of  the  boo  «J 
God,  his  mother,  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  m  Pal€Stine(l) 
was  more  probably  that  ol  some  temporal  saviour ;  the  Gnostics  and  Ibeir  pjjh 
fane  monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  ChnsUan  artuts  coaid 
only  be  guided  by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  modeL  In  ™ 
distress,  a  bold  and  deiterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  hkenMS  of  tte 
image  and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  ot  »ble  was 
raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  fegend,  on  the  correspondence  of  Uinst 
and  Abganis,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  w  reluctantly  deserted  by  our 
roodeni  advocates.  The  bishop  of  C«Bsarea(8)  records  the  epistle,(9)  but  he 
most  strangely  foixets  the  picture  of  Christ  ;(10)  the  perfect  impressioo  of  bis  &ce 
on  a  linet),  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  ot  the  royal  stranger,  who  bad 
mvoked  his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  ot  Edessa  to  protect  him 
against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the  primitive  cbiirchis 
explained  by  the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  Uom 
whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  mne  imident 
bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the  times,  its  first  aDd  roest 
glorious  exploit  was  the  delivertince  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Obosroes 
Nushirvan;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  praniM,  Oat 
Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the 
text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliverance  of  Edessa,  to  the  weatth  and 
valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  abseiKe  and  repelled  the  assaults  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  tcstuDony 
which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius,  (bat 
the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  foeeo 
sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  Barnes 
of  the  besieged.  Alter  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  pre- 
served with  respect  and  gratitude  :  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the  legend, 
the  more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  woik  of 
any  mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original.  The  style 
and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was 
removed  from  the  grossest  idolatry.  "  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contem- 
plate tbis  image,  whose  celestial  splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  da^r  to  visit  us  by  his 
venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the  cherabim,  visits  us  this  dajr  by  a 
picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he 
has  formed  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear 
and  love."    Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images,  made  wiAoiU 

Basnace,  torn.  If.  p.  1310—1337.    Hn  was  a  protestant,  but  of  a  manly  iplrH ;  and  on  this  bead  the  po- 
twiaSaraaoiiotoriourtytailiorifht,ll»ltheycaBVtnUu«ioba«mpailiaU   8ae  iba  porplniif  of  foor 

m  ifter  rcmovlna«)me  rubbish  of  miracle  and  Inconsistency, it  may  be  allowed,  U>at aa  late  as  the 
year  300,  Paneas  In  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  statue,  represeniing  a  grav*  paraonap  wiapc 
in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  soppliaiit  female  kneeilnf  b€fc«  5»mi  nadihu  an  iiieerintioii--Ti«  Swvi| 
TV  cuMym— was  perbaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  fooiishly  exptatMd 
of  ulefr  founder  and  the^Mr  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the  bkxMly  flux.  (Euseb.  vif.  18.  PfeUBMrg. 
y[l  3,  Jtc)  M.  de  Beanaobre  more  raaaonably  oonjecium  the  phUoaopher  Apolkmiua,  or  the  flmpmc 
Vespasian :  In  the  latter  sappoaiUon,  the  female  Is  a  dty,  a  province,  or  parbapa  Uia  quean  Beicniae  CPIUI- 
olhAiiue  Germanique,  torn.  xili.  p.  1— 02).  ,      ,        ^         .        ^         .   ..   .^ 

(8)  Euseb.  Hist:  Eocles.  1. 1,  c.  11  The  learned  Aasemannus  has  brought  up  tb«  eoOaienI  sUoTllRa 
BirlaiM,  St.  Epbr«m,  Josoa  Blylltes,  and  James  bishop  of  Sanig;  but  I  do  not  Sad  any  noiaca  of  the  8^ 
riac  original  or  iho  archives  of  Edessa  (Blbliol.  Orienu  tgm.  I.  p.  318.  490. 554) ;  their  vague  belief  ■  |Sf 
bably  derived  from  the  Greeks.  ^^     ^         j.^ ,   _j       /«    ...     «^^      *_ 

(0)  The  evidence  for  tbwe  episUes  Is  slated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardner  (Heatfa«  Testtmoaisi, 
vol.  L  p.  297-300).  Amrtig  £e  herd  of  blgois  who  are  focoib^  drivw.  ftom  thto  ^^Jjoimt,  hut  age- 
nable.  wist,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tiliemonts,  kc  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  EagH* 
genSiSalrChis  WorksTvol.  i.  p.  588,  Bask?rville's  edition);  but  his  superficial  iraa  on  the  Christian  i* 

Jfon  owes  lu  credit  to  his  name,  his  slTle,  and  the  inierwj-dapiaause  of  oiucjw  

*  (10)  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug  (Assemaa.  BiblioU  OrienL  p.  980. 3lg),  and  the  tertlmnyef 
Evaorios  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  hr.  c  97),  I  conclude  that  thU  fbble  was  Invented  between  tbe  yeaia  SU  aai 
W47most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  In  54a  (Ameman.  ti»m.  I.  p  410.  Proooplua,  de  BeU.  fmk, 
rul)  It  iiihir sword  and  buckler  of  Ortforv  H- (*»  Ep**-  »•  '^'^J^iJ'^'FS^  ^'  !SAS 
857);  of  John  DamascenuB  (Opera,  torn.  I.  p.  9§l,  ed^i.  I^ulen),  and  of  the  second  NkMe  Covad  (ktt^ 
v.n.l0aB>.   ThaniaAparftciadlikmaaybefottodlaGedraattarGompend.p.l»--U8!^ 
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JkcnJs  (in  Greek,  it  it  a  siiHi^le  word«)(ll]  weie  propagated  in  the  campf  and 
cities  of  the  fiastero  empire  ;(U)  tbej  were  tbe  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
infitniments  of  miracles ;  and  in  tbe  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venerable 
presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  the  fuiy,  of  the 
Roman  legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  mater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a 
human  pencil,  could  onlv  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness  and  improper  tide : 
but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  an 
immediate  contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  tor  that  purpose,  with  a  miracu* 
lous  and  prolific  virtue.  Tbe  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  a  fraternal 
relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  such  is  the  veromco  of  Rome,  or  Spain, 
or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his  aatonj  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face, 
and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  trans^ 
ferred  to  tbe  Viigin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  church  of  Dies* 
poJia  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother  of  God(l3)  were  deeply  inscribed 
in  a  marble  column :  the  East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of 
SL  Luke ;  and  the  evaiigelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to 
eiercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer, 
and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentary 
devotion :  but  these  Catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated  tiy 
BMmkiah  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste  and  genias.(14) 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  insensible  de^^rees, 
and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  superstitious  mind,  as  productive  oi 
comfort  and  innocent  of  sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  oentuiy,  in  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  (ireeks  were  awakened  bj  an 
apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the  religion 
of  their  fathers :  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ; 
the  incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,(15)  who  derived  from  the 
Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  relative 
worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  curb  their  seal  and  depreciate  their 
authority :  but  the  triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  xast  into  the  scale  of  reproach  the  accumulated 
weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had 
been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  sauts :  and  each 
city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid 
conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images;  and, 
in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  between 
the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.*  For  a  while 
Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became 
the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years, 
the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  tbe  redemption  of  two  hundred  Mussulmans, 
and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territoiy  of  £deasa*(16)    In  this  season  of  distress 


.jatylflt  muptmurrmt;  yel  H  wm  no  awrtthan  a  eonr,  tloee  be  adds,  a^cmcMr  r*  ckmmv  m  Fm^fam 
(of  Bdenm)  a^Ktvm  u  cpfMrrw.    See  PagI,  1MB.  li.  A.  D.  888,  No.  11. 

(13)  See,  In  Uk  genttloe  or  miMoeetf  worke  of  Jobo  Damaecooue,  two  pwpegei  oa  the  Vivda  and  flu 
Lake,  which  htvo  aoi  beea  aoUced  bj  Owiief,  aor  eoaeeqaeallj  by  Beainobre  (Opera  Job.  DaaMeeea 
torn.  I.  p.  614.  631). 

(14)  *^  Your  BeaiHlalolM  figorai  iiaad  quite  oot  ftom  tbe  caovaM :  ibey  are  ai  bad  ee  a  group  of  Hi  loan  !** 
ItwaiUitHtbatthelnnraBce  end  bigotry  of  a  Greek  prlo«  applauded  Uie  picturee  of  TUian,  which  bi 
bed  ordered,  and  refaeed  to  aeeept. 

(15)  By  Oedrenue.  Zonarae,  Glyeae.  and  ManaoMB,  the  orltio  of  tbe  loonoclaeti  !■  imputed  lo  tbe  eaUpb 
Teaid  and  two  Jew*,  who  promlwd  the  empire  lo  Leo ;  and  the  repmechee  of  theee  boeUle  aeccariee  an 
tamed  into  aa  abeurd  eonepiracy  Ibr  reeioring  tbe  purity  of  the  ChrieUan  worship  (eee  Bpanhein,  Bkk 

0?)  BeeElmada  (HIM  Baiacea.  p.  987),  Abulphaiagioe  (Dynaet  p.  »1),  «mI  AbalMa  iMml 
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and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defenee  d 
images ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  peatesi 
part  of  the  orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour  and  annihilated  the  ririoe  of 
these  precious  symbols.  ^  But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
smiple  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed  to  Ihe  evidence  of  text5,  of  facts, 
and  of  the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general  or  positive 
law,  its  progress  in  Ihe  Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded  or  accelerated,  by  the 
differences  of  men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  per> 
sonal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished 
by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  cleigy, 
while  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of 
sacred  luxury.  Many  larij^e  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained, 
after  their  conversion,  the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation; 
and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  iK>t  reconciled, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.(17)  These  various  denomhia- 
tions  of  men  aflR>rded  a  fund  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in 
the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  sokiier,  a 
prelate,  or  a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  Ihe  powers  of  the  cbuich 
and  state. 

[A.  D.  726 — 840.]  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Tbird,(18)  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  East.  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane  letters  ;  but  his  education^ 
his  reason,  perhaps  bis  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the 
martial  peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
prince,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscieiKe.  But  in 
the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  sub- 
mitted to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  Before  the  idols  which  he  despised, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of  his  orthodoxy 
and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  moderate  and 
cautious  :  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted 
with  their  consent,  that  all  the  images  shcxild  be  removed  from  the  aancluaiy 
and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches,  where  they  mvht  be  visible  to 
the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the  people,  nut  it  was  impos- 
sible on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneratioR 
and  abhorrence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  slill  edified  their 
votaries  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance 
and  invective;  and  his  own  party  accused  him  of  an  imperlect  dischaige  of 
his  duty,  and  urged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king,  wlio  l»d 
broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  Ihe  temple.  By  a  second  edict, 
he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  relieious  pictures ;  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry;  the  images 
of  Christ,  the  Viivin,  and  the  Saints,  were  demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  of 
plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls  of  tlie  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts 
was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  East  and 
West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It 
was  the  design  of  Leo  Ihe  Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images, 
as  an  article  of  faitb,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but  the  coovo- 

Uodem.  |».  9M),  tnd  th*  CHiielMm  of  Pagi  (tom.  til.  A.  D.  044).  The  pnident  Fravielwan  raToMi  it 
deiermiM  wImUmt Uie  toMce of  Edena  mow  repoMi  at  Rim» or  G«noa;  but  Ita  repoM li  Infloriow,  aai 
Uib  anclenl  object  of  wonhlp  is  no  longer  famooeor  faahkuialtle. 

(17>  Apfttvtott  KM  AA^^iaMNf  tMtoffs  9  aviMv  (iMovwr  vwrovvireir  oinn'opnrTm  (NIeecaa,  L  H.  p.S9B). 
The  Armenian  cburcbM  are  ttill  content  with  ibe  craai  (Mla»!oin  du  Levant,  torn.  III.  p.  148),  bat  auie^ 
the  miperailtlim*  Greek  ia  unfuat  to  the  aupeiatltion  of  ihe  Germam  of  the  xHth  centttry. 

(18)  Our  original,  biit  not  Impartial,  monumentRof  the  leonoela^ta  mu4t  be  drawn  from  the  Acta  oTiht 
Onunclls,  torn.  vlU.  and  li.  CoUeCL  Labb^,  edit.  VeneL  and  the  hiatorlcal  writlmn*  of  Thaophnnaa,  Nice- 
phorufl,  Manawea,  Cedreniia,  Zonaras,  itc.  Of  the  innd«>rn  Catholic*,  Barnniua,  Pa^l,  Natalia  Alrzandw 
(HiaL  fSonlea.  Seculum  vitl.  and  iz )  and  Maimbourg  (Hiat  dea  lo*»nocliat««,  have  treated  Ihe  aubjeet  witfe 
ftiaming,  paaalon,  and  credulity.  The  proteatant  laboura  of  Frederic  Spanhdm  (Hi»ti>rla  Imaclnanua 
KiwiUuu)  and  Jainea  Ba»iiage  (Hiat.  dea  EgHara  Refnmi«ea,  torn.  U.  L  zxlii.  p.  133I^1SIS),  ore  cwt  iaii 
Ihe  Icnoociaat  arale.  With  thia  nutual  aid,  and  oppoaite  tendency,  It  ia  eaay  for  ua  to  poiae  the  I  ' 
with  irKii— «»pKi^  iadidbrenca.* 
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c«tK»  of  such  an  asMiubljr  was  reserved  for  his  son  ConsUntine  :(19)  and 
though  it  i^stig^atiuKl  by  triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists, 
their  own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  t>etray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and 
piety.  [A  D.  764.]  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods 
introduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  m  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  £un^  and  Anatolia ;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had  with- 
drawn the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks. 
This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general 
council :  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition  ol  the  six  orecedtne  assemblies 
which  had  laboriously  built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Atter  a  serious 
deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pro- 
nounced and  subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical  j  that  image 
worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism ;  that  all 
such  mcmuments  of  idolatry  ^ould  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were  guiltr  of 
disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  foud 
and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer; 
and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  thej  intrusted  the  execution  of  their  spiritual  cen- 
sures. At  Constantinople,  as  m  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was 
the  ml  Af  episcopal  faith  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
a  lai^e  majority  ot  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  of  superstition,  the  Christians  had 
wandered  far  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them  to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
worship  of  imajjes  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the 
cross,  the  Vimn,  the  Saints,  and  their  relics :  the  holy  ground  was  involved 
in  a  cloud  oliniracles  and  visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  \Se  mind,  curiosity  and 
skepticism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  unbelief.  Con- 
stantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  roral  license  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or 
deride  the  rovsteries  of  the  CathoTtcs^^O)  but  they  were  deeply  inscribed  in 
the  public  and  private  creed  of  'his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might 
assault  with  a  secret  horror,  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of 
man ;  the  thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the 
vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and 
servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

[A.  D.  726— 7 75.]  The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
t4)  the  people  bv  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but  the  most  ignorant 
can  perceive,  tbe  most  torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of  their 
visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ 
on  the  vestibule^  and  above  the  eate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had  been 
planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and 
women :  they  beheld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of  sacril^e  tumbling 
from  on  high,  and  dashed  against  the  pavement ;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suffered  for  murder  and 
reberiioo.(21)    The  execution  of  the  Imperial  eclict  was  resisted  by  frequent 

(19)  8om«  fhwtn  of  rhetoric  tre  :Ewoicv  npowfiov  «m  •Abmt,  and  the  btobopi  mt  ^rwfpomr.  By 
Damuemiu  tt  is  atyled  attvpt  mi  aittcrot  (Oper«,  torn.  1.  p.  SK).  B|Mmh«kni'a  Apolofy  fbr  the  evnod  ot 
Oomtantinople  (p.  171, 4te.)  is  worked  up  wiUi  truth  and  ingenuity,  ftvm  lucli  materials  as  heeouM  And  fai 
the  Nicene  Acts  {a.  1046,  Jfcc)  The  wtoy  John  of  Damaacus  eonTeru  tnmmns  iMo  fnvKsrsft  makaa 
Ibein  Ko«Xio^«X»f,  naves  of  their  belly,  Itc    Opera,  torn.  L  p.  SOS. 

(90)  He  is  aacusNl  of  pnMsrihinc  the  Utie  of  saint ;  styHof  the  Vlif  la,  moUier  of  GSritf ;  conparlag 
bar  ahor  her  delivery  to  an  empty  pane ;  of  Arianism,  Nestorianlam,  fce.  In  bis  defence,  Spanbeim  (e 
It.  p.  907,)  Is  embarrassed  between  the  Interest  of  a  prmesunt  and  tbe  diitv  of  an  orthodox  divine. 

(91)  The  holy  confossor  Tbeophanes  approves  tbe  principle  of  their  rebeilkm,  $$m  nvtuupot  GpAst  (p^ 
9S0).  Gregory  U.  (In  Eplst.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  ConcU.  Ions.  ?IU.  p.  SSI.  004),  applauda  tbe  Mai  oT  tbt 
BjBSBtfM  wonna  wbo  lUiled  Ibe  Impartot  nflMtai^ 
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tttmults  fn  ConstMitioopIe  and  fbe  piovinces ;  the  penon  of  L«o  was  c» 
daneered,  his  officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popviar  emfamiasai  was  quelkd 
by  the  stronn^eAt  eforts  of  the  civil  aod  miiitary  power.  Of  the  Archipelago, 
uc  HoJy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks :  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  eneoiy  of  Christ,  bis.  mother,  and  the 
saints  ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  Loats  and  galWs,  dispiajred  their  consecrated 
banncn,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  ot  Constantinople,  lo  place  on  the 
throne  a  n«^w  favourite  of  God  and  the  i>eople.  They  depended  on  tbe  soccoor 
of  a  miracle  ;  but  their  miracles  were  inefficient  against  tbe  OrtAfirt;  and 
after  the  defeat  and  conflagration  of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  aban- 
doned to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  tbe  eonqueior.  Tbe  son  of  Leo,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  bad  undertaken  an  expedition  against  tbe  Saracens : 
during  bis  absence,  the  capital,  the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occopied  by 
his  kinsman  Artavasdes,  tbe  ambitious  cbampioii  of  the  orlbodox  feifh.  The 
worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patriarch  renounced  his 
dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentimentr.;  and  the  righteous  claim  of  the 
usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new,  and  in  ancient.  Home.  Conslaa- 
tioe  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains :  but  he  descended  at  the  head 
of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  bis  final  victoiy  conibunded  the 
arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  dtstracled  with 
clamour,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge :  tbe 
persecution  of  images  was  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adveisaries ;  and,  if 
they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  In  ever]{r  act  of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the 
emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  htithful  slaves  o(  the 
superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  preyed, 
they  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  tbev  consphed ;  the  smitadle  of 
Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  ot  invective :  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damas- 
cenus,(22)  tbe  last  of  tbe  Greek  fathers,  devoted  tbe  t^^nnt's  head,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next. (23)*  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks 
provoked,  nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended 
sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes,  or  their  beards^ 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.t  From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he 
proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless^ 
his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice  and  iustified  by  patriotism. 
The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  tbe  DragimJ(%i)  his  visiter  genoal, 
excited  the  tenor  and  abhorrence  of  the  hlaek  nation :  tne  religious  communities 
were  dissolved ;  the  buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks : 
the  lands,  moveables,  and  cattle  were  confiscated ;  and  our  modem  precedents 
will  support  the  cbare^e,  that  such  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was*  exereised 
against  the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  aod 
prui'ession  of  nurnks,  thfi  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was  r%;orously 
proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn  ak^uretion  of  icK»latiy  was  exacted 
from  the  subjects,  or  at  least  from  tbe  clergy,  of  tbe  Casteni  empire.(S6) 
The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  images ;  they  weie 

(S3)  John,  or  Manrar,  WM  a  noUe  ChrlMlui  of  Dbbmwim,  vrtM  Ii6l4  m  wnMtraMe  0^ 
or  the  caliph.  His  seal  in  the  caaw  of  images  expowd  him  lo  iba  reBeuUnaot  and  MMlwfy  of  itoGiMk 
einperor,  and  on  the  tUBpIcion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rlcbt  hand,  wUdi 
WM  iniracoloqsly  restored  by  Uie  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  oflke,  diatriboied  hk 
wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastei^  of  Bi.  Babas,  betwotn  Jenisalflin  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Tfes 
legend  Is  fainouB ;  but  his  learned  editor,  fatner  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  niniasffiaM 
was  alrfady  a  monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute  (Opera,  torn.  i.  VlL  St.  Joan.  Damaseen.  p.  10— IX  « 
Noias  ad  loc.) 

(33>  After  sending  Leo  to  the  davit,  he  Introduces  his  heir— ro  ^Mpev  cvr*  rcvwMa,  m  v^f  msm« 
ovrv  KkupwQfiot  n  IntXm  ymmans  (Opera  Daaiasoen«  lorn.  1.  p.  S9S).  If  ihe  authenticity  of  UiIb  piece  bt 
suspicitMw,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damaaoenus  bestowed  on  Ooasianiine  ths 
title  of  vcffv  Mwiite&(  Xptronaxw,  ytirayuv  (torn.  1.  p.  SOS). 

(iH)  In  the  uorraiive  of  Uiis  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedranw,  Spanbatan  (p.  935-«3BL)  to 
happy  to  compare  the  Drto  of  Lao  with  Iha  dragoons  {Drmeanet)  of  Louia  XIV.  and  hUlOy  aolastf 
hiiiiaeir  with  this  controversial  pun. 

(85)  npoYPOMfta  yap  d^atw^t  um  irway  cl^opxiav  npv  am  vqf  x«por  aers*  warrar  ww^ngifm  «ai 
Sfurevttt ;  n  aStntffoi  mvspoeawiynv  rmv  mmrmruKotrnp  fi)amascen.  Op.  lom.  I.  n.  ttS).  Tui  oaih  aal 
subscription  I  do  not  reoiambar  to  have  BasD  in  any  Bodain  coaspttation. 
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Ibndly  cherislied  anfl  Timousiy  defended*  by  tbe  independent  zeal  of  the 
ItaKans.  In  ecclesiasticar  rank  and  jurisdtctiony  tbe  patriarch  of  Constanfinople 
and  the  pope  of  Rome  wene  nearly  equal.  But  tbe  Gieek  prelate  was  a 
domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  ood  be  alternately  passed 
from  (he  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant 
and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  eiectton  endeared  them  to  the 
Romans :  the  public  and  private  indij^ence  was  relieved  by  their  am  pie  revenue ; 
and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consul (,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity 
the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  tbe  ambitunof  a  prince ;  the  same 
character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  ber 
legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  it  is  agreed,  that  hi  tbe  eigmh  century  their  domioioii 
was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  tbe  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified 
by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  but  tbe  conduct  of  the  seoond  and  third  Ore* 
\  Ty,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  variously  interpreted  by  tbe  wishes  of  their 
riends  and  enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after 
a  fruitless  admonition,  the^  pronounced  tbe  separatkm  of  the  East  and  Wc8t» 
and  deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy* 
Their  excommunication  is  still  more  dearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  tbe  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  thejare  more  strongly 
attached  to  their  religion  than  to  tneir  country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming* 
the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical  inen.(26)  The  modem  cbampioiis 
of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glo* 
rious  example  of  the  deposition  ot  royal  heretics,  is  celebrated  by  tbe  cardinals 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine;(S7)  and  if  the^  are  asked,  why  tbe  same  thunders 
weie  not  hurled  against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity  t  tbrf  reply,  that  tbe 
weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyal  ty.f  28) 
On  this  occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  tbe  same ;  and  4he  xeaioui 
protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indication,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  prinoes 
and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  tbe  insolence  and  treason  of  tbe  two  Gregories 
against  their  lawful  sovereign. (29)  They  are  defended  only  by  tbe  modentt 
Catholics,  for  tbe  most  part,  ot  the  Galilean  chureh,(dO)  wbo  respect  the  saints 
without  approving  the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of  tbe  crown  and  tbe 
mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity,  scripture,  and  tradi^ 
tion;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Lat]ns,(Sl)  and  the  iivet(32)  and 
epistles  of  the  popes  themselves. 

(90)  Kw  nrr  Tttitn*  999  nmf  IniXi«  rqf  ^^mXcutf  own  mnnny  nr»  TtwopbaiiM  (Chronograpt.  n 
ai3).  Par  UiMi  6r«Kory  Is  atylett  by  Codrenua  cvm  awoftikuan  (p.  450).  SUmarM  BpeaSm  the  thundet. 
avaOnitiiTi  ovvoiiKia  (toiii.  It.  l/iv.  p.  104,  lOS).  It  may  be  obMrved,  toat  the  Greeka  are  ape  to  eonlbuiM 
Ibe  liities  aiid  actlimt  of  two  OregoHoa* 

i37)  e«s  Baronitta,  Annal.  Boolea.  A.  D.  730^  No.  ^  5;  digmim  exemplam!  Ballannin,  de  Ronana 
Pontidce,  i.  v.  c.  8;  mulctavileum  pane  imperiL    Sigoolus,  de  Regno  Italic,  I.  tli.  Opera,  torn.  11.  p.  lOS. 
Vet  »uch  ta  the  change  of  Italy,  that  BIgoalue  ia  oorreoied  by  die  editor  of  MUao,  Pauippiw  AifalatM,  a 
lloloeneeB,  aiid  subject  of  the  pope. 
'  (98)  Uuiid  01  Cbrtetiaiii  oiiiii  noo  deposoerunt  NeroDem  aut  Jalianum.  kl  fult  qufa  deerant  vires  tem- 

C rail's  Christiaiili  (honest  Benannlne,  de  Rom.  Font  I.  ▼.  c.  7).  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinetion  more 
iMurHMe  u>  the  flrst  Christiana,  but  not  more  aatlahetory  to  modern  iWnees  the  trnaon  of  beretiei 
«nd  apniiates,  who  break  Uieir  oaita,  belie  Uielr  eoiB,and  renounce  their  aUeglaace  to  Christ  aod  his  vkat 
(Perrnniani,  p.  80). 

CK))  Take  as  m  specimen,  (he  cautions  Basnage  (Hist  de  I'lkllse,  n.  1390,  1391),  and  the  vehement 
BiMnhciin  (HisL  Iioaginum),  who,  with  m  hundred  more,  tread  in  the  ftratstepe  of  the  centurlators  or 
Jdaadeburgb. 

(30)  S<«  Launoy  (Opera,  torn.  v.  para  IL  epist  vll.  pw  456-474),  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Nov.  TeM»» 
meiiti,  Mcui.  viii.  disseru  i.  p.  98-96),  Pagi  (CritlcA,  mm.  ill.  p.  319,  S16),  and  Glannone  (Istoria  ITIvlle 
dl  Napoli,  torn.  I  p.  317-a»),  a  dlmsiple  of  tbe  Galilean  school.  In  the  Held  of  eoniruvprsy  I  always 
pily  tile  innderale  party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  Are  of  both  wides. 

(31)  They  appealed  to  Paul  Waroefrld,  or  Dlaoonus  (de  Geslis  Lansobard.  I.  vl.  e.  49,  p.  306, 90f7,  l« 
Script.  Ital.  Muraori,  tnm.  1.  pars  1.)  and  the  nominal  Anasiaalus  (de  Viu  Pont.  In  Muratori,  torn.  !ii 
para  i.  Gre«nrius  II.  p.  194.  Gregorlus  III.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Stenhanus  III.  p.  169.  Paulus,  pL 
179.  diephanus  IV.  p- 174  Hadrianus,  p^  179.  Leo  III.  p.  199).  Tet  I  may  remark,  thkt  the  trne 
Anastasiiis  (Hist  Ccoles.  p.  134,  edit  Reg.)  and  the  Hlstorla  Miscella.  (L  xxl.  p.  191,  In  torn.  L  Scnpt.  Ital) 
butii  of  the  ixih  eent«(ry,  translate  and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Tbeophanea. 

(33)  With  some  minute  dIAreace,  the  moat  learned  crttles,  Lucas  Holstenias.  BeheleBCrtle,  ClaiipliL 
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[A.  D.  7S7. J    Two  original  epistlea,  from  Gregoiy  tbe  Spcond  tofbe  empctor 
Leo,  are  still  extant  ;(33)  aiid  if  they  cannot  be  praised  as  tbe  most  perfect 
models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  exhibit  tbe  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask, 
of  the  founder  of  tbe  papal  monarchy.    ^  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  yean," 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  **  we  Have  tasted  the  annual  comfort  of  your  royal 
letter^  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pici^m  of 
your  attachment  to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.    How  deplorable  is 
the  change !  how  tremendous  the  scandal !    You  now  accuse  the  Catbc»lics  of 
idolatry  :  and  by  tbe  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance. 
To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  toe  grossness  of  our  style  and  argu« 
ipents :  tbe  first  elements  of  ooly  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and 
were  you  to  enter  a  grammar  school,  and  avow  yourself  ihte  enenr^  of  our  wor- 
ship, the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their  bumbouks 
at  your  head."    After  this  decent  salutation,  toe  pope  attempts  tbe  usual  dis- 
tinction between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.    Tbe  former 
were  the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or  demons,  at  a  time  when  tbe 
true  God  had  not  manifested  bis  person  in  any  visible  likeness.    Tbe  latter  are 
tbe  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his  motlier,  ami  his  saints,  who  bad  approved,  by 
a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative  worsbip.    He 
must  indeed  havi»  trosted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  be  could  assert  the 
perpetual  use  of  images,  from  the  apostolic  age.  and  their  venerable  pmcnoe 
m  toe  six  syruxls  of  tbe  Catholic  church.    A  more  specious  aigument  is  drawn 
from  present  possession  and  recent  practice;  the  hannony  of  tbe  Chrislian 
world  supersedes  the  demand  of  a  genera!  ci*uncil ;  and  Gregoiy  frank/y  con- 
fesses, that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reien  of  an  orthodox 
prince.    To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guiltj  than  t  beret ic«  he 
recommends  peace,  sijence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  ol 
Constantinople  and  Rome.    The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are 
defined  by  the  pontiff.    I'o  the  fonner  he  appropriates  the  body  ;  to  tbe  latter, 
tbe  soul;  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  :  the  more  for- 
midable weapon  of  excommunication  is  intrusted  to  the  clerapr ;  and  in  the  exe^ 
ciseof  their  divine  commission,  a  zealous  son  will  not  spareliis  ofiendiog  father: 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfuUy  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.    ^  You 
assault  us,0  tyrant  I  with  a  carnal  and  military  hand  :  unarmed  and  naked,  we 
can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the  Prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send 
unto  you  a  aevil,  for  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvationof  your  soul. 
You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  i  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Rome :  I 
will  break  in  pieces  tbe  ima^e  of  St.  Peter  j  and  Gregory,  like  bis  predecessor 
Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  Imperial 
throne.     Would  tp  God,  that  1  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  tbe  footsteps  of 
the  boly  Martin ;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  pei^ 
secutors  of  the  church.    After  his  ji»t  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saiat 
b  still  adored  by  tbe  nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment 
and  his  li^e.    But  it  is  our  duly  to  live  for  the  edification  and  support  t^  the 
faithful  oeople  ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  ot  a  combat 
Incapable  as  you  are  of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situaiionof 
the  city  maj^  perhaps  expose  it  to  vour  depredation ;  but  we  can  remove  to  tbe 
distance  of  tour  ana  twenty  tiadiaJ{M)  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and 


Bftnehlni,  Muraiort  (Protacoment  Bd  torn.  lii.  pari  I.)  mre  agreed  Uiat  Uie  Ub^r  Pootliieana  wa 
and  continued  by  the  apoAoilral  ilbrarlaiw  and  iioianei  of  the  viilih  aiid  ixth  centurica ;  and  thai  Hie  tart 
and  emaltefit  part  u  tbe  work  of  Anastaniua,  whoee  name  It  deara.  The  eiyle  to  barbaroua,  the  narraiNa 
partial,  the  detalitare  irlfllnf— yet  It  luuat  be  read  ai  a  cnrioua  and  auUieotlo  reeord  of  tbe  tlafte.  Thi 
•piatlca  of  the  popei  are  disMraed  In  the  voluniee  uf  Counclto. 

(33)  The  two  epifUei  of  Gre^ry  11.  have  been  preeerved  In  the  Acta  of  theNtoene  CouneH  (torn.  vifl. 
p.  05I->S74).  They  are  without  a  daie^hlch  to  varloutly  Axed  by  Baronlua  io  Um  year  ns,  by  Muia 
tori  (Annali  d'lialia,  torn.  vi.  p.  190,)  in  799,  and  bv  Payl,  in  730.  Sueh  to  the  force  of  pr^ttdica,  that  mmt 
pnifU  have  praised  the  amid  aetiae  and  inod*-raiion  of  theae  letiera. 

(34)  BfKsai  Ttnapa  fxMa  vmvxMtnvu  o  A^ttpevf  TtaniK  err  Ttf»  xt'P"*'^^  K«f(*'*^fL**<*"*r<  'm^ 
rwt  ofCfiiv  (Eptot  1.  p.  664).  Tiil«  proximity  of  the  Lombard*  to  hard  of  digeMioR.  CamiUo  PeHefriai 
(dlaaert.  Iv.  de  Duca;A  Beiievemi,  In  Uieicrlpc.  ful.  torn.  v.  p.  178, 173.)  forr.lbly  reekonathezzivthtiadi^ 
aot  dnm  Eona,  hutliooi  Uie  lioOwor  the  Howan  dutehyi  to  thaflm  fimre«,  parhafa  Borm,  of  tba  Liai 
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fli,n->^oo  may  parsue  tbe  winds.  Are  jou  ignorant  Ihat  the  popes  are  the  bond 
of  ui«iOi»9  ihe  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West ;  Tbe  eyes  of  the 
nation*  are  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere  as  a  God  upon  earth»  tbe 
apostle  St.  Peter,  whoM  image  you  threaten  to  deslroy.(35)  The  remote  and 
mterior  kingdoms  of  the  West  present  tlieir  nomage  to  Christ  and  bis  vice^ 
eerent ;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful  monarchs,  who 
desires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baplitfm.(36)  The  Barba- 
rians have  submiUed  to  the  yoice  of  the  gospeU  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the 
voiceof  the  Shepherd.  These  pious  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rag;e :  they  tliirst 
to  aven^  the  persecution  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ; 
redect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that 
wilt  be  spilt  in  the  contest;  may  it  fall  on  your  own  head." 

[A.  D.  7i8.]  The  fi»t  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constantinople 
had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the  West,  who 
related  with  g[rief  and  indignation  the  sacrilefi;e  of  the  j^mperor.  But  on  the 
reception  of  his  proscriptive  edict,  they  trembMfor  ibeir  domestic  deities;  tbe 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Viry^in,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were  abol- 
ished in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  ;  and  a  strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  ihe 
Roman  pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as  the  price  ot  his  compliance,  clegradation  and 
exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeaf  nor  policy  allowed  him  • 
to  hesitate :  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Gregory  addressed  the  emperor 
displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance. 
Without  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly  armed  against  tbe  public 
enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  theii 
duty.(d7}  At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  tbe  cities  of  tbe  Exarchate  and 
Feiitapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religbn ;  their  military  force  by  sea  and 
land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and  ihe  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary  straneers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  ana  the  holy  images :  the  Roman  people  was 
devoted  to  their  fa  (hen  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share  the 
merit  and  advantage  ot  this  holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most 
obvious  revenge,  was -the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself  the  most 
effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of 
Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  capitation. (38)  A  form  of  administration  was  preserved 
by  the  electi<^n  of  magistrates  and  governors ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indig- 
nation, that  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to 
conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In  that 
palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as 
the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made  either  by  fraud  or  force 
to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeatedly 
visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  ^ards,  and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  higb 
dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they  landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some 
domestic  aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blusn  that  her  fathers  were 

Iwrdt.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregorx,  with  tb»  pedantry  of  the  age,  emplofi  tt^dia  fix  mllee,  withoaC 
uiuch  inquiry  Into  the  genuine  meaeure. 

(3S)  Op  04  wttmu  ^Sa^iXsM  n|(  Svctias  «k  Ocov  twtyuov  »•**• 

(35)  A«»  rw  «wr«^  imruai  nt  Xtyo/upit  2c»rmr  (p.  SSS).  The  pope  appean  to  have  Impoeed  on  the 
Ignorance  ofthe  Greeka :  he  Uved  and  died  In  tbe  Lateran ;  and  In  hie  dine  all  the  kingdom!  of  the  WoaC 
had  embraced  Chriallanlty.  Hay  not  this  unknown  S^tetut  have  ennie  referanee  to  the  chief  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarehfy  to  Ina  king  of  WTeeeex,  who,  In  the  ponUOcate  of  Orafory  the  Sticond.  visited  Rome. 

Reepldens  ergo 
» anaayit,  renuens 

oranoe  Peiitapolensee,  atque  Veneiiarum  ezereltu*  oontra  Imperatoris 'jumlonem  reMiterunt;  dlceniea 
ee  nunqaam  in  ^owtem  pootUlele  eoodeeeeiidera  oeoem,  ted  pro  ojue  magis  defhneione  vlriliter  decer> 
tare  (p.  158). 

(38)  A  MM1M,  or  eapltatioa,  eayi  Anastariue  (p.  15fl) ;  a  moet  emel  tax,  unknown  to  tiie  Baraoeiw 
th«miaelve«,  exciaime  Uie  ual<^«>  Malmbourf  (Hiai.  dee  IcomielaMee,  I.  i.),  and  Theophaneo  (p.  :M4),  who 
tfUk*  or  Pharaoh*a  numberlnff  the  male  children  of  brael.  Thte  mode  of  Uxatlon  wae  Aunitlar  to  tha 
SarRt^'Mi:  ■nd,  moet  uoluekify  Ibr  the  hlitoriaa,  It  wm  Impoaod  a  few  yean  afterwant  la  rraooa  hr  hto 
patroii  Liewis  XI V.  ^ 
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attached  to  the  caoae  of  berei^.  But  thate  clandettme  or«\€n  atiMkt  woa 
rapalied  by  the  courage  and  vfi^ilance  of  the  Romam ;  tbe  Greeks  were  cwcf- 
thrown  and  massacred,  their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the 
fx>pes,  however  inclined  'o  mercyy  refused  to  intercede  for  these  ^ilty  victaaK. 
At  Ravenna,(39)  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long^  exercised  a  hkiody 
and  hereditary  teud ;  in  religious  controversy  they  found  a  new  aiiroettt  of  ^- 
tion  •  but  tbe  votaries  of  images  were  superior  m  norobelv  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  (orrrnt,  lost  his  life  in  a  popubr  sediticBk 
To  punish  thi  •  flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic  gulf.  AAer  suflering  from  the  winds  and 
waves  much  loss  and  delav,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neigliboar- 
hood  of  Ravenna :  they  tbmtened  to  depopulate  the  guilty  capital,  and  to 
imitate,  perhaps  to  suipass,  the  example  of  Justinian  the  &cond,  who  had  chas- 
tised a  former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution  of  6fty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  The  women  and  detgyt  in  sackloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in 
prayer ;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  tne  oooHDon 
danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the 
slow  miseries  of  a  siege,  in  a  hard*fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately 
yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna 
was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated  to  their 
ships,  but  tbe  populous  seacoast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters 
of  the  Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  ^eara  the  public 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river;  and  tbe  institution  of  an  annual 
feast  perpetuated  the  wonhip  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  of  (he  Greek 
tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  CaUiolic  arras,  tbe  Roman  pont^ convened 
a  ^nod  of  ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  iconoclasts.  With 
their  consent  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all  who  by 
word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  Others  and  the  images  of  \3bt 
saints;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  involved,(40)  but  the  vote  of  a 
last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet 
suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  bad  they  confirmed  their  own 
safety,  the  worship  oT  images,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  tbe 
popes  appear  to  have  relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  ot 
the  Byzantine  doroinioo.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  preveoled  tbe 
election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  tbe  Italians  not  to  separate  from 
tbe  bodv  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  permitted  toruide  witbio 
the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master :  and  till  tbe  Imperial  coro- 
nation of  Cbariemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  ami  Italy  was  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.(4l) 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  of 
Augustus,  was  rescued,  aAer  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from 
the  persecutKMi  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.  By  the  Cesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  cotmris 
had  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus, 
the  sacred  boundaiy,  had  insensibly  receded  from  tbe  ocean,  Uie  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territoiT 
from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tiber.(4S) 

(99)  See  the  Liber  PonUAcalie  of  Agnellus  (in  tbe  Scrtpteree  Renim  Ualicmrum  oT  Mnnlori,  tern.  Ik 
pan  i.)  wboee  deeper  sbado  of  Barbariem  marks  the  dUferenee  between  Rome  and  Kareona.  Ta  wa 
are  indebted  to  him  for  lonie  curious  and  domesUc  fkcts— the  quarters  and  fkctions  of  Ka?«uia  (p.  IMk 
die  revenjw  of  Justinian  H.  (p,  160, 1«1),  the  defeat  of  tiie  Greeiu  (p.  170, 171),  Suu 

(40)  Yel  Leo  was  undoubudly  comprised  in  the  ri  quis....imafimim  aacraram. 
axtiterlt  sit  extorris  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Cbrisii  vei  lotius  ocdesia  uniute.    Tbe  ftftr 


whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  ewommunicatiou ;  and  the  decision  b  of  the  lasti 
ance  to  thoir  lafetY,  sine*,  according  tn  tbe  oracle  (Gratian  Cwis.  zxiii.  q.  5.  c.  47,  apod  SpaDtaiB 
Imag.  p.  V3),  bomjcidas  noo  ease  qui  ezcommuoicauis  trucidaoL 

(41)  Ci/mpescuinale  consilium  PunUfex,  speraos  onnversionem  prlncipis  (Anastas.  p.  ISB).  Scdae 
dealstereni  ab  amore  et  fide  R.  J.  admonebat  (p.  157) .  The  popes  rtyle  Leo  and  CoostantTne  Copranvmos, 
Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piitrimi.  A  l^mnus  Mouiic  of  the  I^teran  (A.  U. 
796),  represents  Christ,  who  delivers  the  iceys  to  8t.  Petw  and  the  baaoer  lo  Coosuntloe  V.  (MiiraMi, 
Annali  dMtalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  337). 


(4S)  I  have  traced  the  Roman  dutehy  acoorrfing  to  t^^e  maps,  and  the  maps  aocording  to  the  cncD 
dbsertation  of  flither  Beretii  (de  Chorographia  Italia  Medll  iEvi,  sect.  xs.  p.  SIS-W).  Tet  I  ■ 
^rahr  obaerve^  tiiat  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  foundaUrn  (p.  ail),  and  that  Terradna  was  vsoiped  ^ 
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When  the  kk»  were  baoiabedy  the  wpublfc  i^^posed  on  the  firm  bans  whieh 
bad  been  founded  by  tbeir  wiadoro  and  virtue*  Tbeir  perpetual  junsdictioa  was 
divided  between  two  annual  magbtraCes;  the  senate  coniioued  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  adtoioistratioii  and  couniel :  and  the  lepsiative  authority  was  di»> 
Uibuted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peopie«  by  a  welfproportioned  scale  of  prcn 
perty  and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury^  the  primitive  Romans  had 
improved  the  science  of  f^ovemrnent  and  war :  the  will  of  the  community  was 
absolute ;  the  rifphts  of  individuals  were  sacred :  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand  citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  comiuest :  and  a  band  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation^  deserving  or  freedom  and  ambitious  of 
^lory .(43^  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  extuguished*  the 
ruins  of  Rome  presented  the  sad  image  of  dep<^ulatioD  and  decay ;  her  slavery 
was  a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition*  and  the  object  oi 
her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even  the 
forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  trom  the  practice  and  memoiy  of  the 
Romans  J  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  a^pio  to  build  the 
fabric  ofa  commonwealth.  Tbeir  scanty  remnant,  ttie  ofl&pring  of  slaves  and 
strainers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Barbarians.  As  often  as 
the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  tbeir  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they 
called  him  a  Roman;  ^'and  m  this  name."  says  the  bisbc^  Liutpraod,  **  we 
include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the 
extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and  eveiy  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity 
of  human  oature."(44)*  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  iobabitaDts  of 
Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough  model  of  a  republican  government :  they  were 
compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace  and  some  leaoers  in  war:  the  nobles 
assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed  without  the 
union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
was  revived,(45)  but  the  spirit  was  fled;  and  their  new  independence  wasdis-* 
graced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want 
of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  bv  the  influence  of  religion,  and  tbeir  foreign 
and  domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bbhop.  Hts 
aims,  bis  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  West, 
his  recent  services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian  humilitjr 
of  the  popes  was  not  ofiended  by  the  name  of  DotaunWf  or  Lord :  and  their 
face  and  inscription  are  still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins. (46)  Their 
temporal  dominion  is  now  conhrmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years : 
and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeeinea 
from  slavery. 

[A.  p.  730—762.]  In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of 
Elis  enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  m  the  exer- 
cise ofthe  Olympic  games.(47)  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if 
a  similar  privilege  had  guarded  the  palrimonv  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities 
of  war ;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would  have  sheathed 
their  swords  m  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his  successor.    But  this  mystic 

(43)  On  the  extent,  popalation,  ac  of  the  Roman  Ungdooi.  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  pleaaure,  tbe 
Di»e»mr»  PreUmiiuire  lo  ttie  Republique  Komalne  of  M.  de  Beaurort  (lom.  l.)  who  will  not  be  accueed 
of  loo mueli oiedulity  for  the  early  ageeof  Rome. 

(44)  QuoB  iR»aum0»)  ooe,  LauflobardI  icUloet,  Basone^  Fraoel,  Lotharinfi,  Bajoarit,  Suevi,  Burgua- 
dionea,  taiiio  dedlgnaanur  ut  iidiuicOi  noatroj  oonuiiotl,  nU  allud  contumenarum  oM  Roniane,  dlcaimu: 
hoc  solo,  id  eet  Rooianoruni  oouiin«»,qulcquid  IsnobiUtatk,  qulcquld  UroidUaUa,  quicquid  avaj1Uc.qaio- 


quid  loxuria,  qutcquid  mftndacll,  iiainu  qulcqutd  viiioruu  est  comprebendpntes  (Liutprand,  In  Legal. 
Script.  Iial.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481).  For  tbe  sins  of  Caio  or  Tally,  HIikm  might  have  impowd,  as  a  Si 
penance,  the  daily  perusal  of  Uils  barbarous  passage. 

(45)  Pipino  r«l  Fraiiconimjjomnis  senatua,  aiqae  untversa  populi  geaeralltas  a  Deo  ferrate  Romaiw 
orbis.  Codex  Carolln.  episL  38.  in  Script  Iial.  torn.  iil.  pars  U.  p.  ISdi  Tbe  names  of  senatus  and  senator 
were  never  touify  ntinct  (Dissert  Chorogrspb.  p.  810, 317) ;  but  In  the  middle  ages  th^  signified  lltfia 
more  than  nobUes  optimates,  ^.  (Ducange  Glosa.  Laun.) 

(46)  Bee  Muiatori  Aniiqult  Italic  MedU  vEvI,  tonu  ii.  diswrtat  nril.  p.  548.    On  one  of  Uieae  eolSa 
we  rvad  Hadrianus  Papa  (,JI,  D.  77S):  on  the  reveise,  Viet  DDNN.  with  the  vi 
the  P«re  Joubert  (Seieore.  dee  MedalUes,  torn.  tl.  p.  43)  ezptains  by  COJVteaatliiopoU 

(47;  See  West's  Dissertation  on  Um  Oiymple  Oamee  (Pindar,  vol.  H.  pi  3a-S8|  • 
ttoJiidlckM8NdecilouorPMyMus(uin.Ll  It.  p.  468,  edit  Oraaov.) 


the  word  COJfOB,  which 
ittnopoU  OOetna  B  (^ecMids.) 
edition  In  iSmo.)  wuk 
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circle  could  hare  been  traced  only  by  the  wand  of  a  lerislatcv  and  a  sage :  lbs 
pacific  system  was  incompatible  wito  tbe  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes :  tbp 
Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Eiis*  to  tbe  iDnooent  and 
placid  labours  of  ag^culture ;  and  tbe  Barbarians  of  italj^,  tbougii  softened  hj 
tbe  climate,  were  tar  below  the  Grecian  states  in  tbe  institutions  of  public  and 

Civate  life*  A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exbibiled  by 
iutprand  kinr  of  tbe  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gfate  of  tlie  Vatican,  ibe  coi>- 
i|ueror  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregorjr  the  Second,(48)  withdrew  bb  troop% 
resie^ned  his  conquests,  respectfull]^  visited  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after 
performing  bis  devotions,  offered  bis  sword  and  dagger,  bis  cuirass  and  mantle, 
his  silver  cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  ot  the  apostle.  But  his  reli- 
ffious  fervour  was  the  illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense  ol 
interest  is  strong  and  lasting ;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the 
Lombards ;  and  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  templed  bj  the 
disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  un warlike  profession  o[  her 
new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  ein|)eror,  they  declared  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  holy  images:  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna, 
which  bad  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catholics  ot  the 
exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  impregnaole  ftirtress  of 
Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  tbe  active  dili- 
rence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians :  and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed 
the  exhortationofOreeory  himself,  in  separalinejhe  personal  guilt  of  Leo  /rom 
the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  empire.(49)  xhe  Greeks  were  less  tnindful 
of  the  service,  than  the  Lombards  of  the  injuiy :  the  two  nations,  hostile  in  their 
faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance  :  the  king  and  the 
exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and  Rome :  the  storm  evaporated 
without  efiect,  but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alter- 
native of  hostility  ancf  truce.  His  successor  Astdphus  declared  himself  the 
equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope ;  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or 
treacherT,(50)  and  this  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  tbe  exarcl«, 
who  had  reie^ned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  lime  of  Justinian  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Uothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  vic- 
torious Lombard  as  her  lawful  sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold 
was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  un 
sheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated . 
they  entreated ;  they  complained  ;  and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked 
by  arms  and  negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an  ally 
and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.(5l) 

[A.  D.  764.]  In  his  distress,  the  first^Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of  tlie 
hero  of  the  a^e,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the  French  monarchy  niih 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ;  and  who,  bj  his  signal  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  had  saved  bis  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  JnahoDielan 
yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with  decent 
reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  bis  tife, 
prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  ot  Italy,  except  by  a  friendly  and  inel- 
fecdial  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  ot  bis  power  and  virtues,  assumed 
the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.    But  tbe 

(48)  Ttw  ipeeeh  of  Gregory  to  Uie  Lombard  ti  finely  eompoMd  by  Sigonlua  (de  lUgno  ItaSs,  1.  Qi. 
Opera,  torn.  it.  p.  173),  who  imitaiee  the  ilceow  and  the  spirit  of  Baliuat  or  LIvy. 

(49)  Ttie  Venetian  htotoriana,  John  Bafornlnu*  (Chron.  Veneu  p.  13),  and  llie  doge  Andrew  Dandolo 
(Bcripioret  Her.  ItaJ.  torn.  zii.  p.  135),  have  preserved  ibis  epiaile  of  Gregory.  Tbe  Ines  mad  recovery 
of  Bavenna  are  mentioued  by  Paulua  Diacnnas  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  vl.  c.  49.54,  In  Script.  liaL  ton.i. 
para  I.  p.  506.  506);  but  our  chronologiile,  Pagi,  Maratori,  &c  cannot  ascertain  the  date  orclrcaoMUMKCii 

(50)  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readinp  of  the  M8S.  of  Anastaaiua— ^cmmtcX  or  daurw 
asrot  (Script  lul.  torn  III.  pars  I.  p.  167). 

(51)  The  Codei  Carollnus  is  a  collection  of  the  epIsUet  of  the  Popes  to  Charles  Varte'  (w1m»  ilwy 
■Qrle  Subregnbu),  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  It  was  fimned  ky  the  Isstor 
diese  princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliothecc  CuMctdaris)  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Sknij 
•r  Vienna,  and  Imb  been  publWwd  by  Lambeeiua  and  Mttraiori  (Script.  Emub.  IiaL  Iom.  MLfMi.  ^ 
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dMget  was  on  the  I  anks  of  the  Tiber,  the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine ;  and 
our  aytnpathj  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  miseiy.  Amidst  the  tear8«or  the 
city,  Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in  person 
the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or 
to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair 
by  litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  kin^  of  the  Lorn* 
bards  was  inexorable ;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  complaints,  nor  retard 
the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and  hastened  to  g[rasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector ;  a 
hand  which  w&a  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  in  friendship.  Stephen 
was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly, 
the  field  of  March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike 
nation,  and  he  repassed  tlie  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in  person.  The  Lombards, 
aAer  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restoie  the 
possessions,  and  to  lespect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  soonei 
was  A<olpbtis  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French  arms,  than  he  foreot 
his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his 
arms ;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies, 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request,  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the  name  and  per- 
son of  St.  Peter  himself.(59)  The  apostle  assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  kinp, 
the  cler^,  and  the  nobles  of  France,  that  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  m 
the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  Roman  church  :  that  the  Vii^in,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the 
mailyrs,  and  all  the  bust  of  heaven,  unanimously  uree  tlw  request,  and  will  con- 
fess the  obligation ;  that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious 
enterprise,  and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  if 
they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
penidious  Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and 
fortunate  than  the  first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and 
Astolphus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a 
foreie^n  master.  After  this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  languished  about 
twentv  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet 
humbled  to  their  condition;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the 
feeble,  the^  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims,  eva- 
sions, and  inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  rejection,  and  terminated 
without  glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the 
zeal  andprudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  genius,  the  fortune,  and  great- 
ness of  Gnarlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin :  these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state 
were  united  in  public  and  domestic  friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the 
prostrate,  they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity 
and  moderation. (53)  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were  the 
only  defence  of  the  Lombards;  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were 
invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,* Oesiderius, 
the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under 
the  domini(»n  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the 
Lombards  became  the  orethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who 
derived  their  blood,  and  maoners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Germanic 
origin.(54) 

(58)  See  ihia  most  extraorfllnary  letter  in  the  Omiex  CarollniM,  epiet  HI.  |».  991  The  enemlee  of  the 
popea  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and  blasphemy  yet  ther  surely  meant  to  pemiade  rather  thaa 
deceive.  This  Introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  imniorials,  was  fkmiliu  to  the  ancient  orators,  though  It 
Is  executed  on  this  occasion,  in  the  rude  fkshion  of  the  ace. 

(53)  Except  In  the  divorce  nf  the  dauf hter  of  DesldeHiis.  whom  Chaitemafne  repudiated  sioe  aliqoo 
erimlne.  Pope  Sieiihen  IV.  had  moM  furiously  opmiaed  the  alHance  of  a  noble  Frank— cum  peiMft, 
borridA,  nee  dicendt  frntentisslma  natione  Langnbardoruin— n>  whom  he  imputes  the  ftmt  stain  of  lepray 
(CUd.  C'arolin.  epist.  4S,  p.  17d,  179).  AnoUier  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  fifst 
wife  Muratori,  Annali  d*ttatia,  torn.  vi.  p.  »3,  SXI.  »3,  S37).  But  Charlemagne  IndulfBd  talmaslf  la 
the  (Veednm  of  polygamy  or  concubinage. 

(54)  Seethe  AnnaM  d^ltalia of  Monuori, torn.  W. ami Um am  tluw  dissartilioM af  Ma 
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The  mutual  obKgatiocw  of  (he  popes  and  the  Carkiviii^iett  tuMkf^ha^fkt 
important  link  of  ancient  and  moaern»  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  bstoiy.    lo 
the  conquest  of  Italy 9  the  cbainf>ionsor  the  Ronian  church  obtaioed  a  farourable 
occasion,  a  specious  title,  the  wisher  of  the  people,  ibe  prayers  and  iotrig^uesof 
the  clergy.    But  the  most  essential  f^iHs  of  the  popes  to  toe  Carlovineian  race 
were  the  dignities  of  king  of  France,(55)  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.    L  Under 
the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  befcan  to  resume  the  practice 
of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  king;s,  their  laws,  and  the  oiacks 
of  their  iate.    The  Franks  were  perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance 
of  their  government.    All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised   bj  Pepis^ 
mayor  of  the  palace  ;  and  nothmg,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  hii 
ambition.    His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his  valour ;  bis  friends  were  imilti- 
plied  by  his  liberality ;  his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom  ;  and  the 
claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  lour  gene- 
rations.    The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childenc ;  but  hb  obsolete  r^rbt  could  cdy 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  tbie 
simplicity  of  the  constitution :  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince,  was  ambitioos 
to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  bis  family.    The  mayor  and  the 
nobles  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  royal  phantom :  toe  blood  of 
Clovis  was  pure  ana  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambaasadoo 
addressed  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  abaolye  Ibeir  pro- 
mise.   The  interest  of  pope  Zachary,  the  successor  of  the  two  Gr^gories, 
prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour :  he  pronounced  mi  the 
natbn  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  person,  the  title  ana  authority  o/*  kiw 
and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  sbouid  be 
degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a  roonasteiy  for  the  remainder  of  bis  days 
An  answer,  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  was  accepted  by  the  Fnnks  as  the 
opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet:  the 
Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth  \  and  Pepin  was  exalted  oo  a 
buckler  by  the  suffrage  of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to 
march  under  his  standard.    His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Bonifacey  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the  Third,  who,  in  the  bmnos- 
tery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.    The 
royal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied  :(56)  the  successor 
ot  St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine  ambassador :  a  German  chieftain 
was  transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed :  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diA 
fused  and  maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modem  Europe.    The 
Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath :  but  a  dire  anathema  was  thuxh 
den^d  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if  tbe]^  should  dare  to  renew  the  same 
freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race 
of  the  Carloving;ian  princes.    Without  apprehending  the  future  danger,  these 
princes  gloried  in  their  present  security:  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affiims, 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  b^  the  authority  of  the  popes  ;(57^  and 
in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal  ana  soc- 
cessful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

(55)  Betldei  the  common  hlitorisM,  three  French  eritiee,  Laenpjr  (Opera,  ton.  t.  pan  1L  L  vl.  C|te. 
9.  p.  477— 4t<7),  Paffi  (CriUca,  A.  D.  751,  No.  1—6,  A.  D.  752,  No.  1—10),  and  Natalia  Aleamder  CUac 
Not!  Teiumentl,  diawrtat.  il.  p.  96—107),  have  treated  this  subject  of  the  depoaiUon  of  ChlMerk  niih 
leamlOK  and  attention,  but  vrtth  a  atrong  biaa  to  eave  the  Independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard 
praawd  by  the  text  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard.    Theophanei,  and  the  old  annala,  LaureabauiCMw 

(56)  Not  abeolutely  for  the  flrat  time.  On  a  le»  cooeplcaous  theatre.  It  had  been  need,  in  the  lixtb  asd 
■eventh  oenturies,  by  the  provinelal  blahopa  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  uneUon  of  Conctaotfaiople 
waa  borrowed  from  the  Latina  la  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Consianiine  Hanassea  mentioas  that  of 
Oharlemacne  as  a  fbrebni,  Jewlah,  tnoomprehianaible  ceremony.  See  Selden^a  Titlea  ^rf"  Bonoori  la  Ua 
Works,  vol.  lii.  part  i.  p.  834-840. 

(57)  See  Eginhard.  in  VIti  Caroll  Macni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  Ac  c  III.  p.  3t,  Chllderic  was  'depoaeiH^BSfi,  ttm 
Carlovlngians  were  established— a«£C«rteate  Pontificis  Rnmanl,  Launoy.  &c  pretend  thnt  thme  0rmtg 
wmritt  are  sunceptiUe  of  a  vory  soft  iaterpratation.  B«  U  io;  yet  Eginhard  undeiatood  dH  wahL  ika 
court,  and  the  Latin  language. 
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n.  In  the  chang^e  of  manners  and  lanffuagev  the  patricians  of  Rome(58)  were 
far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the  palace  of  Constantine,  frpm 
the  free  nobles  of  the  republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After 
the  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  ot  Justinian,  the  importance,  and 
danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a  supreme  magis- 
trate ;  lie  was  indifferently^  styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician:  and  these 
governors  of  fiavenna,  vtrho  till  their  {>l:ice  in  the  cbronolos^y  of  princes,  extended 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss 
of  the  exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  their 
independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves :  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  successively  invested 
Charles  Marlel  and  his  posterity  with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The 
leaders  of  a  powerful  nition  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  sub- 
ordinate office ;  but  the  reign  of  tho  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ;  and,  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more  glorious  commission  from  the 
pope  and  the  republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians 
with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  aymhol  of  sove- 
reifi^nty ;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  unfurl  in  the 


defence  of  the  church  and  city.(59)  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of 
Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while 
it  threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome ;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only  the  title, 
the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors.  The  power  and  policy  of 
Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to 
the  capital,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been  paid 
to  the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor ;  and  these  honours  obtained 
some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope  Adrian  the  First.(60} 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he 
despatched  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner, 
about  thirty  miles  Com  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flarainian 
way  was  lined  with  the  setoff,  or  national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards, 
Saxons,  &c. :  the  Roman  youth  were  under  arms  \  and  the  children  of  a  more 
tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises 
of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses  and  ensiens  of  the 
saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the 
Vatican,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of 
his  cleiigy :  they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals ;  but  in  their  march  to  the 
altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  the 
Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the 
twentf-six  years  that  elapsed,  between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  hit 
Imperial  coronation,  Rome,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  sub- 
ject, as  bis  own,  to  the  sceptre,  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  family :  in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was 
administered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by 
his  authority.  £xcept  an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there 
was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of  emperor  could  add  to 
the  patrician  of  Rome.(61) 

(56^  For  Um  Utie  and  powwi  of  Uie  pfttrldaii  of  Rome,  we  Daeang*  (GIom.  Latin,  ton.  ▼.  p.  149—J91), 
FacI  .Critica,  A.D.  740,  Na  •— 11).  Muratort  (Annali  d'ltalfa,  torn.  vi.  |k  308-339,)  and  SLMare 
(Abreg4  Chronolociqued'Italie,  torn.  1.  p.  37»— 398).  Of  tiien.  dM  Pranckcan  Pagi  is  Uio  moat  ditpoaeil 
to  make  Uie  patrician  a  Ueutanant  of  Um  eburch,  raUiar  Uian  or  tbe  ampira. 

(58)  Tbe  papal  advoeatM  can  aoAon  Uie  qroibollc  meanlnf  of  Uie  banner  and  Uie  keyv ;  Irat  the  ^e  of 
ad  rtfuMM  dlmMram,  or  dlrasimaa  (Codei  CaroUn.  epiat.  1.  tom.  HI.  para  U.  p.  76,)  aeems  lo  allow  of  no 
palliation  or  eecape.  In  ibe  MS.  of  Hie  Vienna  library,  ibey  read,  initead  of  r«r«M«,  rofum^  prayer  or 
lequett  (eee  Ducanfe);  and  tbe  wytky  of  Chariot  Martel  li  mbverted  by  thb  important  cocreetkNi 
(Oatalani,  In  hie  Critical  Prefhcei  Annali  d'lta'la,  lorn.  zvM.  p.  09-00). 

(60)  In  the  aatbentk  narrative  of  thto  reception,  tbe  Liber  Pontiflcalle  obterves— obviam  Uli  ^pa  «m- 
tltae  dirigena  venerabllec  cnicee,  Id  est  signa ;  sieuL  nos  eat  ad  eurcbam,  ant  patrician  suadplendiiB, 
•nm  Cttm  ingenti  honore  soaelpl  fecit  (tom.  UL  para  1.  p.  18S).  • 

(61)  Paulas  piaeonos,  who  wrote  before  the  empff  of  Charlemagne,  deaeribes  Rome  as  his  saltfast 

ilty— veoira  civltaies  (ad  Pompotnm  Festnm,)  suH  addidil  seeptris  (de  Metensis  Ecdeslc  Ep* '-" 

Some  Carlovlngian  medalsi  atniek  at  Boom,  ha  '  '—  '" 
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The  gpralitude  of  the  Ctrlormgians  was  adequate  to  these  obl%atiofi%  aid 
their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviours  and  benefactors  of  the  Roma 
church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of  fanns  and  houses  was  transformed  bj  their 
bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the  donation  ef 
the  Exarchate  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  conquests  of  Pepin.(62)  Astolphus 
with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prej;  the  keys  and  the  hoata^s  of  the  piincipa] 
cities  were  delivered  to  the  French  ambamdor ;  and,  in  his  master's  name,  be 
presented  them  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the 
£zarchate(63)  might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obejed  the 
emperor  and  his  vicegerent :  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  ii 
the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Boloena,  and  Ferrara  :  its  inseparable  dependency 
was  the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancoa, 
and  advanced  into  the  midland  country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine. 
In  this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  had  been  severely 
condemned.  Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should  hare  njecied 
an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  eovem  without  renouncing 
the  virtues  of  bis  profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a  generous 
enemy,  would  have  been  less  invpatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Barbarian ; 
and  it  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in  bis  name  the  restitution 
of  Ihe  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery 
and  falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  ererj  one  may 
accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor  can  bestow  without  injusfice. 
The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Exarebaie ;  and 
the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carloviifttao. 
It  was  not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  bis  peraoo 
and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps  :  he  poseessed,  and  mi^fA 
lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests ;  and  to  the  importunities  of  the  Greeks,  he 
piously  replied,  that  no  human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  lesutne  the 
gift  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sini 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme 
and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  woHd  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Chintian 
bishop  invested  with  the  prerpj^atives  of  a  temporal  prince  ;  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  exercise  oMustice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dutcby  of  Spoleto^64)  sought  a  refuge  from  the  stonn,  sieved 
their  heads  after  the  Roman  fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and 
subjects  of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary  surrender,  the  preaent 
circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Cbarlemagne,(65)  who, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor 
of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exardiate. 
But,  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The  exe- 
cution of  hb  own  and  his  father's  proitlises  was  respectfully  eludM :  the  kiw 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire;  an^ 

partial,  diaertadoa  oo  Uwlr  aoUwiity  at  Bome,  boUi  as  patrtalaM  anA 
IB  4to.) 

(83)  Moahetm  (IiMUtutlon  Hist  Ecclei.  d.  983,}  weigha  tlila  donatkiii  wldi  Mr  and  dallfe 
The  original  let  haa  never  t»eea  produeed ;  but  the  Liber  Pontiflcalla  nmrntta  (p,  171), 
Carolinui  mppoiei,  thii  ample  gift.  Both  are  eomedipDimrv  recordt :  and  tlie  latter  toUie 
iince  it  haa  been  preeerred,  not  In  the  papal,  bat  Uie  Impi^lal,  Hbraiy. 

(63)  Between  the  exorbitant  eiaiint,  and  narrow  eoneeialons,  of  Inieraat  and  pr^adleei,  fron  wMck  cfn 
Ifuratorl  (Amtqultat.  torn.  I.  p.  69-6ft,)  Is  not  exempt,  I  have  been  guided,  to  tba  lioiits  of  the  riaiiluls 
and  Pentapolis,  by  the  dIsMrtatloChonvgraphIca  Italte  MedH  AvI,  toai.  x  p.  UW— laa. 

(64)  Spoletini  deprecatl  sunt,  ut  eos  In  servlilo  B.  Petri  redperei  et  more  BomanoniB  toammi  ftuml 
(Anastasltts,  p.  185).    Tet  h  may  be  a  question  whether  they  gave  their  mm  penona  or  tMr  cuumy. 

(65)  The  policy  and  donations  of  Cbartrmagnr  ar^.  twmvy  examined  by  St.  Hare  (Atowt^  Ma.  L 
p.  900-406),  who  has  well  studied  the  Codex  Caroiiniab  I  oeHeve,  with  bMi,  thatdicy  were  on^y  vcfbaL 
The  most  ancient  aet  of  donaikm  that  pretends  to  be  mimt,  le  that  of  the  emperor  Lewia  the  Ploaa  Olia- 
Blus.  de  Beano  Italic,  t  It.  Opera,  torn.  II.  p.'Sfl7— «7V;.  Ita  authenUcKy,  or  at  leaat  iia  toicgH«y»afa 
mocn  quortioned  (PagI,  A.  D.  817,  No. 7,  Ac,  Maratori,-  Amialf,  mm.  w\.  p.  4as,  Ice.,  Diaarnai.  Ckaro- 
fraplilea,p  g, 3«) ; but  1  ade ad laaaoaahle DbjuiloM t»ifcaseprliiceB aa tntif  ilhpMhn of wfcat w»< 
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m  htt  life  and  death,  Ravenna,(66)  as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the 
list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate  mekad 
away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes :  they  found  in  toe  archbishops  of  Ravenna  a 
dan^iXHis  and  domestic  rival  :(67)  the  nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  ot 
a  priest ;  and,  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  tuenioiy 
of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  ana 
realised. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning:  and  the  strong,  though 
knorant.  Barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the  net  of  sacerdotal  policy.  The 
Vatican  and  Lateen  were  an  arsebal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the 
occasion,  have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine, 
of  corrupt  or  suspicious  acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interests  ol*  the 
Roman  church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical  scribe, 
perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of 
Co'nstantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of 
the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an 
epistle  of  Adrian  the  First,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberality, 
and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine.(68)  According  to  the  le^^end, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  lepfusy,  and  purilied  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  by  ot.  Sylvester,  the  Roman  bishop ;  and  never  was 
physician  more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal  pro&elyte  withdrew  from 
the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  fouiuling  a  new 
capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  oerpetuai  sove- 
reignty of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  WesL(69)  This  fiction  was 
pr^uctive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted 
of  the  ^uilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his 
lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude : 
and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no  niore  than  the  just  ana 
irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
sovereignty  of  Rome  no  loqger  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people ;  and 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantioe  were  invested  with  the  purple  and 
I^rerogatives  of  the  Cesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in 
Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  Canon 
law.(70)  The  emperors,  and  the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a 
foigeiy,  that  subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  opposition  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  twelfth 
century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation  ot  Constantine.(71) 
In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty,  thb  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the 

(68)  CbarlooMf  ne  aotlclied  and  obtained  from  the  proprifetor  Hadrian  I.  Uie  moraica  of  Uie  palac«  of 
Bavenna,  for  Uie  deeoralion  of  AU-la-Chapelle  (Cod.  Carotin.  epiM.  67,  p.  833). 
(67J  The  popee  often  oomplain  of  Uie  ueurpaUonaof  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex  Carolln.  eptot  51.  SB,  53; 


p.  300— SDS).  di  corpus  Sl  Audres  fhurie  germani  St.  Petri  lilc  huma«eL,  nequaquam  uoe  Aoinaiii 
BooUftcea  eic  milit|ugafleeat  (Agnellue  Liber  FonUflcaito,  in  Scripioree  Reruui  lial.  turn.  li.  pan  1.  p.  107). 

(6R)  PliMimo  Couauntlno  magno,  per  ejus  larfluiteiu  8.  R.  Bcdeala  elevau  ei  ezaliata  eii4,  et  poteetaiem 
In  his  Heeperic  parUbua  larfiri  dignaiua  eM....Cluia  ecce  novue  Cocmantinue  hia  umporibua,  *c 
(Codex  Carotin.  epIeL  40,  in  lom.  ill.  part  U.  p.  IBS;.  Pagi  (CriUca,  A.  D.  SM,  No.  16,)  awribee  Uiem  to 
an  iinpottor  of  tiie  elghUi  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  Sl  laidor* :  bla  fumble  tide  of  P^utHtr 
was  ignorantiy,  but  apdy,  turned  Into  MenaUr;  hta  merchandise  was  iiideed  profluble,  and  a  few  sheen 
of  paper  were  aold  for  much  wealth  and  power. 

^>  Pabrlciua  (Bib  lot.  Grasc  tnm.  vf.  p.  4—7.)  has  anaroerated  Uie  several  editloos  of  Uils  Act,  la 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  copy  which  LaureoUus  Valla  recites  and  refuies,  appears  to  be  talien  either  from 
the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Sylvester  or  from  Gratian*s  Decree,  to  which,  aocordlng  to  liim  and  othen,  It 
has  been  surreptiUously  attacked. 

(76)  In  Uie  year  1050,  it  was  believed  (was  It  bellered  1)  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  cardinal  Peter  DamlaniH, 
kc  Muratori  jOaces  (Annall  d'ltaUa,  torn.  ix.  p.  S3, 94,)  the  flctitiouB  donations  of  Lewk  Uie  Pious,  Om 
Otiios,  &c  de  lioaalioiM  ConatantinL  See  a  Diasertauon  of  Natalia  Alexander,  secuium  Iv.  diss.  S9| 
p.  335— 350. 

(71)  See  a  larfe  aeeountof  Uie  controveray  (A.  D.  1105),  which  aroae  ftom  a  private  law-suit,  In  tho 
Cbionieon.  Parsenae  (Script  Rerum  Itallcaruni,  torn.  II.  para  U.  p.  637,  dtc),  a  eoplous  extract  from  the 
archives  of  Uiat  Beoedictlne  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreiMers  (Le  Blanc  and 
If  abillon),  and  would  have  enriched  the  first  volnnwi  of  Uia  Hlstoria  MonaaUca  Italia  of  OolrtnL  Bol 
they  are  now  impriaoned  (Muratorl,  Scrisloraa  R.  I.  iom.  U.  pars  ii.  p^  969,)  by  the  timid  policy  of  tka 
■ourt  of  Rome;  and  the  futuia  caidlnal  ytaMsd  to  ihc  voice  of  authority  aad  Um  w^pea  of  anWlte 
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pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriof.^73) 
His  contemporaries  of  ibe  fifteenth  cenfu^'  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegwus 
boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  rea9on,  that  be^e 
the  end  of  the  next  a^,  the  fable  was  rejected  bj  the  contempt  of  bistorians^TS] 
and  poets,f  74^  and  toe  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of  the  Romaa 
church.(75)  The  popes  themselves  have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credutiij  U 
the  vulgar  ;(76)  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  re%n  ;  and, 
by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sybilline  oracks, 
the  edifice  has  subsisted  aAer  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 

[A.  D.  780.]  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedoai  aiid 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the 
Eastern  empire.(77)  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had  overthrown  the  tree  without  extirpating  the 
root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  secretly 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex « most  prone  to  devotion;  and  the  ibod 
alliance  of  the  monks  and  females,  obtained  a  final  victorjr  over  the  reaaoo  and 
authority  of  roan.  Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with  less  rigour  the  rel%ioa  oi 
his  father  and  grandfather;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  bad 
imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatrr,  rather  than  the 
philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiment! 
were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only  labour  to  protect 
and  promote  some  favourite  monks  whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns,  and 
seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  m 
her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook  Ibe  nii'o  ci 
the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general 
edict  for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  DKnks,  a  thousand 
images  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration;  a  thousand  legends  were 
invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities  of  death  or 
removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously  filled ;  the  roost  ea|[er  competi- 
tors for  earthly  or  celestial  favour,  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judnnent  d 
their  sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  oriental  church.  But  the 
decrees  of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly  ;(T8) 
the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened,  were  bold  in  possession,  and  aveise  to 

(73)  1  have  read  In  the  ooltocdbn  of  Scberdlua  (de  PoteMate  ImperiaU  EeeleriaaUci,  p.  731— ^mj  tl:ii 
animated  dbcourae,  which  was  eompoeed  by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440.  lix  yean  after  the  fligln  ef  ane 
Eii{(enius  IV  It  It  a  mott  Tehement  party  pamphlet:  Valla  Juednee  and  anhaatce  the  icrok  or  the 
Roinana,  and  would  even  approve  Uie  lue  ofa  dafger  afainit  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  eriik  mi^ 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy;  yet  he  made  hie  peace,  and  ia  burled  in  the  Laicraa  (BayieuDic- 
tionaire  Critique,  Valla  ;  Voeaius,  de  Hiftoriek  LaUnia,  p.  580). 

(73)  See  Guioelardlni,  a  eervant  of  the  pnpee,  in  that  long  and  vahiable  dlgrenloo,  which  I 
Itii  place  In  the  laat  edIUon,  correctly  pubUehed  fVom  the  author's  MS^  and  printed  In  Am 
quano,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775  (btorla  d'ltalla,  torn.  I.  p.  385—3115). 

(74)  The  Paladin  Aetolpbo  found  it  In  the  moon,  among  the  thlnga  that  were  loat  upon  c«A  (0 
Furioeo,  xzziv.  80). 

Di  varl  flore  ad  un  grand  monte  paasa, 
Ch*ebbe  gi4  buono  odore,  iv  puzza  forte 
duetto  era  II  dono  (le  pet^  dir  leoe) 
Che  ConatanUnoal  boon  Silvetiro  fece. 
Yet  tbit  Incomparable  poem  hat  been  approved  by  a  bull  uf  Leo  Z. 

(75)  See  Baronliit,  A.  D.  3S4,  No.  117— IJiS,  A.  D.  1101.  Na  91,  iui.    The  cax^laal  widNa  to  i 
that  Rome  was  offered  by  Cooatantlne,  and  rrfiutd  by  Byivetter.    The  act  of  donation,  he  i 
auangeiy  enough,  at  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

(.70)  Baronlus  n'en  dlt  guerret  contre;  encore  en  a-t*il  trop  dlt,  et  Ton  voulolt  eam  moi  (CaHimdim 
Perron^)  qui  rempechal,  ceniurer  cette  partle  de  ton  hitiolre.  J'en  devisal  un  Jout  avec  le  Pape,  ct  fl  as 
me  repmidii  autre  choee  "  che  volete  1  i  CanonicI  la  lengono,*'  il  le  dissnii  en  riamt  (Perroalana,  p  77). 

(77)  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  Is  collected,  fur  the  CatholicB,  W  Bam- 
nltis  and  Pagi  (A.  D.  7eu-«40),  Natalls  Alexander  (Hist.  N.T.  teculum  vlii.  Panoplia  adversut  Hmu- 
cot,  p.  118—178),  and  Duptn  (BiUlot.  Ecclet.  lorn,  vl  p.  136—154) ;  for  the  Proieatanta,  by  Saaabom 
(IllsL  Imag.  p.  305—639),  Batnage  (Mitt  de  TEgllte,  tom.  1.  p.  556-^  torn.  11.  p.  J36»-1»J  tad 
Mneheim.  (tnttliut.  Hist  Ecclet.  tecul.  vlii.  et  Ix.)  The  protetUntt,  exedpt  Mothelm,  are  towed  with 
controveny ;  but  the  Catholica,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superttltion  of  the  moalB ; 
and  even  Le  Beau  (Hitt.  du  Bat  fimpire),  a  gentleman  and  a  tcholari  la  Infected  by  the  oditai  oa»- 
taflon. 

(78)  See  the  Actt,  In  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  leeond  coimdi  of  Nice,  with  a  nmnher  ofrriadvepiKe^ 
In  the  vliith  volume  of  the  Councilt,  p.  645—1600.    A  fhlthftU  venton,  with  tome  crkkal  a 
nrovoke.  In  diflferent  readers,  a  tigh  or  a  lOiUa 
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debate ;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  tbe  bishops  was  re-ecboed  by  the  rooi^ 
furmidable  claminir  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.  Tbe  delay* 
and  intrigues  of  a  year^  the  separation  of  tbe  disaffected  troops,  and  tbe  choice 
of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obstacles;  and  the  epis- 
copal coascience  was  ag^ain^afler  tbe  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  prince.' 
No  more  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  im* 
portant  work :  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of,  pope  Adrian  and  the 
Eastern  Datriarchs,(79)  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius, 
and  ratiaed  by  the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops.  They  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agree- 
able to  scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  church :  but 
thev  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative  or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead 
and  tbe  fig^ure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  this 
second  Nicene  council,  tbe  acts  are  still  extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  1  shall  only  notice  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops,  on  the  comparative  merit  of  image  worship  and  morality.  A 
monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  demon  of  fornication,  on  condition 
of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.  His 
scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot.  *^  Rather  than  abstain  from  ador- 
ing Christ  ana  his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you," 
replied  the  casuist,  **  to  enter  eveir  brothel,  and  visit  every  prostitute  in  the 
city."(80)  ^  '^ 

For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  church,  it 
is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  tbe  two  princes  who  convened  tbe  two  councils 
of  Nice,  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  The  second  of  {bene 
assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene, 
and  she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at  first  she  had  ^^ranted  to 
her  friends.  During  the  five  succeedii^  reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years, 
the  contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and  various  success,  between 
the  worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue 
with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  tbe  same  events.  Nicephorus  allowed 
a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice ;  and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign 
is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of  bis  temporal  and  eternal  perdition. 
Superstition  and  weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votaiy  on  the  throne.  In 
the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian ;  and 
the  idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile* 
Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  tbe  murder  of  an  impious  t^rrant,  but  bis 
assassin  and  successor,  the  second  Michael,  was  tainted  from  bis  birth  with  tlie 
Phrygian  heresies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  tbe  contending  parties  -, 
and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite 
scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus, 
alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
Tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the  emperors,  who 
stemmed  the  torrent,  were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  hatred. 
After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  tbe  final  victoiy  of  the  images  was  achieved 
by  a  second  female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  {guardian  of  the 
empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The  fiction  of  a  tardy 
repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  tbe  soul  of  her  deceased  husband :  the 
sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to 
a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes:  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted, 

(79)  TiM  pope's  legata  were  ea«DiU  meeemgen,  two  prierte  wttboat  any  neeleJ  oomnbiton,  and  who 
were  dinvnwed  nn  thelr^retttni.    fSome  Taiabond  monks  were  perrasdt^  by  Uie  CaUnllia  lo  represont 
the  oriental  patriarchs.    This  curious  anecdote  is  ravealed  by  Theodore  Siudltes  (epist.  L  36,  In  Slrmund. 
p.m9),  ■         '^ 


6pp-  torn.  ▼.  p.  mS),  one  of  tbe  wannest  Iconoclastt  of  the  a^e. 

(80)  £v/i^«p<i  it  99t  a»  KaraXtntv  cv  ny  9«\u  revnf  imp¥tt9v  i  .     .  . 
ffmv  T9V  Kvpcov  ff/fMy  KM  9t»9  Iirvsv  Xanrwiurm,  tik  •'(Sf  ovn  fnrrpsf  t»  ci«om 

laaocent.  since  the  Amtkwv  nfwciar  (the  dsfflon  of  fomlcatloai  sssXc/mi  m  cvrti . .  •  .cv  m**  •  *^  mmre 
mrm0fo6pa,is>c    Aetb  1? .  p.  Ml,  Actio  ▼.  ^  MBl. 


(80)  £v/i^«Mi  it  99t  m  KaraXtntr  tv  ny  ««X«  rsvnf  mpveisv  nt  •  l"!  uetXB^ft  v  <»■  «(WV«i»  ^  «ps»«»- 
iet»wlnnpX»^lttrmTm^dcimmrp»ttwttnn.    These  visits  could  not  be 
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and  tlie  festiral  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory  of  the  triDinpkef 
the  images.  A  sir^te  question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  wi& 
any  proper  and  inherent  sanctity :  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleremh 
century  ;(81^  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recommendation  of  absnidiiTy 
I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmalire.  la 
the  West,  pope  Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
Ntcene  assembly,  which  is  now  reverea  by  the  Catholics  a^  the  seventh  in  rank 
of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  theit 
father ,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  net 
of  superstition.  The  cnurches  of  France,  Gennany,  Italy,  and  Spam*  steered 
a  middle  course  between  the  adoration  and  the  destmctfon  of  images,  which 
they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and 
useful  memorials  of  faith  and  history.  An  angry  book  of  contforersy  was 
composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne  ;(8S)  under  his  authority 
a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort :( 83)  they 
blamed  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  censure 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended 
council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  We8t.(84)  Admm^ 
them  the  worship  of  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress; 
but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and  of  the  countricf. 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  still  immersed  in  the  g4oom  ol 
superstition. 

[A.  D.  774—800.]  It  was  af^er  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  rem  of 
.  the  pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of  Rome  and  Ifafy, 
by  toe  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox  Chariemagne.  They 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  nval  nations :  relH;:ion  was  not  the  s/de 
motive  of  their  choice  ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends, 
they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of  their  fees. 
The  difference  of  language  and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the 
two  capitals  ;  and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  oppositioo 
of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the 
popes  of  sovereignty :  their  submission  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  anfl  the  revolution  of  Ital/  had  betrayed  the 
impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperora 
had  restored  the  images,  but  Ibey  had  not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates(85) 
and  the  Illyrian  diocess,(86)  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of 
excommuniciation  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy. (87)    The 

(81)  Sm  an  acenont  of  Uib  controT«ny  in  Uie  Atexioa  of  Anne  Comnenn  (i.  t.  p.  129),  and  Modieiai 
(Imilruu  Hint.  Eccles.  p.  371, 378). 

(8^  Th«»  Librl  Carolini  (S|>anheim,  p.  443—599),  eopipoard  fn  the  palaee  or  whiter-qaarten  of  C3«rte> 
ma«nft,  at  Wormis  A.  D.  790;  and  >eni  by  Enfitbert  lo  pope  Hadrian  I.  who  answered  Uien  by  a  pa»diB 
el  verbo«a  epielbia  (Concll.  torn.  vlli.  p.  ]'&53).  The  Carohnet  propose  190  obJecUoM  afainai  tlie  Kiceoe 
■yiiod,  and  such  words  as  Uiese  areUte  flowers  of  their  rheioilo-^ementiam  priscse  Genmiiatia  ufcsulifUBi 
errorem  . .  .argnmenia  Insanlssifna  el  abmirdisalma. . .  .derislone  dignas  n»nias,  Jic  dfce. 

(B3)  The  assembllca  of  Charlemagne  were  poliilcalf  as  well  as  eccl«siasilcal ;  and  the  tfarra  bvsdied 
ini>mbers  (Nat.  Alexander,  sec.  ▼ill.  p.  S3),  who  Ml  and  voted  at  Fraukfbrt,  mu«t  tndnde  not  oaiytbB 
bishnps,  bat  the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laymea. 

(84  Qui  supra  sanciiasima  patres  noetrl  (eplMwpi  <•!  sacerdotes)  MMitestfif  serriUua  et  adoratiaBaa 
imaitinain  renuenles  eontempsemnt,  atqiie  conaenilenies  condenmaverunt  (Concil.  torn.  Iz.  p.  101,  Caaoa. 
11.  Pranckfurd.)  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  Indeed,  who  does  not  pity  Um  eAms  of  Barooiaat  Fagf, 
Atetandipr  tMfalmbourgt  fte.  lo  etade  tNs  unlucky  sentence. 

(85)  l^eopbaaes  (p.  343,)  speclflce  ihoM  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which  yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three 
talents  and  a  half  of  gokl  (perhaps  jCTOOO  sterling).  I<littprand  more  pompoushr  enumeraies  the  pairi- 
■konles  of  tlie  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judea,  Persia,  Mcaopotaaiia,  Babylonia,  Efypt,  and  Libya,  whieb 
were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legat.  ad  Nicepboram,  la  Script.  Rerum  ItaUcaraa, 
lom.  li._para  i.  p.  481). 

(M)  The  great  dfoeess  of  the  Eaj«em  IHyrienm,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  SicilT  (Thomaasiii,  Dtaci- 
Ifllne  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  I.  p.  14S) ;  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriaiah  of  Conaianilnople  had 
detached  from  RfWte  the  metropolitans  of  Theasalonica,  Atbena,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patrc  (I..m^ 
Holsten.  Gengraph.  Sacra,  p.  99) ;  and  his  spiritual  conquesto  extended  to  Naples  and  AnUplu  (GiannoBe» 
Istoria  Civile  dl  Napoll,  torn.  I.  p.  5I7>^9S4.    PagI,  A.  D.  730,  No.  11). 

f87)  In  hoc  oatenditur,  quia  ex  unn  capituto  ab  errore  reversia,  in  allis  duobus,  in  e»dem  (was  St  ike 
ibmel)  permaneant  errore....dedioceai8.  R.  E.  sen  de  patrimoalis  iternm  Increpantee  comptoniaiss^ 
u  si  ea  restiiuare  noluerit  heratieum  eum  pro  bujonnodi  arraca  parttTantiA  decernaoius  (Kpiat  B«driaa 
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Oraeks  were  now  ortbodoi,  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by  the  brealh 
of  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  Franks  were  now  contumacious ;  but  a  discerning 
e^^e  might  discern  their  approachii^  conversion  from  the  use»  to  the  adoration, 
ol  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony 
of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a 
statesman,  to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pil^riinaees 
or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship 
and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  ton)b,  and  consequently  before  the  image*  of  the 
apostle  ;  and  jolqed,  without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the 
Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce 
their  benefactor  ?  Had  thev  a  right  tp  alienate  his  gid  of  the  Exarchate  ?  Had 
they  the  power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician 
was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by 
reviving  the  Western  empire  tiiat  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure 
their  establishment.  By  tnis  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the 
claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty 
of  Rome  would  be  restored  :  the  Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under  a 
supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolb;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman  church 
would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  advocate ;  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Ihe  Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  and  safety,  the 
government  of  the  city.(88) 

[A.  D.  800.]  Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome,  the  competition  for  a 
wealthy  bishopric  had  often  beep  pro<£jctive  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The 
people  were  less  numerous,  but  the  limes  were  more  savage,  the  prize  more 
important,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leadir^  eccle- 
siastics who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereicpo*  The  reign  of  Adrian  the  First(89) 
surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages;(90^  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards,  aM  the  friendship  of  Charleipagne, 
were  the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memoir 
was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  Third, 
was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  pro- 
moted to  the  first  dignities  of  the, church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance 
disguised,  above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revei^ge,  till  the  day  of  a 
procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude, and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But 
their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  tneir  own 
confusion  and  remorte.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival 
fWim  the  swoon,  the  effect  (»f  his  loss  of  blood,  be  recovered  nis  speech  and 
sight ;  and  this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his 
eyes  and  tonj^ue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife 
of  the  a3sassins.(91)    From  his  prison,  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ;  the  duke  of 


Papa  ad  Caioiiiiii  Magnan,  la  GonelL  umd^.tU^j).  1508);  to  wbleh  be  addi  a  resMm,  mcMt  directly  oppo- 
■iie  to  hie  conduct,  Uiailiofirarened  ilie  uXffi^pi^  loule  and  rule  of  lalth  lo  tbe  foodi  of  tUi  traonoiy 


world. 


(88)  Foaianial  eooiideis  the  emperon  as  jio  nan  Uiaa  Aba  advxMatee  of  tbe  cbtircb  (advocatu  at 
defeoaor  8.  R.  £.  See  Pucanfe,  GkMi.  LaL  lom.  1.  p.  07).  Hb  antafloiilit  Horatort  reducei  Um  popee  to 
be  no  mora  tban  tbe  ezaicbe  of  the  emperor.  In  tbe  more  equitable  Tiew  of  Hoehelm  (Inititut  HIiC. 
Bodea  p.  9S4,  SOS),  tbey  held  Borne  under  tbe  aaf^n  aa  tbe  moei  bonourable  speolei  of  flef  or  beneflee 


premuntur  nocte  caligl 

(80)  His  merila  and  bopee  ara  aiauned  up  in  aa  epii 
4ec;laiw  taUneelf  tbe  aaihor  (Condi,  lom.  vill.  p.  JEW). 


(80)  His  merits  and  bopes  ara  saauned  up  in  aa jpltapb  oC  Uilct7-«l|llt  vfisst,  of  wbldl  ChailsaiagM 


Poet  patrem  larrymans  Carolus  baec  **"n*fn  ecripiL , 

Ttt  mlbl  dulois  amor,  te  roedo  plango  pater. . . . 

Nooioajiuifo  siflMa  tUulkib  clarlsiliiie,  aosm 

Adrianns,  Carolus,  res  cfo.  tuque  paier. 
The  peetrv  Blfbt  be  supp|isA)>yAlealB:WtiM  tears,  Um  hmM  gbirioai  Jilbale,  eaa  oolfbelaBf  to 
Cbarlemsfne. 

(00)  Every  new  pope  is  adroonisbed— "  Ssncte  Pater,  ooa  Vldebls  annos  PeUl,'*  twenty-five  yean.  Oa 
lbs  wholff  series  tb^  aversKs  is  about  eight  yesfs— a  short  iKipe  for  an  amblilous  cardinaL 

(01)  The  assuraace  of  Anaiiasius  (torn.  iii.  pan  1.  p.  197,  ISS.)  to'supported  by  tbe  credulity  of  soma 
fVeoch  anAlisls ;  but  Eginhard,  and  otbor  wriien  of  tbe  same  afe,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  **  Unua 
#  oeeolus  pauDulum  esi  bseus,"  says  J       tbe  deacon  of  If  a^tas  (YlL  Spiscop.  liapoL  la  BciiplDrei  Ma 
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Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne  sympathized  in  his  infui^,  and  k 
his  camp  of  Paderbom  in  Westphalia,  accepted  or  solicited  a  visit  from  fix 
Roman  pontiff.    Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bisfaopSy 
the  guaras  of  bis  safety  and  the  judges  of  his  innocence  ;  and  it  was  not  wilfaoat 
reluctance,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the 
personal  discharge  of  this  pious  office.    In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  be 
was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honours  of  king  and  patrician :  Leo  was 
permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge     hh 
enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his  life  was  pun- 
ished by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  ezilfe.    On  the  festival  of  ChristiRaSy 
the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Peter ;  and  to  j^ratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple  dress 
of  bis  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician. (92)    After  the  relebralion  of  the  bolj 
mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,(93)  and  ifale 
dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  **  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pact6c  empe- 
ror of  the  Romans  I"    The  head  and  body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated 
by  the  royal  unction :  after  the  example  of  the  Cesars,he  was  saluted  or  adored 
by  the  pontiff;  bis  coronation  oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith 
and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first  fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich  ofierings 
to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.    In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested 
his  ignorance  of  the  mtentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disappointed  bj 
his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.    But  the  preparations  of  the  ceremooy  muU 
have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  toe  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  bis  Know- 
ledge and  expectation :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate  had  pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only 
adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  services.(94) 

[A.  D.  768 — 814.1  The  appellation  of  great  has  been  o(%en  bestowed  and 
sometimes  deserved,  but  Charlem aone  is  the  only  prince  in  whose  favour  the 
title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  «atn<,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  and  the^int,  by  a  rare  felicity^ 
is  crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened 
age.(95)  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation 
and  the  times  from  which  he  emei|;ed :  but  the  apparent  niagnitude  of  an  object 
is  likewise  enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert.  With- 
out injustice  to  bis  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and 
greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity 
IS  not  the  most  conspicuous  :(96)  but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be  mate- 


ratorl,  torn.  I.  jmn  II.  p.  31^.    Theodolphiu,  a  contHnponry  Wtliop  of  Orletns,  cbmma  witb  i 
(I  Ml.  carm.  3), 

Redditasuntl  mlrameM:  miniin  eat  atiftrre  neqOlaM 
Est  tunen  in  duMo,  bine  mlrar  ant  lode  macto. 

(99)  Twice,  at  the  requent  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  h^  appeared  at  Rome— kmgA  tonici  et  chlanjia 
ainiclna,  et  ealceamentia  quoque  Romano  more  formatla.  Eglnhard  (e.  xiiil.  p.  100—113,)  deacr^e^ 
like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  In  the  nation,  that  when  Charles  the  BaM  rcmued 
to  Prance  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  CharlcmafBeL  iob. 
It.  p.  100). 

C93)  See  Anastaslus  (p.  100,)  and  Eglnhard  (c.  zxviU.  p.  194—108).  The  anetion  Is  mentioned  by  Ttoa 
phanes  (p.  399),  the  oath  by  slKonlas  (from  the  Ordo  Romanas,)  and  the  pope*s  adoradoB  mora  aadqwK 
ram  prlncipiim,by  the  Annates  BenlnganI  (Berlpu  Marator  torn.  11.  pan  u.  p.  905). 

(94)  This  great  event  of  tlie  translation  or  restoration  of  th«*  empire.  Is  related  and  discnaaed  fay  Na 
talis  Alexander  (sectU.  Ix.  dlswrt  I.  p.  390—397),  Pagl  (torn.  lii.  p.  418V|  Muratorl  (Annali  d'lialla,  kn 
vt  p.  839-359),  SIgonius  (de  Retno  Italic,  I.  Iv.  Opp.  lorn.  11.  p.  947—991),  Bpanhelm  (de  flctft  Tnm*^ 
t>ine  Imperii),  Oiannone  (torn.  L  p  305—405),  St.  Mare  (Abreg«  Chronohtgique,  torn.  I.  p.  438—439), 
G.\iliard  (HisL  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  IL  p.  386—448).  Almost  all  these  moderns  have  some  religioas  er 
KOtionai  bias. 

tOS)  By  MaMy  (Observations  sur  mistoire  de  Prance),  Vollaire  (HIstoIre  Generate).  Robertsna  (His 
I'iry  of  Charles  v.),  and  Mootesquieu  (Esprit  dee  Loix,  I.  xxxt.  c.  18).  In  the  year  1789,  U.  Gallisid  pob- 
h«hed  his  HIstoIre  de  Charlemagne  (4  vols.  19mo.),  which  I  have  freely  and  nroOtably  used.  The  auilMt 
Is  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity ;  and  his  work  is  labouiM  with  industry  and  elegance.  Bat  I  have  llk» 
wue  examined  the  original  monument  of  the  relfos  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  In  the  Aftb  volume  of  ika 
Rialorians  of  Prance. 

*VS)  The  vision  of  Weltln,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Chariemafim,  slwwfl 
htm  in  purfatory,  with  a  vulture,  who  la  perpetually  gnawing  the  fullty  member,  white  the  rSt  of  Ma 
body,  the  emblem  of  hia  virtuea,  ia  aound  and  perfect  (aee  Gaillard,  umd.  tt.  p.  317— MO). 
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na.ly  HVjored  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the  various  indul^nce  of  meaner 
or  more  transient  amours,  the  multitude  ot'  bis  bastards  whom  lie  bestowed  on 
the  church,  and  the  long^  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  dau^hters,(97) 
whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving^  with  too  fond  a  passion.*  I  shall  be 
scarcel5[  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  conoueror :  but  in  a  day  of  equal 
retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princess  of  Aqui- 
tain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on  the 
same  spot,  would  have  something^  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons(98)  was  an  abuse  of 
the  ri^t  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms«  and  in 
the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  blgolry  must  be 
imputed  to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity 
of  mind  and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  astonished  at  his 
sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant 
extremity  of  the  empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were 
a  season  of  repose':  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign 
with  the  geography  of  his  expeditlonB.t  But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather 
than  a  personal  virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in 
I>ilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and  the  journeys  of  Charlemagne  ^ere  dis- 
tinguish^ only  by  a  more -numerous  train  arid  a  more  important  purpose.  His 
military  renown  must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and 
Ills  actions.  Alexander  coiiquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroe* 
who  preceded  Charlemagne,  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples,  ai 
the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  superior 
annies,  he  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable  of 
confederating  for  their  common  safety  nor  did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal 
antagonist  in  numbers  in  discipline,  or  in  arms  The  science  of  war  has  been 
lost  and  revived  with  tne  arts  of  peace  ;  bu  bis  campaigns  are  not  illustrated 
bj[  any  siege  or  battle,  of  singular  difficulty  or  success :  and  he  might  behold, 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  AAer  his  Spanish  expe- 
dition, his  rearguard  was  defeated  in  the  ryrenean  mountains ;  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  situation  was  irretrievable  and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse, 
with  their  latest  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general. (99)  1 
touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applaudea  by  a 
respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  ot  occasional  and 
minute  edicts,  tor  the  correction  of  abuses  be  reformatio  of  manners,  the  eco- 
nomy of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry  and  even  thf  sale  of  his  eggs.  He 
wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks:  and  his  attempts, 
however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils  of 
the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government  ;(100>  but  in  his  insti- 
tutions I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views  aiKl  the  immortal  spirit  of  a 
legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and 
stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man :  he  imitated  the 
dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdom  among  liis  sons ;  ind,  after  his  nume- 
rous diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  lef\  to  fluctuate  betw^^n  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despjotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowledg^e  of  the  clergy 
templed  him  to  intrust  that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil 
Jurisdiction ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the 

CV7)  The  martlBf!«  of  Eglnhard  wfth  Imma,  d«i|hter  of  Chartemagne,  !■,  In  my  opinion,  titfllelentfT 
relufed  by  the  probrum  «nd  nupUie  tbM  sullied  tbeae  fUr  damtela,  wtUiout  exoepUng  bto  own  wile 
<c  x\x.  p.  U6->l(m,  cam  Notie  Scliuincke}.    The  huebaiid  most  have  been  too  itronK  for  the  hiatorian. 

(U6)  Benides  the  maMacrea  and  tranmilgratlont,  the  pain  of  death  wa»  pronouneed  agalmttbe  follow* 
Iny  crimee:  I.  The  refumi  of  baptlem.  9.  The  Mac  pretence  of  bapClam.  3.  A  relapM  to  Idolatry. 
4.  The  niurdur  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human  sacrlflees.  0.  Eating  meat  In  LenL  But  every  crime 
niiffhi  be  esplated  by  baptism  or  penanee  (Oalllard,  torn,  if.-  p.  941—947),  and  the  Obrktian  dazons 
became  ihe  friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corpos  Hist.  Germanlev,  p.  133). 

(149)  In  Uils  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain— 4uim  pluribos  allls.  Bee  tha 
truth  in  Efinhard  (c  0,  p.  51— M),  and  the  fttble  In  an  Ingenkius  Snpplenwnl  of  M.Galllard  (torn.  111.  p. 
474).  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a  Ttclory  which  bMory  ascribes  to  the  Gasoons^od  romance  lo 
the  Saracttns. 

(100>  Vet  Solimldt,  firom  the  best  authoritiea,  represenu  tlw  Interior  dlaorden  and  oppraaikim  of  bla 
nign  (Hist  dee  AUenaads,  ton.  U.  p.  4ft-40). 
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biabopty  migbt  aconey  in*  some  measorey  the  imprudence  of  his  bther.  Ifia 
laws  enforced  the  imposition  of  titbesy  because  tbe  demons  bad  proclaimed  m 
the  air  thai  tbe  default  of  payment  had  been  tbe  cause  of  the  last  scarcity  (101) 
Tbe  literary  merits  of  Cbariemag^  are  attested  by  the  foundation  of  Krhoobi 
the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which  were  published  in  bis  name,  and  ba 
familiar  connexioti  with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  be  invited  to  his  court 
toeducate  both  the  prince  and  people.  Hisown  studies  were  tardy,  hborioua, 
and  imperfect ;  if  be  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  tbe  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  ux>m  conversation,  rather  than  from  books ;  and  in  hii 
mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  tbe  practice  of  writing,  which  eveiy 
peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.(102)  The  granmiar  and  logic,  tbe  music 
and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  super- 
stition ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  of  leaniing  reflects  (he  purest  and  most  pleasiv 
lustre  on  the  character  of  Charlemagne.flOS)  The  6^ui{j  of  his  person,(104) 
tbe  length  of  his  reign,  tbe  prosperity  of  bis  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  goveromen^ 
and  tbe  reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguished  bim  Inim  tbe  royal  crowd, 
and  Elurope  dates  a  new  era  from  bis  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title ;( 106)  and  some  of  the  iairest 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimooT  or  conquest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned 
at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary .(106.^ 
L  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  trawfomied  into  the  name  ana 
monarchy  of  Francs  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line,  its  limits  were 
contracted  by  the  independence  of  tbe  BrtUnu  and  the  revolt  of  J^miiam. 
Cbariemagne  pursued  and  confined  tbe  Britons  on  tbe  shores  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  orif^in  and  language  are  so  different  from  the 
French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  After 
a  long  and  evasive  contest  the  rebetlionof  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punislied 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  fJarsh  and 
n^routf  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too 
faithfully  copied  tbe  mayors  of  tbe  palace.  But  a  recent  discovei7(  107)  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  Ihe  last  and  lawful  heirs  ot  the  blood 
and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the 
Merovingian  house.  Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  dutcby  of 
Gascogne,  to  the*  counties  of  Feaenzac  and  Annag^nac,  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
Pyrenees ;  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  sizteenth  cen- 
tury; and,  after  surviving  their  Cariovingian  tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel 


(101)  Omnli  homo  ex  «ii4  pmsricctte  lefiMiiMni  d«ciniun  ad  Deetaitem  confeimL  EzparUBCftiD  cbIb 
dldicimiu,  In  anno,  quo  Ilia  valida  famea  Irrepaiti  «faullire  vacuas  anoonaa  a  dvmonllMit  dev«iraiM»  ec 
▼ooes  ezprobationlf  aaditaa.  Such  to  the  decree  aqd  aaiertloii  of  tbe  areai  Council  of  Prankfbn  (rama 
SXf .  torn.  iz.  p.  lOS}.  Both  SeMoii  (HtoL  of  Tithes,  Wofka,  vol.  III.  pari  II.  p.  1146,)  and  HonicniaieB 
(Bipril  dea  Loix,  U  zxzi.  c  IS,)  repreMnt  CiMilaiiiagiie  ai  Um  fliat  Ugml  auUior  of  UUns.  Biica  obl^ 
tiont  have  countrV  genUemen  to  bto  memory ! 

(lOS)  Bginbaid  (ciS,  p.  119,)  claaijy  aflirme,  tentahat  et  ■eribere....Md  pamaa  pramrt  ancceMfr 
labor preMMierua  ei  eeio  incboami.  Tbe  uodema  have  pervnted  and  corrected  tbia  obvious  ■■>— 4^ 
and  the  tiUe  of  M.  GaUlard^s  DitiertaUon  (torn.  IIL  p.  847—900.)  betrays  bis  paniaU^* 

(103)  8ee  Gaillard,  torn.  lit.  p.  1.18-I7B,  and  Schmidt,  tomTii.  p.  191— )8». 

(1M>  M.  GaUlaxd  (ioib.  ill.  p.  37S,)  Axes  tbe  tme  stature  of  Charlemagne  (see  a  Dtastvtatfcn  ef  Ite 
qoard  Preber  ad  Calcem  ^nbart.  p.  890,  As.),  at  live  Aet  aioa  inches  of  Preacb,  about  six  fbei  onr  mek 
and  a  fourth  Bngltoh  measure.  The  romance  writeis  have  Increased  it  to  eight  feet,  and  tbe  gtaat  was 
endowed  wlUi  maicbless  strsngUi  and  appetite ;  at  a  single  stroke  of  bte  good  swoitf  .^frass,  be  cat 
asunder  a  borsenMu  and  bis  horse;  at  a  single  repast  he  d<  '     ' 


I  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a  quaiter  ei 

r  d^Anvllle  (Etkta  formda  ea  Europe  apidB  la 

.  -     , , , . ,^  whose  map  includea  tbe  empire  of  Owria- 

nagne ;  the  different  parts  are  Illustrated, by  Valesius  (NoUtla  GalUarum)  for  Prance,  BereiU  (Dispertaila 


(105)  See  Um  concise,  but  correct,  and  original,  work  of  d^Anvllle  (Etbta  formda  ea  Europe  apria  la 
Obttte  de  rEoifire  Bomaiii  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771, 4to.),  whose  map  includes  tbe  empire  of  Cteils- 


Cborograpbica)  for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Marca  HIspauica)  for  Spain.  For  tbe  middle  geograpby  ot  Get- 
many,  I  confess  mynlf  poor  and.  desiituie. 

(lOA)  After  a  bri«<f  relaiioD  of  bis  wan  and  eoaqnesU  (Yit. Carril.  e. 5—14),  Eginhaid  reeaplinlaien,ia 
a  few  words  (c.  15,)  tbe  countries  subject  to  bto  empire.  Struvlus  (Corpus  Hisu  GeraBau.  p.  118— 1«^ 
has  inserted  n  hit  Notes  the  texu  of  the  old  CbroBiclee. 

(lOr**.  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Aiaon  (A.  I>.  845)  by  Charles  tbe  Bald,  wbkb  dedueei 
this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  8ubi«quent  links  of  tbe  ninth  at>d  tenib  centuries  are  raaslly 
firm ;  yet  tbe  whole  to  approved  and  defended  by  Bf.  Gaillard  (torn.  II.  p.  00-81. 803—806),  who  afllnasb 
that  the  fanitly  of  Montesquieu  (not  of  the  president  de  ilonlesgntoii)  to  dssceoded  in  tbe  Anate  Una.  fioa 
Cloiaiie  and  Ctovto— an  innoceiu  pretension  J 
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tbe  injustice,  or  ifale  favcHira*  ofa  third  dynasty.  By  tbef«union  of  Aquitait>,FrMx:e 
was  enlamd  to  its  present  boundariesy  with  the  additknis  ot  the  Netiierlamts  and 
Spain,  as  Tar  as  tbe  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  bad  been  expelled  fruni  France 
by  tbe  grandfatlicr  and  father  of  Ch»rlemas:iie;  but  they  atiil  posscmed  the 
greatest  part  ofSpAitTf  froin  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their 
civil  divisions^  an  Arabian  emirof  Saraeossa  implored  bis  protection  in  ll»e  diet 
of  Paderbom.  Charlema^ie  undertook  the  expedition,  restored  tbe  emir,  and» 
without  distinction  of  faith,  impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of  tlie  Christians, 
and  rewarded  the  obedience  and  service  of  the- Mahometans.  In  bis  absence 
he  instituted  tbe  ^anuA  marcfh{\08)  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  tbe 
river  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the  French  governor :  be  pos.«es8ed 
tbe  counties  o(  Rousillim  and  CaUdonia;  and  tbe  infant  kingdoms  ofJVavarrs 
and  Arragon  were  subject  to  his  iuris  iiction.  111..  As^  kin?  of  tbe  Lombards, 
and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigrned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,(109)  a  tract 
of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  dutcby  of 
Beneveniumf  a  Lo'nbard  fief,  bad  spread,  at  ihe  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Arrecbis  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to 
be  inchided  in  the  slavery  of  his  country;  assumed  the  independent  title  of 
prince ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Uarlovinrian  moairchy.  His  defence 
was  firm,  his  suomission  was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with 
an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  tbe  acknowledgment,  on  his 
coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  Tbe  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  added  tbe 
appellation  ot  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Beneven- 
tum  insensibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke.(llO)  I  v.  Charlemi^ne  was  the 
first  who  united  German r  under  the  s»me  sceptre.  Tbe  name  of  Ortenlo/  France 
IS  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franeonia ;  and  the  people  of  Heste  and  Thurimgia 
were  recently  incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and 
government.  The  Aleineumi^  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful 
vassals  and  confederates  of  the  F^ranks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  wilhio 
the  modem  limits  of  AUaee^  Swabia,  and  Switzerland^  The  BavarioMf^  with  a 
siioilar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a  master : 
the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ; 
and  their  power  was  shared  among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  euarded  that 
important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  and  bejrond  the 
£lbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty^tbree 
years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The 
idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated :  tbe  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of 
Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Veraen,  Hilaesheim, 
and  Halbersladt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Saxony ;  these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage 
land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children  atoned,  in  some  degree,  tor 
the  massacre  of  the  parents.  Beyond  the  £lbe,  the  Slavic  or  Sclavonians,  of 
similar  manners  and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  dominions 
of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have 
tempted  the  French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vis- 
tula. The  conc|uest  or  conversion  of  tliose  countries  is  of  a  more  recent  aee : 
but  the  first  union  oi  Btthenda  with  tbe  Germanic  body  may  be  justly  ascribea 
to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pan- 
nonia,  the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and  villages,  were 
broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their 
country  by  landf  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the 
plain  of  the  Danube.    After  a  blaxly  conflict  of  eight  years,  tbe  loss  of  some 

(108)  The  gOT«niori  or  eoantt  of  the  Spantib  iMrall  rarohed  flVom  OhariM  ite  Slmfila,  aboat  Uw  ywr 
MO ;  and  a  poor  ptttaoM,  tbe  Soiiflilon  bat  baen  raeoTored  in  1G49  by  tbe  kinn  of  Praoee  (LfMi|uarue^ 
Peaerifition  de  la  Prance,  torn.  t.  p.  9ifr-»8).  Vet  the  Roiiettlon  concaine  ]8H,900  ■ubjeow,  and  annual^ 
saya  9,000,000  livrea  (Noeker  AdnkliiMrailon  dee  Finaooee,  lom.  1.  p^  S7B,  919;  \  mora  people  paiba|iB««aA 


HibtleM  more  money,  than  the  mareh  orCharleoiegne. 
(109)  :^hmldi,  HieL  dee  AJieinand*,  torn.  ii.  p.  900,  he 
^lM  Bee  Glaaoone,  torn.  L  p.  374, 375.  and  Uie  Aanai 
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French  generals  was  aven^ned  bv  the  slaughter  of  the  most  nobfe  Hum :  lln 
relics  of  the  nation  submitted :  the  royal  residence  of  the  chagan  was  left  deso- 
late and  unknown ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fiAy  yean, 
enncbed  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul.(lll) 
After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the  empiie  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only 
by  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  &\e :  the  provinces  oi 
•Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dalmatia,  were  an  easy,  though  unproBtable  accession; 
and  it  was  an  eflect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the  maritime  cities  under  the 
real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added 
more  to  the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk 
any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barbarians  from  their  vagrant  life 
and  idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals  of  communication  between  the  nvers,  the 
Sadne  and  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempted. (112) 
Their  execution  would  have  vivified  tbe  empire ;  and  more  cost  and  labour 
were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a  cathedral.* 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between  east  and  west,  from  the  £bro  to 
tbe  £lbe  or  Vistula ;  between  the  north  and  south,  from  the  dutchy  of  Bene- 
▼entum  to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark. 
The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Chariemag^  was  magnified  by  tbe 
distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of  £urope.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin ;  and, 
after  the  loss  ot  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  tbe 
Cbaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Austrian  mountains.  These 
petty  sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implored  the  nonour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their  cummoa 
parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West.(ll3)  He  maintained  a. 
more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,(114)  whose  domiiuon 
stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to 
each  other's  person,  and  language,  and  religion :  but  their  public  correspon- 
dence was  founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for  a  com- 
petition of  interest.  Two-thirds  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject 
to  Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the 
inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his  ene- 
mie8,twe  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of 
the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  three-and-thirty  caknpaigns  laboriously 
consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses  of  Germany,  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  tbe  expulsion  of  'the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the 
Saracens  from  Spain.  Tbe  weakness  of  tbe  Greeks  would  have  ensured  an 
easy  victory:  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the  Saracens  would  have  been 
prompted  by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  bv  religion  and  policy, 
rerhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  (he  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save 
his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Romai>  empire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of 
civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has 
been  wisely  observed,  that  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  inefi^ 

(111)  Quot  pnslla  in  eo  gests!  quantam  nngulnte  eflTamiai  tit!  Tesutur  Taosa  oniii  habitatiaM 
PannoDia,  «t  loeiis  in  quo  revia  CaganI  fuit  tta  deaertu*,  ut  m  vetUfrlDia  quidcm  humaos  babitaiioBii 
apparttL    Tola  In  hoc  Mio  Hunnorum  noUlltaa  perilt,  loia  gloria  decidit,  omnii  peeunia  et  ocMigcaii  «k 


longn  tempore  tbenari  direpti  rant. 

(llin  The  luneiion  of  tb«  Rhine  ai  ,    

war  (Galltard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  mm.  U.  p.  319—315).    The  canal,  whirh  would  have  breo  only  two 


111^  The  luneiion  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for  the  aervlce  of  the  PannoiiiaB 


teaguee  in  length,  and  of  which  eome  trace*  are  Mill  extant  In  Swabia,  was  inierrupied  hy  exererive , 

military  avocationi,  and  nipentilkNii  feart  (Schspflin  Hiat.de  I'Academie  dee  Iii8crlplk>Qa,  lom.  xviiL 
p.  S56.    Mollmina  fluvlonim,  Jtc.  Jungeodorum.  p.  SO— eS). 

(IJ3)  Bee  Gginhard,  c  16,  and  Oaillard,  torn.  li.  p.  361-.^8S^  who  mentions,  with  a  loooe  referenca,tha 
lotereourK  of  Charlqrnagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  Ms  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answar  of 
Ida  Saxon  disciple.    The  anecdote,  If  g^ulne,  would  have  adorned  obr  English  histories. 

(114)  The  correspondence  Is  mentioned  only  in  the  Frepch  annals,  and  the  orientals  are  Ignorani  of  Ibf 
eallph*s  frtendahip  for  tbe  Chrittian  dcg^-%  polite  appellatioO|  which  Uarum  bestows  on  the  c 
ttoOrsekai 
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tualy  unless  it  could  be  universal ;  since  the  increasing^  circle  must  be  involTed 
in  a  lai^er  sphere  of  hostility.(116)  The  subjugation  of  Geimany  withdrew 
the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia 
from  the  knowledcfe  of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  bar- 
barous natives.  The  Bercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  Christian 
tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North;  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were 
covered  with  their  piratical  fleets ;  and  Charlemaene  t}eheld  with  a  sigh  the 
destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years,  precipi* 
tated  the  fail  of  bis  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  constitution,  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred  on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his 
life ;  and  his  successors,  on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a 
formal  or  tacit  election. .  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts 
the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on  this 
occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent  claims  ot  the  clefgy.  The 
royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  bis  own 
hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift  which  he  held  from  Qod,  his  father, 
and  the  nation.(ll6)  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less 
energy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothalre  and  Lewis  the  second ;  the 
Carlovir^an  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  ot 
four  generations  J  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty 
honour  of  crowning  and  anointing  these  hereditary  princes  who  were  already 
invested  with  their  power  and  dominion.  The  pious  Lewis  survived  his 
brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  nations  and 
the  nobles,  his  bishops,  and  bi^  children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  miehty  mast 
was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were  undermined 
to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After  a  war^ 
or  battle,  which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was 
divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  eveiy  filial  and 
fraternal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Gennany  and  France  were  for  ever  sepa- 
rated ;  the  provinces  of  Qaul,  between  the  Khone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In 
the  partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  king^ 
doins,  were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children ;  and  Lewis  the  Second,  his  eldest 
son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of 
a  Roman  emperor.  On  his  death  witnout  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne 
was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes  most  dexterously  seized 
the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bMtowing 
on  the  most  ol»eauious  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  the  baldf  the  ttam- 
merevt  ihefatf  and  the  simple,  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  Kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral 
branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor 
of  his  family :  his  insanity  authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France :  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels, 
by  whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  bad  been  spared.  According  to  the 
measure  of  their  force,  the  ^vernors,  toe  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the 
fragments  of  the  falling  empire  ;  and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the  female 
or  illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Ot  the  greater  part,  the  title  and  pos- 
session were  alike  doubtful,  and  the  merit  was  adec^uate  to  the  contracted  scale 
of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  ot 
Rome  were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  moip 

(115)  Gafllanl.  torn.  il.  p.  S61— 36S.  471-476.  «3.  I  bare  borrowed  Me  Jodleloafl  ramarkfl  ob  Cbvle- 
iMf  ne'a  plan  of  conquest,  and  Uie  Judlcioiu  dlitluetion  of  hit  enemJee  of  tfie  flnt  and  Uie  aecond  tnetinU. 
torn.  IL  p.  184.  3I»,  Jtc)  ' 

(llfll  Thefan,  the  biographer  of  Uwla,  relatei  tiite  coronation ;  and  Baroniat  hai  honeetty  tranwsribed 
It  (A.  D.  813,  No.  13,  Stc  See  Galllard,  torn.  II.  p.  506, 507,  508),  howKwver  adverM  to  the  daUneof  the 
popes.  For  Um  leriee  of  Uie  Carlovlnflana,  tee  the  btotoriane  of  Franee,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  PMU, 
ielunldt  VeUy,  Munuwl,  and  even  VoUaln,  wboee  pietam  are  ■omeUmee  ym  and  alwya  plwiln 
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frequently  aatisfied  with  the  ajipellatioD  of  kings  of  Italy :  and  tbe  wbole  ten 
of  seventy-(bur  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdicatioa  of  Cliailei 
the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the  First. 

[A.  D.  962.]  OAio(l  17)  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony ;  acd 
if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  tbe  advevsaiy  and  proselyte  of  Chiiie- 
magne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquistied  people  was  exalted  to  r^gn  o%'er  their 
conquerors.  Uis  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suffrafre  of  tbe 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  toe  king;dom  of  Germany,  fts  lioiit9(118)  w«re 
enlarged  on  everr  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and  f|;reate8t  of  tbe  Otfaos.  A  por- 
tion of  Graul  to  the  west  of  the  Rlune,  along  the  thanks  of  the  Meu^e  and  tbe 
Moeelle,  was  assig;ned  to  the  Gerieans,  bv  whose  blood  and  langu^e  it  has 
been  tinged  since  tbe  time  of  Cesar  ana  Tacitus.  Between  the  Rhine,  tbe 
Rhone,  and  tiie  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over 
the  broken  kingdoms  of  Buivundy  and  Aries,  in  the  North,  Cbristtanity  was 
propagated  by  the  sw<Nrd  ofOttio,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Sola  vie 
nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder ;  the  ma  relies  ot  Brandenburgh  and  Sleawick  were 
fortified  with  Gertnan  colonies;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia^  confessed  themselves  his  tributair  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  vic- 
lortous  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the 
pppe^and  forever  fixed  the  Imperial  crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Gennany. 
From  that  memorable  era,  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced 
b^  force  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was  elected  in  the 
German  diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Rome.  II.  But  that  he  mi^ht  not  legally  assume  tbe  titles  of  emperor  and 
Augustus,  till  be  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Romao 
pontiff.(119) 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  the  East  by  the 
alteratkm  of  his  stvKe ;  and  instead  of  saluting  his  lathers,  the  Greek  efnperor!, 
be  presumed  to  adopt  tbe  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother. (ISO) 
Peiiiaps  in  his  oomiexion  with  Irene  be  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband :  bis 
embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language  of  peace  and  friendship,  and 
might  conceal  a  treaty  of  marriaee  with  that  ambitious  princess,  tvbo  had 
renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  Tbe  nature,  tbe  duration,  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  a  union  t)etween  two  distant  and  dibsorai^ 
'  empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  the  unanimous  silence  of  the  La^ns 
may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  tbe  enemies  of  Iiene, 
to  charse  her  with  tbe  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to  the  straiceis 
of  the  West(lSl)  The  French  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and  bad 
nearly  l)een  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Nicepborus,  and  the  national  halicd. 
Conslantinople  was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient  Rome : 
a  proverb,  ''That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,*'  was  ia 
every  one's  mouth  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might  be 
tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his  Imferial 
OQionatkMi.    After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of 

(117)  He  WW  the  son  of  OthQ,  Uw  loa  of  Ludolph,  In  wboie  flivoor  the  dutchy  of  Baumy  had  ten 
fralltiited,  A.  D.  858.  Ruolfenia,  the  biographer  of  a  St.  Bruno  (Bibliot.  Bimaviame  Catok^  mn.  iiL 
Yol.  U.  p.  S79^  ajLvm  a  aplandid  cbaraeier  oT  hia  ftolty.  Auvorum  aiavi  mqua  ad  honitniun  nenmim 
•moea  oobUtaiiini ;  nullua  in  eorum  itirpe  Ignotua,  nullue  degener  fhcile  reperitur  (apud  ScruTiwii, 
Corp.  Hiat.  Gerajaa.  p.  816).  Yet  GuiMUina  (in  Henrico  Ancupe)  la  not  latiaaed  of  faia  deaoeni  (haa 
M^tiklnd. 

(118)  I8ae  tbe  tveatiaa  of  Omurlofiui  (da  Fiiribua  Inaperil  G«miaalcl,Franooftnt,  IflBO,  4lo.) :  be  rriMi 
Ule  extra  vacant  and  Improper  scale  of  the  Roman  and  Cariovingian  efflpifea,and  dlacaaaeawitli  iwJen^ 
tfon  the  righta  of  Germany,  her  vaamla,  and  her  nelghboora. 

(119)  The  power  of  ouMm.forcea  pm  ui  number  Coarad  I.  and  Henry  I.  Uw  Fowler,  hi  Uie  li«  el 
ODperon,  a  title  which  waa  never  Miumcd  by  those  kinp  of  Germany.    The  Itallana,  MuratnrI  ftr 

•    Inauince,  are  more  acrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  tbe  prf  neea  who  have  been  erowned  ai 


(190)  Insldiam  taoMD  aaaoepU  nominia  (0.  P.  imperatoribua  anp^r  hoc  indimiantilma  aaafo*  ndS 
patkentM  vkimue  eorum  oontuinaclum— roiiieodo  ad  eos  crebraa  legatlonea,  et  In  epIatoHa  trmtn  em 
•ppellando.  Eginbard  (c.  98,  p.  198).  Perfaape  it  was  on  their  account  that,  like  Aufaatua,  be  aflsdel 
.  mne  lelnoiaaoa  to  receive  tbe  empire. 

(ISl)  Tbeophaaes  speaka  of  tbe  oorona«ion  and  vacUoB  of  Qtailea  Kaps?Obf  (01nmM«rapb.  pi  3M 
and  of  bia  irea^  of  manlafe  with  Irene  (p.  40S),  which  ia  unkaown  lo  tbe lAtlaa.  Gafiiatd  rstaas  fell 
' '    awiiMlbejtJieik^am^  (ffln.  U.  p.  4«-Hfi8) 
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Nlcephpnis  found  bim  in  bis  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala ;  and  Char> 
lemagne  afiected  to  confound  their  vanity  by  displayioei  in  a  Franconian  village* 
the  pomp,  or  at  Jeast  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  paiace.(l3S)  The  Greeks 
were  successively  led  lhroug;h  four  haiis  of  audience :  in  the  first  they  were 
ready  to  fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  be 
informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable»or  master  of  the  horse  of 
the  emperor.  The  same  mistakey  and  the  same  answer,  were  repeated  in  the 
apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  cbamberiam  :  and  their 
impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence  chamber 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarcn,  on  his  throne, 
enriched  with  the  foreign  luxuij  which  he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the 
love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West  were 
defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks(lSd)  soon  forest 
this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered  it  only  to  hate  the  Barbarians  oy 
whom  it  was  extorted.  During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they 
teispectfully  saluted  the  auguH  Charlemagne  wiih  the  acclamations  of  batUeuSf 
and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated  in  the 
peratHfi  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,  **  To  the  kine,  or 
as  he  styles  himself,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards."  When  both 
power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis  the  Second  of  the  heredi- 
tary title,  and,  with-  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  regOf  de|[raded  him  . 
aiiioi^  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply (l^)  is  expressive  ol  bis  weak- 
ness ;  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that  both  in  sacrea  and  profane  histoi^y, 
the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the  Glreek  word  bagiUm :  if,  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  were  assumed  in  a  more  exclusive  and  Imperial  sense,  he  claims  from 
his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Olhos'; 
and  their  ambassadors  describe,  in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.(lS5.)  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  and  ij^rance  of 
the  Franks  and  Saxons }  and  in  their  last  decline,  refused  to  prostitute  to  the 
kings  of  Grermai^  the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

[A.  D.  800—1060.]  These  emperors,  m  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued 
to  exercise  the  powers  which  bad  been  assumed  by  the  Gotnic  and  Grecian 
princes  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased  with  the  temporal 
estate  and  spiritual  lurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aris- 
tocracy, the  principal  roemt)ers  of  the  cleigy  still  tbrmed  a  senate  to  assist  the 
administration,  ana  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided 
into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
or  presbyter,  a  title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin,  has 
aspired  to  emubte  the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlaigea  by  the 
association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the  seven 
palatine  juckes  of  the  Lateran>  and  some  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This 
ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman 
province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  diocesses  of  Ostia,  Porto^ 
Velitrs,  Tusculum,  Preneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly 
service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours  and  authority  oi 
the  apostolic  see.    On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a 


093)  GatHard  Twy  pwpetty  obtervat,  liwi  Uri»  pfBiit  wa»  >  fkice  roHaMt  to  «MMreii  oniy ;  ImtdK 
...  (oieilnUiep  "    '       '     '  '    ' 

Uieorlcinali 
lomafne  And 

sM'eMlinftt    

Itie  iRUer.  Fbeat^  Imperatorl  ^oMvnMi,  He, 


rvoi,  WW  uus  pB|BHu  WB>  ■  imMVB  waammm  vo  wuraren  oqjj;  oui  lam 
mice,  and  for  the  tencdt,  oTelilldreDof  a  lamr  growth. 
M  eoltoctad  by  PagI  (torn.  Hi.  A.  D.  618,  No.  7,  A.  D.  8M,  No.  10,  ace), 
I  «>#:  lb  tiw  former  Uie  unbanadora  of  Michael  (who  were  Indeed 


it  was  Indeed  repreaented  In  the  preaence,  i 
(I'£l)  (?oni|mre,lntheorlcinaltejaae  " 

tiM  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and  hia  ao  

diaavowed)  more  auo,  id'eM  linguA  OnscA  laodea  dixeraat,  Imperatocem  euai  ei  BoetXcia  appeliantea ;  to 


(134)  ^ee  the  eptaile,  in  Parallpoinena,  of  the  ahonjrooae  writer  of  Salenio  (fleript.  IiaL  torn.  IL  pan 
U.  p.  %4%-%M.  c  93—107).  whom  Banmlua  (A.D.  871,  No.  51—71.)  aalatook  ibr  firohempert,  whan  be 
tranacrtbed  it  In  Ua  Annali. 

(ISS)  Ipae  enira  voa,  non  Anpcratorm,  Id  cat  BamXti*  mtk  llnguA  aed  ob  fadlgnatlonem  F^a,  Id  eat 
regtm  noaira  Tocabat  (Lluipriuid,  in  Legat.  tai  iSeript.  Itai.  torn.  ii.  para  1.  p^  479).  Tlie  p>pe  hod 
ecnnrted  Nlcephonia,  emperor  of  the  Grttkg,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the  auguat  emperor  of  the 
Htmans^qmt  Inacriptio  secundum  Onsene  peccatria  ei  temerarla— Imperatofeai  laqatttBC  mnimnaiam 
JZ^MaMmai,  Awguatmmy  wirngmm,  ttbtrnf  Nkefhoram  (|k  4BS1. 
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•uccessor  to  the  9uffnig«  of  tbe  college  of  cardinalsXlsO  and  their  choioeiraf 
ratiBed  or  rejected  by  the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
election  was'  imperfect ;  nor  could  ihe  pontiff  be  legalljr  consecrated,  till  the 
emoeror,  the  advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  'approbatkn 
y  and  consent.    The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  ibmi  aod 

freedom  of  the  proceedinj^ ;  nor  was  it,  till  after  a  previous  scnitioy  into  the 
Gualitications  of  the  candidates,  that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  cod 
nrmed  the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St 
Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  tbe  sentence 
of  the  emperor :  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presuAned  to  judge,  to  condemn, 
and  to  punish,  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  First  imposed  a  treatr 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  acceptafate 
to  his  maiesty  :(127)  bis  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice :  they 
bestowed;  the  Koman  benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberr,  oo 
their  chancellors  or  preceptors  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  a  I^ank 
or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of  foreign  power.  These 
acts  of  prerogative  were  nuMt  speciously  excused  by  tbe  vices  of  a  popular 
election.  The  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  tbe  cardinals,  appeaM 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude :  tbe  Vatican  and  the  Laleran  were 
stainect  with  blood :  and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany 
and  tbe  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  loi^  and  di^paceful 
servitude.  The  Roman  pontifis,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  insulted, 
imprisoned,  and  murdereo,  by  tbeir  tyrants:  and  such  was  their  indigence  after 
the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could  neifher 
support  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  priesL(IS8)  The 
innuence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  Ibunded  on 
their  wealth  and  beau^,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues;  the  most 
strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their 
Teign(129)  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages(l30)  the  fable(131)  of  a 
female  pope.  (132)  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the  great  grandson  of 
Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in  uie  chair  of  St.  Peter,  aod  it  was  at 

(196)  The  origin  and  profreiB  of  Uie  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  In  Thomaarin  (Diacipiiae  di 
rEaliaR,  torn.  I.  p.  1961— 1398).  Muratori  (AntlqulUL  Italle  Medii  iEvi,  looi.  il.  diawrt.  Izi.  p.  ISa-ISSJ 
andMoalielm  (Inailtut.  HiaL  Ecclea.  p.  345-347),  who  accurately  reniarka  Oie  forma  and  cbaMeaof  tiM 
alecUon.  The  cardinal  biahopa,  so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianua,  are  rank  to  a  levd  wlik  Utt  mt 
of  the  eacred  college. 

(197)  Firmiter  Jarantea,  nunqnam  ae  papam  electuios  aut  ordtnatBraa,  proler  coneeaaRafi  el  fiinlniMBi 
Oihonia  et  fllii  aui  (Liniprand,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  p.  47S).  This  important  couceaaion  nay  eidier  enpiiy  or  eoa- 
flrm  Uie  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  to  fintsely  reject*^  by  Banmiaa,  PagL  and  MnraiBri 
(A.D.964),  and  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  Marc  (Abreg/,  torn.  U.  p.  8a»-8l«»  ism.  tv. 
p.  1167—1185).  Conault  Uiat  historical  critic,  and  Uie  aanala  of  Munuori,  for  die  electkm  and  oMrfme- 
UoD  of  each  pope. 

(198)  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  In  the  xth  century  are  atrongty  palmed  la  thi 
bbitory  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (see  p.  440. 490. 471—476. 479,  4tc),  and  it  la  whlnaial  ewi^  la 
observe  Muraiorl  tempering  the  inveciivea  of  Baxoniua  against  the  popes.  But  tlwae  popea  had  bea 
choeen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  lay-pairona. 

(199)  The  time  of  nope  Joan  (papiata  Jomnta)  Is  placed  aomcwhat  eariler  than  Theodora  or  If arKia  • 
uid  the  iwo  yean  of  her  Imaginary  M^n  are  foreiWy  Inaerted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Bencdiet  HL  B« 
the  contemporary  AnasUsius  lndiRM)lubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Benedict  (illioo^ 
"^^'J^.^^!  ^^  the  accurate  chronology  of  PagI,  Horatori,  and  Leibttltz,  flxea  both  evcob  m  Urn 
year  857. 

,  (130)  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  or  rather  echoes,  of  ifai 

xivth,  xvth,  and  xvith  centuries.  They  bear  tesUmony  against  themaelves,  and  the  Intend,  by  mMi^ 
ing  the  proof  that  so  curious  a  story  imm  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  deacriplion  io  wtan  M 
was  known.  On  those  of  the  Ixth  and  xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a  doafak 
force.  Would  Pbotiua  have  spared  such  a  reproach  t  couM  Liutprand  have  miased  such  aeandai  T  bb 
acarcely  worth  while  to  diacuss  the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  Gembloaia,or  etca 
Marianiis  Scotus  •  IMH  a  most  palpable  forgery  Is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  has  been  fc^aed  tta 
aoraeMSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anasiasius.       ^ 

(131)  As  faU9,  it  deaerves  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  Incredible.  Suppose  a  htsum 
•  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  bom  in  Italy,  and  educated  In  the  church,  iHcrad 
of  the  array:  htr  merit  or  fortune  wu^kt  have  raised  her  to  8l  Peter's  chair :  her  amouia  woild  have  taaa 
natural ;  her  delivery  in  the  streeu  unlucky,  but  not  Improbable. 

(139)  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  olibnce;  and  Joan's  faaaia 
•tatue  long  occupied  her  place  among  tbe  popes  In  the  cathedral  of  Sienna  (Pafi,  Critiea,  torn.  HI.  p.  CM 
—696).  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  proiestants,  Btondel  and  Bayle  (Dictionaire  Citdqna. 
Pu-assK,  PoLoifus,  BLONoaL) ;  but  tbeir  brethren  were  scandalised  by  this  equitable  and  eeoermMcricI 
dam.  Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  controveasy ;  and  even  Jleabsfen  eo»- 
deaoends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and.auaplcioB  (p.  989). 
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t&e  are  of  nineleeii  yean  that  the  second  of  theae  became  the  head  of  th^  Latm 
church.*  His  youth  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion ,  and  the 
nations  of  pilgnms  could  bear  testimony  to  the  chaires  that  were  aijg^ued  against 
him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otbo  the  g^at.  As  John  XII. 
had  renounced  the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  ioldier  may  not 
perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt, 
the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pumiits  of  gaming  and  hunting. 
His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  ot  distress ;  and  his  blasphemous 
invocation  of  Jupiter- and  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we  read  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in 
public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome ;  that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned 
into  a  school  for  prostitution,  and  that  bis  rapes  of  virsrins  and  widows  bad 
deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in  the 
devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  bis  snccessbr.(l33)  The  protestants 
have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these  characters  of  Antichrist ;  but  to 
a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their 
virtues.  Ader  a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostoKc  see  was  reformed  and 
exalted  b]^  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambitious  monk 
devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  prmects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  ot 
cardinals  the  freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to  abolisn  the 
right  or  usurpation  of  the  emjierors  and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow 
and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  beneficen34)  of  the  church,  and 
to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings  aiia  kii^doms  of  the  earth. 
After  a  contest  of  nfty  years,  tbe^  first  of  these  designs,  was  accomplished  by 
the  finn  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  lioerty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was  crowned  with  some 
partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  oi  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  people 
could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  the  provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they 
had  been  won,  by  the  chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  delegated  to  the 
patrician,  were  iirevocably  granted  to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the 


West.  The  broken  records  of  the  times(  136)  preserve  some  remembrance  of 
their  palace,  their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their  eoicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice, 
which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from  Cesar  to  the  praefect 
of  the  city.(l36)  Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the 
people,  this  supremacy  was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to  assert 
this  local  jurisdiction.  •  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  theiir  ambition  was  diverted 
by  more  alluring  objects  :  and  in  the  decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  defence  of  their  bereditaiy  provinces.  Amidst  the 
ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to  assume  the 
character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king  of  Bumndy,  was  introduced 
by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  castle  of  Sft.  Angelo,  which  com* 
mands  the  principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  bamjuet :  but  his 
reluctant  and  ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new  father. 

(133)  LateraneoM  pftTatlani....proiCilNilum  inerrtrleuni....Teflif  onrahmi  Mndmn,  iwttiquam 
Rnmanonim,  abieatla  mullemin,  que  ■Bncloram  apoamloram  Hinina  orandl  grrnui  tlmeiM  vlaare,  com 
nonnullaa  ante  dlca  paaeoa,  huno  audierint  conluntM  vlduaik  ▼InliMi  ▼!  nuuwmwm  (Laulpnad,  HiaL  I 
vl.c.«,|i.47l.    8m  tbe  wiMla  affair  of  Jolirf  m,  ^  471— 47S). 

(134)  A  MW  azample  of  Um  mlieliM'  of  aqulvtMStioa  ta  Um  btnqfUiuM  (Ducange.  torn.  I.  p,  817,  fce.), 
which  tha  pope  eonfarrad  on  Uw  amperor  Prederie  L,  liiKte  the  LaUa  word  may  algnify  eltber  a  legal  flef,  ' 
or  a  simple  favoar,  an  obltcation  (we  want  Uie  word  Hmfaii\.    Bee  Schmidt.  Hiat  dei  Allemaoda, 
torn.  Ul.  Ik.  30^-406.   PfeAJ,  Abref*  Chronologlqiie,  torn.  L  p.  990.  906.  317.  »4.  4901  430.  9U0.  S» 


(135)  For  the  htalory  of  tlie  emperors  in  Rome  and  UtSj,  aee  Slgonlaa,  da  Brno  Italte;  Opp.  torn,  tt 
with  ihe  Notes  of  Sailue,  and  the  Annals  of  MuraUirl,  who  might  refer  more  dudncdy  to  the  aatbors  of 
his  great  collection. 

(136)  See  the  Diseeittllon  of  Le  Blanc  at  Uie  end  of  Ids  TreallN  dea  Mouoyae  de  Fmea,  to  wUeh 
m  produces  some  Roman  cotoaof  the  Flwneli  empeiew. 

Vol.  III.— a  r     * 
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8S4  THE  DECLINE.  AND  FALL 

The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution.    **  Romans,**  exclaimed  (he  jontft^ 
^  once  you  were  the  mastera  of  the  world,  and  these  Buigundians  the  most 
abject  of  ^ou.  slaves.    They  now  reipi,  these  voracious  and  brutal  aavages, 
and  my  injury  is  the  commencement  of  your  servitude.'*(l37)    The  alaruni- 
bell  ning^  to  arms  in  evei^  quarter  of  the  city :  the  Bui)^ndians  retreated  with 
baste  aiM  shame ;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son ;  and  hn 
brother,  pope  John  XL  was  reducea  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions. 
With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  government 
of  Rome,  and  be  is  said  to  have  gratified  the  popular  prejudice,  by  restoring 
the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  oT  consuls  and  tribunes.    His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  ponti6cate,  the  name  of  John  XH. :  like  bis  pre- 
decessor, he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the 
church  and  republic ;  and  tbe  services  of  Oiho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial 
dignity.    But  the  Saxon  was  imperious^  the  Romans  were  impatient,  (be 
festival  of  the  coronation  was  dbturbed  by  the  secret  conflict  of  prerogative 
and  freedom,  andOtho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  penoo, 
lest  he  should  be  assaulted' and  murdered  at  (be  foot  of  the  altar. (138)    Before 
be  repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  tbe  people  and  tbe 
ingratitude  of  John  XII.    The  pope  was  degraded  in  a  synod ;  toe  pnefect 
was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ; 
thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or  banished: 
and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.     The  voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and 
bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table 
under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship. (139^    Id  tbe  minority 
of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome  maue  a  bold  attempt  to  snake  off  the  Saxoo 
yoke,  and  the  consul  Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic   From  tbe 
condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  tbe  city, 
oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.*   In  the  fortress  of  ot.  Aneelo, 
he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  bead  was 
exposed  on  the  battlements  of  tbe  castle.  •  By  a  reverse  of  fortune^  Otho,  aftei 
separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and 
a  disgnceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the  Romans.    Tbe 
senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crejceotius 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  tbe  fame  of  revenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which 
she  administered  to  her  Imperial  lover.    It  was  the  design  of  Otno  tbe  Third 
to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to 
revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  monarchy.    But  bis  successors  only  once 
in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tiber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the 
Vatican.(  140)    Their  absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious  and 
formidable.    They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their  Barbarians, 
who  were  stranprs  and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and  their  transient  visit  was 
a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.(l4l)   A  faint  remembrance  of  their  ancestoia 
still  tormented  the  Romiins ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the  suc- 

(137)  Ronanonini  anqaaadanrvi,  KiHcel  Bnrgundlonet,  Romanto  lmpef«iit1....B«auM»  viWi  dif> 
nltw  ad  untam  eat  •tultUtam  ducta,  ut  mere  tricuin  eUam  fmperio  pareatt  (Liatprand,  I.  iii.  c  JS,  p. 
450).  flifOoiiM  (1.  vl.  p.  400,)  pfMitlvdy  affinns  Um  miovalloo  of  tbe  oonwitohtp;  but  ia  Um  oU  mama 
AlbericiKi  la  oioie  frequantlx  atylad  pruicapa  Rooiaooram. 

(t38)  Dlunar,  p.  354,  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  Ui.  p.  430. 

(130)  Thla  bloody  feaat  la  described  la  Leonine  verae.  In  the  Pantheon  of  Godfkw  Ot  Ylteflio  (Bote 
ItaL  torn.  vli.  p.  436, 437),  who  flouriahed  towarda  tbe  end  of  the  ztlth  eenfury  (Fabtldaa,  BlUiou  Laik 
med.  et  Infimi  JBvl,  torn.  III.  p.  09,  edlL  Manai) ;  but  hie  erUence,  which  Impoaed  oo  SIcmiIim,  k  rtiiaan 
ably  auapected  by  Maratorl  (Annal.  torn.  vill.  p.  177). 

(140)  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  aome  orlflna]  ceremonlea  of  tbe  sth  eentary,  are  lamiwd 
fai  tiie  Paoegyric  on  Beranfarim  (Script  Ital.  torn.  11.  para  1.  p.  405—414),  lUualraied  by  tbe  Noiei  ef 
*" -.      .     .        .....  ,of  the  r  ■  ■     ' 


fai  tiie  Paoegyric  on  Beranfarina  (Script  Ital.  torn.  11.  para  1.  p.  405—414) 
Hadrian  Valealua.  and  Leibnita.    Blconlua  haa  related  the  whole  proceaa 
good  Latin,  but  with  aome  errora  of  ttme  and  fact  (1.  trll.  p.  441—446). 
(141)  In  a  qnaiiel  at  the  roronatlon  of  Conrad  It,  Muralori  takea  leave  to  ohaeita    duyea 
lare  allora,  lodiadpUnaa,  Barbari,  e  keatMi  I  TcdaacbL    Aaaal.  torn  TiU.  p.  an. 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  35A 

cemon  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemiaas,  who  usurped  the  purple 
And  prerogatives  of  the  Cesars. 

[A.  D  774^1250.]  There  is  nothim^  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
reason  than  to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  Ibre^  nationSt  in  oppo* 
sition  to  their  inclination  and  interest.  A  torrent  of  Barbarians  maj  pass  over  the 
earthy  but  an  extensive  empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  sjrstem  of  poiicj 
and  oppression ;  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in  action,  and  rich  in 
resources:  a  swift  and  easy  communication  with  the  extreme  parts:  fortifica- 
tions to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion :  a  regular  administration  to  protect 
and  punish  ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking  dis- 
content and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  German  Cesars,  who 
were  ambitious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial  estates 
were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the  provinces ;  but  this  ample 
domain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  successive  princes ;  and 
their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  fonnedf  by  the  legal 
or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance, 
assumed  the  license  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  de^rted  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilential 
influence  of  the  climate ;  the  survivors  brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes 
and  nobles,fl42)  and  the  effects  of  theirown  intemperance  were  often  imputed 
to  the  treacnery  and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Baroarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  petij  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  ouarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom ;  and  the  gene- 
rous example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the  republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the 
Italian  cities  a  municipal  government  had  never  been  totally  abolished ;  and 
their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  desirous  of  erectmg  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  independence  of 
the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and 
pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  commu- 
nities.(143)  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocess  or  district :  the  juris- 
diction of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was  banished 
from  the  land :  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert 
their  solitary  castles,  ana  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  character  of  freemen 
and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assem- 
bly ;  but  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen 
from  the  three  orders  of  captains  vaiva98orsJi\44)  and  commons,  into  which  the 
republic  was  divided.  Under  the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  were  gradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger:  and  as  often  as  the  bell 
was  rung,  or  the  standard(l45^  erected,  the  gates  ot  the  city  poured  forth  a 
numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  theirown  cause  was  soon  guided  by 
the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride 
of  the  Cesars  was  overthrown ;  and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed 
over  the  two  Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age :  the  first,  supe- 
rior perhaps  in  military  prowess ;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the 
softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

(149)  Aflwr  boUlfig  M.wmj  Um  iledi.  The  ciridroni  for  thai  paipoM  wera  a  BfleMniy jneee  of  travening 
Ibrnitara;  and  a  Garmaa  wlki  was  urinx  It  for  hia  bnKheri  promiied  It  lo  a  friend,  after  It  alioaJd  have 
hem  employed  for  biiiMif  (Schmidi,  loin.  111.  p.  4X1}  494).  Tbe  aame  autbor  obaerrea  tliat  ttae  wbole 
Bazon  line  wa«  eztingnlahed  In  liMly  (torn.  IL  p.  440). 

(143}  OUio  btabop  of  Prislngen  liaa  Mi  an  Important  paMage  on  tbe  ItaHan  eMea  (!•  H.  e.  13,  In  Berlpt. 
Ital.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  7117—710) ;  and  the  riae,  pracreea,  and  fovemment,  of  these  icpubliea  are  peifeeilf 
UliMtrat«Mi  by  Mnraiocl  (AntlquitaL  Ital.  MedU  JEri,  ioiii.  iv.  diiaett.  zlr-Ui.  p.  l-«75.  Annal.  lorn. 
Vlli.  Iz.  K.) 

/144)  For  dieae  tWea,  see  Selden  (Tides  of  Honoar,  vol.  iU.  part  L  ik  43%  Dueanfe  (Gloai.  Latla.  Iml 
11.  p.  140,  torn.  vl.  p.  778),  and  St  Mare  (AbregA  Cbronoloflqiie.  torn.  It.  p  710). 

(145)  The  Lombards  la  vented  and  used  the  MrectMii,  a  sunoard  planted  oa  a  ear  or  wagon,  drawn  bf 
1  team  of  oian  (Diicange,  torn.  IL  p.  194,  lOS.    Muratori,  Antlquiiat  torn.  U.  dlas.  zovL  p.  4B»-4ia) 
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S6i  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

[A.  D.  115*— 1190.]  Ambitious  of  reslorine  the  splendour  of  Ibc  purple, 
Frederic  the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lorn  bard  j,  with  the  arts  of  a  sinter 
man,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  tne  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The  recent  discoveiy 
of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a'  science  most  favourable  to  despotism :  and  hs 
venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emoeror  the  absolute  master  of  the  ihres  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious  sense,  were 
acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  :  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fiied  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,(146)  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers.  The  pbstinate  cities  were  reduced 
by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms ;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  shot  from  his  militair  engines ;  and  after  the  stege  and  surrender  ot 
Milan,  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the  ground,  three  bun 
dred  hostages  were  sent  into  Germanv,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  is 
four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  innezible  conquen>r.(147)  But  Milan  toon 
rose  from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented  try  distress , 
their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  Third,  and  the 
Greek  emperor:  the  fabric  ot  oppression  was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  freedom 
of  four  and  twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their  rigour  and 
maturity ;  but  Frederic  the  Secona(148)  was  endowed  with  some  personal  and 
peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  recomntended  him  to  the 
Italians :  and  in  the  implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were 
attachea  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed  the  banner  of  liberty  and 
the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his  father  Henry  toe 
Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  and  from  these  bereditair  realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was  finally  onpre^ed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican :  hn  kinedom 
was  ffiven  to  a  straneer,  and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at  Napfes  oa 
a  public  scafibld.  During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the 
name  was  remembered  only  by  tbe  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relics  of  sove- 
reiffnty. 

[A.  D.  814 — 1250.]  The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  t« 
decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor;  but  it  was  not  their  des^n  to 
invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Constant ine  and  Justinian.  The  persons  ol 
the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests  were  their  own,  and  their  national  cha> 
racter  was  animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  senile  jurisprudence  of  tbe 
new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt 
to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magis^ 
trate ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey :  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  com 
mand.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the  dukes 
of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller  districts,  and  the  margraves 
of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it 
had  been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Cesars.  The  Roraan 
g^iyemors,  who^  for  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mer* 
cenaiy  legions,  assunoed  the  imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or  succeeded  ia 
their  revolt,  without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government.  If  the 
dukes,  mai^graves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious  in  their  claims^ 
the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  (he  state. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silenOy  laboured  to  establish  and 
appropriate  their  provincial  independence.  Their  ambition  was  seconded  by 
the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  example  and  support,  tM 
common  interest  of  the  subordinate  nobility,  tbe  change  of  princes  ana  families 

nm  GunUler  Llgnrimii,  I.  vHI.  584,  et  at^.  apod  flclmldi.  torn.  111.  p.  300. 

(14t>  Solufl  Imperator  feeiem  ■uiiin  flrmiivit  m  p«trmn  (Burcard.de  BzcMlo  MedMiiil,  Seiliil.  M 
tnm.  Tl.  p.  917).  This  volume  of  Muraiori  contalnt  the  originals  of  Uie  blsiory  of  Frederic  tbt  Ftac, 
wMch  most  be  eompared  wHh  due  regard  to  the  clroumsiaiicea  and  prekidkea  ef  eaeh  GenoaB  or  hm- 
Dard  writer.* 

(148)  For  tiie  htetorj  of  Fiederic  n.  aod  Uie  houae  of  Bwabia  at  Napleai  lee  OIuiboim^  laotto  CMm^ 
torn.  U.  L  xiv—xli.  '  ^ 
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6ie  minonties  of  Okho  the  Third  and  Heniy  the  Fourtb*  the  ambition  of  tht 
•popest  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  fugitive  crowns  of  Italy  and  Rome.  All  the 
attributes  of  re^ai  and  territorial  jurisdiction  were  eraduallT  usurped  by  the 
coinmanders  oftb^  provinces ;  the  rifi^bt  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of 
coinafi^e  and  tajEation,  of  forei^  all iance  and  domestic  economy.  Whatever  had 
been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by  favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the 
price  of  a  doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service  ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to 
one,  could  not,  without  iqjury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ;  and  every 
art  of  local  or  temporary  posseasion  was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  kingdom. '  In  every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke 
or  courjt  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles ;  the  subjects  of  the 
law  became  the  vassals  of  a  private  chief ;  and  the  standard,  which  he  received 
from  his  sovereign,  was  often  raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy  of 
the  Carlovimnan  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly  depended  on  their  modera- 
tion and  fidelity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made  equal  in  extent 
and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the 
military  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  prerogative  of  bestowing 
on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  waa  main- 
tained By  the  ^titude  or  ambition  of  their  friends  and  favouritea.  But  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  investitures,  they  wer  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  epis- 
copal chapters ;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the  sovereign  was 
reauced,  oy  a  solemn  mockery,  to  hls^rs^  prayers^  the  recommendation,  once 
in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend  in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead 
of  beine  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded  onhf  by  the  sen- 
tence of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  tne  appointment  of  a  son 
to  the  dutchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicited  as  a  favour ;  it  was  c^ra- 
dually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  lineal  succession  was 
often  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female  branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire 

i their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated 
>y  testament  and  sale;  and  all  idea  of  a  puUic  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a 
Erivate  and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched 
y  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was 
his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

[A.  D.  1250.]  After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  left  a 
monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and  prelates  disputed  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  :  the  lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey, 
than  to  imitate  their  superiors ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strengtb, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or  robbery.  Such 
anarchy  was  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe ; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  France  andf  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals 
were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  of  the  Gennans  has  produced, 
under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic.  In  the 
frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept 
alive,  and  the  powers  ot  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised'  by  the  three 
branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial 
cities  of  Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were  permitted 
to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemiat 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  tnree  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne. 
II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  pure^ed  themselves  of  a  promiscuous 
multitude :  they  reauced  to  four  representative  votes,  the  long[  series  of  inde- 
pendent counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of 
whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tion. HI.  The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely 
idopted  the  commons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legiidature,  and  in  the  prpgieis 
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of  society,  they  were  introduced  about  Ibe  same  era  into  the  national  assw 
bites  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  league  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  secured 
the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland  country  :  the  influence  of  the  cities  has 
been  adequate  to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  inraiidates 
the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes. (149) 

[A.  D.  1347 — 1378.]  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  that  we  may  view  m 
the  strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Rcxnan  empire  of  Uermany, 
which  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single 
province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors  were  the 
counts  of  Hapsbu rg,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxembuigh,  and  of  Swartzenbuig:h ;  the 
emperor  Hennr  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
bis  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  bom  among  a  people,  strange  and  l>arbanNa 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves.(  160)  AUer  the  excommunicatioa 
o(  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  ^ifc  or  promise  of  the  vacant  empire 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  aflected 
the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  competitors  unitea  the  electoral 
college,  and  Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  kin^  of  the  Romans,  and  future 
emperor :  a  title  which  in  the  same  age  was  prostituted  to  the  Cesais  of  Ger- 
many and  Greece.  The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and 
impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  bim  a  village 
that  he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding 
and  proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which  was  convened  at  his  summons ;  and 
his  native  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Norem" 
burgh,  was  the  6nnest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue. 
The  army  with  which  he  passed  the  Alps,  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse. 
In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  trim  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy;  but  be  was  admitted  only 
with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  upon  him  ;  and  the  kine 
of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the  arms  of  the  Viscontt,  whom  be  confirmed 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned  with  the 
golden  crown  of  the  empire  ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman 
emperor  immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single  nignt  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  The  eloquent  Petrarch,(  151 )  whose  fancj  revived  the  visionary 
glories  of  the  capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  fio- 
bemian ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  In  the  lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of 
Italy  secured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful  poverty  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  that  bis  person  was  arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  ot 
Worms,  and  was  detained  in  tne  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expenses. 

{\,  D.  1356.]  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden  bull, 
which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promulgated  in  the  style  of  a  sove- 
reign and  legislator.  A  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted 
their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntaiy  honours  which  they  yielded  to  tbeir  cbiei 

.  (140)  la  Um  immenw  labyiinUi  of  the  ju§  muUietm  of  Germany,  I  muM  either  quote  one  writer  or  a 
tliouniid ;  and  I  had  raUier  inut  to  one  faithful  luide,  than  tmnwribe,  on  credit,  a  muliiiude  of  naraoi 
and  pasMfei.  That  guide  la  M.  Pf^flU,  the  author  of  the  l>eat  legal  and  cmwiltutional  history  that  I  kaov, 
of  uiy  oouniry.  (Nouvd.  AbnU  Chronolngique  de  I'Hieto^le  et  du  Droit  Public  d'Aileoiagne ;  Paria,I7S6, 
%  v6l9.  4ta)  Hia  learning  and  Judgment  have  diw:erned  the  mont  iniemting  facta ;  hia  simple  brerity 
comprises  them  in  a  narrow  space;  his  chronological  order  distributes  ilirm  under  the  proper  date* ;  and 
an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  Uitlr  respective  heads.  To  this  work,  In  a  less  perfect  scue, 
lir.  Robertson  was  gratefully  Indebu-d  for  that  masleriy  sketch  which  traces  even  the  mmdera  chaiunof 
the  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  Historic  Germanics  of  Stni  vlus  has  been  likewise  consulted,  ilie  Ben 
usefully,  as  thai  huge  compilation  la  fortified  in  every  pace  with  the  orifrinal  texts.* 

(150)  Yet,  ptrtmmaUif,  Charies  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barbarian.  After  bis  eaueatloa  at 
Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Boliemian,  bis  native  Idiom :  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wroie 
with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German  (Struvius,  p.  OlS,  618>.  Fetrareh  alwarc 
nprssenu  him  as  a  polite  and  learned  prince. 

(151)  BeildiiS  the  German  and  tialian  historians,  the  ezpNliiinn  of  Charles  IV.  la  painted  In  lively  bmI 
orifinal  colours  in  tlie  curious  Memoim  rar  la  Vie  de  Peirarque,  torn.  ill.  p.  370—430,  bar  tb«  Aii^dt 
Bade,  whom  prolixity  has  never  been  blamsd  bv  aoy  reader  of  taste  and  curkiatay 
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or  mnpster.  At  the  Royal  banquet,  tbe  hereditary  great  officers,  the  sereo 
electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kinss,  performed  their  solemu 
and  domestic  service  of  (he  palace,  liie  seals  oi  the  triple  kingdom  were 
borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual 
arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The  great  marshal,  on  bone* 
back,  exercised  bis  function  with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied 
on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regulate  the  ofder  of  the  guests. 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on  the 
ta  ble.  The  jgreat  chamberlain,  the  maigrave  of  Brandenbuii||;h,  presented,  after 
the  repast,  the  golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  kinr  of  Bohemia,  as 
great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  tbe  emperor's  brother,  the  duke  of  Lux- 
embuigh  and  Brabant :  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  great  huntsmen, 
who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  wiib  a  loud  chorus  of  Horns  and  hounds.(l5S) 
Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone :  the 
'  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the  pre-eminence  of  bis  rank  and 
dignity :  be  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  West :( 163)  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long 
ai>propriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of  cre- 
ating kings  and  assembling  councils.  The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned 
Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner  of  Charles  the  Fourth:  and  his  school  resounded 
with  the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting^  sun.  The  contraiy  opinion  was  condemned, 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  ''And 
there  went  forth  a  decree  from  Cesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed."(134) 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  spac-e  between  Augustus  and  Charles, 
strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast  between  tbe  two  Cesars ;  the  Bohemian, 
who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman, 
who  disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At  the  head  of 
his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the 
state  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her 
provinces  assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tri- 
bune. His  will  was  tbe  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws,  he 
borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and,  from  their  decrees,  their 
master  accepted  and  renewed  his  tem|)orar}r  commission  to  administer  to  the 
republic.  In  his  dress,  bis  domestics,(165)  his  titles,  in  all  the  offices  of  social* 
life,  Augustus  maintained  the  character  of  a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most 
artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 

(158)  Bee  the  whole  eereroonf ,  In  StniTlui,  p^  SSB. 

(153)  Th«  rapttbUe  of  Europe,  with  Uie  pope  and  emperor  at  Iti  bead,  waa  never  wpiaa«ted  wttli 
more  dignity  Uian  In  the  eounetl  of  Coustanee.    Bee  Lenfant'a  Hlaloiy  ofuiat  awembly. 

1154)  Oravlna,  Orlfinea  Jaria  CiviUa,  p.  106. 

(155)  Biz  thouaaiid  uma  liave  been  diieovered  of  tbe  aiaTfa  and  fteedmen  of  Anraaloa  and  Llrla.  Bo 
minute  waa  tbe  dlvMon  of  otHce,  that  one  slave  waa  appointed  to  weif  b  the  wool  wbieb  waa  apun  bv 
tbe  empreaa*s  maidi,  another  for  the  eare  of  her  taipdif,  he  (Camera  Bepolcbiale,  Itc  by  BlancbbiL 
Extract  of  ble  work,  In  the  BiUlotblque  Italique,  torn.  Iv.  p.  VO,  Ula  Clofe,  by  FoBtendle,  torn.  vL  p. 
KB).  But  theie  mrvanta  were  of  the  uamrt  rank,  and  poeal^y  not  more  Bumeian  tban  itaoM  of  FolUo  or 
li^niubiB     Tbeyoi4y  prove  tbe  lencralrietaai  of  ibacUr 
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CHAPTER  L. 

DucripU<m  of  Arobia  and  iia  Mabittmb^Bifiht  diarader^  imd  doetrme^ 
MahomU-^Ht  prtacku  at  Meeow^flu»  to  Medinio-^PropagateM  kit  reUgim 
by  the  noord-^Volyniary  or  rdvetami  nUmdmon  of  the  Jlrab9-~-Hi$  death  aad 
lucceiforj — Tke  ctaitiu  and/ortunet  of  Ait  and  hu  detemdantt. 

After  pursuing^  above  six  hundred  yean  the  fieetii^  Ceaan  of  Constanli 
nople  and  Gerraanj,  I  now  descend,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  on  the  easten 
borders  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  Whiie«the  slate  was  exhausted  by  the  Per* 
sian  war,  and  the  church  was  distracted  bjr  the  Nestorian  and  MonopbysHe  ^ 
sects,  Mahoooety  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected  * 
his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  |;enii]s  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  inrolFe 
tbe  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  our  eyes  are 
curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  revolutions  which  have  impressed 
a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.(l) 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  the  Arabian 
I>eninsula,(2)  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious  bat  irregular  dimen- 
sions. From  the  northern  point  of  Beles(3)  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  thn  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  land  of 
frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (o  tbe  Red 
Sea.  (4)  The  sides  of  tbe  triangle  are  gradually  enlaiged,  and  the  soothero 
basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  Tbe  entire 
surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  Iburibld  proportkm  that  of  GermanT  or 
France;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  itigmatixed  with  the  epithets 
of  the  9tony  and  the  iondy*  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  aie  decked  by  tbe 
hand  of  nature,  with  lotly  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage ;  and  tbe  lonesome 
traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  tbe  presence  of  vegetable 
life.  But  in  tbe  dreaiy  waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  inter- 
sected by  sharp  and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without 
shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  ravs  of  a  tropical  sun. 
instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the  southwest,  diffuse 
a  noxious  aitd  even  deadly  vapour ;  the  hilk)cks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 

(1)  Ai  in  thit  and  the  following  chapter  1  •bail  dieplaf  mueh  Arabic  l««rntnf,  I  nuat  protas  m  MM 
ignorance  of  Uie  orianuU  tongue^  and  my  gratitude  to  Uie  k-arned  inierpretere,  wIm  have  tramfoaed  Hick 
Klence  Into  the  LaUu,  French,  diid  EugUih  laof  uagee.  Tbeir  coHectiooa,  veraioo8|  and  litoiotka,  1  iWI 
occasinnaHy  notice. 

(3)  The  geograpbefi  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  Into  three  claaea :  1.  Tbe  OreeU  and  Latimsy  ^thm 
progrnsive  knowledge  may  be  traced  la  AgaUiarddee  (de  Marl  Rubro,  in  HudMn,  Gcoffianh.  Minor. 
torn.  Ij,  Diodortia  Slculue  (torn.  1. 1.  It.  p.  m-.]67,  L  Ut  pi  911— SlS,  edlL  WetMlInf),  Scrabo  a  ni 
p.  ni#-in4,  fhrni  EratoMhenea,  p.  ]]».  lUS,  from  Ancmldorus),  Dionyaiue  (Peilrreria,  W7-M, 
hiny  (Hirt.  Natur.  v.  IS,  vL  3S,)  and  Ptolemy  (lleM:rlpt.  et  Tabula*,  UrUym,  ki  HwIhm.  ion.  m 
S.  Tlie  .tfro^tc  writert,  who  have  treated  Uie  eubject  wiUi  Uie  zeal  of  pairlntiam  or  devotion  :ibe  eztncH 
of  Pncoek  (Specimen  Hlet.  Arabora,  p.  19S--1S8,)  IVom  tbe  Geography  of  the  Wwrlf  al  EdrW,  reader  m 
«ill  moie  dlnatidled  with  Uie  vpfelon  or  abridgment  (p.  84—27.  44—96.  JOB,  he.  110,  &c),  whkb  the 
Maronitea  have  published  under  Uie  abeurd  tiUe  of  Geographla  Nubiemis  (Paria,  16J») ;  but  Um  Laiki 
and  French  traniUtora,  Greaves  (in  Hudson,  torn,  ill.)  and  Galland  (Voyage  de  la  Paleetiae  par  la  Hoqiic. 
p.  9(i5-346.)  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia  of  AbulMa,  the  mnet  copiinis  and  correct  account  of  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  die  KiblioUiAque  Orleniale  of  d'Herbelot,  pl  l«l.el 
alibi  pawilm.  3.  Ihe  Eurneaii^avtlUrt ;  among  whom  Shaw  (p.  438—455,)  and  Nlebubr  (Desciip- 
lion,  1773,  Voyages,  torn.  \  1776,)  deserve  an  honourable  diBtincikm :  Buschlng  (Geograpliie  par 
Barenger,  torn.  vlll.  p.  41^10,)  has  coronlled  wlUi  judgment;  and  d'Anvllle's  Maps  (OiMs  Veterftsa 
Nutus,  and  Ire  Partle  de  TAsfe)  should  lie  before  the  reader,  wiUi  bla  GeograpUe  AncieiiDa,  mm.  U 
p.  808—231.* 

(3)  Abiilfed.  Descrlpt  Arahte,  p.  1,  l>*AttTllle,  rEuphrmte  et  le  Tlgre,  p.  19,90.  It  waa  In  tkia  pta« 
the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  aatrap,  that  Xeoopboa  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  Uie  EopliraieB  lAaJbmH 
I.  I.  cTjO,  p  so,  edit.  Wells).  ««f™"  ««  «"  -rw*.  uim.  pwN  un  jwparam  liumaaiis 

(4)  Reland  lias  proved,  wiUi  much  superflnooa  learning,  1.  That  our  Red  Sea  (the  AraMaa  Gulf)  to 
nn  more  ihan  a  part  of  Uie  Man  Nu^um  Uie  Epv«^  dsAaveir  of  Uie  anclenta,  wbleh  was  extended  «l 
Uie  Indefinite  space  Of  the  Indian  Ocean.  %.  That  Uie  synonymous  words  osAisc  fli6he^.  aUndsd  m d» 
aohMir  of  Uie  blacks  or  negroes  (Dissert  MkoelL  torn.  L  p.  90-U7),  ^^ 
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niie  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  bfllows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole  cararaniy 
whole  anniea,  have  been  lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  commoo 
-  benetits  of  water  are  an  ot^ect  of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity 
of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  element  of 
lire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  terlilize  the  soil,  and  con- 
vey its  produce  to  the  adjacent  reg;ions  *  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are 
imbibed  by  tlie  thirst}]  earth :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the 
acacia,  that  strike  their  ruols  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourished  by  the 
dews  of  tbe  night :  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  ctstems  and  aque- 
ducts :  the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
pilgrim  of  Mecca,(6)  alter  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by  the 
taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  rollecf  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt.  Such  is 
the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of 
evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shacty  prove,  a 
green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  colony  of 
sedentary  Arabs  to  the  tbrtunate  spots  which  can  afford  food  and  refreshment 
to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  hign  lands  that  tiorder  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water : 
the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the 
human  race  more  numerous ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the* 
toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankinccnse(6)  and  coffee 
have  attracted  in  different  a^es  the  merchants  of  the  worid.  It  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  r^ion  may  truly  deserve 
the  appellation  of  the  ^ppy :  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction 
has  been  suggested  by  coutrast  and  countenanced  bjr  distance.  It  was  for  this 
earthly  paradise  that  nature  bad  reserved  her  choicest  favoura  and  her  roost 
curious  wormanship :  the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxuiy  and  innocence  were 
ascribed  to  the  natives :  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold(7)  and  ^m»,  and 
both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odoura  of  aromatic  sweets. 
This  division  of  the  sandy,  the  Wof^,  and  the  happyy  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  themselves ;  and  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  a  country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  tbe  same,  should 
scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The  maritime  districts'  of 
Bahrein  and  Chnan  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of 
Yeuiea  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  tbe  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix :  the  name 
of  Neged  is  extended  over  the  inland  space ;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  bat 
jilustrdted  the  province  of  H^ax  along  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.(8) 

Tbe  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
he  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  outnumbered  by  tbe  subjects  of. 
a  fertile  and  industrious  province.  Along  tbe  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the 
ocean,  and  even  of  tbe  Red  See,  the  lchihyophagi^(^9)  or  fish  eaters,  continued  to 
wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  foodf.  In  this  primitive  and  abject  state^ 
which  ill  deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws, 

(5)  tn  the  thirty  dajn,  or  ttaliom,  bAtirasn  Cairo  sod  Ifoooa,  Umi*  araflftMadeiattiltor  food  waier. 

8e«  th«  route  of  the  Uadjeei,  iii  Shaw'i  Travelt,  p,  477. 

(6)  The  aruinatkai,  especially  Uie  tku»  or  ftankincenae,  of  Arabia,  occupy  tha  iltth  book  ofPltny.  Our 
ffcat  poet  (ParadiM  Lb«t,  I.  Iv.)  Introduoea,  lo  aaimUe,  tbe  apicy  odouia  tliat  are  Uowu  by  ttw  jiortli'^aal 
wlod  from  tbe  Sabcaii  coast : 

ManyaleagM^ 

PleasM  with  tbe  gnteftil  icent,  old  ocean  amilea. 
Plin.  RiiL  Natur.  xii.  4S.) 

(7)  Atfaiharcides  affiriua,  that  lumpa  of  pure  fold  were  found,  horn  the  aise  of  an  oHw  to  tbst  of  a 
nut ;  that  Iron  was  twice,  aiid  allver  ten  tUnea  the  value  of  gold  (de  Marl  Rubro,  p.  SO).  Tbeae  real  ot 
liuaglniry  treaaurea  are  vanUhed ; '  aiul  no  gold  minea  are  at  preaaat  known  In  Arabia  (Niebulur,  Deacrlp* 

(8)  ^Coiiau'tt,  peruae,  and  atndy  the  Bpedmen  Rlnorla  Arabum  of  Poeock !  (Ozoa.  16S0, 4to.)  Tlw 
thirty  paz<M  of  text  and  vertlon  am  extracted  ftom  the  Dynasttei  of  Gregory  Abulpharaglua,  whteh 
Pocuek  afterward  traiulau*d  (Ozoa.  M»3,  4to.);  the  three  hundred  and  flfty-elghl  notea  formaclaaaio 
and  urielnal  work  on  Uie  Arabian  antlquUiea. 

(9)  Arrian  remarks  the  Ichthyuuhagi  of  thecnaatof  Relaz(P«riptua  Maria  Erytbral,  p.  \%)  and  biTOnd 
Aden  (p.  15).  It  aeema  probable  that  the  shores  of  the  Red  8ea  (in  the  largcut  aensel  were  occupied  bv 
these  lavaKea  la  tbe  time,  perhape,  oTCyms;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  cannibals  were  left 
among  the  aavagea  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  CProGop.de  BelLFeraic  LLC  19). 
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almo^  without  sente  or  langin^  is  pnori]r  distinnii^died  from  the  lest  of  the 
animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  miffht  roM  away  in  silent  oblivion,  and 
the  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  muftiplying  his  race,  bj  the  wants  and 
pursuits  which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  maiicinof  llie  seacoasL  Bat 
in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  bad  emer^ped  fron 
this  scene  of  roiseiy ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  {leople 
of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  conditioo  of  the 
pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  punued  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
desert,  and  in  the  portrait  of  the  modem  6tdoweent^  we  may  trace  the  features, 
of  their  ancestorB,riO)  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under  simi> 
lar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and  camels,  and  sbeep,  to  the  same  springs 
and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  bj 
our  dominion  over  the  useful  animals ;  and  tbe  Arabian  shepherd  had  acqoried 
the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  slave.(ll)  Arabia, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  tbe  korm; 
the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  tbe  size,  but  to  tbe  spirit  and  swift- 
ness,  of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  tlie  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  tbe 
English  breecCis  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood  :(it)  the  Bedoween 
preserve  with  superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  the  memory  ot  the  purest  race : 
the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated ;  ana 
the  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  tbe  tribes,  as  a  subject  of  joy  and 
mutual  congratulation.  These  horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among  the  chil- 
dren of  tbe  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of 
gentleness  and  attachment.  They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  togalhp : 
meir  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip : 
their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit ;  but  no  sooner 
do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  awajr  with  the 
swiftness  of  tbe  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  the  rapid  career, 
they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  tbe  camel  i»  a  sacred  and  precious  eift.  That  strong  and  patient  beast 
of  burthen  can  perform,  without  eating  or  drink iiig,  a  journey  of  several  days; 
and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preservc*d  in  a  lam  ba[^,  a  nftb  stomach  of  tbe 
animal,  whose  tKxly  is  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed 
is  capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  tbe  dromedaiy, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race. 
Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  ber  milk 
is  plentiful  and  nutritious  :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal  :(13) 
a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
fuel ;  and  tbe  long  hair,  which  falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manu- 
factured into  the  garments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  tbe  Bedoweens.  lo 
tbe  rainy  seasons  toey  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  deseit : 
during  the  heats  ot  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  wiAtet,  they  remove  their 
encampments  to  the  seacoast,  the  hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neijghbourhood  of  die 
Euphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  the  daneerous  license  ofvisitiqg  tbe  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering 
Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress ;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  ex- 
change, be  may  appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe 

(10)  See  tha  Bpeelmen  Hletora  Arabom  of  Pocoek,  i>.  9. 5. 86,  Ace.  The  Jomnev  of  M.  d*Aavie>z, 
In  lOM,  to  tbe  camp  of  die  emir  of  Mount  Cannel  (Voyage  de  la  Paleitine,  AnMerdam,  1718),  caMhia 
a  pleating  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  tbe  Bedoweena,  whieb  may  be  UlaairBled  fttn  Aiebabr 
(DeacriptTon  de  I' Arable,  p.  3S7— 344)  and  Volney  (torn.  i.  p.  3a--»5),  Uie  laM  and  noat  Jodidoworoar 
Syrian  travellera. 

(U)  Read  (It  la  no  nnpleaalng  taak)  Uie  Incomparable  artklei  of  Uie  B0n9  and  die  Otmai,  to  ifca 
Natural  Htoiory  of  M.  de  BulTon. 

(1^  For  the  Arabian  horeea,  eee  d*Arrieuz  (p.  150-173.)  and  NIebubr  (n.  14»-144}.  At  the  mid  of 
tbe  zilltb  rentiuy,  tbe  bonea  of  Nag«>d  wer^  eateeuied  aure-footed,  thcae  of  Yemen  atroog  and  aerrieeable^ 
tboae  of  Hejaz  moat  noMe.  Tbe  horaea  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  laat  claaa,  were  generally  deaplwd,  ai 
having  too  much  body  and  ton  lltUe  spirit  (d'Hei  helot,  Blbttot.  Orient  p.  330) :  their  atienglb  waa  leqniito 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  hi*  armour. 

(13)  aul  camlbua  cajiieloaim  vtaci  aolent  odil  tenacea  rant,  waa  tbe  opinion  of  an  Arahten  idiytkiaa 
ffoenck,  Specimen,  p.  06).  Mahomet  hlmaelf,  who  waa  (bod  of  milk,  preftn  the  oow,  and  ^oea  anijiea 
the  camuf;  f 


mefltlnn  the  camuf ;  but  tbe  dtei  of  Mecca  and  Medina  waa  already  oMm  bianiiiwa  (GMiiir.  Vkdi 
"-" .ton.  ill.  p.  401). 
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n  m  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasiQg  luxury  than  the  proudest  emu, 
who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  often  thousand  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  ditfdrence  may  be  ibuiid  between  the  hordes  of  Scy tbia  and 
the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were  collected  into  towns,  and 
employed  in  the  labours  of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and 
industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle ;  they  mingled,  in 
peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived 
Iro.n  iheir  useful  intercourse,  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments 
of  art  and  knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,(14)  enumerated 
by  Abulteda,  the  mast  ancient  and  populous  were  situated  in  ihe  hapvy  Yemen ; 
the  towers  ofSaana,(15)  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab,(  16)  were  con- 
structed by  the  king:^  ol  the  Homerites ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed 
by  the  prophetic  glories  of  Meoiiia(L7)  and  Mccca,(L8)  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The  last  of 
these  holy  places  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba;  and 
the  termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not  indeed, 
m  the  most  dourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  popukxisness  of  Marseilles. 
Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must  have  impelled  the  founders, 
la  the  choice  of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They  erected  their  habitations 
of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot 
of  three  barren  mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock;  the  yvater  even  of  the  holy  well 
of  Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brackish;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city;  and 
erapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The 
Fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuous 
amoi^  the  Arabian  tribes;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of  trade.  By 
the  sea-port  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  thev  maintained  ao 
easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia ;  and  that  Christian  kingdfom  afforded  the 
first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  ot  Africa  were  con- 
veyed over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city 
built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  :(19)  and  from  thence, 
with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  0(>ated  on  rafts  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month^s  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left  hand. 
The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and 
their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  trouble* 
some  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the 
harbours  ot  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a 
precious  caigo  of  aromatics :  a  supply  of  com  and  manufactures  was  purchased 
jQ  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty 

(14)  Yoi  Marclan  of  HeraclM  (In  Periplo,  p.  16,  In  torn.  1.  Hudion,  Minor.  Ctoofraph.)  reckon*  one 
hundred  and  tixiy  four  lowiu  In  Arabia  FelU.  TJia  sixa  uf  tiie  towoi  intgbt  tie  ioiall^uie  (aiUi  of  Um 
wriier  inif  ht  be  large. 

(15)  il  la  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudion,  torn.  Ul.  p.  54,)  to  Damaacue,  and  la  atiU  Um  reaidenoe  of 
Che  iiiiaa  of  Yemen  (Voywea  de  Niebubr,  tow.  1.  u.  33l--3«S).  Saana  ia  twenty-fiNur  paraaauffi  fiom 
Dafar  (Abulfeda,  p.  51),  ajid  slxiy-elflit  fmm  Aden  (p.  53). 

(16)  Pocock.  Specimen,  p.  57.  («eograpli.  Nubienala,  p.  53.  Meriaba.  or  Merab,  alz  oiUea  in  eircam- 
flsrence,  waa  di^troyed  by  Uie  le^lona  of  Auguatua  (Plin.  HIit.  NaL  vi.  39},  and  bad  not  revived  in  Um 
founeenih  century  (Abulfed.  Deacrlpc.  Arab.  p.  58).* 

(17)  The  name  otdtg^  ModinOf  wmt  appropriated,  mr^  i^oxiyr,  m  Yatieb  (Um  latrlppaof  Um  Oreeka), 
tbe  aeat  of  tb«»  prophet  The  diataiMee  from  Bledina  are  rackuiMd  bv  Abalfeda  In  atauone,  or  day 'a  jour- 
ney of  a  caiavan  (p.  15) :  to  Bahrein,  xr ;  to  Baaaora,  zvlli ;  to  Cuaan,  zx ;  to  Oamaaeua  or  PaleMlne,  zx : 
to  Cairo,  xxv ;  tn  Mecca,  x;  f^oin  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  58,)  or  Aden,  xxx ;  to  Cairo,  xxzl  daya,  or  4U 
lioura  (Shaw*a  Travebi,  477) ;  which,  according  to  Um  eaUmate  of  d'Anvilie  (Meaurea  lUnerairea,  p.  99), 
•Uowa  about  twenty-five  Engliah  milea  for  a  day'a  Journey.  From  tbe  land  of  frankincenae  (Hadramant, 
in  Yemen,  between  Eden  and  Cape  Partaach)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hlat.  Nat.  xU.  39,)  oomputea  aixty  • 
Ave  manaiona  of  camela.    Theae  meaaurea  may  aaalat  Aukcy  and  elueldate  Acta. 

(18)  Our  noiiona  of  Mecca  mtut  be  drawn  rroui  the  Arabiana  (d'Herbeloi,  Bibllothlque  Orientate,  p^ 
aiU^371.  P«ioock,  Specimen,  p.  135— l»i.  Abulfeda,  p.  11^40).  Aa  no  unbeliever  la  permitted  to  enter 
tbe  city,  our  travdiera  are  altent ;  aiid  the  abort  binia  of  Tbevenot  (Voyagea  du  Levant,  par*  i.  p.  490,) 
are  taken  from  tbe  auapicoua  moutb  of  an  African  rtnegada  Some  Peraiana  ooonted  OOQO  bouaet 
(Chardin,  torn.  Iv.  p.  167).t 

(19)  8trabo,Lsvi.pill|0.  See  oaa  of  Umn  nU  hooMi  near  Baaanra,  la  d'QwbekH,  BlbUot.  Ortaot. 
^6. 
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and  ricbes  in  the  sItmU  of  M«tGca;  and  the  noblMtof  ber  mos  onited  tae  »•• 
of  arms  with  the  profemion  of  mercbandise  JSO) 

The  perpetual  inde|>endenoe  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theaM  of  pnise 
among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of  cootioversy  transfona  this  singular 
event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  poj>terit7  of  l8nDaet(SI) 
Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  disaembied  nor  eluded,  render  tbis  mode 
of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  su|>erfluous :  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been 
successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssintans,  the  Persians,  the  aultansof  ER7pl,(tK) 
and  the  1  urks  :(23)  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  lepeateuij 
bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Anbia(24)  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  bis  sons  must  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporaiy  or 
local :  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaoed  the  yoke  of  (be  most  powerful 
monarchies :  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompej  and  Tiajan,  cwikl 
never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  TuriK(25) 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  bis  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack. 
The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  couotiy 
of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet,(S6)  their  intrepid  valour  bad  been 
severely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offensive  ami  defensive  war.  The  f^tient 
and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline 
of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth  under  the  banner  df  tbe  emir,  is  ever 
on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise  ot'the  bow,  tbe  jateJio, 
and  the  scimitar.  The  lone  memoir  of  their  independence  b  ibe  firmest 
pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  ana  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  prove 
their  descent  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic  fieuds  are  sus- 
pended on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy;  and  in  their  last  bostUilies 
^^inst  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  four- 
score thousand  of  tbe  confederates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  bc^ 
of  victory  is  in  the  front ;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  hoisei 
and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  pertbrm  a  march  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror ;  the  secret  waten  of  tbe  desert 
elude  his  search ;  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  tbiistt  buoger, 
and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  sately 
reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
fiedoweens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  tbe  bameis 
also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated 
by  the  luxury  ot  the  soil  and  climate.    The  legions  of  Augustus  melied  away 

(90)  Miram  dlclA  ex  innumeria  populii  para  sqaa  in  eammereiu  aiit  in  Utiodnlifl  deKit  CRIb-  HiM. 
.,  .     .  -«      «     « ,  ^      .      .       —     ^       .    ^      .  -    « ot,Biiaio«.C 

,    ,  , onnMy  demtmulraMed  Uw  iratfe 

nf  Chriailaiiitjr  by  ibe  indepeiulenc«  of  ihe  Arabs.    A  critic,  liesidM  ibe  excepUfui  of  fact,  mifiii  dapalt 


Nat  vi.  38^    See  8ale*f  Koran,  Sural,  cvi.  p.  503.    Pocock.  Specimen,  p.  3.   D'UvrhekM,  fl 

p.  361.    Pridcaux*t  Life  of  Habouifti,  p.  5.    Gagnier,  Vie  de  Nahoinet,  torn.  i.  p.  7S.  ISOL  1       __ 

(81)  A  namelen  doeuir  (dniveml  HiiL  vol.  xx.  octavo  edition)  ban  ronnally  dtmmutrutei  tht  iratk 
if  Chriailaiiity  by  tbe  independence  of  tbe  Arabs.  A  critic,  lieside*  ibe  excepunn  of  fact,  mifiii  dapalt 
tile  meaning  of  tlie  text  (Gene*,  xvi.  13),  the  extent  of  the  application,  and  Uie  foundaUon  of  the  ^4im£ 

(88)  It  was  sabdoed,  A.  D.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who  founded  a  dynaaty  of  Caia  «r 
Ayoubites  (Ouignei,  Hiei.  dee  Huna,  torn.  I.  p.  485.    ITHerbelot,  p.  4T7). 

(S3)  By  Uie  lieutenant  of  SolUnan  I.  (A.D.  1538,)  and  Selim  11.  (1508).  ^ee  Camemlr*a  Hiat.  eflto 
OCbman  Empire,  p.  801.  881.  The  Pacha,  who  reMded  at  Saana,  commanded  tweniy-one  Beys,  bat  an 
revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Poite  (Maraigll,  Staio  Miikare  deU*  luiperlo  Ottooianno,  p.  194),  and  tbe 
Turka  were  expelled  about  the  year  1830  (NIebuhr,  p.  187, 188). 

(84)  Of  tiie  Roman  province,  under  ibe  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  Paleanne,  the  prlnclpa]  cttn 
were  Dnaira  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  era  from  the  year  105,  when  tbey  wrre  «ubda«l  by  Pabna,  a 
Heotenant  of  Tralan.  (Dion  Caaaius,  1.  Ixvill.)  Petra  was  the  capital  of  the  Mabatbrana :  wlnwe  oane 
la  derived  from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  lantael  (Genes,  xxv.  13,  dee.  with  the  Cpmnientari««  of  Jcron, 
La  Olere,  and  Ca]met).t  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of  ten  days*  Journey  to  tbe  anuib  of  Aab 
(Prooop.  de  Belt.  Persfe.  I.  i.  c.  Iff),  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-boose  (Arriaa 
in  Perlpk)  Maris  Erythr«i,  p  11,  in  Hudson,  torn.  1.)  at  a  place  {Mvni  xw^if,  Pacus  Albus  Hawarm)  in  Iba 
lerritnry  of  Medina  (d'Anvllle  MemolrB  sur  TBfypte,  p  849).  Tliese  real  possessions,  and  some  aavai 
tnroada  of  Trajaa  (Peripl.  p.  14, 15,)  are  magnified  by  bbitory  and  medala  into  the  Roman  conquest  nf 
Arabia. 

(85)  NIebuhr  (Description  de  P Arable,  n.  309,  303. 389—331,)  aflbrds  tbe  mnat  recent  and  aatbeaOa 
intelligence  nfihe  Turkish  empire  in  Arabia.^ 

(9(1)  Diodonis  SIculus  (torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  p.  308—303,  edit  Wenaelfng)  has  deariy  expoaad  the  Ikvedaa  af 
Ihe  Nabaiha:an  Arabs,  who  resisted  tbe  arma  of  Antigonus  and  bis  son. 
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Ml  disease  and  lassitude  ;(97)  and  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  redaction 
of  Yemen  bas  been  successfully  attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  bis  holy 
standard,(28)  tbat  kingdom  was  a  province  of  tbe  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven 
princes  ot  Ihe  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of 
Chosrues  was  tempted  to  fomt  his  distant  countiy  and  bis  unfortunate  master. 
Tbe  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  tbe  state  of  the  independent 
Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  hnf  quarrel  of  the 
£ast :  tbe  tribe  o(  Gossan  was- allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territoiy ;  the 
princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to  tbe  souths 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  neld  was  speedy  and 
vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  fiarba* 
rians ;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to 
despise,  ttie  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  ot  Persia.  From  Mecca  to 
tbe  Cuphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes(29)  were  confounded  by  tbe  Greeks  and 
Latins,  under  tbe  general  appellation  of  SAiiACBir8,(30)  a  name  which  every 
Christian  month  bas  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terrror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their  national  inde- 
pendence ;  but  tbe  Arab  is  personally  tree ;  and  be  enjoys,  in  some  degree* 
tbe  benefits  of  society,  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  eveiy 
tribe,  superstition,  oi  gratitude,  or  fortune,  nas  exalted  a  particular  family 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheich  ana  emir  invariably 
descend  in  this  chosen  race ;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  pre- 
carious; and  tbe  most  worthy  or  s^dof  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  tbe 
simple,  though  important  office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valour  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  bas  been 
permitted  to  command  tbe  countrymen  of  Zenobia.(31)  The  momentary  June*- 
tion  of  several  tribes  produces  an  army ;  their  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a 
nation ;  and  tbe  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs,  whose  oanner  is  displayed 
at  their  liead,  may  deserve,  in  tbe  eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  tbe  Kingly 
name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by 
the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental 
jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert  is  open, 
and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  bv  a  mutual  and  voluntary  com- 
pact. Tbe  soHer  natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a 
monarcb;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endangerir^  bis  IiJe,(32) 
tbe  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and 
oiagiiitrites.  Tbe  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  tbe  heart  of  Asia, 
the  fonm  or  rather  the  substance,  of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of 
Mal^mi*t,  and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions 

(97)  Strmbo,  I.  xri.  p.  11S7— 1190.  Plln.  Htet.  Natur.  ▼!.  39.  iEllas  GftOiM  landad  netir  Medfnii,  and 
marcnml  near  a  UKNuand  milei  into  Ui«  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  non  ante 
devictli  S»be»  regibue  (Od.  i.  p.  39),  and  the  hitactl  Arabum  thesauri  (Od.  HI.  p.  94,)  of  Honce,  attest 
Uie  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

013)  llee  the  linparreci  Melorf  of  Temen  in  Pooock,  Specimen,  p^  S$--66,  of  Hlra,  p.  05—74,  of  GaMSa, 
p.  75—7}),  at  far  as  It  could  be  knovrn  or  preserved  in  the  time  or  ignorance.* 

CiS)  The  Sottunjytica^uXa,  inpiaUs  ravra  km  ro  irXttsvir  avrw  cpmioyefim,  mi  aiSttnnnt  are  described 
lijr  Mnnander  (Bxoerpt.  Legation,  p.  1411),  Procoplus  (de  Belt.  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  17. 19,  L  li.  c.  10),  and,  in  tbe 
most  lively  colours^  by  Ammiaous  UarcelUous  (I.  ziv.  c  4),  who  had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Marciis. 

(30)  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  In  a  more  oonfined.  by  Analaotti  and  Proeoploa, 
in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from  SmraM,  the  wtfb  or  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the 
villam  of  Sero^ka^cra  Vu0atai»f.  (Stephan.  de  Urbibus,)  more  plaoslbly  from  the  Arabic  words,  which 
signify  a  thievisk  character,  or  trienta  siCoaUon  (Holtinger,  HIsL  Oriental,  1.  i.  c  i.  p.  7,  &  Pooock, 
Specimen,  |i.  33—35.  A«>setnan.  BlblioL  Orient  tom.  Iv.  p.  567).  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these 
etjrm!>logies.  Is  refuted  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  9. 18.  in  Hudson,  tom.  iv.).  who  expressly  remarks  the 
western  and  southern  pneiHon  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obaeure  trllM  on  tbe  wmien  of  Egypt  The  appeh 
btlon  cannot  therefore  allude  to  any  natiomal  character ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  siraagen,  It  must 
be  found,  not  in  the  Arable,  but  in  a  foreign  languagct 

(31)  Sararenl.  ...mnlieres  alunt  In  eos  regnare.  (Expoeltto  totlns  Mandl,  p.3,te  Hudsoo,  lom.  Hi.) 
The  reixn  of  Mavia  Is  Ikmons  in  ecclesiastical  story.    Pocock,  Speclssen,  p.  OS.  83. 

(33)  Mir  c^civoi  nr  rwv  jS/wtXuow,  Is  the  report  of  Agatharadas  (de  Marl  Rubro,  ^83, 64,  in  IIndso% 
tom.  I),  Diodoms  Sieutus  (lom.  I.  i.  III.  c.  47,  p.  915),  and  Strabo  (I.  zvl.  p.  1194).  Bat  I  mneih  suspect 
that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  eztraonUiiafy  aecldents,  whieli  the  erediiUty  of  ttsilrilena*  omil 
irans^rms  into  a  Act,  a  easlom,  aad  a  lew. 
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B9  (lie  princes  of  their  country ;  but  tbey  rei^d,  lilce  Pericles  sit  Afihras,  or 
the  Medici  at  Floience,  by  the  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity  ;  their 
influence  was  divided  with  their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceplrp.  was  transfened 
firom  the  ancles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  toe  tribe  of  Kordsh. 
On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  :  and  since 
mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  ana  reputation 
of  oratonr  amoiiff  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  free- 
dom. (33]  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  veiy  difierent  cast  from  ihe  nice 
and  artincial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  wbicb  each 
member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the 
community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabi^  the  nation  is  free,  because 
each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast 
is  fortified  with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the 
love  of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  tne  habits  of  self-command: 
and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him  from  the  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of 
dangler,  and  of  death.  The  eravity  and  finnness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous 
in  his  outward  demeanour :  his  speech  is  slow,  weiarhty,  and  concise,  he  ii 
seldom  provoked  to  laufthter,  his  only  gesture  is  thatoT  stroking  his  beard,  the 
venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.(34)  The 
liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived  their  conquests :  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the 
bold  and  familiar  lanc^uage  of  their  subjects :  they  ascended  the  pulpit  to  per- 
suade and  edify  the  congregation :  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abba^sides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that  render 
them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge, to  moUiff 
or  exasperate,  the  social  character.  The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  which 
they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the 
division  of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  thn  human  family ;  and  that  the  pasterity  of  tne  outlaw  Ismael 
might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  ot  inheritance  of  which  he  bad 
been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes 
are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverae  the 
desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  ;  and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  tinics 
of  Job  and  Sesostris,(35)  have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.  If  a 
Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against 
him,  ciying,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  {my  wife)  iswiihout 
a  garment.^'  A  ready  submission  entitles  him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke 
the  a|;gressor,  and  his  own  blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to 
shed  in  legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  branded 
with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thui 
armed  against  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and 
war  is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  lot 
of  respectable  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  m^ht 
point  bis  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of  the  naino 
consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  manners ;  and  In  each 

lS3)  Nod  glortetentar  antlqulrus  Arabea,  nM  gladio,  botplM,  et  eU^enti^  (Septaidiin,  apQd  ffneo^ 
Speeinen,  p.  161, 169).  This  0(i  of  speech  Uiey  shared  only  wiUi  Um  Persians;  and  iIm  aeaMUisM 
Arabs  wotikl  probablv  have  dMalned  the  simple  a*-d  tuhlime  logic  of  Dcmnstbenes. 

(34)  I  must  remind  Uie  reader  ibat  d* Arvimiz,  d'Herbelot,  and  Niebiihr  represent.  In  the  ■wn  Ifvcif 
c4>lottri,  the  manners  and  govenunant  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  iUusuated  by  naay  Inddeotal  peiagiili 
llM  life  of  MaboneL*  t— w- 

(35)  Observe  the  Arst  chapter  of  ivk,  and  the  long  waH  of  1900  stadia  (which  Seeoatrto  boflt  tan 
rehisiam  lo  Hellopolis  (Dkidor.  Sieul.  torn.  L  U  t.  p.  S7>.  Under  Uie  name  of  J^bcsM,  Uit  abtobsid^iML 
UMgr  had  teiBerUr  aabdued  Egypu  (Maiaham,  Canon.  Ctanm  p.  »*J63.  *«Jt 
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eommanity^  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  mafftstrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of  the 
time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mabomet,  seventeen  bunared  battle8(36^ 
are  reconled  by  tradition  ;  hostility  was  imbittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil 
faction ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud  was  sgfficient  to 
rekindle  the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes.  In 
private  life,  eveiy  man,  at  least  eveiy  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour,  which  weighs  the  insult  rather 
than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs  *  the 
honour  of  tlieir  women,  and  of  their  beards^  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  indecent 
action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender, 
and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expect  whole  months  and  ;^ears 
the  opportunity  of  revengf.  A  rnie  or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar  to 
the  Barbarians  of  eveiy  age ;  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands,  the  law  of 
retaliation.  The  reBiied  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even  tlie  head  of  tlie 
murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty 
to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injured. 
If  he  falls  bj  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of 
reprisals,  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated ;  the 
individuals  of  either  famiw  leaa  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years 
may  sometimes  elapse  before  the  account  of  vengeance  oe  finally  settled.(37) 
This  sanguinaiy  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness,  has  been  moderated, 
however,  oy  the  maxims  of  honour,  wiiich  require  in  every  pnvate  encounter 
some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and  weapons.  An  annual 
festival  of  two,  peroaps  of  four,  montns,  was  observed  by  thef  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  during  which  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  htistility ;  and  this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive 
of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare.(38) 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revei^e  was  attempered  by  the  milder  influence 
of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world  :  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind : 
and  the  annual  caravans  imported  the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness 
into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may  be  the  pedi- 
gree  of  tlie  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with 
the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean  toneues ;  the  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  markea  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;^39)  but  each  a(\er  their  own, 
alh>wed  a  just  .preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of  Mecca.  In 
Arabia  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection  of  laik^uage  outstripped  the  refine- 
ment of  manners;  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the  iourscore  names  of  honey, 
the  two  hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a 
sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionaiy  was  intrusted  to  the  memunr  of 
an  illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homeriles  were  inscribed  with  an 
obsolete  and  mysterious  character ;  but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  recent 
invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  aAer  the 
birth  of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were 
unknown  to  the  freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but  their  penetration  was 

(36)  Or,  ftDoordlng  to  another  acooont,  1900  (d*Herbelol.  BibllothAqoe  OrlenUtle,  p.  72):  the  two  hbfco- 
riam  who  wrote  of  the  ^mm  al  Jink,  ttie  battles  of  the  Arabii,  lived  In  the  Izih  and  zth  eenturiee.  The 
fkmoua  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  waa  oecaatoned  by  two  hones,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  In  a  pn- 
verb.    (Piicoek,  Specimen,  p.  48.) 

(37)  The  niodero  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  iffvence  of  murder,  are  described  by  Niebnhr 
(Defcription,  p.  90—3!).  The  harsher  Ibatures  of  antiquity  may  be  traced  in  toe  Koran,  c.  S,  p.  90,  c.  17, 
p.  930,  with  Sale*s  Ohservatlnns. 

(38)  Pmcoplus  (de  Belt.  Ferric.  I.  i.  e.  IS.)  places  the  tve  holy  months  about  the  saromer  solstlee. 
The  Arabians  cnnsscrate  /esr  months  of  the  year— the  Aral,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth ;  and  pre* 
tend,  tliat  in  a  loni  serivs  of  afes  the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  or  six  times  (Sale's  Preliminary  IHs- 
eourse.  p.  147— UO,  and  Notes  on  Uie  Ixth  chapter  of  liie  Koran,  p.  IM,  Ike  Casiri,  BibUoL  Hispano. 
Arabica,  torn.  11.  p.  90, 91). 

(39)  Arrian  in  the  secnnd  century,  remarlcs  (in  Fertpin  Marls  ErythrsI,  p.  19,)  the  partial  or  total  dif* 
Arence  of  Uie  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  lnnfua<e  and  leuers  are  copiously  treatMl  by  Pocock  (Speci- 
men, p.  UO— IM).  Caidrl  (BiblinL  Mispnno- Arabtca,  tfim.  I.  p.  1. 83. 909,  torn.  li.  p.  99,  Jbc)  and  NieMr 

0aRriplioiidtl'AnUe,p.79-W).    1  pass  sUghUy;!  am  noi  fond  oriepaatlng  words  Oka  spinot 
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nharp,  th«ir  fancy  luxurianty  their  wit  strong  and  9enteDtiou8,(40)  and  theirnoR 
elal)ora(e  com posi lions  were  addressed  with  eneigy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated  bj  the 
appiausejof  his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  solemn  banquet  was  prepared, 
and  a  cliorus  of  women,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of 
their  nuptials,  sung  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbamls  the  felicitV  ol 
their  native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate  their  rights; 
that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  nsnewiu  The  distant  oi 
hostile  trihes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  alwlished  bj  tbe  fanalicisiii 
of  the  first  Moslems ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to  refine 
and  harmonise  the  Barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  czchaiiR^ 
not  onlv  of  com  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prise  was  &- 
puled  by  the  cenerous  emulation  of  the  bards ;  the  victorious  peHbrmance  wai 
deposited  in  Uie  archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own 
language,  the  seven  original  poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.r41 )  The  Arabian  poets  were  the  historian 
and  moralists  of  the  afe ;  and  if  they  sympathized  with  tbe  pr^udices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  tne  virtues,  of  their  countiymen.  The  indissoluble  unioD 
of  generosity  and  valour  was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song ;  and  when  they 
pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  ailifined,  in  "bt 
oittemess  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  lo 
deny .(42)  The  same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abraham  and  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ierocioos 
Bedoweens,  the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiiy  or  hesitatioi^  the 
stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour,  and  to  enter  their  lent  His 
treatment  is  kind  and  respectful ;  he  shares  the  wealth  or  tbe  wwertT  of  his 
host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  bis  way,  witn  thanks,  with 
biessiitt^,  and  perhaps  wiih  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  urn  mote  largely 
expanCKd  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  tbe  heroic  acts  that  could 
deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have  sur(>a6sed  the  narrow  measure  of  dis- 
cretion and  experience.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citisens  ot 
Mecca,  was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  gencsosity ;  and  a  successive  applicatioo 
was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  triaL  Abdailab, 
the  son  of  Abbas,  had  undertaken  a  distant  joomey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup 
when  he  beard  tbe  voice  of  a  suppliant,  ^  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  ot 
God,  I  am  a  traveller  and  in  distress."  He  instantly  dismounted  to  present  the 
pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the  gilt  of  an 
honoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed  tbe  second  suppliant  that  hii 
master  was  asleep ;  but  he  immediately  added,  '*  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  (it  Is  all  we'have  in  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  <Mder,  that 
will  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave :"  the  master,  as  soon  as  be  awoke, 
praised  and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  fay 
respecting  his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty.  Thie  third  oT  these  heroes, 
the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  slaves.  "  Alas !"  he  replied,  **  my  coffers  are  empty !  but 
these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them.'^  At  these  words,  psMiin^ 
away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the  wall  with  his  staff.  The  character  ol 
Hatem  is  tne  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue  ;(43)  he  was  brave  and  liberal, 
an  eloquent  poet  and  a  successful  robber :  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  bis  hos- 

(40)  A  fkmillar  tale  in  yoUalre's  Zadig  (I«  Cbien  M  le  ClMTtl)  It  relalad,  to  prova  the  naloTal  ttgMitr 
of  the  Arabs  (d'Ht*rbeloL  BIblioL  Orient. p.  190,  ISI.  Gacnier,  Vie  de  Mahnoiet,  lorn.  I.  p.  S7— 16>;  M 
d'Arrteox.  or  rather  La  Roque  (Voyaae  die  Paleattne,  p.  OsL)  dtnlea  tbe  boaticd  Miperioriijr  of  tbe  Bfd» 
weena.  The  one  hundrad  and  alxtjr-nine  aeotcnccs  oC  AU  ittanalaied  by  Oek^f  ,  iMHkm,  1718k)  *flM  ■ 
)u«t  and  fkTourable  apeclmen  of  Arabian  irit* 

(41)  Poeoek  (Specimen,  a.  158-161,)  and  Casiri  (BibUoL  Hlapano-Arabica,  urn.  I.  p.  48.  84,  fcc  411, 
torn.  ii.  p.  17,  Ax.)  apeak  of  the  Arabian  poeta  before  Mahomet ;  the  aeveii  poems  of  the  Caaba  have  kea 
paMlabed  ia  Enfliah  by  Sir  William  Jonea ;  but  hie  honourable  mlarion  in  India  baa  deprived  uaaT  kia 
«fwn  notes,  Ikr  more  inieresUnf  than  tbe  obseure  and  obsolete  teit. 

(4S)  0al«?*s  Preltmlnarr  Diaeoufae,  p.  99,  30. 

(4S)  l»*tlaikaloc,  Mbttsc  Octott.  p.  458.    Oafntor,  Via  da  Mabonel,  torn.  W  fw  U8.    Oil*  od 
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pitabte  feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  sufypliant  enemf  ,  he  restored  bctth  th« 
captives  and  the  spoil.  The  freedom  of  his  coitntiymen  disdained  the  laws  oi 
justice :  they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and  benevolence 
The  religion  of  the  Arabs,(44)  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  a  primitive  and  sf>ecious  mode  of 
superstition.  «The  bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  th^  visible  image  of  a 
Deity ;  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar, 
eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space :  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these 
solid  globes  that  seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their 
motions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  their  real  or 
imaginary  influence  encoura^s  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
are  the  ooject  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated 
at  Babylon :  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament  and  a  naked 
plain,  in  tneir  nocturnal  marches,  thej^  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars : 
their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  station  were  mmiliar  to  the  curiosity  and 
devotion  of  the  Bedoween ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in 
twenty-eight  parts  the  2odiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constellations  who 
refreshed,  with  salotaiy  rains,  the  thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  hea* 
Tenljr  orbs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere ;  ami  some  meta* 
physical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
resurrection  of  bodies :  a  camel  was  led  to  perish  on  the  grave,  that  he  miffht 
save  his  master  in  another  lite ;  and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  iiDplies 
that  they  were  still  endowed  with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant, 
and  I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  Barbarians ;  of  the  local 
deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  iheir  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes 
or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior,  created 
and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  the  nation,  in 
every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  (he  language  of  Mecca.  The 
^nuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  ascendsJ)eyond  the  Chrislkn  era :  in  describing 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus(45)  has  remarked 
between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabasans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior 
sanctitv  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians :  (he  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  belore  the  time  of  Mai^o- 
met.(46)  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffirce  for  the  worship  of  the  savages, 
but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East  have  been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  model. (47)  A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba ; 
a  square  chapel,  twent^-iour  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty-seven 
high :  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the  light :  the  double  roof  is  supported  by 
three  pillars  of  wood;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  rain-water,  and  the 
Zemzem'well  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.    The  tribe  of 

Hemas  (Poeoek,  Speoimen,  p.  43. 46. 4B,)  were  Ifkewlie  eoneplenmH  for  their  ttbenrfhy :  and  Uie  totter 
Ifl  elegantly  praiaed  by  an  Arabian  poet ;  *•  Videbia  earn  earn  acoeMeito  ezttltaniem,  ae  ci  darea  Uli  quod 
ab  Itio  mile.*'* 

(44)  Whauiver  can  now  be  known  of  Cbe  Idolatry  of  the  aneknt  AraUanai  may  be  (band  In  Poeoek 
rSpeclinen,  p.  8»— ISS.  163, 164).  Hie  profunnd  enidliion  Is  more  dearly  and  ooncloelT  Interpreted  by  8al# 
(Preliminary  Diaeoatae,  p.  14-S4),  and  Aflemannl  (BlbHol.  OrlenL  tool.  iv.  p.  SSfr-^)  bm  added  aom* 
Taluable  remarks. 

(45)  Icpov  oyiwfvrov  iSporat  Ttii»iitvor  em  wavruv  JipaBttf  mpiTfvnpov  (Dlodor.  Steal,  ton.  1. 1.  itt. 
p.  31 1).  The  character  and  position  are  ao  eorrecUy  appcMlte,  tbat  I  am  anrprind  how  tbia  eurloua  pna- 
Sage  ihould  hare  been  read  without  notice  or  application.  Yet  tMa  fiunoaa  temple  bad  been  overlooked 
by  Acatbarcides  (de  Marl  Rubra,  p.  58,  In  HadMMi,  torn,  i.),  whom  Dlodonia  oopiea  In  tbe  rest  of  the 
deacrlpUon.  Waa  Uie  Sicilian  more  knowing  tiian  Uie  Bgypilattl  Or  was  ibe  Caaba  balk  between  Uie 
yean  of  Rome  650  and  746,  the  dates  of  their  reapeed  ve  hlaioriea  1  (Dod  well,  In  Dlasert.  ad  torn.  I.  Hod- 
•on,  p.  7S.    Fabricius,  BiblioL  Onee.  tom.  li.  p.  770). 

(4$  PocoGk,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  deaUi  of  IfalMAiet  we  aacend  to  68,  from  hia  bIrUi  to  1», 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Teit  or  euruin,  whleb  la  now  of  sUk  and  gold,  waa  no  more  tban  a 
piece  of  Bi{ypiiaii  linen  (Abnifeda,  In  VlL  Mohammed,  e.  6,  p.  14). 

(47)  The  original  plan  of  the  Caalm  (which  Is  servilely  eopled  In  Sate,  the  .Untveraal  HMory,  Jbc.)  waa 
a  Turktoh  draught,  which  Reland  (de  Reilglone  Mohamniedio&,  p.  113->133,)  baa  eorrected  and  explained 
from  the  best  authorities.  For  the  description  and  legend  of  tbe  Caaba,  consult  Poeoek  (Specimen,  p.  115 
>139),  the  Bibliotl}«aue  Orientate  of  d'Herbetec  (Cteo**,  HMgitt  Zmitm,  fcc)  and  Sato  (PraUminafy 
Oiaeourse,  p.  114—139). 

^oL.  IlL-B  b 
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Koreiab,  hy  fraud  or  force»  had  aoauired  the  cuHtody  of  the  Caaba  :  fbe  i 

dotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal  detcenta  to  the  grandfather  of  Maho- 
met ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites  from  whence  he  soninir,  was  the  niost 
respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  country. (48)  The  precincU  of 
Mecea  enjoyed  the  rights  of  sanctuary ;  and  in  the  last  roonthof  each  year,  the 
city  and  the  temple  Were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrinis»  who  presented 
their  vows  and  oiSerinn  in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  %vhich  are  now 
accomplished  by  the  faithful  Mussulman,  were  invented  and  ]>raclised  by  the 
superstition  of  tne  idolaters.  At  an  awful  dbtance  they  cast  away  their  gar- 
ments :  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the 
black  stone :  seven  times  they  visited  and  adored  the  ac^acent  mountains :  seven 
times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina ;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the 
burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either  found 
or  introduced  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  w<Kship:  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  ante* 
k>pes;  and  most  conspicuous  was  th^  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  io 
his  hand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbob 
of  profane  divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts :  the 
devotion  of  the  ruder  aj^s  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of 
the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone(49)  of 
Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From 
Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  universally  prevailed ;  and  the  votary 
has  expressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  lite  of  a  man(50) 
is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity :  tbe^  altais  of 
Phcenicia  ana  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthace,  have  been  polluted  with  human 
gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tuiy,  a  boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians  ;{fii)  and  a 
royal  captive  was  piously  slaughterea  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the  ally 
and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian. (5t)  A  parent  who  drags  bis  aon  to  tlie 
altar,  eshibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort  of  fanaticism  i  the  deed,  or 
the  intention,  was  sanctibed  by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes :  and  the  father 
of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  nish  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  camels,  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs,  Dke 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine's  flesh  ;(53)  they 
circumcised(S4)  their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty :  the  same  customs,  with- 
out the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  silendy  transmitted  to 


(jB)  Com,  tiM  flfUi  uicator  of  MahooMC,  must  bave  OMrped  the  Ca«bft,  A.D.I40;  bo 
Alftraitljrtold  by  Juuiabl  (GMBl«r,  Via  de  Mabonei,  ton.  1.  p.  6S-600  and  by  Abnlfate  (In 
•••!>.")•.  ....  ,_  


MS) 

Preeoe,  to  raaownwria  McraS  nnd'praOiBe^aaiiqurty.  "Em^  Flvp.  EYMgd.TTpL'sr^ 
duMMi.  Chron.  p.  54— M, 

(W)  TtetwohonMmbiaeiaor  A^M6^ra  and  IlMMtom«,w«  aoeiinlely  dl«aiSBd  byilM 

Bir  John  Maiabam  (Canoo.  Chroii.liriS-l&  aoi-SM).    Banchoniatho  dorivea  Uie  llMBaiciaii  • 

f^  ^^^^^  ^  Cbnmua;  bul  wo  an  IgaorwU  wheUief  Cbitmus  Uf«d  bofora  or  aAer  AbnhH^w 
Indeed  vrheUier  he  lived  at  all.  ' 

(51)  W  mc  amfw  9mia  iSmv,  la  iho  rapioach  of  Porpbynr ;  bat  be  Itkewlae  inpatea  to  Ow  Komm 
theMiMtaib«oiucu«oinjWhkb,A.U.C.6ff7,hadboenfln^  DunMBlba,  Dnomai  al  Gen- 

dal,l8aocleedbyPloteiny(Tabul.p.S7.    Arabia,  p.  9-99.)  and  AbiUfeda  (p.  57) ;  and  may  be  flNnd  ta 
d'AnvUle'emapa,  in  the  odd^eMct  between  Cbatbarand^kdmor. 

(58)  Proooplus  (do  ML  Penioo,  L  L  e.  9B),  Bvai rius  (1.  vl.  c  91),  and  Pboock  (Bpecliiien,  n.  U  «J 
attettthehumanaacrUloeeof  tbeArabelntheelniioenUiry.  The  dancer  and  eacape  of  AbdaOah,  li  a 
tradition  rather  than  a  Act.    Gagnler,  Vie  de  Mabonet,  torn.  i.  p.  89-81 

(S3)  BulUla  cwnlbua  afartineat,  aaya  SoUana  (Polyhiitor.  c  S3),  who  oopiee  Pllny  0- »««.  e.  OB.)  in  Ibt 

Mnuoge  rappoelUon,  that  bop  cannot  Uve  in  Arabia.    The  Egyptlam  were  aaaated  hr  a  natnnl  orf 

Mperaihloua  horror  for  Uiat  andean  beaot  (Maraham,  Canon,  p.  905).    The  old  Ambiana  likewiK  prae- 

tjMd,  wMt  cmtmm,  the  rite  of  abluUon  (HerodoL  1.  i.  c.  80),  which  ie  laoctified  by  Uie  M ahooMiaa  law 
-^_.  .  «  ^.     ^.^ „..._.-. .        ^^^^ 
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lietr  posterity  and  proselrles.  It  has  been  sac^aciously  conjectured,  that  the 
artful  legislator  indulg:ed  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  bis  countrymen.  It  is  more 
simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  with- 
out foreseeing  that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become 
useless  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free :  the  adjacent  kins^doms  were  shaken  by  the  storms  of  con- 
quest and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they 
might  profess  what  they  thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  tUe  Jews  and  Christians,  were  dissemi- 
nated from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
Sabianism  was  diflused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans(55)  and  the 
arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the  observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the 
priests  and  astronomers  of  BabyIon(56)  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and 
providence.  They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  aif^ls  who  directed  the  course 
of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the  earth.  The 
attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were 
represented  by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day ;  and  the 
temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimaee.(57;  But  the 
flexiole  genius  of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in 
the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular 
agreement  with  their  Jewish  captives ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of 
Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Polytbeists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of 
Bassora.(58)  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians ;  but 
the  injunes  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander;  Persia 
groaned  above  five  hundred  years  unckr  a  loreign  yoke ;  and  the  purest  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  of  iooiatiy,  and  breathed  with 
their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  desert. (59)  Seven  hundred  years  before 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia :  and  a  far  greater  mul- 
titude was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian. 
The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  oower:  they  erected  synagogues 
in  the  cities  and  castles  in  the  wilderness,  ana  their  Gentile  converts  were  con- 
founded with  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 
of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful: the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign;  the  sects  whom  they 
oppressed  Mccessively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  tlie 
Marciouites  and  the  Manichseans  dispersed  ibeir  fatUcutic  opinions  and  apociy- 
phal  ^pels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Gassan, 
were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.(60) 
The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect 


(S5)  Diodonu  mealiM  (torn.  t.  L  U.  p.  ltt->145,)  iMi  eait  on  tbdr  reilgloa  die  eniiMii  bat  Mperfldsl 
gtaoce  of  a  GracAc.  Their  ■etronomy  woald  be  (kr  more  velueUe:  Uiev  bad  looked  tivonfh  the  telo- 
•copeoT  reaeoDv  etaee  Umj  could  doubt  wbeiberilie  eun  were  ia  theaamberoftlie  plaaeu  ororthefixef 


(58)  flhnplictaf  (who  quolee  Porphynr,)  de  Oolo,  L  U.  oon.  zlvl.  p.  IS3,  Ihi.  IS,  apod  M aiahanh  Caimi. 
Chroa.p.474,  whodoobisthefMtfbeeaaeeitleadfeitetobleiyilenM.  The  earlleM  dale  of  the  Cbal 
dean  obpvrvatkme  Is  the  fear  SSM  bdbie  Cbrlet.  AAer  the  eoouueet  of  Babjrlon  bjr  Alexander,  tbef 
were  oommanicatad,  at  the  requeet  of  Arlelode,  to  the  ailroooBMr  Htpparehne.  Whata  oMtfeat  ia  the 
annftlenfedenoe! 

(57)  Poeoek  (Speelmen,  p.  139^146),  Hottinfer  (Hiet  Orientate,  p.  iat~«0),  Hyde  (de  Bellglone  Vol 
Perearum,  p.  IS4.  ISS,  Ifcc).  d*Herbeiot  ( Ai*t,  p.  7S5, 798.)  and  Sato  (Prellailnaiy  Dliooaree,  p.  14,  IS,) 


Hottinfer  (Hiet  Orientate,  p.  18t~«0),  Hyd 
;  (Se*t,  p.  7S5, 798.)  and  Sato  (PrelloilnaiT  1 
r;  and  Um  laet  of  ttaeM  writers  eonfoQMhi  I 


rather  eiehe  than  fvaUfV  dnr  cnrkwlty ;  and  Um  laet  of  ttaeM  writers  eonfoaaib  flebiaatam 
primhire  ralMoo  of  tiie  Arabe. 

(98)  D* Aarllfe  (rBuphratee  de  te  Tlgre,  p.  130-147,)  will  flz  ttie  poeitkm  of  theM  amMgoooe  Obrie- 
dane;  Aeeemanaue  (BiMlot.  Orient  ton.  iv.  p.  807—814.)  may  explain  dieir  leneie.  But  h  to  a  f>Mppefr 
tuk  to  a§eertaln  the  creed  of  an  Ignorant  people,  afraid  and  a«hained  to  dlieloee  their  eecret  tradlttone.* 

(50)  The  Magi  weie  dxed  In  die  prorince  of  Bahrein  (Gagnter,  Vie  de  Mahooet,  tooi.  Si.  p.  114),  and 
Bintled  widi  die  oM  Arabiana.    Pocnck,  Spedmen,  p.  148-150. 

(80)  The  state  of  die  Jews  and  ChriMlans  In  Arabia  Is  deserlbed  by  Poeoek  firom  flhareslanl.  ke. 


die  creed  of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  a«hamed  to  dlseloee  thei 
i  weie  dxed  in  the  prorince  of  Bahrein  (Gagnter,  Vie  de  Mahooet, 
B  oM  Arabians.    Pocnck,  Spedmen,  p.  148-150. 
v»»;  M  .«>  i.f.e  of  die  Jews  and  Chri^lans  In  Arabia  Is  deserlbed  by  Poeoek  fVu«  ».».«««...  m^ 
(Spedmen,  p.  80.  134,  dic).  Hoidnger  (HIsL  Orient  p.  SIO-336),  d*Herbek>t  (Bibiiot  Orient  p^  474— 
478).  Rasnafe  (HIrt.  dee  Jai&,  teat  ▼!!.  p.  ISS,  toai.  Till  p.  »0,)  and  Sale,  (PreHminary  Dieeoons,  p. », 
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o«  lO  compose  his  private  religion  :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  bis  hoine  wai 
mingled  with  the^ublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A  fundameotet 
article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers;  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  God,  vi'ho  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  who  has  often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his 
angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  erace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasorable 
miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs  acknowledfiped 
bis  power,  though  they  neglected  his  worship  ;(61)  and  it  was  babit  rather 
than  conviction  toat  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  Tbe  Jews 
and  Christians  were  tbe  peoole  of  the  book ;  the  Bible  was  already  translated 
into  the  Arabic  language,(68;  and  the  volume  of  tbe  Old  Testament  was  ac* 
cppted  by  tbe  concord  of  these  implacable  enemies.  In  the  stoiy  of  tbe  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation. 
Thev  applauded  tbe  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue 
of  Abranam  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man, 
and  imbibed,  with  equal  credulity,  the  prodigies  of  tbe  holy  text,  and  the  dreams 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

I  A.  D.  669— 609.J  The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilfij 
uniny  of  the  Christians,f  63)  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  the  merit  of  fbeir 
adversary.  His  descent  from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable ;  but  if 
the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree(64)  are  dark  and  doubtful,  be  could  produce 
many  venerations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  tbe  tribe  of 
Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  tbe  princti 
of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  tbe  Caaba.  The  grand/aiber  of 
Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous 
citizen,  who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce. 
Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  by  the 
courage  of  the  son.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  tbe  Christian 
princes  of  Albyssinia :  their  vassal  Abrahab  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge 
tbe  honour  ot  the  cross ;  and  tbe  holy  city  was  mvested  b^  a  train  of  elephants 
and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed ;  and  m  tbe  first  audience, 
the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  tbe  restitution  of  bis  cattle.  **  And 
why,"  said  Abrahab,  "  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of 
fOMi  temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  the 
mtrepid  chiefl  **  the  cattle  is  mj  own :  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  thg^ 
will  defend  their  bouse  from  mjury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  tbe  valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat ; 
their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who 
showered  down  stones  on  tbe  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance  was 
long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  elephant.(65)    The  gloiy  of  Abdol 

(61)  In  tbelr  offering!  it  w&i  n  mailm  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of  the  Mot,  not  a  more  ] 

more  Irriuble  patron  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  108,  KXh. 

(SB)  Our  Tcratona  now  extant,  wbeUier  Jewidi  or  CbrUUanf  appear  more  recent  than  the  K 

B  eztelence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly  Inferred^  1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  die  wfm- 


a  onore  Irriuble  pauon  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  108, 109^, 
rTeratonan 

.        _       iing  the  Hebrew  leewn  bv  „      .^  _         .  ,  _ 

the  analogy  of  the  Armenian^  Peralan,  Binlopic,  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  Ikthers  of  die  fifth 


(SB)  Our  Tcntona  now  extant,  wbeUier  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent  than  the  Koraa;  bac 

le  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly  Inferred.  1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  die  syni- 

gogue,  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  bv  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country.    S.  Fraa 


•enlury,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  ««  the  Barbaric  languages  (Walton,  YttHt- 
fODMna  ad  Biblia  Polyglou  p.  34. 03-417.  Bhnon,  Hist.  CriUque  du  V.  et  du  N.  Tenamcnt,  torn.  i.  p^  19, 
I8J  JW-9W.  903.  aoiS,  906,  torn.  Iv.  p.  906). 

(03)  ta  eo  oonvenlunt  omnes,  at  plehelo  vilique  genere  ortum,  ftt,  (Bottlnger,  WA.  Orient  pi  138}. 
Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  or  tbe  Greeks,  and  the  fkiher  of  many  a  lie,  cohl^ssea  that  Mahomet 
was  of  the  moe  of  Ismael  or  atat  ymmra  tm  ^uXm  (Chronograph,  p.  S77). 

((M)  Abulfeda  (hi  Viu  Mohammed,  c  1, 9,)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  95-«70  docribe  the 
popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet  At  Mecca,  T  would  not  dispute  its  authentktiy ;  al  Lao* 
aanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  Thai  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  8500  years,  they  rechea 
thirty,  Instead  of  sevemv-five  nnerations.  3.  T*«U  the  modern  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of  their  hteory 
and  careless  of  their  pedigree  (voyage  d*Arvieux,  p.  ]00. 103). 

(65)  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  chapter  of  the  Koran ;  and  Gagnier  Qa 
Prsfct  ad  Vit  Moham.  p.  18,  he.)  has  translated  the  historical  nnrrative  of  Abulftda,  which  aiav  bs 
Illustrated  fW>m  d*Herbelot  (Bibllot  Orientate,  p.  12),  and  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  fA).  Pridcaux  (IJfe  of 
Mahomet,  p.  48,)  calls  it  a  lie  of  ih«  coinaee  or  Mahomet :  but  Bale  (Koran,  p.  SOI— 503),who  is  half  a 
Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  o~f  the  Doctor  for  believing  the  miracle*  of  the  Delphic  Apoiia. 
MaraccI  (Alcoran,  tom.  1.  part  ii.  p.  14.  torn.  ii.  p.  823,)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devU,  and  extim^  fism 
the  Mahometans  tbe  eunfeasion,  that  God  would  uul  have  defended  against  the  Chilstiaos  the  idols  eflht 
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Motalleb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happioeBS,  his  life  was  pniionged  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six  daughters 
and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Ahdaliah  was  the  most  beautil'ul  and 
modest  of  the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  6r8t  night,  when  he  consummated  his 
marriage  with  Amina,*oT  the  noble  race  of  the  Zanrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are 
said  to  have  expired  of  jealousv  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly 
Mohammed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,f66)  whose  victoij  would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion 
of  the  Christians.  In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  hia 
mother,  and  his  grandfather ;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous ;  and  in  the 
division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and 
an  Ethiopian  maid-servant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu 
Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  hit 
youth ;  in  his  twenty-fif\h  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich 
and  noble  widow  ot  Mecca,  .who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of 
her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage  contraction  the  simple  si  vie  of  antiquity, 
xecites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cadijah ;  describes  biro  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces 
of  eold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  suoplied  by  the  liberality  of  hi^ 
uncTe.(67)  By  this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  oi 
his  ancestors;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  bis  domestic  virtues, 
till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,(68)  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet,  and 
proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet(69)  was  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gil\  which  is  seldom  despised,  except 
by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused,  before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged 
on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They  applauded 
his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious 
smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the 
soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious 
politeness  of  his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful  was 
dignified  by  his  condescension  and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca 
the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  ot  his  views ;  and  the  habiti 
of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship  or  universal  benevolence. 
His  memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagina- 
tion sublime,  his  juds^ment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage 
both  of  thought  and  action ;  and.  although  bis  designs  might  ^dually  expand 
with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  be  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears 
the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was  edu- 
cated in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of 

(66)  The  nfeit  eras  of  Abillfeda  (In  Vlt.  e.  I.  p.  8),  of  Alexander,  or  the  Greeka,  888,  of  BochC 
N-  ler,  or  Nabonaaier.  1316,  equally  lead  ui  to  the  year  560.  Tlie  old  Arabian  calendar  ii  um>  dark  and 
uncertain  to  support  tne  Benedictines  (Art  de  verlfler  lee  Dates,  n.  15),  who  from  the  day  of  the  month 
and  week  deduce  a  new  modeofcalculaiton,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  ChrJat 
570,  the  10th  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of  Um  Greeks,  which  la 
assigned  by  Etmactn  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  5,)  and  Abulpharaglus  (Dynast,  p.  101,  and  Errau  Pncock*8 
voiston).  While  we  refine  our  chronology,  it  Is  ponlble  that  the  illiierate  prophet  was  Ignorant  of 
his  own  age.t 

(67)  I  copy  the  honoarable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  (hmlly  and  nephew,  Laus  Dei,  qui  noa  a 
stlrpe  Abrahaml  et  semlne  Ismaells  constltuif,  et  nobis  reglonem  sacram  dedli,  et  nos  Judices  homlniboa  ' 
statuiu  Porro  Mohammed  Alius  Abdoilaht  nepolis  nial  {ntp0»  tmau)  quo  cum  ex  ssqoo  librabitur  e 
Knraldiidis  quisplam  cut  non  prcponderatunis  ert,  bonitaie  et  excellentl,  et  IntellectA  et  gloria  et  acumloo 
eisl  opum  Inops  fuerlt  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiims  sunt  et  depositum  quod  reddi  debet,)  desiderlo 
Chad^ss  filic  Chnwalledl  tenetnr,  et  ilia  vicissim  insius,  auioquid  autem  dulls  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me 
tuspiclam.    Pocock,  Specimen,  e  septlmA  parte  libri  Ebu  Hamduni.  "^ 

(66)  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  e. 
S— 7,)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hnttinger  (HisL  Orient. 
p.  904— S11),  Marncci  (tom.  1.  p.  10-14,)  and  Gagni^r  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  97—134). 

(69)  Abulfeda,  in  VlL  c  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Gagnler,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ill.  p.  973-380:  the  best  tradftlona 
ol  lue  per»on  and  conversatkNi  of  th^  proph^M  ar^  d^rivMl  from  Avesha,  All  and  Abu  Horalra  fGagnler, 
kNtt.  11  ,.  T  Ocliley*s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  U.  p  148;,  sumaiDed  the  faibar  ot  a  cat,  wAo died  m 
mjm  5.  oTtheHegira. 
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Arabia :  and  (be  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  €m 

Practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence, 
[aliomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian :  his  youth  had  never  been  mstmcted  in 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing:  ;(70)  the  comnMxi  ignorance  eiempted  him 
from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  exblence, 
and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which  reflect  to  our  mhid  the  nahids  of 
sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  riew ; 
and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philoaopbical  obeerva- 
tions  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  travdler,{ll)  He  compares  ^ 
nations  and  the  religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persiao 
and  Roman  nionarcnies ;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation,  the  dee^eneracy 
of  the  times;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  inrio- 
cible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiiy 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of 
the  East,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  tbe  hin 
of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  be  was  only  thirteen  years  of  aee  when  he 
accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and  that  bis  duty  compelled  bim  to 
letum  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadi)  ah.  In  these 
hasty  and  suj^rficial  excursions  the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  sonie  objecti 
invisible  to  his  grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast 
on  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  bis  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  langua^  must  have  checked 
his  curiosity;  and  1  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From 
every  region  of  that  solitary  worid,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annoaify 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free  concourse  o£ 
multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Some  useful  strangers  mi^ht  be  tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rkbts  oi 
hospitality;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.(7t^  Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  hut 
solitude  is  the  school  of  genius;  and  ihe  unitbnnity  of  a  work  denotes  the 
hand  of  a  single  artist.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation :  each  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  be  with- 
drew from  the  woHd  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hera, 
three  miles  from  Mecca,(73)  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthosiasai, 
whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mina  of  the  prophet.  The  faith 
which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction.  That  there  is  orlt 

OfTB  God,  AlTD  THAT   MaHOMET   19  THE  APOSTLE  OF  GoO. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologist,  that  while  the  learned  nations  oi 

(70)  ThoM  who  Mlew  Uiat  MalKNDet  could  read  or  write,  are  Ineapable  of  reading  what  i»  wrtdea, 
with  another  pen,  In  the  Snrata,  or  chapieri  of  the  Koran,  vU.  zxix.  zcvL    Theae  texta,  and  the  traditiMi 


of  Uie  Souna,  are  admitted  without  doubt,  bv  AbuiftMla  (in  Viu  c.  vii.)t  Gagnler  (Noc  ad  Abolfed.  p.  1^ 
Pocnck  (Specimen,  p.  151),  Reland  (de  Rellglone  MohammedIcA,  p.  838,)  and  Sale  (Preiiioinary  Mi- 
eourM,  p.4S).    Mr.  White,  almoet  alone,  denies  the  Ignorance,  to  accaae  the  impoature,  of  Uie  pmpiwL 

""    *    '  "ifbctory.    Two  short  trading  Journey*  to  thA  r  '      '"    *  ^ 

e  fo  rare  among  the  eitizraa  of  Mecca :  it  wai 

»uld  have  dropped  the  mask;  nor  can  any  com 

The  Utt$r0d  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  tho 

life,  Uie  aru  or  reading  and  writing;  and  bis 


His  arcuments  are  fkr  from  raliafbclory.  Two  short  trading  Journeys  to  thA  fain  of  Syria,  were  tmnif 
not  sufflciont  to  infuse  a  acience  so  rare  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca :  it  was  not  in  the  cool  defiberaa 
act  of  a  treaty  that  Mahomet  would  have  dropped  the  mask;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  fron  the 
words  of  disease  and  delirium.  The  Utt$r0d  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  the  prophedc  character,  asail 
have  often  exercised  in  private  life,  Uie  arU  or  reading  and  writing;  and  bis  Srst  eonvetts  of  bis  owa 
Aimlly,  would  hare  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalouB  hypocrisy.  (Whlte*a  SenBoaa,pL 
903,904.    Notes,p.xxrl-xxxvifl.) 

(71)  The  Count  de  Boulalnvillion  (Vie  do  Mahomed,  p.  909-088,)  leads  his  Arabian  pupR,  like  ito 
Telemachtts  of  Penelon,  or  the  Crros  of  Ramsay.    His  Journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  Is  probabhr  a  flD> 
''  1  or  his  ezclamailon,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  das  hommes.**    liw  ti 


a 


tion  ;  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  ezclamailon,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  das  hommes.** 
"  irrlan  Journeys  are  ezpraased  by  ahntst  all  tbe  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometaoi  and  ChristSaiu  (Cag- 
jer  ad  Abulfed.  p.  10). 

(73)  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  panoe  the  fhbles  or  conjectures  which  name  the  airanfns  accused  or  los- 

peeted  by  tbe  infidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  c.  16,  p.  983,  c  35,  p.  907.  with  Salens  Remarks.    Prideanz's  IM 

of  Mahomet,  p.  99-97.    Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abuifbd.  p.  11. 74.    Maracet,  ton,  ii.  p.  400).    Even  Pridcaai 

Imt  obsenred  that  the  transaction  m^ist  hare  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  In  the  heart  of  Arabia. 

(73)  Abulfbda  in  Vlt.  c.  7,  p.  15,  Gagnier,  torn.  i.  p.  133. 135.    The  situation  of  mount  Hera  is  ramarkoi 

aAbttllbda  (Geograph.  Arab.  p.  4).    Yet  Mahomet  bad  nerer.read  of  the  cave  of  Eseria,  ubi 
■M  aoMtituiba*  amies,  cf  tbe  Td*an  mount,  where  Minos  coaversad  with  Joira  Ifcc. 
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antiquity  weve  deluded  by  the  fables  of  pdlvtheisin,  their  simple  ancestors  o( 
Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  mora! 
attributes  of  Jehovah  mar  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  i^«fium 
virtue:. his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed;  but  each  page  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power:  the  unity  of  his 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law  :  and  his  sanctuary  was  never 
defiled  by  an^  visible  imaee  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the 
iple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  an  * 
spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue :  and  the  authority 


aehled  by  an^  visible  imaee  ol  tbe  invisible  essence.  After  tbe  ruin  ot  tbe 
temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by 
the  spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue :  and  the  authority  of  Mahomet  will 
not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored 
Em  as  the  son  of  God.(74')  But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a 
people ;  and  the  religions  ot  t' 

r; 


people ;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty^  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
>rophet,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God. 
n  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest  and  auoacious :  tbe 
Sabians  are  pooriy  excused  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelli- 
gence in  their  celestial  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of 
the  two  principles  betrays  tbe  imperfection  of  the  conaueror.  The  Christians  of 
the  seventh  centifty  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism ;  their 
public  and  private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  disgraced 
the  temples  of  the  Elast :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  was  damned  by  a  cloud 
of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  veneration ;  and  the 
Colljrriaian  heretics,  who  flourished  in  the  fniitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  tbe 
Villain  Mary  with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess.(7S)  The  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine 
unity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  trans- 
form tbe  man  Jesus  into  tbe  substance  of  the  Son  of  God  :(76)  an  orthodox 
commentaiy  will  satisfj^  only  a  believing  mind:  intemperate  curiosity  and 
zeal  had  tons  the  veif  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  each  of  the  oriental  sects 
was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  gbrious  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God.  The 
prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets, 
on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  bom  must 
die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish.(77)  In  tbe  Author  of 
the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal 
being,  without  form  or  place,  witliout  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  necessity  of  bis  own  nature,  and  deriving  from 
himself  all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus 
announced  in  the  language  of  the  pro|3bet,(78^  are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples, 
and  defined  with  metaphysical  precision  by  tne  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A 
philosophic  tbeist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahocnetans  :(79) 
a  creea  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  present  faculties.    What  object  remains 

(74)  Kormn,  e.  S,  p.  ISX  Al  Beidawl,  and  Um  oOmt  coaunenlaton  qoolad  br  Ctale,  adbara  lo  Um 
tlimrm ;  ball  do  not  nndenuiMl  that  it  Is  eotoured  bf  Um  moM  obKure  or  ■bronf  trMUlkw  of  iht  Tal- 
miidMs. 

(75)  UohlBfor,  Hlrt.  Orirnil.  p.  89S— S88.  The  CoHyrfdlan  hermf  wm  cMrrM  from  Tbraoa  to  Anbla 
hf  Moie  womeii,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  Uie  uXKvpis,  or  cake,  whieli  thcyoflbied  to  the 
goddeas.  Thia  example,  that  of  Beryllua,  btabop  of  Boetra  (Euaeb.  HliL  EeeMa.  L  tL  c  33),  and  aevaral 
others,  may  exeuae  the  reproach,  AraMa  hcresem  feraz. 

(7B)  Tbe  three  foda  tn  the  Koran  (e.  4,  p.  81,  e.  5,  p.  83.)  an  ohrlooalT  directed  acalnit  oar  CMIwllo 
myaiery ;  but  the  Arabic  eommeoiaion  underaiaiid  them  or  tbe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Vlrffn  Mary,  a 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  aa  It  to  lald,  by  aoroe  Barbarlana  at  the  eoaneil  of  Nice  (Baiyeh.  AanaL 
torn.  I.  p.  440).  Bat  ttm  existence  of  Uie  MarimnUet  is  dented  by  Uie  candid  Beausobra  (Hist,  de  Maa^ 
ahelame,  torn.  I.  p.  S39):  and  he  derires  the  mistake  fb«B  Uie  word  R»umIL  the  Holy  Ghost,  whkh  hi 
aome  oriental  lonfuea  Is  of  Uw  fembUne  gender,  and  if  figuratlTely  sqried  the  mother  of  ChiM  in  the 
■aapel  of  the  Naaarenca. 

^77)  This  train  of  Uioofht  Is  nhlloaophlcally  ezemplifled  In  the  chancier  of  Abraham,  who  oivoaad  to 
Ohaldea  die  flist  iotroductkNi  of  idolatry  (Konn,  c  d,^p.  106,  d*Herbelot,  BlbHoC  Orient  p.  M). 

(78)  See  Uie  Koran,  partfcalariy  Um  second  (p.  30),  die  fiAy-eevendi  (p.  437),  Uie  llAy«lf bth  (p.  dfl) 

^.^ ^        ilpi  -■    - 


thapian,  which  proclaim  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 

(7v)  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  transiaiMl  by  Pocoek  iDpecimen,  p.  wi*.  mn  »mi,  vwauCTinm. 
the  Saracens,  rol.  II.  p.  IxxxU^xcv.),  Reland  (de  Reliafcin.  Moham.  1. 1.  p.  7—13.)  and  Chaidln  (Yoyai 
M  Pane,  torn.  Iv.  p.  l-^.  The  great  tnith  tiiat  God  la  wlUiottt  sbnllltude,  b  foolishly  crWdaetl 
Maraeei  (AJcoraiL  tool  i.partUi.p  87— 04>  becaoae  he  asadt  man  after  hie  own  taDaga. 
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for  the  fancT»  or  evep  the  undeniUiKiiiiK»  when  we  hare  abstracted  from  IW 

unknown  substance  all  ideaa  of  tinie  and  space*  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sefr 
•ation  and  redection?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  levelalioo  was  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  Mahomet :  b^  proselytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  aie 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Uniiartans;  and  the  danger  of  idolatjy  has  bcea 
prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and 
absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  \>j  the  Mahometans;  and  they 
struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God 
Hi  ill  tl)e  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man;  how  to  explain  the  permissioB 
of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  goodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  allhis  works*  and  his  law  m 
the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  the  practice  ol 
the  other,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  eveiy  a^e: 
the  liberalitjr  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  whxh 
he  claimed  tor  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran.(80)  During  that  period, son.e 
rays  of  prophetic  light  baa  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  ol  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  meastire  of  virtue  and 
grace ;  three  hundred  sod  thirteen  apostles  were  sent  with  a  special  commissiao 
to  recall  (heir  country  from  idolatry  and  vice ;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes 
have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  transcendent 
brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  revelations  of  various 
rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  a bo%e  each 
other;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered 
with  the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  onir  in  the 
apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  :(^Bl\  the  conduct  of  Aoam  had 
not  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  coildren ;  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferbr  and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  oi 
the  synagogue  ;(82)  and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by 
the  i^bians  in  hjs  native  land  of  Chaldea :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses 
and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned;  and  the  remnant  of  the  impired  writings 
was  comprised  m  the  books  d*  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Tlie  miraculous 
story  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;(83)  and  the 
captive  Jews  enjoy  the  secret  revenue  of  imposing  their  own  oelief  oo  the 
nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  dende.  For  the  authority  of  Christianity, 
the  Mahometans  are  taught  b^  the  prophet  to  entertain  high  and  mysterious 
reverence.(84)  «  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God, 
and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
him :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those 
who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.''(85)  The  wonders  of  the  genuine 
and  apocryphal  gospelsf  86)  are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head ;  and  the  Latin 
church  has  not  disdainea  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion(87)  of  his  virgin  mother.    Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal ;  and  at  the  day 

(80)  Kdand,  de  Relig.  Mobam.  1. 1,  p.  17-^17.  8ale*t  Prdlmlnary  Diaonaree.  p.  73-76.  Vovafsc  dt 
ClianUn,  loin.  iw.  p.  88--^,  and  37—47,  for  Um  Penian  addlUon,  "  AU  if  Uw  Vicar  of  God  !**  Vet  ito 
pnictN  number  of  propbeia  ia  not  an  article  of  ftiilh. 

(81)  For  Uie  apocryphal  booka  of  Adam,  we  Fabriclua,  Codex  Pwiideplgraphua  V.  T.  P.  87— 99 ;  of 
Seth,  p.  154— 1S7 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  180—819.  But  the  book  of  Enoch  U  coiisecratisd,  in  lome  mcamie,  bf 
Ike  cnioiaUoo  of  Um  apoeUe  8i.  JfudB ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment  It  alleged  by  SynceUiw  and  Scaiigccf 

(89)  The  aeven  preoepta  of  Voah  are  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chronkiu,  p.  154—180),  whs 
•dopla,  on  ihle  occasion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  Selden. 

(83)  The  arUclea  of  «tfdam,  AWA,  Jlkrakam,  Moses,  &c  in  Uie  Blblioth^ua  of  d*tlerbeiol,  are  gayly 
bedecked  wtUi  Uie  flmciful  legends  of  Um  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  Um  groundwork  of  Scfipittn 
•nd  Um  Talmud.  b  ^ 

(84)  Korao.  c  7,  p.  188.  Sec  c.  10.  p.  173.  Sec.    D*Herbek)t,  p.  647,  Sec 
OH)  KMan,  o.3|p.4U,e.4,n.tNib    U'Heriwioi,  p.  JUW,  ftc 

(86)  Bee  the  fo^Ml  of  Sc  Thomas,  or  of  the  tnfkncy,  In  the  Codex  Apneirpboa  N.T.  of  FabridiM,  wfct 
•oUfcts  the  ▼artouattesUoMmies concerning  it  (p.  188—158).  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier,  and 
In  Arabic  by  Bike,  who  thinks  oar  present  copy  more  recent  than  MahomeL  Yet  his  quoiatioos  aotf 
WiUl  Um  original  about  Um  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  &c.  iSUst,  c  1,  fAdiS, 
Hii».r.3B,p.ig8«]IW,e.46,p.a06.    CslsUsr,  c.  8,  p.  160, 161). 

^47)  11  IS  naraiy  hmted  ha  the  Koran  vc  3,  p.  38),  and  more  clearly  explained  by  the  tradiilon  of  Uii 
Vinnitsa  (Bate*t >taM,  wid  Maracd,  Ima.  U-  P>  liS}.   In  the  xiiUi  century,  the  immannaie  coucep 
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of  judgment^  bis  testimony  wttl  sert»  to  oondtmn  both  the  Jewe,  who  inject 
him  a$  a  prophet,  and  the  ChristiaiM,  w^ho  acUwe  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  bis  feputataon,  and  conspiied  against  bis  lift- ; 
but  their  intention  only  was  guilty»  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  sobirtituted  on 
the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translaled  to  the  seventh  heaven.(6fi) 
Duriii^i^  six  hundred  yean  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvaiion  :  but 
the  Christians  insensibly  foigothoUi  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their  founder ; 
and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church  as  well  as 
tlie  synagogue,  ci*  corniptir^  the  integrity  of  the  sacied  lext.(89)  The  piety 
of  Mx>ses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the. assurance  of  the  future  prophet,  more 
illustrious  than  themselves:  Ihe  evaneelic  promise  of  the  P<irac/«C«,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  ana  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Maho- 
met,(90)  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of  thought  and  language ; 
the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate  without  effect  on  the  ear  of  a 
peasant ;  vet  bow  minute  is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the  word  of  God 
expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal !  The  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incotn- 
patible  with  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their 
genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  character,  more 
humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor ;  the  substance  of  the  Koran,(91) 
according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal ;  subsisting  in 
the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  ot  his 
everlasting  decrees.  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  9ems,.was  brouj^ht 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angsl  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish 
economy  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  roost  important  errands ;  and 
this  trusty  messenger  successively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine 
will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet : 
each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  passion  ;  an^  all 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is 
abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  word  of  God,  and  of 
tiie  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the 
shuulder-bones  of  mutton;  and  the  pages  without  order  or  connexion,  were 
cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by 
his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Heeira ;  and  the  various  editions  of  tbe  Koran^ 
assert  tbe  same  pairaculous  privtfege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  tbe  prophet  rests  the  truth  or  his  mission  on 
the  merit  of  bis  bode,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate 
tbe  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could 

tlon  was  eondemned  by  Bt  Bernard  aa  a  praramptuous  novalty  (Fra.  Paolo,  latoria  del  Coocillo  dl 
Trento,  1. 11.) 

:8d}  dee  toe  Koran,  c.  3,  v.  53,  and  «.  4,  ▼.  198,  of  If  aracci's  edition.  Don  eel  ^rcalantiaBitniit  doloeo 
agentium  (an  odd  praiie). . .  .nee  cruciQxerunt  eum,  fed  objeeta  en  ela  aimitkudo:  an  exprenloii  Uim  niAjr 
•uit  with  the  tyatem  or  the  Oooecei;  but  the  commentatocs  believe  (Maraocl,  tooi.  Ii.  p.  113^115.  J73. 
Sate,  p.  4S,  43.  79),  that  anoUier  map,  a  friend,  or  an  enemy,  wai  orucMed  in  the  llkenem  of  Jisu* :  a 


fhble  which  they  bad  read  in  the  goepel  of  St.  Bamabaa,  and  which  had  been  ilarted  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Irenasus,  by  some  Eblooile  befalka  (Beauaobre,  Iliac,  du  Maaicheiaroe,  lom.  11.  p.  95.  Mosheim  de 
Reb.  Christ,  i  358).  -,  r- 

(89)  This  charge  is  obacurety  nrged  In  the  Koran  (c.  3,  p.  45) :  but  neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers, 
are  siifliclently  versed  in  lannuigfs  and  crUlclsm  to  give  any  weight  or  coloar  to  their  suspicions.  Ynt  tho 
Arian»  and  Neetorians  could  relate  some  siorlea.  and  the  illiterate  prophet  might  listen  to  tbe  bold  asser* 
lions  A  tne  Manicnvaos.    Stt  Behiisobrc,  Uxaai  t  p  891^105 

QM>  Amons  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  Naw Testament,  which  are  perverted  by  the  (Vaud  or  isno- 
rance  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  anply  to  tlie  propb^  the  promise  of  the  FataeieU,  or  Comforter,  which 
had  been  already  usurped  by  the  Moiitanisu  and  Msnichcans  (BcauKtbre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manichewme, 
torn.  1.  p.  3A3,  Ifce.),  and  Uie  easy  change  of  letten,  moncXvros  Ibr  mpoxXirre;,  aflbrds  the  etymology  of  Uia 
name  of  Mohammed  (Maracci,  torn.  i.  part  I.  p.  tS— 12d). 

'9n  For  the  Koran,  see  d'Herbdm,  p.  8&-tt  Maraed,  lorn.  i.  In  Vit  Motemmed.  p  39-45  Sat^k 
PreUuilnary  INeeonrae,  p.  56—70.  ^ 
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dictate  hit  moonptnible  jperfonmiice.(9t)  Tbb  argutnenl  is  most  poweiWIf 
addressed  to  a  devout  AratMan,  wbote  mind  is  attuned  to  iaitk  and  nptore, 
whoee  ear  is  delin^bted  by  tlie  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  incaps- 
ble  of  comparing^  the  productions  of  buman  $enius.(93)  The  barmonj  and 
copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  yersion,  the  European  bifidel :  hie  wffl 
peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  pncept, 
and  declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes 
exalt  the  fan^  of  the  Arabian  missionary ;  l>ut  bis  loftiest  strains  niust  ybid  to 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  are,  in  the 
tame  countiy  and  in  the  same  lanpiage.(94)  If  the  composition  of  the  Koran 
exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  shooM  we  ascribe 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Pliilippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  lelig^ions,  the 
life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  revelatioo ;  iSe  sarings 
of  Mahomet  were  so  manr  lessons  of  truth :  his  actions  so  many  examples  of 
virtue ;  and  the  public  and  private  memorials  were  preserved  by  hb  wives 
and  companions.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sotma  or  oral  law  was 
fixed  ana  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three 
hundred  thousaixl  reports,  of  a  vqore  doubtful  or  spurious  character.  Each  day 
the  pious  author  pr^ed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  performed  bis  ablutioni 
with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages  were  successively  deposited  on  the 
pulpit,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostfe ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved  by 
the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnites.(96) 

The  mission  of  the  aiKient  prophets,  ol  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had  been  con- 
firmed hj  iqany  splendid  prodigies ;  and  Mahomet  was  repeatedlr  urged,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his 
divine  legation;  to  call  down  from  heaven  toe  angel  of  the  volume  of  his  reve- 
lation, to  create  a  g:arden  in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflamtion  in  the 
tinbelievincp  city.  ^  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  bjr  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  he 
involves  himwlf  in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appe^als  to  the 
internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  tlie  providence  of 
GoA,  who  refuses  those  sig^  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of 
&ith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or  angry  tone  of 
his  aDologiesbetrays  his  weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these  passages  di  scandal 
establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of  the  Koran.(96)  The  votaries  of 
Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their  con- 
fidence and  credulity  increase  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and 
place  of  his  spirituaf  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went  forth  to 
meet  him  ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones ;  that  water  rushed  from  bis  6npn ; 
that  he  feid  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam 
{groaned  to  him  :  that  a  camel  complained  to  him ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutloo 
informed  him  oti  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  were  equally  sutgect  to  the  apostle  of  God.(97)    His  dream  of  a  doo> 

m  Koran,  c  17,  T.  80.    In  Sate,  p.  BS,  SSS.    In  MniMd,  p.  410.* 

(93)  Yet  a  Mct  of  AraMam  wm  pemiaded,  Uial  li  mlglit  ba  equallad  m  ■orpaac^  hf  a  hoMan  pea 
(Poeoek,  SuednMn,  ii.  ttl,  «ce.),  and  Maracef  (Um  polamtc  ft  too  bard  for  Um  traariator)  dwMui  ifai 
rbyming  affeeiatlon  of  Uie  nunc  applauded  pn—ge  (ion.  i.  part  tt.  p.  6S— 75). 

(94)  CoOoonia  (wlMlMr  raal  or  (kbuloui)  in  niedla  Arabia  atqua  ab  AraUbot  haMta  (Lvwtli,  da  Vteri 
Babraonim  PrclecL  xulL  zzxiil.  uzlv.  wltb  hia  Oarmaa  adltflr  MIchaellf,  EplMroa  iv.)  Tct 
lUcbaelli  (p  871— S73,)  has  detacted  many  EfypUan  Imafei,  the  atephanitaala,  papjrrw,  NUa.  eraeofife, 
he.  Tha  laaguafa  ii  aaihiguouily  Mykd  jfraMc*-IMr«a.  Tbe  raneinWanea  oT  Um  ri««r  dialetia  wm 
much  nMravWbIa  In  UmU  cblldbood  Uiaa  in  Uialr  matura  afs.  (Mkbailto,  p.  SO.  8elMlieM,la  Fkc- 
fttJob.)t 

(99)  Al  BoeliarldindA.H.9M.    Sea  d*H«rMol,  p.  909. 416.  flVT.    Oi«nlnr,  Not  ad  AbaUbd.  c  Jl^ 
p^SS. 
—  Bm  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c  2. «.  1«,  IS.  17.    PrideanT  (Lf lb  of  Mnlwmel,  p.  18, 19,)  hi 

wbicb 


(96)  Bm  mora  ramarkaMy,  Koran,  c  2. 6. 1«,  IS.  17.    PrideanT  (Lfib  of  MnlMMM^  p.  18, 19,)  hae  coi- 

ibunded  Uie  tmpoetor.    Maracet,  with  a  mora  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  thai  the 

deny  btomlraelas  an  dear  andj»Bld?e  (Alcoran,  torn.  1.  part  U.  p.  7--l!l), 
diem,  are  araMfiious  and  InsuflMeot  '>  19—88). 


(07)  See  the  Bpeelmea  Hist  Arabum,  tbe  text  of  Abolpbaragtae,  p  17,  tbe  notes  of  Poenck,  p.  IST- 
190.  D*Herbelo^BIMIolhSqueOrientale,p.7B,77.  Voyates  de  Chardin,  lorn.  !▼.  p.  90(^~«3.  Maracd 
(Atooran,  lorn.  I.  p.  9S-64f)  has  most  laborinttsly  eolleeied  and  eooAited  Um  Blnwtas  tad  prapbedMar 
Vabomei,  wbieb,  aseording  to  sooM  wriiaiB,  uaouat  10  ibraa  ibottfand. 
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tomal  joamtj  is  lertously  described  as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A 
mysterious  animal,  the  Borak,  conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that 
or  Jemsaletn :  with  his  companion  Uabrielt  he  successive!^  ascended  the  seven 
beavcns^and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  anfets,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven, 
Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity, 
approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced 
bim  to  the  heart,  when  bis  slioulder  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After 
this  familiar  thoug^b  important  conversation,  he  agam  descended  to  Jerusalem, 
remounted  the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  nerformed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a 
^  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years. (98;  According  to  another  legend, 
'  the  apostle  confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the 
Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient 
planet  stoomsd  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven  revolutions 
round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  con- 
tracting her  dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the 
sleeve,  of  his  shirt.(99)  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous 
tales ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of  their 
master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  faith  or  interpretation. (100)  They  might 
speciously  allege,  tnat  in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  the 
harmonjr,  of  nature ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused 
from  miracles ;  and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  fess  potent  than  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  pol^tbeist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  superstition:  a 
thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  and  the  spirit  of  tne  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of 
the  church.  The  propnet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or 
patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  Arabians,  and  the  customs  of  visiting  the  noly 
stone  of  the  Caaba.    But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  sim* 

£Ie  and  rational  piet^ :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  duties  of  a 
[ussulman:  and  lie  is  encouraged  to  nope,  that  prayer  will  carry  bim  halfway 
to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him 
admittance. (^101)  I.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the 
apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with  the  Deity,  waS  commanded  to  impose 
on  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses, 
he  applied  tor  an  alleviation  of  this  intolerable  burthen ;  the  number  was  gra- 
dually reduced  to  five ;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
time  or  place :  the  devotion  of  the  faithtul  is  repeated  at  daybreak,.at  noon,  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night :  and,  in  the 
present  decay  of  religious  fervour,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound 

(98)  TiM  noetunal  Joaraey  li  elremiMtuilially  niated  hf  AbaUMft  (In  ViL  Mohiintmed,  e.  19,  p.  33), 
who  wistiM  to  Uiiok  It  a  vMon ;  by  Prideaux  (p.  31—40),  wbo  a«|nvatas  Um  abturdlUes;  and  by  Gof- 
nier  (torn.  1.  d.  898—343),  who  declaiea,  froin  the  zealoat  Al  JannabI,  tbat  to  deny  this  Journey,  b  to  dia* 
believe  tbe  Koran.  Vet  the  Koran,  wtthoul  naiulnf  eliber  heaven,  or  Jeniealeni,  or  Mecca,  haa  only 
dropped  a  oiyaterkNia  btot ;  Laoa  UH  qui  trantnllt  aerTuni  auum  ab  oratorio  Hanun  ad  oratorlum  remoUa* 
aimuui  (Koran,  e.  17,  ▼.  1,  in  Maraccl,  torn.  U.  p.  407 ;  for  Sale*8  venkm  la  mote  Ucentiooa).  A  ilendet 
bael«  for  the  aSrUI  ilruetttrB  of  tradition. 

(W)  In  the  propbelie  ityie,  whfeh  usee  the  piienit  or  paat  for  the  fntnre,  Mahomei  bad  aaid :  Appr»- 
iiloquavU  bora  et  aciMa  cat  luna  (Koran,  e.  54,  v.  1,  In  MaraeeL  tooa.  11.  p^  688).  Thla  figure  of  rhetorle 
liaa  beftii  converted  into  a  Tact,  which  ii  Mid  to  be  atteated  by  the  moat  reapeciable  eye-wltneaea 
(Maracd,  tout.  tL  p.  000).  Tbe  feeUval  la  lail  celebrated  by  tbe  Pmlana  (Ohaidln,  torn.  Iv.  p.  901) :  and  the 
legend  la  ledloudy  apun  out  by  Gngnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  I  p.  183-834),  en  the  faiUi,  aa  it  abouJd 
MRm,  of  the  creduloue  Al  Jannabi.  Yet  a  Mahometan  doctor  baa  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal 
witneai  (apud  Poeoek,  Bpeclinen,  p^  187);  the  beit  Interpretera  are  eoatent  with  tbe  almple  lenae  of  the 
Koran  (Al  Beidawl,  apud  HolUnger,  HIrt.  OrienL  L  U.  p.  309) ;  and  the  aHenee  of  Abolfeda  la  worOiy  of  n 
prince  and  a  phUoaopher.* 

(100)  AbuliiharagiuB,  In  Bpeelmen,  Hiat.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  bla  akepddam  la  Juatlfled  In  Uie  notea  of 
Pocock,  p.  100—194,  from  tbe  puraai  auihoritiea. 

(101)  The  rooM  autbende  account  of  tiieae  preoepla,  pUtrimage,  nrayer,  Ibattaf,  alasa,  and  aUnUona. 
la  extracted  from  Uie  Peraian  and  Arabian  tbeologiana  by  Maracci  (Prodram.  part  Iv.  p.  9—94) .  Relaiid 
(in  hia  excellent  traatlae  de  Religione  MohammedIcA,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  07—193) ;  and  Cbardm  (Voyagea 
en  Perae,  torn.  iv.  p.  47—195).  Maracci  ia  a  partial  aocuaer;  but  tbe  Jeweller,  Cbardin,  had  the  eyee  ol 
a  philoeopher ;  and  Reland,  a  Jodielona  atudent,  had  travelled  over  the  eaatin  hia  ctotet  at  Utireht.  The 
fourteenth  letter  of  Toumefort  (Voyage  du  I^evant*  torn  11.  p.  385-a00|  octavo.)  dawrlbea  what  ht  ted 
Men  of  Uia  raUgkn  of  Uie  Tnrka. 
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homilily  and  attention  of  tbe  Tuffcs  and  Persians.  Cleaaliiieas  k  Ibe  Iny  aI 
prayer:  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  baiidst  the  face,  and  the  body,  which  wai 
practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  b  solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Kovan ;  and  a  jpei^ 
mission  is  formally  g^nted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The 
words  and  attitude  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either  sittiiiK,  or  slandiflK^ 
or  prostrate  on  the  eround,  are  prescribea  by  custom  or  authority,  but  the 
prayer  n  poured  forth  in  short  ana  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  lituisy ;  and  each  Mussulman,  for  his  own  peraon, 
is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest.  Among  the  tbeists,  who  reject  the 
use  of  imaees,  it  has  been  found  necessaiy  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the 
&ncy,  by  dtrectiiY  the  eve  and  the  thought  towards  a  kebliifW  visible  point  of 
the  horizon.  The  propnet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  the 
choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and 
&ve  times  every  day  the  eves  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  F^Zf  at  Delhi,  aie 
devoutly  turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  q)ot  for  the  service 
of  God  is  equally  pure :  the  Mahometans  indifferently  pray  in  their  chamber  or 
ID  the  street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  io 
each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public  worship :  the  people 
are  assembled  in  tne  mosque  and  imam :  some  respectable  elder  ascends  tbe 
pulpit  to  begin  tbe  prayer  and  pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan 
religion  is  institute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice  ;  and  tbe  independent  spirit  oi 
fanaticbm  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the  slaves  of  super- 
stition/ II.  The  voluntary(102)  penance  of  tbe  ascetics,  the  torment  and  gioiy 
of  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  compam'ons  a  rash 
vow  of  abstaining  from  fiesh,  and  woliien,  and  sleep  ;  and  firmly  declared,  thai 
be  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion.(l03)  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year, 
a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  and  strenuously  recommended  the  observance,  as  a  dis- 
cipline which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutaiy  exercise  oi 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle.  During  tbe  month  of  Ramadan, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating  and 
drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can 
restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revo- 
lution of  the  lunar  year,  the  Ramadan  coincides  by  turns  with  the  winter  cold 
and  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with 
a  drop  of  water,  must  eipect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  Tbe  inter- 
diction of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by 
Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  Jaw  ;(104)  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  thexlobe  has  abjured  at  his  command  the  use  of  that  salutary,  though 
dangerous,  Jiquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  ibe 
libertine  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite ;  but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  are 
enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  bis  proselytes  by  the  indulgence 
of  their  sensual  appetites.  111.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  tbe 
animal  creation ;  and  tbe  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a 
strict  and  indispensable  duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Maho- 
met, perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  measure  of 
charity:  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  de|:ree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it 
consists  either  in  money,  in  com  and  cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise  ;  but  tbe 
Mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  be  bestows  a  tenih  of  bis  reve- 
nue ;  and  if  bis  conscieiKe  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under 
the  idea  of  restitution,  is  entailed  to ^ijiftk.  (105)    Benevolence  is  the  foundation 

(lOS)  Hahoinet  (Sale's  Koran,  c  9,  p.  153,)  repraacbea  the  Chriftfiani  with  taking  tbelr  prieAs  tad 
monks  for  their  lorda,  besides  God.  Yet  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iii.  p.  S9, 70,)  excuses  the  vaaidp, 
CBpecialJy  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  iiaelf,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Saian,  who  vrascsst  fna 
heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 

(103)  KoKan,  c.  5,  p.  04,  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jallaloddln  and  AI  Beidavl 
P'llerbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  condemned  la  vie  rtligievse ;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakiiSi 
oervises,  nx..  dia  nui  ap|Mfar  ill!  afte*-  *he  v«ar  300  of  the  Heaira  f  Bibliot.  Orienu  p.  392. 716). 

(104)  Bee  the  double  prohibition  (Koran,  c.  2,  p.  85,  c  5,  p.  94;,  ute  one  m  a*e  «ty:e  of  a  legislator,  the 
oUier  in  Ihat  of  a  fimatic  The  public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Pridewu 
(Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  0»— 64,)  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  124). 

iViSf  The  jeakHisy  of  Maracd  (Prodromus,  part  iv  p.  33,;  prompts  him  to  enumerate  the  more  iibeia 
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dt  ju^ice,  sfnce  W6  are  forbid  to  injure  tboie  wbom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A 
)>rophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity ;  but  in  bis  moral 
precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief  and  the  four  oractical  duties  of  Tslam,  are  guarded 
by  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulman  is  devoutly  fixed 
on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed 
tb  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces 
the  sign?,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universafdissolution, 
when  life  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded  in 
the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into 
being ;  angels,  genii,  ahd  men  will  arise  from  tbe  dead,  and  the  human  soul 
will  a^in  be  united  to  the.  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first 
entertained  hy  the  Egyptians  ;(106)  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed,  their 
pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during 
a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing ; 
and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  tbe  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the 
innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.(107)  The 
intermediale^  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who  most  firmly 
believe  her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  bow  she  can  think 
or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind,  and,  in  bis  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the  prophet  has  too  uith fully 
represented  the  forms  oiproceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  opera* 
tions  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for 
extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation,  for  asserting  the  blackest 
heresy,  tnat  every  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  g:ood  works, 
may  expect  in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.^  Such  rational  indifference 
is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic :  nor  is  it  i>n>bable  that  a  messenger 
from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation. 
In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,(l08^  the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  has  enioined ;  and  tbe  two  quali- 
fications imply  tbe  profession  of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are 
equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and 
crowned  with  virtue,  \^ill  be  scouived  with  everlasting  torments ;  and  the  tears 
which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden 
to  pray,  display  a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.(l09)  The 
doom  of  the  inndels  is  common :  the  measure  ol  their  guilt  and  punishment  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  rejected,  bjr  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  errors  whtcji  they  have  entertained  :  the  eternal  mansions  of  the 
Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  tbe  Maeians^  and  the  idolaters,  are  sunk  t>elow 
each  other  in  tbe  abyss;  and  the  lowest  bell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypo- 
crites who  have  assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After  tbe  ereater  part  of  man- 
kind has  been  condemned  for  their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be 
judged  by^  their  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accu- 
rat^y  weighed  in  a  real  or  al^gorical  balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  com- 

almf  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen  gretf  hoepitale  are  open  to  meny  IhouMuid  intlenu  end  ptlgriiiw, 
fifteen  hundred  maiden*  are  annually  portioned,  flfty-elz  charity  ichoola  are  fhundnd  ft>r  both  srxee,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  conftateniidee  relieve  the  waata  of  their  brethren.  Jfec.  The  benevolence  of  London 
la  atlll  more  extentlve;  bat  I  am  aflraid  that  much  more  b  to  be  aacrlbed  to  tbe  humanity,  than  to  the 
reliulon,  of  the  people. 

(106^  8ee  (leredotut  (I.  II.  c  133,)  and  oar  learned  ooQDtrymah  Sir  Joba  Marvham  (Canon.  Chroniein, 
p.  46.  The  *A%  of  the  aame  writer  (p.  354—974,)  Is  an  eiahiiraie  sketch  of  the  Infernal  regions,  aa 
th<7  were  painted  by  the  ftmcy  of  the  ttyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poels  and  philosophers  ofantiquliy. 

(107)  The  Koran  (c.  3,  p.  3SS,  lu^  orSale,  p.  Si;  of  Maracd,  p.  S7,)  relates  an  tofenious  mlrade, 
Which  satisfied  the  eurineity.  and  confirmed  the  tkixh.  of  Abraham. 

(lOP)  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  nnbellevers  (de  Reliflon.  Moham. 
p.  133—143) ;  that  devils  will  not  be  finally  saved  (p.  19S— 190) ;  that  paradise  will  not  seMy  consist  of 
corporeal  delights  (p.  199—305) :  and  that  women*s  souls  are  immortti  (p.  906— aOU). 

(100)  Al  Beidawl,  apud  Sale,  Koran,  c.  0,  p.  184.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an  unbHIerlng  kindred,  la 
lutitlfied,  arcordlng  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated 
hia  own  ftither  as  an  eoemV  of  God.  Yel  Abcaham  (he  adds,  o. 9,  ▼.  118,  Maracd,  ton.  IL  p.  317,)  fUt 
aane  plus,  miiU. 
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peimtioii  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries :  tbe  •memx  will  i 
an  equivalent  of  bis  own  good  actions,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tne  person  wImnd  kt 
has  wronged :  and  if  he  s^wld  be  destitute  of  any  moral  property,  the  weigk 
of  bis  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  dements  of  the  sufferer. 
According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate,  the  aeotenoe  will 
be  pronounced,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilon 
bridge  of  the  abyss :  but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the  ibotstepa  of  Mahomet, 
will  gloriously  enter  the  jgates  ofparadise,  while  the  guilty  wilf  £sU  ioto  the  fiat 
and  mildest  of  the  seven  bells.  The  term  of  expiation  will  yarr  from  nine  faun- 
dred  to  seven  thousand  years ;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised,  that 
mil  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  tbeur  own  £atdi 
and  his  intercession,  from  eternal  damnation.  .  It  is  not  surpnsii^  that  sape^ 
stition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries,  since  tbe  F 


fancv  can  paint  with  more  eneigr  the  misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life. 
With  the  two  simple  elements  ot  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensatka  of 
pain,  which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endleai 
duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuftf 
of  pleasure ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  reliet 
or  tbe  comparison  of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet  should 
dwell  with  rai>ture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  riven  ot  paradise ;  but 
instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  hamioiiy  and 
science,  conversation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamond^ 
the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  dain 
tiefl^  numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  oortiy  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  lik. 
Seventy-two  HourUy  or  black-eyed  |^irls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming^ 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  tne  use  of  tbe 
meanest  believer;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years, 
and  his  faculties  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his 
felicity.  Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  ealQS  of  heaven  will  be  open 
to  both  seies ;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of  the 
female  elect,  lest  be  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  ibnner  husbands, 
or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  maniage.  This 
image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps  tbe  envr,  of 
the  monks :  they  declaim  against  the  impure  religion  ot  Mahomet :  andf  his 
modest  apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  hgures  and  allegones.  But 
the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere,  without  shame,  to  tbe  libenl 
interpretation  of  the  Koran :  useless  would  be  tbe  resurrection  of  the  body, 
unless  it  were  restored  to  the  possession  and  eiercise  of  its  worthiest  faculties; 
and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  tbe  Maho- 
metan paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite ; 
and  the  prophet  has  expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  for- 
gotten and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  tl4 
beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.(llO) 
[A.  D.  609.]    The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet(ltt)  i 

(110)  1 
Maracd* 
*BC);<ri 

•rifioal  MeMoTUie  Magi  ara  darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  hyiMr  apotosbi  Dr.fi , 

Penarum,  e.  33,  p.  409—413,  Oxon.  1780).   lo  the  ankle  of  Mahomet,  Bayle  has  ttkuwm.  kom  ladMbi 
wit  and  ehUoaophy  rnipply  Uie  abeenoe  of  genuine  inforaMtfcM. 

(ill)  Before  I  enter  on  the  hbioryof  the  propliel,  it  ia  Incuoibeat  on  me  to  prodoee  myeiMuiea 
The  LaUn,  French,  und  Eng  1  lah  Tersiooi  of  Uie  Koran,  are  preceded  by  hlaiorical  diaeaurere,  ud  Ike  ihiei 
tranilaion,  MarMci  (torn.  L  p.  lO-SS),  davary  (lom.  I.  p.  1-4M8),  and  Sale  (PreNmiouy  DIaooane,  ft 
S3— W,)  had  accurately  itudied  the  language  aiid  character  of  their  author.  Two  proteaatd  INes  ef 
Uahomet  have  been  compiiaed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahouiet,  aaventh  edhloo,  Utm^am,  ITHB^ 
OGiavo),  and  the  eount  de  Boulainvilllera  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Loiidrea.  1730,  octavo) ;  but  uie  adverK  wirii 
•f  flndliig  an  Impoaler  or  a  hero,  hai  loo  often  corrupted  the  learning  of  the  dodor,  and  the  lageaMhy  ef 
the  count.  The  artkte  In  d^Herbelot  (BlblioL  OrienL  p.  908-603,)  la  chiefly  drawn  from  NovaM  od 
Jlkaond ;  but  the  beat  and  moM  auUientic  of  our  guides  la  BL  Gagnier,  a  Fienchmao  ^  Mrth,  and  pro- 
faaor  at  Oxibrd  of  Uie  oriental  tonguea  In  two  elaborate  works  clnnael  Abulfhda  de  Vita  cl  Wbm 
fMli  MolHMUMdla,  Ike   LaUna  vwtit,  risOdoae  ec  NoUa  lUuiUmvU  Mbuam  Qi«iiiarg  Oxml  191 
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\  of  his  wifet  bis  servant,  bis  pupil,  and  bis  friend  ;(11S}  since  be  imsented 
himaelfas  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  conversant  witn  his  infirmities  as  a 
man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and  cherished  the  gloiy  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
freedom ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
bis  cousin  with  the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation, 
the  veracity  of  Abubeker,  connrmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was 
destined  to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  req)ectabie  citizens 
of  Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm ;  tney  repeated  the  fundamental  creed ;  **  there 
is  but  one  Ghxl,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  Qod ;"  and  their  faith,  even  in 
this  life,  was  rewarded  with  riches  ana  honours,  with  the  command  of  armies 
and  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  employed  in  the 
conversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first  fruits  of  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  ne  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  howl 
ofmilk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race  of  Uashem.  **  Friends 
and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet  to  the  assembly,  **  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can 
ofier,  the  most  precious  of  gids,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to 
come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  amone  you 
will  support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  you  will  be  my  companion  ana  my 
vizir  ?'Xl  13)  No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and 
doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken*  by  the  impatient  courage  of  Ali,  a 
youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  ^  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man :  whoso- 
ever rises  against  thee,  1  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  rip  up  nis  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them.'*  Mahomet 
accepted  bis  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to 
respect  the  superior  dignity  of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of 
Ali  advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  **  Spare  your 
remonstrances,'*  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  aM  benefa<!tor ;  **  if 
they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  rig^t  hand  and  the  moon  on  m^  Ic^flt,  they 
should  not  divert  me  from  my  course?'  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  ezer> 
cise  of  bis  mission ;  and  the  religion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and  the 
West,  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca. 
Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  betwlding  the  increase  of  his  infant 
congregation  of  Lfifiitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he 
seasonably  dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  number 
of  proselytes  ma^  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  e^hty-three  men  and  eighteen 
women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  bis  mission :  and  bis 

Sarty  was  fortified  by  the  timeljr  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the 
erce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same  zeal 
which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet 
confined  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals^ 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frec^uented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of 
every  tribe,  ana  uiged,  ooth  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse,  the  belief 
and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  ol'  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  vio- 

■^ollo.  Lb  vie  4e  Mshomete  tnululte  et  oMnpiMe  de  PAIeorui,  des  Traditknt  BoUientiqiMii  de  la  Soima 
d  dc0  iiwlllcttra  AulMin  AralMs ;  Amaierdani,  I74S,  3  vote.  ISiiio.).  lie  has  Interpreted,  UiwSiraiedt  and 
■appltod  tke  Arabic  text  of  AbnffWa  and  Ai  JannaM;  Um  fl-al.  an  enllcbtened  pirlnee,  who  reigned  at 
Hanah*  In  fljrria,  A.  D.  1310— 19»  (we  Oainhsr  Prvl^  ad  AbuifM.) ;  the  aeeond,  a  credulmw  doctor,  who 
vialtod  Mecca  A. D.  1556  rd'HerbefcK,  pw  397.  Gagnier,  torn  lit  pwSOU,  SIO).  TbeM  an  my  general 
vottchera,  and  ibe  Inqubhlve  reader  masr  follow  the  oider  of  thne,  and  Uie  divlilon  of  cbaptera.  Tel  I 
Btiuei  obeerve,  Uwt  boUi  AbulAria  and  AI  JannaM  aie  modem  birtorlana,  and  Uiat  Ibey  cannot  appeal  to 
any  wriieri  ef  tbe  flnt  century  of  the  Hegira. 

0 18)  AHer  tbe  GreekCi  PrMeaux  (p.  8,)  diseloeee  tbe  cecret  donbia  of  tbe  worfct  of  MabomeL  Ac  if  be 
had  been  a  privy  oounaeOor  of  the  oropbet,  Boalalnviinen  (p.  173,  Jbc)  nnfolde  Uic  aobUme  and  pntriotk 
viowf  of  Cedtjah  and  tbe  ffm  dtoclples. 

(113)  r<z*rM,  f&rtiur^  h^jnU*^  tmuafemu  ;  and  tble  plebeian  name  waa  translbrred  by  an  apt     ^ 
phor  to  Um  ptllan  of  the  itate  (Gafnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  IS).    I  emieavoor  to  pNMr?e  tiie  Ai 
liloMtaalbraaleaafefllitniyaBif  in  a  Latin  or  Freneb  mnilation. 
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lence  :(U4)  but  hHi  called  tbe  Arabi  to  repeiktance,  and  coi^vved  tben  • 
remember  the  ancient  idolaters,  of  Ad  and  ThanMid»  wbooB  tbe  divine  joBlioa 
bad  aw«pt  away  from  the  face  of  tbe  eanb.(U6) 

[A.  D.  613-^St.l  The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened  m  their  unbelief 
by  Buperetitioo  and  envy.  The  elden  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of  tbe  propbe^ 
affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan^  tbe  reformer  of  bb  countiy . 
the  Dious  orations  of  Mahomet  m  the  Caaba  were  answered  by  tbe  clanoiirf  of 
Abu  Taleb.  **  Citizens  and  pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  temptei^  hearken  not  to 
bis  impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzab." 
Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief;  and  be  protected 
the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  a^inst  the  assaults  of  the  Kereisbkes,  wbo 
bad  long  been  iealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Haahen.  Their 
malice  was  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  religion:  in  the  ase  of  Job^ 
die  crime  of  impiety  was  fMinished  by  the  Arabian  maeistrate;(ll6)  md  Ma* 
homet  was  ^Jl^  of  deserting  and  denving  tbe  national  deities.  Bat  ao  looae 
Was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  Ihat  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish»  instead  of  accusing 
a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  tbe  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence. 
They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach  and  osenacb 
**  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance 
and  tolly;  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  tbe  city« 
If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords  against  him  and  bis  adherents,  and 
thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  th]r  fellow-citizens.*'  Tbe  weight 
and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religioas  facTioo ;  tbe 
most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  Etbiopia,  and  tbe  piopbeC 
withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  c«iunCr7« 
As  be  was  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Korenh 
enjfaged  themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourae  with  the  cbiktieaof  Haslieni, 
neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  many  nor  to  ffive  in  manriage,  but  to  nunue 
them  with  implacable  enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  tbe  peiaon  of  Habomet 
to  the  JQstioe  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended  in  tbe  Caaba  befom 
tbe  eyes  of  the  nation :  the  messengers  of  the  Koreish  puisued  the  Muaraknaa 
eziles  in  the  heart  of  Africa :  they  besieged  the  ptopbei  and  bis  meat  iMM 
followers,  intcrdepted  their  water,  and  iiioafned  their  biutual  aninNisity,  by  the 
letaliatiou  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful  trace  restored  the  appearances  of 
concord ;  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  tbe  power  of  bn 
enemies,  at  tbe  moment  when  be  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by 
the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijab.  Abu  Sophian,  tbe  chief  of  Ilie 
branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  tbe  principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca. 
A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Hftshem,  he  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  tbe  aposde. 
His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  tbe  exile 
of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  tbe  mischief  through  die 
provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  swoid 
from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  bis  bkied 
and  baffle  the  vei^ance  of  the  Hashemites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their 
conspiracy:  and  flight  was  tbe  only  resource  of  Mabomet.(ll7;  At  the  dead 
of  night,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his 
bouse :  the  assassins  watched  at  tbe  door ;  but  they  were  deceived  by  the 
figure  of  Ali,  wbo  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  with  tlie  green  vest* 

(IM)  The  puMflM  of  the  Korea  in  behalf  of  toleration,  are  etraof  and  nnmeiwu:  e.  8,  ▼.  SS3,  c  ML 
199,  e.  17. 54,  e.  4S.  15,  e.  SO. »,  c  88. 91,  iLC,  with  the  nolee  of  Maracci  and  Sale.  Tbleclwracter  aloae 
nay  feneralljr  decide  the  doobia  of  tbe  learned,  whether  a  chapter  ww  revealed  at  Meeea  or  Medina. 

(115)  See  tlie  Koran  (paarim,  etpecially  c  7,  p.  193,  IM,  ^c.)  and  the  tradiUon  of  the  Arabs  (Foeock, 
Bpectmen,  p.  35— 37).  Tte  cavenie  of  the  tribe  or  Thamod,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  ttataro,  were  ahoim 
in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damaacus  (Abulfed.  Arabia  DetcripL  p.  43, 44),  and  nay  he  on- 
perly  awrtbed  to  the  Trofloditee  of  the  primiiive  world  (Hiehaelle,  ad  Lowth  de  Poeri  Hefaivor.  p.  Bl— 
134.    Reeherchee  eur  Ice  Egyptiens,  tnm.  il.  p.  48,  iLC) 

(116)  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  waa  punished  by  the  Arabtan  magietrate  (c  13,  ▼.  9S,9r, 
98).  I  Mush  for  a  reepeciabie  prelate  (de  Poest  Hebrcorum,  p.  650, 651,  edit.  Mlchaelie ;  and  a  letter  of  a 
late  proftaaor  in  the  oniveraity  of  Oxlbrd,  p.  15-53),  who  iuitifles  and  applaudathiapatrlarehal  InquiridM 

017)  D*EIerbelot,BiblioL  Orient,  p.445.    He  quoiei  a  particular  hlaioiy  of  die  fli|^t  of  Mahwil 
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■MM o^  the  apO0a«.  TbeKoreiib  respected  the  (ne^  of  the  heitok  jrouth: 
but  tome  Tenet  of  AJi,  which  are  ttili  extant,  exhibit  an  interetting^  picture  of 
hit  anxiety,  bit  teiideniett,  and  hit  leligiout  confidence.  Three  days  Mahomet 
and  hit  oompanion  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the  dittanoe  of  a 
league  from  Mecca ;  and  in  the  cIosq  of  each  evenin|^,  they  received  from  the 
ton  and  dai«;fater  of  Abubeker,  a  tecret  tupply  of  intelligenoe  and  food.  The 
diligence  ofthe  Koreish  explored  eVeiy  naunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city ;  they  airived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit 
of  a  tpider't  web  and  a  pigeon*t  nett.  it  tuppoaed  to  convince  them  that  the 
place  wat  tolitary  and  mviolate.  ^We  are  only  two,"  taid  the  tremblinr 
Abubeker.  "« There  it  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet;  ''it  it  God  himtelf.'' 
No  toooer  wat  the  punuit  abated,  than  the  two  fugilivet  itsued  from  the  rock, 
and  mounted  their  camela :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  bj 
the  emittariet  of  the  Koreith;  thej  redeemed  themeelrea  with  preyert  and 
promitet  from  their  handa.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  iance  of  an  Arab 
might  have  changed  the  hittoiy  of  the  world.  Thedirbt  of  the  prophet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina  hat  fixed  the  memorable  eiaof  the  /^ra,(ll8)  which,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  centuriet^  ttUl  ditoriminatea  the  hmar  yeart  of  the  Mahi^ 
metan  natioos.(119) 

[A.  D.  6«.]  The  relidon  of  the  Koran  might  have  peritUed  in  itt  cradle 
had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy  outcattii  of  Mecca 
Medina,  or  the  aty^  known  under  the  name  of  Yathreb,  betore  it  wat  taootified 
by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  wat  divided  between  the  tribet  of  the  Charegites 
and  the  Awtitea,  whote  hereditary  ieud  was  rekindled  by  the  tligfatetl  ^rovo* 
catkmt :  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boaated  a  tacerdotal  race,  were  their 
humble  alliet,  and  without  convartin^  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taate  of 
tcience  and  religion  which  d^ttin^ithed  Medina  at  the  city  of  the  book. 
Some  of  her  noMett  cititewr  in  a  pilf^rimage  to  thei  Caaba,  were  converted  by 
the  preaching:  of  JfaJ^mpet;  en  their  return  they  difKiacd  the  belief  of  God 
and  his  prophet,  aad  the  new  alliance  waa  ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two 
tecret  and  noctura*!  interviews  on  a  hill  in  tbe  tuburbt  of  Mecca.  In  the  firet,  - 
ten  Charogitetii&d  two  Awtites  united  in  faith  and  Jove,  proteated  in  the  name 
of  their  vnvat,  their  children^  and  their  abaent  brethreiL  that  they  would  for 
ever  profeis  the  creed,  and  observe  the  preeeptt  of  the  Koran.  The  tecond 
waa  a  political  association,  the  fint  vital  tpark  of  the  empire  of  the  Sarap 
cens.f'f  SO)  Seventy*three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  cod* 
(tn^e  with  Mahomet,  hit  kintmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged  themselves 
t#each  othei^by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  Tber  promiaed  in  the  name  of 
ihe  citv,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a  confede- 
rate, obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their 
wives  and  children.  ''But  if  you  are  recalled  by  your  countiy,*  they  asked 
with  a  flattering  anxiety,  ''will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies?'^  "All 
things,'^  repliea  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now  common  between  us ;  your 
blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  hr 
the  ties  of  honour  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend  and  the  enemv  of  your  ibes." 
**  But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  aervioe,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Me- 
dina, "  wil^  be  our  reward  ?"  "  Faiuiu8B,"  replied  the  prophet..  "  Stretch 
forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reiterated  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  fideli^.  Their  treaty  wat  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously 
embraced  the  profostkNi  of  Isbrn ;  they  rejoiool  in  the  exile  of  the  apoatle,  but 
they  trembled  for  hit  safety,  and  impatMotly  expected  hit  arrival.    AAer  a 

018)  TlMJliy^WMlBMilntadbf  Omiir,UiBMeoii4eaiip^lalBllttlonortlM 
th*  GbrM«M  (d'Herbelol.  jk  444);  mii4  pmpert/  eonuiiMwed  tixty-elfht  days  before  Um  fll|bt  of 
lUhonMt,  wiUi  Um  fint  of  Moharrea,  or  first  day  or  tiiac  AraUan  year,  wbieb  oolncldei  with  Friday,  July 
16tb,  A.a«».(AbalMa,VlL  Mabom.  c  Si,  S3,  p.  45--«l;  aad  Gfeave'i  oditloa  of  UUaff  Bail's  Epo- 
cb0  Arabtua,  *c  a  1, 8.  M,  lkc^« 

•  (116)  Maboawt*s  HA,  from  bis  nMoa  to  Um  Hafha,  may  be  ibmd  la  AballMa  (p.  14-4S,)  and  Gsf. 
■ler(iom.l  |>.134~asi.a«»--383).  Tte  ls«nd  Awa  p.  lOMm,  laiFOMhod  by  AlJaaaaU,  aad  dla- 
daliiedbyAbulfbda. 

(1»)  Tbe  triple  Inattfofatfoa  or  Mabomat  te  dMerfbad  bf  AbdAdaip.  SOL  as.  48. 86,)  ai 
(torn,  i:  p.  3MML  40.848.  te  «Mi.  li.  ^  flS,  JkaO 
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wrilon  and  npid  joumer  aim  the  sea-coaat,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  imkf- 
trom  the  city,  and  made  bis  public  enlry  into  Medim,  iisteeo  days  after  bit 
flight  from  Mecca.  Five  hunared  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him  :  he 
ivas  bailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion :  Mahomet  was  mounted 
on  a  she-camely  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  ana  a  turban  was  unfuried 
before  him  to  supply  the  deSciency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest  disciples, 
who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person :  and  the 
eaual,  thou^  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Moktujtriant  and  Antatif  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina. 
fo  eradicate  the  seeds  ot*  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal 
followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and  when  AK  found  him- 
self without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderiy  declared,  that  ht  would  be  the  com- 
panion and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with 
success ;  the  holy  fraternity  was  respected  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity. 
Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  (|uarrel ;  a  patnoC 
of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expul- 
sion was  heard  with  abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  roost  eagerly  oficred  to  lay 
at  the  apostle^s  feet  the  head  of  Hi)  father. 

[A.  D.  62S— «3S.]  From  his  esUblishment  at  Medina,  Blahomet  aswraed 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious  to  appeal 
from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  smaO 
portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase ;(ltl)  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  a  house  and  a  mosque  more  veneraMe 
in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs. 
His  seal  of  gold  or  silver  was  inscribed  wiih  the  apostolic  title;  when  be 
prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  tniiik  of  a 
palm-tree ;  and  it  was  long  before  be  indulged  bim«elf  in  Uie  use  of  a  chair  or 
pulpit  of  rough  timber.(  lU)  After  a  rem  of  six  yean,  €fteen  hundred  Mos- 
lems, in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  alliance ;  and  then 
cbiet  repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  6te  last  member, 
or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  (^t  the  deputy 
of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  woi^  and  kmks 
of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected  his  ipinle,  a  hair 
that  dropi>ed  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  tb«y  par- 
ticipated in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  **  1  have  seen,**  sai^  be, 
**  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Cesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I  behoM  a 
king  among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among  hb  companions.*'  Tlie  devoir 
fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  tnan  the  cold  and  fimral 
servility  of  courts. 

In  tfaie  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his 
person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  fan 
enemies,  and  to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citixeo 
imposed  a  feeble  restraint;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and 
benevolent  mission,  had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  iigustice  of  bis 
oountiymen.  The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of 
Mecca  to  the  rar^  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  prero- 
gative of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  ofiensive  or  defensive  war  The 
imperfection  of  human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of  divine 
power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new  revelatioos,  a  fiercer  and 

(181)  PrMctuz  (Life  of  MahooMt,  pi  44,)  Mviln  the  wkkedoeH  of  the  Importor,  who  dfimolM  twv 
poor  orphans,  the  loiia  of  a  carpenter ;  a  reproach  whkh  be  drew  from  the  Dmatatlo  contra  nii  icenw, 
compoMd  in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130;  hot  the  honeet  Gacnler  (ad  Abulfba.  p.  53,)  hae  ahown  that 
•hey  were  deceived  by  the  word  At  Jfagj^tTf  which  liiinlfleB,  In  this  place,  not  an  obeenre  tnde,  boi  a 
Boble  tribe  of  Arabe.  The  dewiiale  ttate  of  the  ground  la  deecribed  by  Abulfeda ;  atid  Jala  wonhy  iattr* 
pieier  bai  proved,  fton  Al  Boehnrt,  the  ollbr  of  a  arlea;  from  Al  JaaaaM, the  fkir  purebaee;  and  Aev 
Ahmed  Ben  Joaepb,  the  payment  ofthe  money  by  the  fenerooaAbobeker.  OnlheaegroiuidathepropM 
BuiM  he  iKMioiiraDly  acqulued. 

J  IS)  Al  JannaU  (apod  Gagnier,  taoi.  tt.  ^  940^  SS4,1  doMsribea  the  seal  and  patpit,  •■  two 
caofUieaptMllaorGodi  tadthapoitnUorhiae»^bitAkc&ffom  AbalMa(c4i^pias^ 
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t9ing;ufnaiy  tone,  which  proT«s  that  bis  former  moderation  was  the  eflect 
of  weakness ;( 1 23)  the  means  of  persuasion  bad  been  tried,  the  season  of  for- 
bearance was  elapsed,  and  be  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  bis  religion 
by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  tbe  earth.  The 
tame  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Konin,  are  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  GospoL    But  the  mild  tenor  of  tbe  evan- 

Silic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on 
e  earth,  but  a  sword:  his  patient  and  humble  virtues  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war,  Mahomet  might  appeal 
with  more  propriety  to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  tbe  kings  of 
Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of 
the  Arabian  legislator. flS4)  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males,  without  distinction,  were  put 
to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction:  and 
neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  tbe  inevitable  doom, 
that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.*  The  fair  option  of 
friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  o(  MahomeL 
If  they  professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  tbe  temporal 
and  spintual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same 
banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they  bad  embraced.  The  clemency  of  tbe 
prophet  was  decided  by  bis  interest,  yet  be  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate 
enemy ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least 
guilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  wonhip,  or  at  least 
in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  les* 
sons  of  holy  warfare,  and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of 
Medina :  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nin^  battles  or  w^  :(146)  and 
fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  yea«  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants. 
The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and 
bis  petty  excursions  for  the  defence  05  th^  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly  pre- 
pared his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  knhwt.  The  distributbn  of  the  spoil  was 
legulated  by  a  divine  law  :(lt6)  tbe  whole  was  faithfully  collected  in  one 
common  mass :  a  fifth  of  the  gold  iind  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  move* 
ables  and  immoveables,  was  i«served  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable 
uses ;  tbe  remainder  was  shared,  in  adequate  portions,  by  the  soldiers  who  bad 
obtained  the  victoiy  or  gvarded  tbe  camp :  toe  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved 
to  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
tbe  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  all  sides 
the  roving  Arabs  <vere  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder :  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  license  of  embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wives 
or  concubines;  and  tbe  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith.  ^The 
sword,"*'  says  Maboraet,  **  is  tbe  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  Gfod,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forriven :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odorife- 
rous as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  oe  supplied  by  the  «» ings  of  ai^la 
and  cherubim."    The  intrepid  souls  of  tbe  Arabs  were  fired  with  eothuiiasm : 

(283)  Tbe  Tltlth  awl  IxOi  ehaplBn  of  Uw  Koraa  are  the  loudeit  and  moal  Tebeineiit;  and  Maraect 
(Frodromuef  part  I  v.  p.  SO— <M,)  has  inveighed  wiUi  more  Jottiee  Uiaa  dlecretioa  agaiiMC  Uie  double  deal- 
ta|  of  Uieioipotlor. 
^194)  The  tenUi  and  twentieth  ehapteri  of  Denteronomj.  with  the  practical  < 


David,  itc  are  read  with  more  awe  than  ndefhctlon  hy  the  ploua  Chrletiane  of  the  preeeni  age.    Bu|  tbe 
Mfihopa,  as  well  as  the  rabbis  of  former  times,  ba?e  beat  tlie  dntm-eecleeiaslie  with  pleasure  and  siweaw 
(Salens  Preliminary  DIsdMirse,  p.  149, 143] 
(19S)  Abuireda,  in  Vlt  Moham.  p.  IM. 

I  pikes  or  half  pikes,  a  qnifvr  and  three  bows,  seven  ettlrsaes,  three  shields  and  two 
... —      ...      .         Wack  banr     '    
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(he  pietore  of  the  iorinble  world  was  stro«|rl7  painted  on  their  imM|iQitio», 
and  the  death  which  the/  bad  alwajs  deiipMea  oecame  an  olnect  of  hope  and 
destie.  The  Koran  inculcates*  in  the  most  abaolule  sense,  Uie  tenata  of  tale 
and  predestination,  which  would  exting^uish  both  industry  and  yirtiiev  if  tha 
actions  of  man  were  soveroed  by  bb  speculative  belief.  Yet  their  influettce  ia 
every  age  has  exalted  the,  courage  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  fiiat  eooa- 
Banions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  ooo6deooe :  there  b  no 
danger  where  there  is  no  chance :  thejr  were  ordained  to  perish  in  Ibnr  beds; 
or  they  were  safe  and  invuhierabie  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.UST) 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  fli^t  of  Mafaemet, 
had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vei^^cence  ol  an  enenaj,  who 
could  ioteitept  tneir  S^rrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  tbiou^b  Ibeterritosy 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sopbbn  bimsell^  with  oniT  thirty  or  forty  followers,  condocted 
a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  ttiouaand  camels :  tDe  fortune  or  dexterity  of  hb  march 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Bfahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  infonned 
that  the  holy  robtwn  were  plaoea  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  hb  brethren  of  Mecca*  and  they  were  roused*  by  the 
fear  of  losing  their  merchandise^  and  their  provbions,  unless  they  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  the  railitaiy  force  of  the  city.  The  sacred  band  of  MahDBM?t 
was  foimed  tif  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seveoty-seveo  were 
fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted  by  turns  a  train  df  seventy  cameb 
(the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war) ;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of 
his  first  dbciptos,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback  in  the  lield.(lS8) 
In  tlie  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,ClS9)  three  stations  from  Medina,  he 
was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the 
Koreish,  one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  htty  foot,  who  advanced  on  the 
other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit, 
of  gloiy  and  revenge ;  and  a  alight  mtrenchmeot  was  formed  to  cofer  hb  tfoopSi' 
and  a  stream  of  fresh  wale^  that  glided  through  the  valley.  **  O  God;'  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the  hilb,  ''O  Qod.  il 
these  are  deatrored,  by  whom  wUt  tfajpu  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  T~ 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranhi ;  dbchaige  your  arrows,  and  the  day  b 
your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  ktmself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or 
pulpit,(130)  and  instantly  demanded  the  suc<:our  of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand 
angeb.  Hb  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field  of  battW :  the  Mussuknans  fainted  and 
were  pressed ;  in  that  decbive  moment  the  pro|4iet  started  from  hb  throos^ 
mounted  hb  hone,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air ;  **  Let  their  faces  be 
covered  with  confusion."  Both  armies  heard  the  tbuoder  of  hb  voice :  their 
£Miey  beheld  the  angelic  wacrkn  :Cl31)  the  Koreish  tremhiedand  fled :  seventy 

(19T)  Ths  4octrliw  of  alnolaM  jxtSMiBUkiB,  on  wMih  ftw  reHHoM  tmu  ftproach  tmth  olhtr,  h 

ttioM  or  Hancd).    Rdand  (d«  Reilf .  Mohamm.  p. 61—04,)  and  Sale  (Prelln.  Dtoeoai**,  p.  mTrai^ 
aentUMopttkNuofthedocton,  and  oar  modem  travallen  Uie  coalldeMa,  ito  fMh«  cooflUei^ 
Turin. 

(198)  AJ  JaanaM  (apad  Gagnter,  torn.  U.  p.  9,)  allowa  hian  aaTentjr  or  etebtv  btme;  and  on  tvo  olte 
oecaakuia  prior  to  die  battle  of  Oliud,  be  enlika  a  body  of  thirty  (p.  10),aad  of  SOS  (p.  9^\  uooans.  T« 
the  Mwialniaiu,  la  the  iMd  of  Ohud,  had  no  mere  than  two  hovosa,  aceordiog  lo  the  Wiw  aaHa  aT 
AbuUWa  (ta  Vlt..  Mohainoi.  p.  xxkL  p.  65).  In  the  ttMy  province,  the  caroela  were  nnaMroui :  bat  ibt 
hoiae  appears  tohave  been  leai  eoeomon  than  in  the  ffafn  or  the  Dntrt  Arabia. 

(tti)  Beder  Hooneane,  twenty  n^lea  f>on  Medina,  and  Ibtty  fron  Mecea,  la  on  the 
eamvae  of  fierpt;  an4  the  pi^plina  annually  cowmamofaia  ttw  proptaet^a  victory  )tf 
iOGkela,4fcc    Shaw'a  Travela,  p.  477. 

(laor  The  pinea  to  whieh  Mahomet  reUrad  dnring  the  acdoa  ia  at  vied  by  G^nler  (in  Abulbda,  &  ST, 
p).  as,  Vie  da  Mahomrt,  torn.  ii.  p.  30. 33),  Vmhrtwhtm,  mm  loge  ds  Ms  mm  ww  Mrte.  The  aaaa 
Arabic  word  ia  rendered  by  Reiake  (Annalea  Modemici  Abulfeds,  p.  S3),  by  S0Uum,  S^rtHm*  cAKir; 
nod  itae  difference  ia  of  the  utoiOitmoaBent  for  the  hoDOttff  both  of  the  Inierprelec  and  ortne  hero.  laa 
aarry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiake  chastises  his  feOow-labonrer.  Sape  ric 
venk.  nC  inlegrw  parinv  neqneaat  niii  unA  llturS  corrifi :  AraUce  non  satla  celebat  el  callabnt  Jndlcia 
eriUoo.  J. J. ReiskeiProdidafmaia ad  Hagji Chalite Tabolas, p. S9B, ad calcem Abnlfedc Byd» Tnbnte; 
Idpala^  1706, 4to. 

{ill)  The  looaa  eipreminm  of  the  Koran  fej,  p.  194,  MS,  c.  6,  p.  0,)  allow  the  coromentarors  lo  ft» 
toBia  between  the  numbeta  of  1000,3000,  or  MOO  aufels ;  and  the  amaUest  of  these  mtgbt  saflloe  fbr  tba 
slaacbMr  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish  (Maraeci,  Alcoran,  torn.  iL  p.  131).  Yet  the  same  sehoitasts  coofti^ 
that  tMa  anfallo  band  was  not  visible  m  any  morul  eye  (MamRCl,  p,  SOT).  They  reSne  on  the  woa^fc. 
8.10k)  •*B0CtlMia,batOod.4De.»    (D'B«baloc,BiMMiC.Qdanialc p. 000,0010 
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«f  the  lyiavfttt  were  skin;  ead  seventy  ceptirei  adorned  Iheinl  vfeloiyof  the 
faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  KoieisD  were  despoiled  and  insulted :  two 
of  the  most  obnoxiotts  prisooera  were  iranished  with  death;  and  the  nnsom  ef 
the  othen»  four  thu««and  drachms  of  silver,  oompensated  m  seme  degree  the 
escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sopbian 
explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert  and  aloQg  the  Eupbiates :  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  Mumilmans ;  and  wealth/  must  have  been 
the  priie,  it  twenty  thouiand  drachms  could  be  set  apart  kn*  thcf  fifth  of  the 
apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sopbian 
to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand  men»  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed 
with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback:  three  thousand 
camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fi(Weo  osatrons  of  Mecca, 
incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  aramate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the 
matness  of  Hobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of 
Uod  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fiftv  believers :  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and 
their  presuosption  of  victoir  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense  ef 
the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  foi^sbt  on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Medina  ;(13e)  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  eresoeet :  and  the 
right  wing  of  cavalnr  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  roost  suooessfol  of  the 
Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mabomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers. 
The  weight  of  their  cbaige  impellea  and  broke  the  centre  of  the  idolaters ;  but 
in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advantage  of  their  ground :  the  archers  deserted 
their  station :  the  Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their 
general,  and  disordered  their  ranks.  The  mtrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavaliy 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voioe,  that  Mahomet  was  alain. 
He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin :  two  of  his  teeth  were 
shattered  with  a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismajr,  he  reproached 
tbe  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet ;  and  blessed  the  mendly  band  that 
stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  biro  to  a  place  of  safety.  Seveotj[  matiyrs 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  people :  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each 
brother  embracing  his  lifeless  companion: (133)  their  bodies  were  maqgied  fanr 
the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  oi  Abu  Sopbian  lasted  the  entrails 
of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud  their  supentition  and 
'        .-..-.  '".and  til    "     *■ 


satiate  their  fiiry ;  but  the  Mussulmans  soon  nlliedf  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strengtn  or  courage  to  undertake  tbe  siege  of  Medina.  It  was  attacked 
the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies ;  and  this  third  expedition 
is  variously  named  from  the  natUmi^  which  marehed  under  the  banner  of  Abu 
Sophian,  (rem  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  three 
thousand  Mussulmans.  Tbe  prudence  of  Mahomet  defined  a  general  engage- 
ment :  the  valour  of  All  was  signalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  pro- 
tracted twenty  days,  till  the  fimil  separation  of  the  coofederales.  A  tempest  of 
wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents:  the  private  quarrels  were  fomented 
by  an  insidbus  adversary ;  and  the  Korenh,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer 
hoped  to  subvert  the  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquest,  of  their  uvincible 
exile.(134)  r^ 

[A.  D.  6S3— 6t7.]  The  choice  of  Jeresalem  for  the  first  kebia  of  prayer 
discovers  the  eariy  propensit/  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  die  Jews ;  and  iiap(7 
would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  interest,  had  they  recojniised,  in  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah.  Tneir  obstinacy 
converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  lifo :  and  In  the  douole  character 

(138)  Oeof  raph.  Nnbieiwli,  p.  47. 

(133)  !■  tiM  third  ehapcer  of  Um  Koran  (p.  SS-S3,  wUh  flaWf  mIm),  tte  pmptat  allaiM  mmm  poor 
«M«MS  fi>r  Um  defoot  of  Obnd. 

(134)  For  this  dofail  of  Um  thiw  KoMah  wan,  of  Bodor.  of  Ohud,  And  of  tho  Stteta,  poiMM  AbolfWa 
(p.  96-Sl.  M-Jta.  7S-.77),  Oocnler  (loin,  a  p.  S3-45.  ^--08.  19S.-13B),  wkb  Uw  proper  nrtkleo  of 
«H«rbelo^  and  ttaeabri4|aionteof  ElmMln  (aM.  Sniaeon.  p.  S»  7,)  nnd  A  hulpilin.^  (PyMit.»  IQD. 
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of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  persecution  was  eitended  to  both  worid9.(1Sk) 
The  ikainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city  :  be  seized  the 
occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  bis  reli^ioB, 
or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  **  Alas,"  replied  the  trembline  Jews,  ••we  are 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  worshiD  of  our 
Others :  whr  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence?^'  The 
unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  Bfteen  days ;  aiid  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  bis  allies,  and  consented  lo 
spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  aims 
became  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a  wretched  cokxy 
of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives  and  children  to  implore  a 
refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadirites  were  more  guilty,  since  tbqr 
conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate  the  prophet  Me  besieged 
their  castle  three  miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained  an 
honourable  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding  their  tnimpeto  and  beatinr 
their  drams,  was  pennitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews  bad 
excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish :  no  sooner  had  the  naHam  retired 
from  the  diiA^  than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his  armour,  marched  on 
the  same  day  to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidba.  AAer 
a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  tiusled 
to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could  not  be  koorant 
that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  Iramaniiy.  A  venerable  efder,  to 
whose  judgment  they  appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death: 
seven  hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  €»f  the  city : 
they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  firepared  for  their  execution  and  burial : 
ana  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  bis  hdpless  ene- 
mies. Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussulmans:  three  § 
hundred  cuirasses,  Byb  hundred  Dikes,  a  thousand  lances,  composed  tbs  most 
useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days' journey  to  the  noith-east  of  Medina, tbe 
ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
Arabia  ;  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered  with  plantations 
and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of 
impresrnable  strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse 
and  fourteen  hundred  foot:  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  pai*jfoI 
sieees  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger :  and  the  niost 
undaunted  chiefs  despaired  of  the  event.  Tm  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
courage  by  tbe  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  tlie  Lion 
of  G(k1  :  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  g^^antic  stature 
was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scimitar ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the 
modesty  of  romance,  whicn  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its  hinees  tbe  gate 
of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  bis  left  hand.(l36)  After 
the  reduction  of  tlie  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke.  'I'hit 
chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  prince  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession 
of  his  hidden  treasure :  the  industi^  of  the  shepherds  and  husiiandmen  was 
rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration :  they  were  permitted,  so  Ions;  as  it 
should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for 
his  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reieii  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar 
were  transplanted  to  Syria ;  and  the  caliph  alleged  tbe  iniunction  of  bis  dyine 
master,  that  one  and  the  tnie  religion  should  be  professed  in  his  native  land  <7 
Arabia.(l37) 
[A.  D.  629.]    Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned  toward 

(135)  Tbe  wmn  of  Mahcmiet  afftlrat  the  Jewlih  tribee,  of  Kainoka,  the  Nadbiritei,  Koraidha,  aB4 
Chaibar,  are  related  l»y  Abulfeda  (p.  61. 71. 77. 87.  Jbc)  and  Gafoier  (umo.  ii.  p.  61-45.  igr-riZ  US-^ 
148b  96(i~aM). 

(136)  Abu  Rafe,  the  lervaot  of  Mahomet,  if  said  to  afflna,  that  he  hlmeeir,  and  aevea  other  men,  aAei^ 
ward  tried,  without  auoeeee,  to  move  the  same  gate  from  the  ground  (Abulfeda,  p.  SO).  Abu  Safe  wae  aa 
eyewltnem,  but  who  will  be  wUnem  for  Abu  Rafe  1 

(137)  The  banishment  of  the  Jewe  Is  attested  by  EIroacIn  (Hist.  Saracen.  |».  S,^  and  the  great  Al  Zabsil 
(Gagnier,  torn.  II.  p.  985).  Yet  Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  3S4,)  belii^ve^  that  Uw  JewUh  reO- 
(fon,  and  Karekescet,  are  still  prot'essed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar;  and  that  in  tbe  plunder  of  the  cararasa. 
iha  diaelptos  of  Moaes  acaUie  coar4eratflBortimaof  Mahomid 
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'll«cca,(138)  and  be  was  nr^  bj  tbe  most  sacred  and  powerful  motives  to 
revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  tbe  city  and  tbe  temple  from  whence  be  bad  been 
driven  as  an  exite.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  bis  waking  and  sleeping:  faocj : 
an  idle  dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecy ;  be  unfurled  the  holy 
banner ;  and  a  rasb  promise  of  success  too  hastily  dropped  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe 
apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to  Mecca  dispbyed  the  peaceful  and  solemn 
pomp  of  a  pilgrimag^e :  seventy  camels  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice, 
preceded  the  van ;  tbe  sacred  territorf  was  respected,  and  the  captives  were 
dismissed  without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and.  devotion.  But  no 
sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  tbe  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of  tbe  city, 
than  he  exclaimed, ''  thejr  bave  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  t^ers ;" 
the  numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed  his  proeress ;  and  the 
roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  mig[bt  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had 
followed  for  tbe  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and 
cautious  politician :  be  waived  in  tbe  treaty  nis  title  of  apostle  of  God,  con- 
cluded with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  eng[aged  to 
restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated 
only,  for  tbe  ensuine  year,  tbe  bumble  privilege  of  enteriiv  the  city  as  a  friend, 
and  of  remaining  tnree  days  to  accomplish  tbe  rites  of  tbe  pilgrimage.  A 
cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mussulmans,  aiid  their 
disappointment  might  justly  accuse  tbe  failure  of  a  prophet  who  bad  so  oAen 
appealed  to  tbe  evidence  of  success.  Tbe  faith  and  nope  of  tbe  pilgrims  were 
rekindled  by  tbe  prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords  were  sheathed ;  seven  timiea 
m  tbe  footsteps  or  tbe  apostle  tbey  encompassed  tbe  Caaba :  the  Koreish  bad 
etired  to  the  bills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the 
city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  were  edified  by  bis  devotion ;  tbe  hostile 
chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced  ;  and  both  Caled  and  Amrou,  tbe 
future  conouerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking 
:uiuse  of  idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  by  tbe  submission 
of  the  Arabian  tribes :  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  tbe  weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of 
violating  the  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march,  and  pre«» 
served  the  secret,  till  tbe  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  tbe  asto* 
nisbed  Koreish,  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  tbe  enemy 
The  haughty  Abu  Sopbian  presented  the  ke^^  of  the  city,  admired  tbe  variety 
of  arms  and  ensigns  tnat  passed  before  bim  in  review ;  observed  that  the  son 
of  Abdallab  bad  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  confessed,  under  tbe  scimitar 
of  Omar,  that  be  was  tbe  apostle  of  the  true  God.  Tbe  return  of  Marius  and 
Syila  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans :  tbe  revenge  of  Mahomet 
was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  bis  injured  followers  were  eager  to 
execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.    Instead  of  indulging  their 

}>assions  and  bis  own,(l39)  tbe  victoriobs  exile  foi^ve  tbe  ^ilt,  and  united  tbe 
actkms,  of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city :  eight* 
and-twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  tbe  sword  of  Caled;  eleven  men 
and  six  women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but  be  blamed 
tbe  cruelty  of  bis  lieutenant ;  and  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  victims  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt  The  chiefs  of  the 
Koreish  were  prostrate  at  bis  feet.  ^  What  mercy  can  yoa  expect  from  the 
man  whom  you  bave  wronged  ?"  **  We  confide  in  tbe  generosity  of  our  kins- 
man.'* ^And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain:  begone  I  you  are  safe,  you  are 
free."    Tbe  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon  by  tbe  professkm  ot 

(laS)  TiMMMseenlve  Mepa of  Uw  leduetkm  of  Mceea  ai«  rriaiad  lif  AboUUa  (^ 04. 97. 97— ISO.  Ue 
*-lll),  and  Osfnier  (torn.  li. >  fm-^SM.  30a--3a8,  torn.  iU.  ^  1-^,  Elmida  (BklL  Baraoen.  ^  8, »,  It), 
AbttlpharaciiM  (Djmaat.  |i.  103).  ^  ^       ^ 

(130)  Albr  ihe  conqueM  of  Mwea,  the  Mataomot  of  ydtaire  imagiiM  and  perpelratM  the  mm  honH 
flriniea.  The  poet  conreMi,  that  he  ie  not  sanmrted  bjr  die  tniUi  of  htalory,  and  ean  00I7  allege  ^o* 
eeinl  qui  fUt  la  guerre  a  ea  patrie  aa  nom  de  ffleo,  eet  capable  de  loat  (OeuTiee  ^  Voltairar  lom.  zv.  p. 
IBS).    Tbe  maxim  to  nelUier  charitable  nor  pblloeopbic;  and  tone  reveienee  !■  sorely  due  to  die  (km»o^ 

keroeeanddierelicloQoraatlom.  I  am  iaftirmed  Uial  a  Tufciih  ambMHwiof  at  ParJe  wan ■^ ■-- 

tmi  1  die  lywieniaitao  of  Uiii  inigedy. 
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Uam ;  and  aAtr  in  exile  of  Mvmjrean  the  fi«Hffve>«iM«iai)r  wai< 
.as  the  prince  and  fwopbet  of  bis  natife  couiiti7.(l40)  But  tiM  tbiee  huadnHl 
.aod.aixtjr  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  %iMMninioi»i7  brakeo :  ibe  bene  of  Ged 
was  Durified  and  adorned ;  as  an  exaaople  to  future  tiasesy  tbe  apoetle  agaii 
fuifilled  tbe  duties  of  a  pilgrim ;  and  a  peipetual  law  was  enacted  Ifaat  ao  en- 
believer  should  dare  to  set  bis  foot  on  ibeterritoiy  of  tbe  hdj  city .(141) 

[A.  D.  6S9— «39.]  The  conquest  of  Mecca  .determined  tbe  faith  aad  obedi- 
ence of  tbe  Arabian  tribes :( 142)  who»  according  to  tbe  vicissitudes  of  iorteee, 
•had  obeyed  or  disrsfardea  tbe  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  tbe  prapbeL  ladi^ 
feronce  for  riles  and  opinions  still  marks  tbe  character  of  the  Bedoweeos :  and 
.  they  mifi^ht  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Kenn.  Yet  an 
obstinate  remoaot  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  sneestots,  and 
the  war  of  Honian  derived  a  proper  appellatien  from  tbe  ufe^  whom  M ahoaret 
bad  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  swoni  te 
defeod.(143)    Four  toousand  Paflrans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  aw- 

Srase  the  conaueror ;  thev  pitied  and  despired  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
oreish,  but  thev  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  tbe  aid,  of  a  people 
.who  bad  so  lately  renounced  their  f^ods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of.tfaeir 
«neiny.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the  prophet : 
a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  tbe  strength  or  numbers  of  tbe  army,  and 
twelve  thousand  Mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  ol*  tbor 
invincible  strenj^th.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  ymIUj  of 
Honian :  tbe  heights  bad  been  occupied  by  the  archers  and  slingersof  the  con- 
lederates;  their  numbers  were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was  oonlbonde^ 
their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their  ianpeodiog  destroc- 
tioo.  The  prophet,  on  bis  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  tbe  enemies:  be 
attempted  to  rush  ag^ainst  their  spears  in  rearch  of  a  i^lorious  death :  ten  ot  hn 
iaithful  companions  mterpoied  their  weapons  and  their  breasts;  three  of  these 
feu  dead  at  his  feet :  *'  G  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried,  with  sorrow  and 
indignation,  *M  am  the  son  o(  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  troth  1  O  man,  stand 
fast  in  the  faith !  O  God,  send  down  thy  succour!'*  His  uncle. Ablns,  wh^ 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  tbe  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  yaUcy 
resound  with  the  recital  of  the  giAs  and  promises  of  God :  the  ily ing  Moaktts 
returned  from  all  sides  to  the  holy  standard :  and  Mahomet  oJMierved  with 
pleasure,  that  tbe  furnace  was  again  rekindled ;  bis  conduct  and  example 
restored  the  battle,  and  he  anknated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  mercitesi 
revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame.  From  the  field  of  Honian,  he  rearehed 
without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  .of  Mecca,  a 
fortress  of  streqgth,  whoae  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst 
of  tbe. Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  tbe  aiC 
of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of  battering  rams  and  military  eneines,  wHh 
A  body  of  &ve  hundred  .artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  free<lom  to 
the  slaves  of  Tayef:  that  he.  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extiipatioo  of  the  Iniit- 
trees:  thattheground  was  opened  by  the  miners;  that  the  breach  was  aasaolled 
by  the  troops.  Af^er.a.siege  of  twenty  days,  the  prophet  sounded  a  retreat, 
but  he  retreated  with  a  sow  of  devout  triumph,  and  affscted  to  prey,  iar  tbe 
repentance  and  safety  of  Uie  unbelieving  city.  Tbe  spoil  of  this  Ibrtunaie 
fixpeditkm  ^nounled  In  aix  thonsand' captives,  twenty-four  thouaand  .camek 

tMy&fftSSS'.tt!^     ^""^ :  wd  Uita verbal toanxoytny  ii  of m  muoli  momeiit,  m  our ow»aba«&  Wk- 

(141]  la  exdudlDf  Um  Chriitiam  fttm  Uie  penioMila  of  Arabia,  the  provloee  of  Hejas,  or  Uw  naTin- 
UoB  of  tiw  Red  &ea.  Cbardin  (Vpyagea  en  Perae,  tom.  Iv.  p.  les,)  and  Retand  (mmtTllieceU.  lom.  iU. 
JM1,>  ««  moift  ftatd  tban  the.  Mn«iilwane  UieiMalTei.  The  ObriiUaie  ai*  reoelTOd  widioat  ecrapit 
rt^S^  ^  ^^"B**^  "^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  '^  ^  ^  Miy  Um  eUy  and  Dfeetaeta  of  Mecca  tbai  m 
fa»oem{fetetoUiepro(biiek(Nlebiibr,I^^  VoyafaeDAmhie,tMn.Lf 

iUSi  AS^y'^'^'J^*"-    6iVli«»i«n-tU.]l.S7-1«B«d•Herbelo^llonynlm. 

SS^St^t  ^"l)-.'**?  ^  J«n"»>*  "Tbo  menUoM  Uie  enciaei  and  riflneen  of  tiie  itibe  of  Obm 
5^J^J*Jj;  ^^5i»*WM^"iPW8d  toibo  «  ptoco  of  tSe  had  of  Syria  detachad  aMi  dnqipedli 
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loHy  tlKNtMnd  ibeep*  and  Sanr  tlioiisand  otmoesofsSlvvrra  Iffbe "vtfao  bad 
foucht  at  Huoaan,  redecioed  their  pmoiMtsiiy  the  •sacrifice  of  their  tdob;  but 
Madofiiet  oonpemated  the  Jots,  67  resigrtinfi^  to  the  eotdien  his  fifth  of  the 
pltttider»  and  wished  lor  their  aakei  that  he  poMesscd  as  many  head  of  cattle  as 
there  were  trees  io  the  province  of  Tebaona.  instead  of  chasttsiog^  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Koraishy  he  eodeavonrMl  to  cut  out  their  tong;ue9  (his  own 
eipression,)  and  to  secure  tftieir  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  Itfoerality : 
Abu  Sophian  aione  was  presented  with  three  hundred  camels  and  twenty 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  Mecca  was  sinoefely  converted  to  the  profitable  religion 
of  the  Koran.  The  JugUivn  and  maUiofin  complained,  that  they  wbo  had 
borne  the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory.  ^  Alas/*  replied 
their  artful  leader,  ^aufer  me  toconciliate  thcM  recent  enemies, these  doubtful 

{>roaelytes,  by  the-  rift  of  some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  mlnist  my 
ife  and  6)ftanes«  You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  ktc^gdom,  of  my. 
paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  tlie 
repetition  of  a  siege.  ^  Grant  us,  O  apostle  of  God !  a  tnice  of  three  years, 
with  the  toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  ^Not  a  month,  not  an  hour." 
^  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  pra^r."  ^  Without  prayer  refieion 
is  of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence;  their  temples  were  demolished, 
and  the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia. 
His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  tlie  ocean,  and  the  Gtilf  of  Persia, 
were  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people ;  and  the  ambassadors 
who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian 
proverb)  as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation 
submitted  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Maliomet :  the  opprobrious  name  of 
tribute  was  abolished :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  oblatkms  of  alms  and  tithes 
were  applied  to  the  service  <A  religion :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apo8tle.(144) 

When  Heradius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war,  he  entertained,  at 
Einesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahomet,  who  invited  the  princes  and  nations 
of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christian  emperor :  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who 
accepted  from  the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.(145)  But  the  friei|dship  of  Heraclius  aod  Mahomet  was  of 
short  continuance:  the  new  religion  baa  inflamed  mth^r  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Sara^os ;  and  the  murder  of  an  erivo^  afforded  a  decent 
pretence  for  invading,  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Palestine, 
that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to 
Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the 
noblest  chie£i  aerved  without  reluctance,  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet.  On 
the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah  were  successively  substituted  to 
the  command ;  ahd  if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  tne  troops  were 
authorized  to  elect  their  ceiieraL  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Muta,(146)  the  first  muitary  action  which  tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the  foremost  ranks :  the 
death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  aod  memorable ;  he  lost  his  rirht  hand ;  he  shiAed 
the  standard  to  hb  left ;  the  left  was  severed  from  his  body ;  he  embraced  the 
•standard  with  his  bleeding  Jtmnps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to. the  ground  with 
fifty  honourable  wounds.*  ^  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the 
vacant  place.  *' advance  with  confidence;  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our 
own."  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standaid 
was  leacued  by  Caled»  the  proselyte  of  Mecca ;  nioe  awocds  wece  broken  in 


(144)  TlMlMlfiOBVi«l»MApiliKliM«eorifyMaMlaTOeoiilalMdlnAb«IMft(|i.lf1— 1»^^ 
(torn.  Ul.  p.  Il»--aia),  BlflMMlB  (p  10,  ll),iAbulplMraflM  (p.  MB).    The  tab  ef  the  Hefln  wee  elytal 


I  (b.  10,  llj^AhttiphMftoe  (p.  MB).    The  tab  ef  the  Hefln  wei 

(145)  Cnmpere  die  Mfoied  Al  JimuM  ^mii4  GagiUer,  torn.  it.  p.  OTi   W»|>wHh  the  no  kie 
Areeki,  Theophanei  (p.  tW— WB),  SSooerae  (tan.  iL  I.  dv.  p.  86).  end  Oedrenue  <p.  491). 

(14S)  Pur  the  b«ile  of  Mnta^Md  tu  oonwnene«,^eM)AhdM*  (p.  iO»-lia),  umI  Offnier  (ton.  li 
p  317—343).   XcXe^  (laye  Theophanee)  •»  Xcyeei  ^Mxeipev  r»  Oce. 
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)m  htnd;  tnd  hit  ?  akmr  withatood  and  refmlaed  the  auperior  immbeii  of  tie 
Christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the  camp  he  wai chosen  to  command, 
his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory  or  the  retreat 
of  the  Saracens :  and  Caled  is  renowned  amonr  his  brethren  and  his  enemieB 
by  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God,  In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet 
describedy  with  prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  bb 
private  be  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was  surprised  as  be  wept 
over  the  daughter  of  Zeid :  **  What  do  I  see  f*  said  the  astonished  votaiy 
**  You  see,'*  replied  the  apostle,  ^  a  friend,  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  bis  moit 
faithful  friend.  *  After  tbe  conquest  of  Mecca  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  afiectcd 
to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardbhips  and  dangen 
of  the  enterprise.(147)  The  Mosfems  were  discouraged :  they  alleged  the 
want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions:  the  season  of  harvest,  and  tbe  intole- 
rable beat  of  tbe  summer :  **  Hell  is  much  hotter,**  said  the  indignant  prc^>het 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service :  but  on  his  return  he  adanonisfaed  the 
most  guilty,  by  an  eicommunication  of  fifty  days.  Tbeir  desertion  enhanced 
the  noierit  of  Abubeker,  Otbman,  and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  ibeir 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  dbplaved  bis  banner  at  tbe  bead  of  ten  tboo- 
sand  horse  and  twenty  tliousand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was  tbe  distress  of  the 
march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  tbe  scorching  and  pestilential 
winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel :  and  they 
were  reduced  to  tbe  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly 
of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  midway,  ten  days'^joumejr  from  Medina  and 
Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc  Bevood  that 
place,  Mabornet  declined  tbe  prosecution  of  tbe  war:  he  dedared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  be  was  more  probably  daunted  by  the 
martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  CaVed 
spread  around  the  terror  of  bis  name ;  and  tbe  prophet  received  the  submisaion 
of  the  trib^  and  cities,  from  the  Elupbrates  to  Allah,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Red  Sea* 
To  bis  Christian  subjects,  Mahomet  readily  gfanled  the  security  of  their  pe.* 
sons,  tbe  freedom  of  their  trade,  tbe  property  of  tbeir  goods,  ana  tbe  toleration 
of  their  worship.^  148)  The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  liad  restrained 
them  from  opposing  bis  ambition :  tbe  disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the 
enemy  of  tte  Jews :  and  it  was  tbe  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  £iir 
capitulation  to  tbe  most  powerful  religkm  of  tbe  earth. 

[A.  D.  63t.]  Till'  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was 
equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  His  epileptic  fitay 
and  absurd  calumny  of  tbe  Greeks,  would  t>e  an  otject  of  pity  rather  than 
abhorrence  ;(149)  but  be  seriously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar 
by  tbe  reven^  of  a  Jewish  female.(lSO)  Durine  four  years  the  health  of  the 
prophet  declined ;  his  infirmities  increased ;  but  his  mortal  disease  was  a  fever 

(147)  The  expedition  to  Tebue  te  recorded  bj  our  ordinary  bielorieiM,  Abutfeda  (Tit.  Malun.  Bk 
US— 1S7,)  and  Gafnier  (Vie  de  Mahnmei,  torn.  Ill  p.  147—163) ;  bat  we  have  tbeadvanlMe  trf  amifaliiS 
to  tile  oijtinal  evidaDce ofdw  Koran  (c  9,  p.  IM.  165),  with  Bale'e  learned  and  raltoaal  notca.  "'       ' 

(148)  The  DimUmm  atturitati*  jSilauibmst  la  aiteited  by  Ahmed  Ben  Jaeeph,and  the  author  LBH 
tpUiuUnm  (Gafnier,  Noc  ad  Abttlfedani,  p.  Wi) ;  but  Abolfcda  blmeelf,  aa  well  at  Blnadn  (Hitf. 


.  _  p.  11),  ihoufhhe  own  Mabomet't  regard  for  Uie  Chrietlaa  (p.  13),  only  ■wntioa  peaec  and  nlbaia 
In  the  year  1630,  Sloolta  puUlahed  at  Paris  the  text  and  Tenian  of  ailahomel*8  patent  hi  Ikvoar  of  iht 
Ghrlatlaoe ;  which  waa  admitted  and  reprobated  by  tlie  oppoelie  tane  of  Salmatlua  and  Gtociua.  (BavliL 
Mahoiut,  Kem.  A  A.)  Hottfnfer  doubia  of  Ite  autiienUclty  (HIM.  OrlenL  p.  897) ;  RenauAn  urace  iS 
•onaent  of  die  Mahomeiaaa  (HIai.  Palriaich.  Alex.  p.  169) ;  but  Moaheim  (HbL  Ecclea.  p.  SH.)  ahowa  iht 
fbtUhy  of  dieir  opinion,  and  inclinee  to  believe  It  spurloua.  Yet  AbulpliarMiua  auoiea  die  fanpoam^ 
treaty  with  die  Neamrian  patrlaich  f  Aaeemaa.  Bibllot  Orlenu  torn.  11.  p.  416) ;  but  AbulalwrMiue  w« 
Bfimato  of  the  Jaeobliaa. 

(149)  The  eplleniy,  or  (Ullm  elckneM,  of  Mahomet,  ia  atfarted  by  Thanpbanai,  Zonaraa,  and  iha  Ml 
«r  die  Gteeka,  and  U  rMdIly  iwallowed  fay  the  cmee  blfoiry  of  Hnulnfar  (RlaL  OrlenL  p.  10,  II),  Pri- 
deaux  (Ltfeof  Mahomet,  p.  19),  and  Maraoel  (torn.  II.  Alcoran,  p.  76B,  70).  The  tlUee  (tit  vmsMd  » 
UU  e0V0red)  of  two  chaplira  of  die  Koran  (73, 74,)  ean  hardly  be  atralnod  to  anch  an  IntcrprMaiicm ;  dM 
alienee,  the  Ignoranee  of  tbe  Mahometan  eoromanttton.  la  more  conehialve  than  the  aMiat  penaipiery 
denial ;  and  die  charitable  aide  la  eepoueed  by  Oekley  (HiaL  of  die  Baracena,  torn.  I.  p,  Stl,)  Gaoder  (ad 
AhulAda,  p.  6,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  I.  p.  116).  and  Bale  (Koran,  p.  469--474). 

(UD)  Thla  pnlaon  (more  Isaomlnloua  alnce  it  waa  odVred  ae  a  lest  of  hie  prophetic  hnoufh^rt  it 
frankly  confeiwd  bj  hla  aaalotw  volaikib  AhidMa  (p.  68),  and  Al  JaumM  (apiid  GHi4w,  m»  IL 
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ot  iourteen  days,  which  deprived  hkn  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  leason.  As 
soon  as  be  was  consciuiM  ot  his  danger,  he  edified  his  brethten  by  the  buinility 
of  bis  virtue  or  penitence.  **  U  there  be  any  man,''  said  the  apostle  from  the 
pulpity  **  whom  I  have  unjaMly  scourged,  1  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  Have  1  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim 
my  faults  in  ttie  face  ol  the  coogreeation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
giods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest 
of  the  debt."  **  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowa,  *^  I  am  entitled  to  three 
drachms  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and 
thanked  his  creditor  fur  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  finnness  the  approach  of  death ;  en- 
franchised his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women) ; 
minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of 
his  weepif^  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till  the 
third  day  before  his  death,  he  regulariv  performed  the  function  of  public 
prayer :  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark  that 
ancient  and  faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  t^ce ; 
but  be  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  env^  of  a  more  explicit  nomination. 
At  a  moment  wtou  his  faculties  were  visibly  impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  to  write,  or  more  properly  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  ana  accom« 
plishment  of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber,  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran :  and  the  prophet 
was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  veliemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest 
credit  may  be  anbrded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he  main* 
taiued  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  moments  ot  his  life,  the  die^ 
nity*of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel, 
who  badfe  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  con* 
fidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  fieing.  In  e 
familiar  discourse  lie  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of 
death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  per 
mission  of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted ;  arid  Mahomet  immediately 
fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha» 
the  best  beloved  of  all  his  wives ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  ot  pain ;  reco* 
vering  his  spirits,  he  raised  his  ejres  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a 
steady  look,  thous^h  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last  broken,  though  articulate, 
words :  **  O  Goa ! . ,  • .  pardon  my  sins ....  Yes,  •  • .  •  I  come  • .  •  •  among  my 
fellow-citizens  on  hi|;h :  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  caroet  spread  upon 
the  floor.  An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mourn* 
ful  event :  the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina :  the  chiefs  were  assembled 
round  their  dying  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the  house  of  the  prophet, 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  sug- 
{^est  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation :  '*  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our 
intercessor,  our  mediator,  with  God  ?  By  God  he  is  not  dead ;  like  Moses  and 
Jesus  he  is  wrapped  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful 
people."  The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his 
scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to 
affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight 
and  moderation  ofAbubeker.  **  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  mul« 
titude,  "  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  God  of  Mahomet 
liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to 
bis  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  mortality."  He 
was  piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  hb  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on 
whicD  he  expued  ;(15l)tMedina  has  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of 

(ISt)  The  Oraakf  and  Latlos  iMve  lofmied  and  pvopagmtod  the  vulgir  ud  rldleuloiM  Morjr,  that 
Mahoniec*t  iron  toQib  ki  Mupended  in  the  air  at  M»ec€  (9^10  /urcMpc^dfuiwy.  LMmiciw  Cbaicocondylua 
49  Rebus  Turdcis,  I.  lit.  p.  6^\  by  the  acilnn  of  equal  aiid  poieni  lundMonei.  (DicUonalre  de  Bayle, 
Mamomst,  Rem.  EB.  FF.)  Without  any  pblloaopbiGal  Inquiriea,  It  may  auffiee,  that,  1.  The  prophet 
waa  not  burled  at  Mecca ;  and,  9.  That  hia  tomb  at  Medina,  whieh  baa  been  vietted  liy  millkme,  la 

reed  on  the  fround  f Retand  de  Rdlg.  Mobam.  L  U.  c  19^  p.  Sii»-9]1),  Gi^iitar  (Via  de  BUhum««toM. 
p.9B3^-eB8}. 
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Mahomet;  and  ikt  iiwumefabie  ptlrmnsof  Mecca  often  tan  aade  fiom  At 
way,  to  bow  in  Tohmtaiy  devotiony^lSS)  befivre  the  ampit  tomb  of  the  pro- 
phet.(l53> 

At  the  Gonchnion  of  Itie  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  periiafn  be  expeclecU  that  1 
■houkJ  balance  h^  feulto  and  his  virttie&  that  I  should  decide  whether  the  titfe 
of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belooci  to  that  extraordioaiy  ms& 
Had  I  been  intimately  cooTefsant  with  the  mo  of  Abdallab,  the  task  would  stiH 
be  dificuitt  and  the  success  unoertaio ;  at  the  distance  of  twelve  oenlttfies,  I 
darkly  contempbte  his  shade  thnxich  a  ckwd  of  relig^iotts  incense ;  and  coold  I 
truly  delineate  the  poitnit  of  an  bour,  the  fleetinfc  reseinl>laaoe  woidd  not 
equally  apply  lo  the  solitarr  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca*  and  to 
the  conoueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appeals  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon  as  nsarnage 
had  raised  him  ahoTe  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambitna 
and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  mnooence,  and  would  have 
died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  Qod  b  an  idea  most  ooijeenial  to  nature 
and  reason;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  ChristiaBs  would 
teach  bim  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatiy  of  Mecca,  it  was  the  duly  of  a 
man  and  a  citisen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  ana  error.  The  enernr  of  a  mind  incemantlv  bent  on  the 
same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular  call;  the 
warm  suggestions  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as  the 
inspirations  of  Heaven;  the  labour  of  tbouffht  would  eipire  in  rapture  and 
vision:  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described 
with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  Qod.(l&4)  From  enthusiasm  to 
imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery;  the  demon  of  Soccates(155) 
affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  « 
good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed 
and  middle  state  between  sdf-lirusion  and  voluntaiy  fraud.  Charity  may 
believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence ;  but  a  human  inissioDsiY  is  incapable  of  cherimiiig  the  obstinate 
imbelieverB  who  reject  his  claims,  despise  his  aigumenls,  and  perKcule  his 
life ;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  advemries,  he  may  lawfully  oate  the  ene- 
mies of  G^ :  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  revense  were  kindled  in  the 
bosoih  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca,  and  tbe 
choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citixen  into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher 
into  tlie  leader  of  armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  bv  the  example  of 
the  saints ;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  worid  witb  pestilence  and 
earthquakes,  might  inspire  for  their  conversioQ  or  chastisement  the  valour  of  hit 
servants.  In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate 
the  stem  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  pr^udicei 

(Ui)  At  JmuU  «BiuMi«lM  (Vie  d«  lf«lioinet,  ton.  111.  p.  37S-a»l,)  the  iwiltllMoae  dadw  ef  • 
pUgrim  who  vMtt  the  lomba  of  ibe  prophet  end  hie  eonipenton*;  end  toe  leerned  eetelat  d0eldei.ihil 
thte  eet  ordev«ition  is  neereet  In  obltgeuon  end  merit  to  a  di¥ioe  precept  Tbe  docton  are  divided  inh, 
•rMeeee  aod  Medina,  be  the  nioel  exoallent  (p.  aui.-«4). 

(153)  Tbe  ieeiitolfew,  death,  and  burial  ef  Mahomet,  are  described  bj  AbuJfedaand  GecBler(VlL 
'  -     ,  p.  133-143.    Vie  de  iiehomet,  torn.  ill.  p  i»S-S71).    The  rooet  private  and  iiiteffeicii«  dr- 

Doei  were  originally  reeclved  from  Ayeiha,  All.  the  toni  of  Abbee,  Ibe. ;  and  ae  Uu^  dwek  tn 
,  and  eervlved  the  frophei  aaajr  yeaie,  thaj  nlgtit  npaat  ihe  pious  laie  to  a  eecond  «r  tUid 
paneratioa  of  pllgrims. 

(154)  The  Christiens,  rashljr  enoo^  have  asrig ned  to  Mahomet  e  t«ne  pifean,  that  seemed  fo  donnd 
ftom  heaven  end  whisper  In  his  ear.  As  UiispreUNideil  miracle  Is  urged  by  Oraiius  (de  VerkaM  Reft> 
gionie  Cbrlstiaae).  Ms  Arabic  uaeslalori  the  leasned  Pocock,  liraaired  o?  hira  the  naeice  of  Urn  euihacB:  ' 
and  Grotlus  confessed,  that  It  was  unknown  to  the  MahomeUns  thenieelves.  Lest  it  shouM  provoke  their 
Indignation  and  laughter,  Ifae  pious  lit  Is  suppressed  in  tbe  Arabic  vrHvloQ ;  but  4t  has  raaiaiained  aae^ 
lying  place  in  the  numerous  editioiie  of  the  Latin  text  (Pocock,  Specimen,  Hist.  Arabuni,pw  tSSL  187 
Reland,  de  Bellgioo.  Moham.  I.  il.  e.  3S,  p.  S5S-9fB}. 

(155)  Bpisc  it  nrte  cstr  oc  wac^Oj^tMwwv,  dttive  ns  y'y*'M<*V  1  ^fvv  rcmrai  «<i  arnvptwu  pM  rwn  eev 
fMAXMVperrsw,  apsfycra  6t  wnm  inalo,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  e  19,  p.  ISI,  I9i,  edit  Flseber).  The  fiuai- 
liar  examplea,  whioh  floerates  urges  In  his  dlabigue  with  Theeg Is  (Plnton.  Opera,  ton.  I.  p.  198, 19S,  edIL 
Ben.  Stephan.),  aie  beyimd  the  leach  of  human  foreeifht;  atid  ttte  divine  tneplimilon  (tlie  AM|MiMv}sf 
Ifae  philoaiipber,  is  eleerlr  taught  In  the  Memmmbilia  of  Xenophon.  The  tdees  of  the  mest  ratioRjl  Fla- 
•oBlstareexpreeMd  by  OInerD  (de  Divinat.  L  M),  and  la  thaxivth  and  jcvth  Pjaenattoas  of  Manmua  ef 
Tfie  (9  l»-m  edit  OavU). 
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mmI  passiaurof  lririfoilower%  and  to  eBptoyeTeo  the  Tioes  of  maidBind  as  tbB. 
iMtramenli  of  thnir  Bfelvatioa.  Tbo  um  of  fiaud  and  petfidvy  of  cruelty  and 
injusticey  were  ofien  aubnorvient  to  the  piopa^tion  of  the  faith :  and  Mabomet 
ooromanded  or  approved  the  aasasaination  orthe  Jews  and  idolaters  who  bad 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  Br  die  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character 
of  Mahomet  moat  have  been  gradually  stained :  and  the  influence  of  such  per* 
Dicious  habila  would  be  poorly  compeniated  by-  the  practice  of  the  pevBonal  and 
social  virtues  which  are  neoeasaiy  to  roaintaio  the  reputation  w  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  bis  last  years,  ambition  was  the  nitiiig: 
passion;  and  a  politician  will  susi»ect  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the  victorious 
impostor  t^  at  the  enthusiasm  of  bis  youth  and  the  credulity  of  b»  prose* 
]ytes.(166)  A  pbilosopher  will  observe,  that  lAetr  credulity  and  hi$  success, 
woola  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of  bis  divine  mission,  that  bis 
interest  and  religioo  weie  insepaFaoHr  connected,  and  that  his  oonseience  would 
be  soothed  by  the  penuasion,  that  be  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from 
the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  vestige  of  his 
native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mabomet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his 
sincerity.  In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed 
less  criminsl ;  and  be  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he 
not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  end  £ven  in  a  coo- 
oueror  or  a  priest,  1  can  surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaflected  humanitT ;  and 
the  decree  of  Mabomet,  that  m  the  sale  of  capttve%  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  theb  children,  may  suspend  or  moderste  the  censure  of  th^ 
hntoiian.(l67) 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet(168)  despised  the  pomp  of  nyralty ;  the  apostle 
of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family ;  be  kinoled  the  fire,  swept 
the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his 
woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a  hermit,  he  observed 
without.  eft>rt  or  vanity,  the  abstemiout  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On 
solemn  occasions  he  feasted  bis  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  pleo^; 
but  in  his  demeslic  life,  many  weeb  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being  kindlea 
on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his 
example :  his  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowanoeof  barley  bread : 
he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted 
of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual  emoyments 
which  his  nature  required  and  his  religion  did  not  ibrbid:  and  Mabomet 
affirmed,  that  the  fervour  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  plea* 
sures.  The  beat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs ;  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writen  of  antiauity.(159) 
Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  relisriotts  laws  of  the  Koran ; 
their  incestuous  alliances  were  bbmed,  the  boundless  license  of  polygamy  was 
reduced  to  four  leg;itimate  wives  or  concubines;  theif  rights  both  of  bed  and 
of  dowry  were  equitably  determined ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged* 
adulteiy  was  condemned  as  a  capital  ofience,  and  fornication  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.(lM)  Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  pre- 
cepts of  the  legislator: abut  in  his  ptjvate  conduct,  Mahomet  indulged  the 
appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  daims  of  a  prophet    A  spe9ial  revelation 


(156)  UmmiBV9ma99  9thktwAnmfmm»mWna^yiillu^C(mpnmittefK^^ 
fkkir :  '*  qui  delaclM  la  cbmine  de  na  cou  poor  en  donner  tur  la  oreillet  A  Kt  eoofrem.'* 

(157)  GiifBier  ralaiM,  with  Um  mom  lB|»nuil  pen,  tbk  bamaiie  law  oT  Uie  pcopbct,  and  the  mndara 
of  CaabandaopMan,  wMdilMpronBiiladaiid  apptorad  (Vie  da  Mabomat,  tom.  iL  p.  S9.  ir7. 906). 

(iS8)  For  the  dmeMle  Ufa  of  Mahoaiat,  oooauH  Gagalar,  and  the  eorrencndinc  ehapten  of  AbalMa  t 
for  btodiet(toiB.ULp.S8S~S86):  hifebildi«a(p.lSB.98»j-.  hl»wlvw(p.89O-403);  bia  narrtage  with 
Zeineb  (una.  il.  p.  1»-I(i0) ;  bii  amour  wlih  Mair  (p.  3Oil3Q0) ;  the  IUm  aecuntion  of  Ajrcaba  (p.  IBS 
—199).  The  HMMt  original  evidence  of  the  la«  thrae  tranaaetlom,  is  ooniained  in  the  uinh.  zzzilid, 
•ad  izTlth  cbaoiafi  of  the  Koran,  with  8ale*a  Coaunentaiy.  Frideaux  (Lifo  of  Mahomet,  ik  80-400 
and  MaraccI  (Prodrom.  Alcoran,  part  i?.  p.  49—50,)  have  maiieloaaif  aM«|craicd  tha  ftalltka  of 
Mahomet 

(ISO)  InciedlbUe  ««  quo  ardaia  apnd  eoa  la  ▼eteram  marqna  aolvkv  Mzua  (Ammlaa.  MaEcelUa 
LiiT(C4). 

(160)  Sala(PifAhnlaaiTDiaooane,p.ia3-m,)haaiMapiiulaleddialiwaorniarriaga,dlvonc%Aibi 
tod  tha  corioiii  readir  of  8ddan*a  (Jior  Ikhndea.  wM  laao^iifcM  maiy  Jawiah  oidlaaaMi 
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dispensed  htm  from  the  laws  which  he  bad  imposed  on  his  nfttion ;  the 

'^-''-led  to  his  desires;  and  thiasin^lar- 

the  scandaly  the  Tenerationy  rather 


iex»  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ;  and  this  sin^lar  preran» 
tive  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneratioo,  rather  than  tte 
envy,  of  the  devout  Mussulmans.    If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives 


and  three  hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the 
the  modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina  their  separate  apart- 
ments round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  ana  enjoyed  in  their  tunit  toe  iavoor  of 
his  ootnueai  society.  What  is  singular  enou)(;h,  they  were  all  widows,  ezcrpt- 
ing  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  viijg^n,  since 
Mahomet  consummated  bis  nuptials  (such  is  the  premature-  ripeness  of  the 
climate)  when  she  was  only  mne  years  of  ag;e.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and  tmled 
by  the  prophet ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  hue 
revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour  had  been  ambiguous  and 
indiscreet :  in  a  nocturnal  march,  she  was  accidentally  left  behind ;  and  in  the 
momine  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  jThe  temper  of  Mahomet 
was  inclined  to  jealousy ;  but  a  divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence ; 
he  chastised  her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no 
woman  should  be  cendemned  unless  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the 
act  of  adultery.(l6l)  In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb.  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and 
with  Maiy  an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  praphet  forgot  the  interest  of  his 
reputation.  At  tne  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld^ 
in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejaculation  of 
devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grateful,  freedman  understood  the  hint, 
and  yielded  vi^thout  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.  But  as  tbe  filial 
relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandaU  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  fioai 
heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove  the 
apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of  nis  wives,  Hafin, 
the  daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  tbe  embrscea  of  his 
Egyptian  captive :  she  promised  secrecy  and  foi^giveness ;  he  swore  that  he 
would  renounce  tne  possession  of  Maiy.  Both  parties  foigot  their  engare> 
ments ;  and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter  of  tbe  &<iran,  to  ateclVe 
him  from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  bb  captives  and  ooncabioa^ 
without  listening  to  the  clamours  of  his  wives.  In  a  solitaiy  retreat  of  thiity 
days,  he  laboured,  alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  (he  commands  of  the  angel.  Wbeo 
his  love  and  revenge  was  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his  eleven 
wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them 
with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next :  a  dreadful 
sentence,  since  those  who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  tbe  prophet  were  fer  ever 
excluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  incontinence  of 
Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradition  of  his  natural  or  nreteinatunl 
gift:(16S)  he  united  the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam;  and 
the  apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labour(16S)  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.hM) 
A  more  serious  and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cad^afa. 
During  the  twenty-four  yean  of  their  marriage,  her  youthful  husband  abstained 
from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  veoeiaUe 

(161)  In  a  meroorable  cue,  Um  caliph  Ommr  decided  that  all  pretumptlve  evidence  was  of  bo  avafi; 
and  thai  all  the  four  witnenee  muil  have  aetuaUr  eeen  ■tylum  in  pyxlde  (Ahulfeda  Aanalea  MoeicBid, 
1^71,  vet*.  Beieke). 

(ISS)  SibI  robur  ad  fenerationem,  qnantuu  trigtnta  vtri  habent,  ineeee  Jadaret:  ha  «  aalci  herl 
pOBKl  undeclm  ftamlnls  «et«tAic«re,  ut  ex  Arabum  libris  refert  Blue.  Petrai  Paechailua,  c  9.  (Maracci, 
Prodromiu  Alcoran,  p.  Iv.  p.  ».  See  Ifiiewifle  ObeenratkNia  de  Belon,  1.  111.  c  IS,  fhT.  1  ^  recto.)  Al 
Janabbi  (Gagnler,  torn.  III.  p.  487.)  records  hie  own  teetimony,  that  he  furpeend  all  bmb  la  cowjunl 
Tlfour:  and  Abulfeda  mention*  the  exclamation  of  All,  who  waahed  hie  body  after  hie  death,  ■*0|a»* 
pheta.  oerte  penli  tuue  ceBluni  vereueerectui  eet**  (In  Vlt.  Mohammed,  p.  140). 

(163)  I  borrow  the  etyle  of  a  (kther  of  die  chureh,  tvaSXvuav  'HpoxXvf  rpcenutesrev  aSXev  iGnf. 
Kaslanxen,  Orat.  W.  p.  106). 

(164)  The  eomnMm  and  mm  glorlo«ia  legend  Includes,  In  a  sing le  night,  the  fifty  vidoriae  of  lleRaieB 
oiver  the  virila  daoghters  of  Thestlus  (DIodor.  8>cul.  torn.  L  I.  Iv.  p.  <74.  Paoaaniaa,  I.  li.  a.  19X  flla- 
tlus  9ylv.  ll  eleg.  III.  v.  42).  Rut  Athenviis  allows  seven  nighis  (IlelpnoeophlBL  L  xiU.  p.  99^  mi 
ApoSodnnis  fifty,  ibr  this  arduons  achievement  of  Hercul4«.  who  was  then  bo  mora  Una  tkMmm  wmm 
sraie(llibUotLlLe.4,p.m,cafliMiirUcriitaartli»M»  '^ 
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liiatitin  was  ne^er  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival*  After  her  death,  he 
placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  womeii;  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters.  **  Was  she 
not  old  f  *  said  Avcsha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty :  **  has  not 
God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  ?''  **  No,  by  God,**  said  Mahomet  with  an 
effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  ^  (here  never  can  be  a  better  she  believed  in  me, 
when  men  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  perse* 
cuted  by  the  worid.'Xl65) 

In  the  laigest  indulgence  of  poljrgamy,  the  founder  of  a  religion  and  empire 
might  aspire  to  multiply^  the  chances  ot  a  numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  sue* 
cession.  The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The  vii^in 
Ayesha,  and  bis  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were  barren 
in  his  imtent  embraces.  The  four  sons  of  Cadrjah  died  in  their  infancy. 
Marv,  bis  Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  to  bim  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim* 
At  the  end  of  6fteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  nis  grave ;  but  he  sus- 
tained with  6rmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or 
credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  toe  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  not 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewiw  given  him  four 
daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most  faithful  of  bis  disciples :  the  three 
eldest  died  before  their  father;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and 
love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cQysin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  pro- 
geny. The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to 
anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  de* 
«cribes  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  aposde 
of  God.(166) 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted  htm  above  the 
Test  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia* 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Hashem,  and-  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  oi 
Mecca,  The  li^t  of  prophecy  was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima  might 
expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father :  the  Arabs  bad  sometimes 
been  patient  of  a  female  reign;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often 
been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  bis  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  afce,and  the 
chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  ot  the  true  believers  might  aspire 
to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a 
graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped 
by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  solaier, 
and  a  saint;  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious 
sayings  ;(167)  and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  ot  the 
sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From  the  first  hour  of  his 
mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a 
generous  friend  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the 
faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterward 
reproached  for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  bis 
right,  which  would  have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  bis  succession  by 
X&  decrees  of  Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself :  tlie 
jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  oy  the  artful  Ayeaha 
the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  AIL* 


(165)  Abalftda  tn  Vtt  Moham.  ^  19, 13. 16, 17,  enm  wHis  Gagnler. 

(1«6)  This  ouUlne  of  Uie  AnMun  hWtory  to  drawn  fhiui  the  BlbltodiSqiie  Orientale  af  d*H«iMot 
<ander  the  names  of  wf*mi*Mr«,  OmsTt  Othmmn,  Jtli^  *e.),  froni  the  annalt  of  AbullMa,  AbulpbarafiiM^ 
and  Blroacin  (under  the  pniper  jreara  of  the  H^girei,  and  especially  from  Ocktey*8  History  of  the  Sara 
cens  (vol.  \.  p.  1—10. 115—193.  »9. 949. 363-37S.  378-301,  and  almost  tiie  whole  of  Uie  second  volume). 
Tet  we  should  weiih  with  caution  tlie  traditions  of  Uw  hostile  secu ;  a  stream  which  becomes  still 
■  "   urs  mrther  ' 


muddy  at  h  flows  Aether  from  the  source.    Sir  John  Cbsrdln  has  loo  fhlUifullf  oopled  the  IbMes  and 

— rors  of  the  modem  PetsUns.  ( Voyafes.  torn.  IL  p.  935-950,  fcc) 
(197)  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  seoood  volume)  has  tlven  an  b^atish  version  of  160  sentenon,  wMeh 
»  ascribes,  wiUi  some  hesitation,  U>  All,  tiie  son  of  aVi  Taleb.    His  prefhce  Is  coloured  by  the  entba- 
of  a  ttanlaior;  yet  dMse  aenicnees  delineate  a  chaneterMc,  Uwugh  daik,  plotan  of  hanaa 
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[A.  D.  63t.]  The  tilence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  Hbcity  el 
the  people ;  aiiid  his  coinpaiiions  convftned  an  assembly  to  delibenle  on  ikt 
choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditaria  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali,  wen 
oflensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  liestowinf^  and  resumsBg  the 
•oeotre  by  a  free  and  frequent  election :  the  Koreish  could  never  be  lecoBciied 
to  tne  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hastiem :  the  ancient  disooad  of  the 
tribes  was  rekindled :  tbeJugUhei  of  Mecca  and  the  auxiHarim  of  Medina 
asserted  their  respective  merits,  and  the  rash  pioposal  of  chooainff^  two  inde- 
pendent calipbs  would  have  crushed  in  their  infancy  therelig^iooaiia  esBpiteof 
the  Saracens.  Tbe  tuvwlt  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  reaolutioii  of 
Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouncing^  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  declared  himself  the  first  subiect  of  the  mild  and  .venerable  Abubekec! 
Tbe  uif:ency  of  the  mo«ient,  and  the  acquiescence  of  thepeople,  mighl  oicuk 
this  iUeeal  and  precipitate  measure :  but  Omar  himself  oonfeased  finoiD  the 
pulpit,  that  if  any  Mussulman  should  hereaAer  presume  to  anticipate  the 
suflfrage  of  his  brethren^  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  woithv  of 
death.(t68)  After  the  shnple  inau^ration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  ob^td  in 
Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia  ;  tlie  Hashemiftes  akme  declined 
the  oath  of  fidelity :  and  their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  maimaiaed,  above  ail 
months,  a  sullen  ana  independent  reserve,  without  listening^  to  the  tfamts  of 
Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitatkn  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline  of  his  pai^,  subdued  tha 
indignant  spirit  of  Ali ;  be  condescended  to  salute  the  commamrof  the  fiiitb- 
fiil,  accepted  his  eicuee  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  ooBDniou  euemies^ 
and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  ^bdicatine  tbe  goveruMenl*  of  thm 
Arabians.  AAer  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  califNr  waa  suoMBOued  by  the 
aqgei  of  death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbatkio  of  tecoopaAions^ 
he  bequea tiled  the  soeptre  to  tlie  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Dinars-  **  1  have 
no  oocask)n,'*  said  the  modest  candidate,  "^  for  the  place."  **  But^the  fiAaee  hM 
occasion  for  you,"  replied  Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a^  fervent  Piayen  thai 
the  God  of  Aahooiet  would  ratify  his  choice^  and  dbact  the  Musaufaaans-iulhs 
way  of  concord  and  obedience.  Thepvagrer  was. net  inefiectual# sauce.  Ah 
hiinself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,!  nnimsed  to  reveie-tbe  superior  worth 
and  dignity  of  bis  rival ;  who  corofortea  him  for  the  loea  of  emusre,  by  the 
meet  flattering  maiks  of  confidence  and  esleem.  In  the  tweUth  year  of  hit 
reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  handof  an  assasshs:  be  rejected 
wiui  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of  Ali,  refosed  to  load  hb 
conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  successor,  and.  devohned  on  six  oif  tbe  most 
respectable  companions,  tbe  arduous  task  of  electing,  a  commander  of  the 
filiUiful.  On  this  occasfon,  Ali  was  ogam  Uamed  bf  his  ffienda(169)  for  sub" 
mitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognisifig:  their  jurisdiction  bf 
accepting  a  pbce  among  the  six  electors.  He  mh^ht  ^ve:  obtained  their 
suffrage,  had  he  deig^ned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servifo  conformi^,  not  onl^  to 
the  KToran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determination  of  twojMors.(l70} 
With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet,  accepted  tlie 
goveniment:  nor  was  it  till  after  the  third  caliph,  twenty^our  years  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choioe^  with  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vani^  of  this 
world.    At  tne  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosque  of  Medina,  clothed 


(ISB)  OcMey  (Hist  of  dwfltracoM,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  S^  ftom  u  ArmUan  M&  raprMmti  AyeriM  m  advmi 
tbe  aubMltiitiiiB  of  her  fkUwr  in  tbe  piece  of  tbe  epoeile.  Thle  fiwi,  eo  improteble  In  lueir,  ii  Ben*- 
ied  bv  AbttlfMe,  Al  Jannabl,  and  At  Bocbari,  tbe  la«  of  whom  ouoiee  tbe  tradKkm  of  AjrcilMber 
irmt.  MohajMned,  p.  J3S.  Vie  de  Blabomet,  torn.  Ul.  p.  836). 

(160)  Partieniarly  by  ble  frtond  and  couMn  AbdaUab,  tbe  eon  of  Abbae,  who  died  A.D.  SST,  vHb  flie 
tltleor  tbe  graarf  doctor  of  tbe  MoilenM.    In  AbuMMa  he  recapttuUted  tbe  Important  oecalom  in  wMch 


10  tbe 

lieet 

•iir 

t^ 

All  bad  neglected  ble  ealutary  advice  (p.78,  veri.  Retake):  and  eeflieludee(p. 8S),  O  ptteeepa  Sdelft 
"* coMiofenla  tu  qotdoB  vera  rortiaei^  at  ioopa  boni  comUU,  " — ' 
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m  a  tbm  cotton  gown,  a  coane  turban  on  hia  bead,  bis  ulippan  in  one  band, 
and  bis  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking-staff.  The  companions  of  tbe 
prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  tbe  tribes  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  bioi 
their  right  hands  as  a  si^n  of  fealtj  and  allegiance. 

The  iLischitf^fs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are  usually  confined  to 
the  times  and  countries  in  which  ther  have  been  agitated.  But  the  religious 
discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  a^eof  the 
Hegira,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians  and 
Tucks.(17t)  The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appellation  of  ISuite$  or 
sectaries,  hav&enricbed  the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and 
if  Mahomet  be  tbe  apostle,  bis  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their 
private  converse,  in  their  public  worship^  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three 
usurpers  who  intercepted  bis  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and 
Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  ton^e  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  wickedness  and  impiety.(172)  The  SoiMitei,  who  are  supported 
by  the  general  consent  and  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans,  entertain  a 
more  in^artial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion.  Thejr  respect  the  memory 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  ot 
the  prophet.  But  thejr  assign  the  last  and  most  bumble  place  to  the  husband  of 
Fatima,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the 
degrees  of  sanctity. (173)  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a 
band  unshaken  by  superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  manners  werei 
alike  pure  and  exemplanr ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  probably  sfnceie ; 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  the  prudence  oTthe  fint,  tbe  severity  of  the  second,  maintained  the 

g^ace  and  prosperity  of  their  rei}f;ns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of 
thman  were  incapable  of  sustaming  the  weight  of  conquest  and  empiret  He 
chose,  and  be  was  deceived;  be  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed:  the  most 
deserving  of  tbe  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government,  and  his 
lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  Tbe  spirit 
of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina, 
and  the  Charegites,  the  desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordi* 
nation  and  reason,  were  confounded  among  tbe  free-bom  Arabs,  who  demanded 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From 
Cufa,  from  fiassora,  from  Egypt,  from  tbe  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in 
arms,  encamped  about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a  haughty 
mandate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend  irom 
the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse  tbe  insurgents  ;  but 
their  fury  was  rekindled  by  tbe  arts  of  bis  enemies:  and  the  forgery  of  a  per* 
fidious  secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  bis  reputation  and  precipitate  his  falL 
Tbe  caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  piiedecessore,  the  esteem  and  confi* 
dence  of  the  Moslems :  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions 
were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by 
tbe  scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused 
bis  simplicity,  tbe  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  6i 
death;  the  brother  ofA^esha  marched  at  the  bead  of  the  assa&tins;  and 
Othman,  with  the  Koran  m  his  lap^  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  woundsT 
A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  &ve  days  was  appeased  by  the.  inauguration  of  Ali ; 

(171)  The  lebbm  of  the  Penlam  to  explained  bv  an  oor  traTenera  of  the  laat  eentary.  eapectenr  In  tbm 
■econd  and  fourth  volumes  of  their  nnaler,  Chardin.  NIebubr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advao- 
tase  of  wrklngm  late  as  tbe  year  1704  (Vojrages  eo  AraUe,  dfcc  torn.  Ii.  p  908—833),  skioe  the  ineflbctaal 
attempc  or  Nadir  Shah  to  chanfs  the  reHfion  of  the  naUon  (see  hto  Persian  History  translated  into  French 
by  Sir  Wmtam  Jones,  tom.  II.  p.  5,  S.  47, 4&  144—155). 

(ITS)  Omar  to  tbe  name  of  tbe  deTil ;  hto  murderer  to  m  lalnt  Wben  the  Persians  dioot  with  tbe 
bovr,  they  (ireauenUy  cry,  **  May  tbto  arrow  |o  to  the  heart  of  Omar  V*  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  U.  p. 

073)  This  cradation  of  merit  Is  disiinctiy  markM  In  a  ersed  tHnamied  by  Behind  (de  Rellg  Mohamm. 
1.  i.  p.  37) ;  and  a  Sonnlie  argument  inserted  by  Oektoy  (Hbt.  oT  die  Saracens,  tom.  IL  p.  S30).  The  prao 
lice  of  eiirslng  tbe  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  yea  s,  by  die  Ommiades  UiemaelveB  (d*Her- 
helot,  p.  SBO);  and  then  am  few  amoog  the  Tarks  whopnaome  to  nvlla  aim  ai  an  laadel  (Veyages  dt 
Chardin,  tom.  It.  p.  46). 
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bis  refusal  would  have  provoked  a  renenil  masMcre.  In  this  paififtfl  sttoafioi 
be  supported  the  becomini^  pride  oftbe  chief  of  the  Ha^miles ;  declared  tbal 
be  had  rather  serve  than  reirn ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  stranfpeis ;  and 
required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation.  He 
has  never  been  accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  of  Omar ;  thoui^b  Persia 
Indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festivaf  of  that  bol/  martvr.  The  qaarret  between 
Othman  and  his  subj^ts  was  assuaged  br  the  early  mediation  of  Ali ;  and 
Hassan,  the  eldest  of  bis  sons,  was  insulted;  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the 
caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and 
sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  be  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  m%bl 
•tagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambttiotis  candidate  ( o 
longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia :  the  Saracens  bad  been  victorious 
in  me  East  and  West :  and  the  wealthy  Itinrdom^of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 

I  A.  D.  655-— 660.1  A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  the 
martial  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  fong  experience  of  mankind, 
be  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the  rashness  and  indiscreti<m  of  youth.*  In  the 
first  days  of^his  reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  lellen,  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telba  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aia* 
bian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Baaaora ; 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Ink,  or  Asayria, 
which  they  bad  vainly  soliched  as  the  reward  oi  their  services.  The  mask  of 
patriotism  is  allowed  tocqver  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies ;  and  (be  enemies^ 
perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  ior  bis  bJood. 
They  were  accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesba,  the  widow  of  the  propbett 
who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  lite,  an  implacable  hatred  agairatl  the 
husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  roost  reasonable  Moawms  were 
scandalized,  that  the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  penoo 
and  character;tbut  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident  that  her  presence 
would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure  the  success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  of  bis  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of 
Cufa,  the  caliph  encounterecf  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels 
under  the  walls  of  Bassora.^  Their  leaders,  Telba  and  Jiobeir,* were  slain  in 
the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  hlood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.1  After 
passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate  the  troops,  Ayesba  bad  cboaen  her  post 
amidst  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  beat  of  the  actk)n,  seventy  men,  who 
held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the 
cage  or  litter  in  which  she  sat,  was  stuck  wUh  javelins  and  darts  like  Ibe  quills 
of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustamed  with  firmness  tbe  repiVMcbes 
of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedilv  dismissed  to  her  proper  statkjn,at  tbe  tomb 
of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  fo  tbe  widow 
of  the  apostle.^  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled  tbe  day  of  tbe  Camel,  All 
marched  against  a  more  formidable  adversaiy ;  against  Moawiyab,  tbe  son  of 
Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  calinb,  and  whose  claim  was  sup* 
ported  by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  toe  house  of  Ommiyab.  Fiooi 
the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Sifl]n(t74^  extend*)  dong  tbe  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre,  tbe  two  cqoh 
petitors  waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  htmdred  and  ten  days.  In  the  coimeof 
ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  tbe  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that 
of  Moawiyab  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  list  of  the  slam  was  dv- 
nified  with  the  names  of  five  and  twenty  veterans  who  bad  fought  at  Beder 
under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest,  the  lawful  caliph 
displayed  a  superior  character  of  valour  and  humanity.**  His  troops  werestrictHr 
enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  tbe  enemy,  to  spa  re  their  flying  bretbrei^and 
to  respect  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead,  and  tbe  chastity  of  tbe  female  captivea.    He 


{T74)  Thejlalnofmffln  li  dtUnnlMd  bf  d*AnvlIlt  (rSupfanUt  «  to  TIgit,  p.  SO,)  la  kt  tht 
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Kienerously  pro[)osed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  sitij^le  combat ;  btil 
Dis  trembliog^  rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death. 
The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by^  the  cham  of  a  hero  who  was 
mounted  on  a  piebafa  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force  his  ponderous 
ai^d  two-edgea  sword.  As  oHen  a^  he  smote  a  rebel,  be  shouted  the  Allah 
Acbar,  **G^  is  victorious ;''  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  wa« 
heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  eiclamation.  The 
prince  of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disoMdience  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
troops.  Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the 
Kofan  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances ;  and  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  jrield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compromise.  He 
retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa :  his  party  was  discouraged ;  the 
distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  i  emen^  and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or  seduced 
by  his  crafty  rival :  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism  which  was  aimed  against  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites,  or  enthusiasts,  discoursed  of  the  disorders 
of  the  church  and  state :  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah, 
and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  |ieace  and 
unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  ch^  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dag^r, 
devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution 
was  equally  desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed 
the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously 
hurt  by  the  second :  tne  lawful  caliph,  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  a  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis  age, 
and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children,  that  they  would  despatch  the 
murderer  by  a  single  stroke.*  The  sepulchre  of  Aliri76)  was  concealed  from 
the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  ;(176)  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira, 
a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  tne  ruins  of  Cufa.(l77)  Many  thousands 
of  the  Schiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the 
desert  is  vivified  ov  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem 
their  devotion  not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

[A.  D.  655,  or  661—680.]  The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inherit- 
ance of  bis  children ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatrf  became  tne  supreme  heads 
of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opposition  of  Abtf  Sophian  had  been  fierce 
and  obstinate ;  his  conversion  was  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  forti- 
fied by  necessity  and  interest ;  he  served,  he  foaght,  perhaps  he  believed  j  and 
the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent  merits  of 
Ommiyah. ,  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sopbian,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was 
dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet : 
the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Syria ;  and  be 
administered  that  important  province  above  forty  years  either  in  a  subordinate 
or  supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame  of  valour  and  liberality,  he 
affected  the  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation :  a  grateful  p«opie  was 
attached  to  their  benefactor:  and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  dut^  of  pursutne  the  assassins 
of  Otnman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of 
the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the 
fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his 
service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.    Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt, 


(VfS)  Abolftda,  m  moderate  Sonnlte,  relaiei  die  dUfinvm  optnione  coneernlng  Uie  burial  of  All,  bat 
aiopli  die  sepalelife  of  CuA,  iMKfie  OuBi  aiuMroqiae  rellgloee  frequenuntiuin  eelebratun.  TMs  niuBher 
to  leeltoaadby  Nlebubr  to  aaMMint  aoaoaUy  lo  9000  of  die  dead,  and  5000  of  die  Uvinf  (ton.  ii  p. 
108,900). 

(ITS)  All  die  tyrania  of  Perala,  fhm  Adbad  el  Dowlal  (A.  D.  VH.  d'HerteloC,  p.  56, 90.  OS.)  to  Nadir 
0hah  <  A.  D.  1743.  Htot.  de  Nadir  8hafa.  lom.  iL  |».  155),  have  enriched  die  loaib  of  All  wldi  ite  apoUi  of 
Ihepenple.  The  done  to  copper,  with  a  brifht  and  maeif  Riding,  which  glltlen  to  die  aaa  at  die  dJauiaea 


(177)  The  city 
he  aoudi  o'  B«l      .     , 
ma  popaVnii,  laatiha  dtoiaMt  of  ddny 


lie  city  of  Meriied  All,  Ave  or  iU  mUea  ftom  the  nitna  of  Cvfk,  and  one  handred  and  twoaty  to 
of  Bafdad,  to  ef  Um  rfie  and  fhrm  of  the  nodem  Jariiaalen.  MedMd  BoMin,  iaifor  aad 
iVniiilaatihadtoiaMaefdynyBdlw. 
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him^lf  an  »xmjf  was  the  first  who  saluted  the  new  monarchy  and  divaliced  the 
dangperotts  secret,  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  n 
the  city  of  the  prophet.(178)  The  policy  ofMoawiyah  eluded  the  valour  ol 
his  rival :  andy  after  the  death  of  All,  he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  hb  son 
Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or  below  the  goverament  of  the  world, 
and  who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble  cell  near 
the  tomb  of  his  g^randfather.  The  aspinne  wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally 
crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditanr  kinedom. 
Some  munnurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs, 
and  four  citiiens  of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the  designs  ot 
Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigour  and  address ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a 
feeble  and  dissolute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  iaithfiil 
and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

[A.  D.  680.1  A  fiimiliar  story  is  related  of  the  beneToIence  of  ooe  of  Ibe 
sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropped  a  dish  of 
scaldinff  broth  on  his  master:  the  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate 
his  punishment,  and  repealed  a  verse  of  the  Koran :  ''Paradise  is  for  those  who 


an  equal  measure'of  piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a 
remnant  of  his  father  s  spirit,  and  servea  witn  honour  against  the  Christians  in 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  primogeniture  of  the  One  of  Hashem,  and  the 
holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in  his  person^  and  he 
was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid  the  tyrant  of  Damascus, 
whose  vices  be  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge. 
A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment  to  bis  cause,  and  who  were 
eager  to  draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  tnist  his 
person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He  traversed  the  deseit 
of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and  children ;  but  as  be  approached 
the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  coun> 
try,  and  suspected  eith«r  the  defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  jost ; 
Obeidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  bodj  of 
five  thousand  borge,  who  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  city  and  the 
river.  He  might  still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had  defied 
the  power  of  Cesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of 
Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand  warriore  in  his  defence.  In  a  con- 
ference with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honourable 
conditions :  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a 
iVontler  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  'to  the  presence  of 
Yezid.  Sut  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his  lieutenant,  were  stem  and 
absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that  be  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and 
a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  hii 
rebellion.  «•  Do  you  think."  replied  he,  « to  terrify  me  whh  death  f  And, 
during  the  short  respite  of  a  nigbt,*he  prepared  with  calm  and  solemn  resv^ 
nation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamenUtions  of  his  sister  Fatima, 
who  deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  *'  Our  trust,*'  said  Hosein,  '^  is  in 
God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  retuin  to 
their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me  -  and 
every  Mussulman  nas  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  frieiids  lo 
consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  fliffhl :  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or 
survive  their  beloved  master ;  ana  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent 
prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise.    On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he 

(178)  I  borrow,  on  tbte  oecanlon,  the  rtronf  lenfe  and  exprairion  •f  Tkcltw  (HttC  L  4) : 
ImperU  areaao  poeM  Inpenlortai  Bllbi  qoMm  Roma  flert. 
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mounted  on  honelMck,  with  bis  sword  in  one  band  and  the  Koran  in  the  other ; 
his  generous  band  of  martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ; 
but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent  ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagotSt  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Arabs.  Toe  enemy  advanced  witfaf  reluctance ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  deserted, 
with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every 
close  onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was  invincible  ;  but 
the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain :  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both 
sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer :  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  companions  or  Hosein.  Alone,  weary,  ana  wounded,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  door  of  hb  tent.  As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced 
in  the  mouth  with  a  dart^  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of  blood,  and 
he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  des* 
pair  his  sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that 
oe  would  not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes:  a  tear  trickled 
down  his  venerable  beard;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  eveiy 
side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless  Sliamer, 
a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice ;  and  the  grandson 
of  Mahomet  was  slain  with  three-and*thirt^  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  Ai\er 
they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  the^  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and 
the  inhuman  Obeidollah  stitick.him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane:  ^'AlasP' 
exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  **  on  these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostje 
of  God  1"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein 
will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader.(l79y  On  the  annual  festival 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  toe  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries 
abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.(18J) 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  broueht  in  chains  to  the  throne  of 
Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  toe  enmity  of  a  popular  and 
hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But 
Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  merc^ :  and  the  mourning  family  was  honour- 
ably dismissed  to  mingle  their  t^ars  with  their  kindred  at  Medina.  The  gloiy 
of  martyrdom  superseded  the  tvfhi  of  primoffentture ;  and  the  twelve 
IiiAM8,f  181)  or  pontiff,  of  the  Persian  creed  are  All,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  trea- 
sures, or  subjects,  they  successiveljf^  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and 
Srovoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs:  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or 
[edina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  stVl 
visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.  Their  names  w'ere  often  the  pretence  of 
•edition  and  civil  war;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the  world, 
submitted  to  the  will  o(God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  inno- 
cent lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
Imams,  conspicuous  hj  the  title  of  Mahadi^  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  soli- 
tude and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near 
Bagdad :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries  pre- 
tend that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  Dejal  or  the  Antichrist. (1 89)  In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the 

(178)  I  have  aMdfed  die  latemUiif  nunUfV of  OeUey  (torn.  U.  p.  17D-831).  Ii  to  loDf  ud  nlniila; 
Vnt  Um  MUielle,  almoit  always,  eoMbta  to  Uie  delaU  of  Hide  eireumataaeet. 

(ISO)  Nielwlir  tiie  Dana  (VoyagM  en  Arable,  1^  ton.  II.  p.  9118,  Ice.)  ia  perbapa  the  oidy  Eunipeaa 
liraveller  wbo kaa dared  to  vMt Ifedied  All  andMeebed  Hoeeio.  Tlie  two  ■epaleliree ^are  In  Uie  banda 
ef  the  Turfca,  wbo  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  PerelaB  bi^retlca.  Tbe  festival  of  the  death  of 
Boacia  la  aaply  deeerlbed  by  Sir  John  Chardln,  a  traTeller  whom  I  have  often  praleed. 

(I81>  The  general  article  of  imtm.  In  d*Hethelot*8  BiMlothAque,  wlU  Indicate  die  suceesskm ;  and  die 
lives  of  the  teslea  are  glveii  under  their  respective  names 

(ItA)  The  name  of  AntiekrUi  may  seem  ridlculoiis,  but  die  Mahometans  have  liberally  borrowed  tht 
fUilea  of  every  nligloa  (0ale*8  Prettmlnaiy  DIseourae,  p.  80.  SS).  In  die  royal  aUble  of  Ispahan,  two 
hoiees  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mabadl  tdmaelf,  UM  oUiet  for  Ida  Ueutenaat,  Jasui  die  ■»« 
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number  of  thirty-tbree  thousand :( 1 83)  the  race  of  All  migfat  be  equally  prolrfic ; 
tbe  meaoetft  individual  was  above  the  first  and  mates!  of  princes :  and  tbe 
most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  tbe  perfection  of  angels.  But  tbeii 
adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  extent  of  tbe  Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an 
ample  scope  for  eveiy  bold  and  artful  impostor,  wbo  claimed  affinity  with  tbe 
boly  seed :  the  sceptre  of  tbe  Almohades  m  Spain  and  Africa,  of  tbe  Fatimites 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,(t84)  of  the  Sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  tbe  Sophia  of  Pet- 
sia,(186)  has  bc^  consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title,  under  Iheif 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet  question,  by  drawing  bis  scimitar : 
**  This,"  said  Moe«,  •*  is  my  pedigree :  and  these,"  casting  a  bandlul  of  pAd 
to  his  soldiers,  **  and  these  are  n)y  kindred  and  my  children."  Id  tbe  Tanoos 
conditions  of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  br  beggars,  a  swann 
of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured  wiih 
the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire,  tbey  are 
distim^uisbed  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  tbe  treasury,  are  judged 
only  by  their  cnief,  and,  however  debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert 
the  proud  preeminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  penons^  the 
pure  and  orthodox  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taiM  or 
suspicion  in  tbe  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  aAer  the 
revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  the  custody  of  tbe  temple  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Maboroet  would  etmoble  a  ple- 
beian race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty 
of  the  kirigs  of  the  eartb.(186) 

Tbe  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause,  but  bis  success  has  per> 
haps  too  stKMigly  attracted  our  adiniratiort.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude 
of  proselytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent 
fanatic  T  In  the  lieresies  of  the  church,  tbe  same  seduction  has  been  tried  and 
repeated  from  tbe  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  relbrmers.  Does  It  seem 
incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue 
bis  native  country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  bv  his  victorious  arms?  In  tbe 
moving  picture  ot  tbe  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  nundred  fortunate  usurpers  bare 
arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a 
lai^er  scope  of  einoire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to  preach 
and  to  fight,  and  tne  union  of  these  opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  bis 
merit,  contributed  to  his  success :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  ot 
enthusiasm  and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded 
to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory, 
to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulcrence  of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and 
the  other;  the  restraint  which  lie  imposed  were  requisite  to  establish  the  cre- 
dit of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people  ;  and  the  only 
objection  to  his  success,  was  his  rational  creed  of  the^nity  and  perfections  ul 
Gud.  It  is  not  the  propagation  but  the  pernianency  of  his  religion  that  deserves 
our  wonder:  the  same  pure  and  jperfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by 
the  Indian,  tbe  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the  Chris- 
tian apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  return  to  tbe  Vatican,  they  m^ht 

(lg3)  In  the  ytu  of  Um  Heglm  900  (A.  D.  815).   Sm  d*H«rlMlol,  p.  M& 

( 184)  D'HertNskM,  p.  348.  Ttra  enemlei  of  the  Fuimltee  disgraced  them  bf  a  Jewtah  origia.  Tel  Umv 
aociirauly  deduced  their  feMalogy  fioin  Jaefkr,  Uie  aliih  Imam;  and  tbe  ioiparttal  Abulfeda  alows 
(Aunai.  Moelem.  p.  S30,)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  abeque  contiovenM  geouiDi  earn  AUdatnn, 
hoiuine.  propaglnum  nm  genili  exacte  calleniee.  H«  quotee  MMue  line*  frum  tbe  eelebraied  ikktrtf  •r 
HoMdt^  Effonf  huuiilltatein  Induani  in  lerrki  hoaiium  1  (i  aiia|ieGt  bini  to  be  an  Edriiiiia  of  Bkily)  — 
in  iSgypto  ait  Cbllt/a  de  genie  AUl,quocum  ego  comniuiiem  baheo  patiem  et  vindiceai. 

(185)  Tbe  kings  of  Paraia  of  the  laat  dynaMy  are  descended  from  Shell  8efi,  a  aaini  oi  tiie  toarleena 
century,  and  thmugh  blm  from  Mousea  Caeaein,  Uie  mmi  of  Hoaein,  the  eon  of  Ali  (Oleariiis,  p.  »SZ. 
Cliardio.  tom.  iii.  p.  938) .  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediate  d«f  reea  in  any  genuine  or  fabuloitf  pedi- 
gree. If  tbey  were  truly  Faiimltee,  they  might  draw  Uielr  origin  fntm  the  priucee  of  Maaaadenw,  wIm 
teicned  in  the  ninth  century  (d'Herbelot,  p.  96). 

(M)  The  prewnt  nMft  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  All  ie  nnoet  aecuralely  deeciibed  by  Ihmmrbm 
Cantemir  (Hiet  of  Um  Othman  Empire,  p.  94),  and  Niebiihr  (Deecrlpiion  de  I* Arable,  p.  9^16.  :ii7,*« 
It  m  much  to  be  laoMnted,  that  Um  Daniili  uaTeller  waa  unable  to  jwrchaae  U»  carauicka  of  Arabia 
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IMMibly  Imiuiie  the  name  of  the  Oeity  who  »  wonbipped  with  aocb  myite* 
rious  rites  io  that  roafrnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or  Genera,  they  would  eipe* 
Hence  less  surprise :  but  it  mig^ht  still  be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the 
catechism  of  the  church,  and  to  sludj  the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own 
writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
with  an  increase  of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected 
at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  a  level 
with  the  senses  and  imagination  of  man.  ^  ^  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The 
intellectual  imaffe  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visible  idol : 
the  honours  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the  measure  of  human  vir- 
tue ;  and  his  living  precepts  have  restrained  the  ^titude  of  his  disciples  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  conse- 
crated the  roemoiy  of  their  hero,  bis  wife,  and  his  children,  and  some  of  the 
Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
the  Imams ;  but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites : 
and  their  impiety  has  afibrded  a  seasonable  wamine  against  the  worship  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphjrsical  (questions  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  liberty  of  man,  have  been  agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Christians :  but  among  the  former  they  have  never 
engaged  the  passions  of  the  people  nor  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 
The  cause  of  this  important  aifference  may  be  found  in  the  separation  or  union 
of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the 
successors  of  the  pro[>bet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  repress  and  dis- 
courage ali  religious  innovations :  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  cleigy,  are  unlcnown  to  the  Moslems ;  and  tlie  sa^s 
of  the  law  are  tlie  guides  of  their-  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  aclcnowledged  as  the  fundamental 
code,  not  only  of  theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  laws 
which  r^ulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of  mankind,  are  glided  by  the 
Infallible  and  immutable  sanctions  of  the  will  of  God.  This  relirious  servitude 
is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage ;  the  illiterate  legislator  had  been 
oAen  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  bis  country :  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Arabian  desert  may' be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these  occasions,  the  Cadi  respectfully  places 
on  his  head  the  holjr  volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more 
opposite  to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happiness  is  the  last  con- 
sideration in  the  character  of  Mahomet  The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of 
bis  Christian  or  Jewish  foes,  will  surely  allow  that  heassumed  a  false  commission 
to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  th^ir  own.  He  piously 
supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  reve- 
lations, the  virtues  and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were 
broken  before  the  throne  of  God :  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated 
by  prayer,  and  lasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devotion ; 
and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the  images 
roost  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was  perhape 
incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  counti^- 
men:  but  he  breathed  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendshi|H 
recommended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues,  and  checked,  by. his  laws  and 

?recepts,  the  thint  of  revenge  and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans. 
*he  hostile  tribes  were  united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valour  which 
had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  was  vigorously  directed  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home 
and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a  succession  of  her  native 
raonarcbs.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapiditr  of  conquest. 
The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  West,  and  their 
hkiod  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of .  their  converts  and  captives     After  th» 
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wtkn  of  three  ctliphu,  (be  thrrnie  was  transporled  from  Medtam  to  the  ralley 
of  DaroaKus  and  the  banks  of  the  Tig;ris;  the  holy  cities  were  Tiolated  bj 
impioiis  war;  Arabia  was  ruled  tij  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger; 
and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert*  awakeiiinr  from  their  dream  of  domkuoa^ 
resuined  their  old  aod  soiitaij  iodependence.][lft7) 


CHAPTER  LI. 

'Hu  conqwd  of  PeniihSwruh  Egyptf  Jlfriea.  and  Spam^  by^  Ar^  orSvm- 
Mfia— Emptre  ifUu  eaSphior  siiccesion  ^MahoiMi''''SlaU  of  the  Ckmhamt^ 
^.undsr  their  govemmaU. 

[A.  D.  63S.]  The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  the  character  of 
the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  independence :  and  the 
hasty  structure  of  his  power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small 
and  faithful  band  of  its  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and 
shared  bis  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of  Mecca, 
or  bad  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing  mjmdtL 
who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled 
by  his  arm.s  or  allured  by  bis  prosperity.  The  polvtbeists  were  oonmnded 
by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God :  the  pride  of  the  Chrislians 
and  Jews  aisdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator.  Their 
habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sufliciently  confirmed ;  and  many  o(  the 
new  converts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the 
rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  the  idols,  the  sacrifices,  the  ^ojonu 
festivals,  ot  their  Pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuda 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordi- 
nation ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salutair 
laws  that  curbed  their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the- abstinence  from  wine,  the 
fiist  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the  danv  repetition  of  dve  prayers :  and  the  alms  and 
tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  treasuiy  of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a  perpRetual  and  ip^nominious  tribute. 
The  eiample^  of  Mahomet  bad  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture, 


and  several  of  bis  rivab  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct  and  def|^  the  authority 
of  the  living  prophet.  At  the  head  of  the /t^itvvef  and  aim&iriet,  the  first 
caliph  was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef :  and  perhaps 
the  Koreish  would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  **  Ye  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be 
the  last  to  embrace  and  the  first  to  abandon  the  relieion  of  Islam  V*  After 
exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God  ana  his  apostle,  Abubeker 
resolved  bv  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  toe  rebels.  The 
women  ana  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains :  the 
warriors,  marching  under  eleven  banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  militarr  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the 
ikithful.  The  inconstant  trioes  accepted,  with  humble  repentance,  tlie  duties 
of  prayer,  and  fastip^,  and  alms ;  and,  after  some  examples  of  success  aod 
severity,  the  most  danitf  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Caled.    In  the  wrtue  province  of  Yemanah,(i)  between  the  Red  Sea 


(187)  TIm  writen  of  the  Modern  itnlverMd  Hlrtorr  (vol.  1.  and  it.)  h«T«  eompOed,  la  850  Ibllo  pfcii 
the  ttfc  of  Mahomet  and  the  annali  of  the  caliphs.  They  i*ii)oved  the  advantaie  of  readhic,  aad  aoMa 
UoMi  eonaetli«  the  Arahk  texu ;  yet,  notwIUMaadlnf  tlieir  hlgh-eoiaading  boaeie,  1  caaaoi  Aad,  aA« 
tlie  ooodualon  of  my  woik,  that  thiBy  have  afforded  roe  much  (if  any)  additional  informaiiaB.  The  dal 
mam  !■  not  qukkeaed  by  a  tpark  of  phlhwophy  or  taete ;  and  the  eompilere  indulge  the  dtUciaMi  of 
•ahDoohNie  bifoiry  agaiaii  BoolaiaTllUarat  Sate,  Gagnler,  and  all  who  have  troaied  Matemct  wkh 
Ihvow,  or  <^en  tanoee. 

(1)  See  the  oeeerlpUoD  of  the  city  and  oountry  of  Al  Yamanah,  In  AbulMa,  DeierlpL  AraMa,  bu  01^ 
•L   IndMiUUhawtivy  dMniraraaoaanilM,aadafhwpalras;  butlBUiapffenMMauu7,thaeHM 
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Mid  the  Gulf  of  Pereta»  in  a  citj  not  inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  fM>werftjl  drie^ 
his  name  was  Moseilama,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
tribe  of  Hanifa  Ibtened  to  his  voice.  A  female  pit>phe(ess*was  attracted  by 
his  reputation:  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spumed  by  these 
favourites  of  Heaven  ;(2)  and  they  employed  several  days  in  mystic  and  amo> 
rous  converse.  An  obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant  ;^3) 
and,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moeeilama  condescended  to  ofler  a  partition 
of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with  contempt ;  but 
the  rapid  prog^ress  ot  die  impostor  awakened  the  fears  of  h»  successor :  forty 
thousand  Moslems  were  assembled  under  the  standard  of  Gated ;  and  the 
existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.t  In  the 
6rst  actioiv  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  but  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general  prevailed ;  their  defeat  was  avenged 
by  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  infidels ;  and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced 
by  an  Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded 
the  uncle  oi  Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  a 
cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rtsine 
monarchy ;  and  the  whole  nation  affain  professed,  and  more  steadfastly  hekl, 
the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate 
exercise  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens :  their  valour  was  united  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiasm  .was  equally  confirmed  by 
opposition  and  victoiy. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption  will  naturally  arise, 
that  the  first  caliphs^commanded  in  person  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  soiight 
the  cn>wn  of  martyrdom  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of 
Abubeker,(4)  Omar,(5)  and  Othman,(6)  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecu^ 
tion  and  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  paradise  must 
have  taught  them  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present  worid. 
fiut  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  ag^,  and  esteemed  the 
domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siere  of  Jerusalem,  their  longest  expedi- 
tions were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina  to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly 
received  the  tidings  of  victory  as  tb^  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre 
of  the  prophet.  ^  The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  eflect 
of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted  the  vain  magnifi- 
cence of  the  kin^  of  the  earth.  When  Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph, 
be  enjoined  his  daughter  Aresha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patri- 
mony, that  it  might  he  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished  by 
the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three 
pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel  and  a  black- 
slave  ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week,  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own 
and  the  public  money,  mst  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indigent, 
of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse  garment,  and  five 
pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with  a  modest 

fround  If  occupied  by  tbe  vMom  and  aroM  of  •  modflrn  jmodImi,  wliooe  taaoti  are  impcrltetbr  knoim 
(NMbubr,  DoKriplkNi  de  P AraMo,  p.  «6--9IN). 

(2)  Their  dm  talutaUon  may  bo  iraapcrtbed,  bat  eamwl  bo  namlated.   It  waa  ttua  Uiat  MoooOama 
•aid  or  Mine: 

Sufflo  taaden  Itaqnofllrentie  permoleada ;  nam  ■tratno  tlbl"Uionw  oit 

Aut  la  propatulo  toaiorto  il  Tdia,  aut  la  abdiiioro  cuMctilo  si  malto ; 

Aut  rapiiiaiii  te  hunt  OKDorreGtajn  fiNiiiatao,  il  voll^  aut  il  aiaUo  nanlbw  [wdltiaimMi  aijoaa. 

Aut  A  velua  ojui  {Priofi)  femino  triooie,  aut  il  malutntui  Tonlam. 

Inio,  totiio  venitn,  O  Apooiole  Dot  damabat  fiamina.    Id  Ipoom  dkvbat 


quoQuo  ■umaiU  Douo. 

The  pmpheieM  Segjah,  after  the  fkll  of  ber  lover,  ntoreod  to  idolairy ;  but,  under  Uw  lelpi  of  Moawtfak» 
•be  became  a  Muewlman,  and  dM  at  BaMora  (AbuHMa,  Annal.  Ten.  Beiake,  p.  S3). 

(3)  See  this  text;  which  domnaetatee  a  God  fmoi  the  work  of  teneration.  In  Abulpbaragloi  (Bpednwi 
Hiet.  Arabum,  p.  13,  and  DjnaM.  p.  103),  aod  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  63^. 

'       '  1  la  Eutyehlua,  lom.  11.  p.  SU.    Elmadn,  p.  18.    Abulpbarei 


(4)  Hif  relffn  la  Eutyehlua,  lom.  11.  p.  SU.    Elmadn,  p.  18.    Abuipbareglue,  p.  108.    Abulfeda,  p.  60L 
D'Herbelot,p.M. 

(5)  HlireicnlaEu^cbhia,p.964.    Ehnadn,  p.  94.    Abulphai^taa,  p.  110.  AbnUbda,  p.  05.  D*Her- 
beloi,  p.  68Su 

(iB)  HlereigninBiilydliH,p.an.    Eifluda,i.a&    Abolphaiaglut, p. US.  Ab«Ubd8,p.7&   D'Rei^ 
belot,  p  OM. 
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•%b  hit  own  inabilitf  to  equ»l  sucb  an  admirable  model.  Tet  the  afaelineiin 
and  humility  of  Omar  were  not  inlerior  to  the  ▼irtues  of  Abubeker ;  bis  food 
oonsistfid  of^bariey  bread  or  dates ;  his  drink  was  wafer ;  he  preached  b  a 
fown  that  was  torn  or  tattered  in  twelve  places ;  and  a  Persian  satrap  who 
paid  bis  homage  to  the  conaueror»  found  him  asleep  among  the  becgais  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosque  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  source  of  liberality,  and  Ifae 
increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to  establish  ajust  and  perpetual  reward 
for  the  past  and  present  services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  df  his  own  enioia> 
ment,  be  assigned  to  Abbas*  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most  ample 
albwance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  pieces  of  silver.  Five  thousand 
were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged  warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder,aMi 
the  last  and  meanest  of  the  companions  oi  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the 
annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand  was  the  sltperid  o(  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and 
the  decreasing  pay,  as  fow  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  respeciirc 
merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  hn 
predecessor,  the  conquerors  of  the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and 
the  people :  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  eipenses  of 
peace  and  war;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty,  maintained  the  disciple 
of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a  tare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execution 
of  despotism,  with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican  government. 
The  heroic  coanfe  of  Ali,(7^  the  consummate  prudence  of  Moawiyah,(8^ 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  sunjects ;  and  the  talents  which  had  been  exerciara 
b  the  school  of  civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  /aifb 
and  dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth  ana  vanity  of  toe  palace  of 
Damascus,  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommivah  were  alike  destK* 
tute  of  the  <|ualifications  of  statesmen  and  of  salnt8.(9}  Yet  the  spoils  ol 
unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the  foot  ol  their  throne,  and  the 
uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rather  than  the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  most  be 
allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Mahomet  was  for- 
tunately placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  disorderly  period  of  the  Persians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of 
Constantino  or  Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked 
Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  4naticism  might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
senate  to  confine  their  counsels  and  legions  to  a  single  war,  and  completely  to 
suppress  a  first  enemy  before  they  provoked  the  hcjslilities  of  a  secona.  Tbese 
timid  maxims  of  policy  were  disaained  by  the  magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Augustus,  and  thof^e  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at 
the  same  instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  kng 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  toe  ten  years  of  the  adminbtration  of  Omar,  the 
Saracens  redoced  to  his  obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
four  thotisand  churches,  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen 
hundred  mosc^ues  for  the  exercise  of  the  relignn  of  Mahomet.  One  hundred 
years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his  successon 
extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  pro- 
vinces, which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of,  L  Persia;  IL  Syria: 
in.  £gypt ;  IV.  Africa ;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general  division,  1  shall 
proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions  ;  despatching  with  brevity  the 
remote  and  less  interesting  conquests  of  the  £ast»  ana  reservii^  a  fuller  nam- 

C7)  Hi«  reign  In  Etttycbiui,  p.  343.    ElQAcin,  p.  SL    Abiilpluu«|liM»  p*  117.    Ab«Mbda,p.  81  IXHer. 

(dl'«Hte  neiffn  tn  Eutyehlufl,  p.  344.  Elmncin,  p.  M.  Alnilpbarniiui,  p.  183.  Atalf^U,  p.  lOL  D'Bcr- 
bdol,  fi.  58S. 

(9)  Their  relffne  in  Eutychivi,  tom.  U.  p.  380— 3B1    Elmaein,  p.  50—108.    AtalpliiiraciiM,  Pvnart.  ix. 
M94^139.  AbulMa•^m•^141.  D'HwM«l,Bltaiiola^lMOAnla^p.an,nlMlllM|N^^ 
srUMOuuntate 
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live  for  those  domestic  oountries,  which  bad  been  included  within  the  pa<e  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Yet  1  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint 
of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious 
in  controversy,  have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  ene- 
mies.(lO^  AAer  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussulmans 
were  collebted  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.(ll)  Among  the 
numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Persian  ljierature,(t2)  our  interpreters 
have  selected  the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  more  recent  age.(13^  The  art  and 
genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics  ;(l4)  they  are  igno 
rant  of  the  laws  of  criticism  ;  and  our  monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period 
may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular  works,  which  are  never  verified  by  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  aiul  freedom.  The  onefUal  library  of  a  Frenchman(lS) 
would  iitttruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  £ast ;  and  j>erhaps  the  Arab« 
might  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear  and  compreliensive  a  narrative  of 
their  own  exploits,  as  that  which  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

lA.  D.  63SK.]  I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Caled,the 
sword  of  God,  and  the  scouri^e  of  the  infidels,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Anbar  and  Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  and  r^ned  above  six  hundred  years  under  the  shade  of  the 
throne  of  Persia.(l6)  llie  last  of  the  Mondars'was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Caled ;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the 
successor  of  the  pniphet ;  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  example  and  success 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign 

(10)  For  tbe  wrmth  ftod  eifbtii  ecotoriea,  w«  h«ve  tcAToely  any  orlflDal  •vtdeDM  of  Iba  Bynntino  hls- 
toiiaa»,  except  the  Ohconklee  of  Theopbanas  (Tbeophanis  Conreaaocl*  Chronograplila,  Qr.  M.  LaL  eum 
noiia  JacoM  Gear.  ParliL  ISSS,  folio),  and  ihe  Abridnneni  of  If  icephorua  (NicepKori  PatriarcJir  C  "^ 
Breviarum  Htatorieam,  Or  ct  Lau  Paria,  1648,  Iblio),  who  both  IWed  in  Uie  bi'cianUv  of  die  nhifi  < 
lury  (aeft  Hancklua  do  Serlpior.  Byiant.  p.  9WK-84S).  Their  contemporary  PboUua  diet  not  lerm  to  Da 
mtire  opulenL    After  praMng  the  style  of  Nicepborua,  he  nM*.  Km  eXwf  iroXAiv  fs«  rov  «pe  aviir  oiroir- 


noiia  Jacobi  Goar.  Parb,  ISSS,  folio),  and  ihe  Abrldnneni  of  If  icephorua  (NicepKori  Patriarchr  C.P. 

Breviarum  HiatorleaiB,  Or  ct  Lau  Paria,  "'"  '^'^  —■---•..■-  .        -  .^ 

lury  (se«t  Hancliltta  de  Serlpior.  Byiant.  p. 

nntire  opuienL    After  praiainf  the  style  c 

avTffoiKiWf  rq6c  nrf  cfspiad  nr  evtrAo^V* 

Uvi.  p.  100).    Stioia  additkNia  may  be  gleaoed  Orom  the  more  recent  hiaiorto  of  Cedreaua  and  Zuma  aa  of 


the  (w«l(Ui  oeotury. 

(II)  Tabart,  or  Al  Taltarl,  a  nactve  of  Taboreatan,  a  ftimnoa  Imam  of  Baitdad,  a*id  Uie  LiTy  of  Um 
Arabiana,  flniahed  bia  giioeral  biaiwy  in  the  year  of  the  He«ira  309  (A.  D.  914).  Ai  Uie  requeat  of  bia 
frieiida,  he  reduced  a  work  <if  30,000  abeeta  to  a  more  reaaonable  aiae.  Bui  bia  ArabLs  ortfloal  Is  known 
oiily  by  the  Parsian  and  T uikliih  ver^lona.  The  flaraaeaie  hiaiory  of  Ebn  .\m)d,  or  Mnacln,  ia  aaid  to 
be  ail  abiidjimeni  of  the  emu,  Tabari  (Oekley'a  Hiau  of  tbe  Saraeena,  vol.  tt.  prefbM,  p.  xxxu.  and,  Hal 
ofaiithors,d'Herbelot,p  866.  Sm  1014). 

(l!i)  Besides  the  llai  of  aiithoia  framed  by  Prideauz  (Lifb  of  Mahomet,  |».  170—180},  Ocklcy  (at  tbe  end 
of  his  second  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hi^  de  Genalacan,  p.  935-^SaO),  we  find  m  tbe  BibliotbSquo 
Orieaiale  Tarikk,  a  eaialogne  of  two  or  three  hundred  hiainriea  or  chmniclea  of  the  Rast  of  which  not 
more  ihan  three  or  four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  oriental  literature  b  given  by  Relake 
(In  his  Pnidldagmaia  ad  Hat Jl  Chalifie  llbrum  meinorialem  ad  ealcem  Abulfbde  Tabuha  Byri«,  Lipslv, 
17B6) ;  but  bia  project  and  the  French  varaion  of  PeUt  de  la  Croix  (HlsL  de  Timur  Bee,  Iobi.  1.  preftce. 
p.  xlv.)  have  (bllen  lo  the  ground. 


(13)  Tbe  particular  binoiiana  and  geographera  win  be  occasionally  tnlvodueed.  The  fonr  fbltowinc 
dilea  represent  the  annali,  wiiicb  have  guided  me  in  thia  general  narrative.  1.  AinuJet  KutifekHf  PoM- 
mrekm  JiUxamirimtt  ok  £ra.*  -da  f *0Mcft«a,  Om».  16S6, 9  vtU.  Ilo.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  Indlflbraot 
autlmr,  tranalated  by  Po»icb  lo  gratify  tbe  presbytailan  prejudice  of  bia  friend  Seldan.  9.  HUUrim 
Sarnaenita  Oturfii  JSmociiu,  tfitd  nt  atudim  Th»mm  BrpemHf  ilo.  Lugd,  Balavemai,  IflU.  He  la  said 
to  have  hastily  tranalated  a  corrupt  Md.,  and  hie  veriion  is  often  deOcient  In  style  and  senaa.  3.  HisUrim 
fmpemdiota  DffnMBtimrwm  a  Or^rmU  ^AaJpAariyM,  imUrrrtU  JBdvards  PacadNa,  dla.  Osaa.  168S. 
More  useful  for  tbe  Ularsiy  than  the  civil  biataiy  of  tlie  Easu  4.  Ahmif»dm  jfmiaiss  JIbalsaMa  ad  wffna. 
Htfira  ccccvi.  a  J;  Ja*..  Kfisia,  4to.  Lipnm^  1754,  tbe  beat  of  our  Cbroniclea,  both  for  tbe  original 
and  varaion,  yet  how  flir  Vlo^r  Uie  name  of  Abulfeda!  We  know  that  ha  wrote  at  HamaJi,  in  tbe  xivtb 
century.  The  three  former  wm«  Chrlataana  of  the  ztb,  ziith,  and  xiiUh  canturles ;  the  Orst  two,  aadvaa 
of  Egypt,  a  Melehtte  patriarch,  and  a  Jaroblta  icribe. 

(14;  M.  du  Guhaea  (HiaL  dee  Huns.  toqi.  L  pref.  p.  ilx.  zx.)  haa  eharaeterlaed,  wlUi  traUi  and  know 
kdce,  the  two  anna  of  Arabian  hiatoriana,  the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

•15)  BlbiioUikue  Orlentale,  par  M.  d'Herbelot,  Mio,  Paria,  1607.  For  the  character  of  Uw  respectable 
author,  consult  hk  friend  Thevennt  (Voyagea  du  Levant,  part  1.  cbapi  1).  Ilia  work  la  an  agraeaSle  rola- 
eellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taate;  but  I  never  can  dig<<8t  the  alphabetical  order,  and  I  And  him 
more  dattsfactory  In  the  Pi^rslan  Uian  In  tbe  Arabic  hiatory.  Tbe  recent  supplement  ftom  the  papera  of 
MM.  Visdelou  and  Galland  (follo^  La  Haye,  1770,)  la.  of  a  dlflbrant  oast,  a  medley  of  ules,  proverha,  and 
Chinese  antiqultiaa. 

(IS)  Pnrnck  will  explain  tbe  chronotocy  (Specimen  Bist.  Arabum,  p.  66.  74),  and  d'AnvHIe  the  geo- 
graphy (rEupbraia  et  le  Tiers,  p.  1S5,)  of  Uie  dynasty  of  tbe  Almondara.  Tbe  Bngliah  scholar  und<a 
Blood  nxire  Arabic  than  the  MnfU  of  Aleppo  (Ooktey,  vol.  It.  p.  34) ;  thaFrancb  ga(>sraphar  la  aaualU  si 
borne  in  wvf  ag»  and  aveiy  dlniaia  of  the  wnrUk 
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conquesity  an  annual  tribute  of  te.rentj  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  con- 
querors,  and  even  their  historians,  were  astoni&hed  by  the  davrn  of  their  fbtuie 
peatness:  "In  the  same  year,*'  says  Elmacin, ** Caled  fought  many  signaJ 
battles ;  an  immense  multitude  of  the  in6dels  were  slau^tered  ;  and  spoih, 
Infinite  and  innumerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Mo8lems."(  17)  But 
the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war :  the  ihrasioo  of 
the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  lew  active  or  less  prudent  comnnandeis : 
the  Saracens  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates ;  and, 
tboueh  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursgit  of  the  Magians,  their  remainiiig  farces 
still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babyloa* 

[A.  D.  636.]  The  indij^don  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  infestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests 
and  nobles,  their  queen  Araema  was  deposed ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient 
usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  In  three  or  four  years,  since  the  death  of 
Cbosroes  and  the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  tlie  head  of 
Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Cbosroes ;  and  the  same  era,  which  coincides  with 
an  astronomical  period,(  18)  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.(l9)  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince  (be 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age)  declined  a  perilous  encounter ;  the  royal  standard 
was  delivered  Jnto  the  bands  of  his  general  Rustani ;  and  a  remnant  of  thify 
thousand  regular  troops,  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems  whose 
numbers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  tbirtj  thousand,  had  pitched  their 
camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia  :^90)  and  their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer 
men,  could  produce  more  tolditn  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I 
shall  here  observe  what  1  must  often  repeat,  that  the  chaif^e  of  the  Arabs  was 
not  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  eflbrt  of  a  firm  and  compact 
infantry :  their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ;  and 
the  engagement,  which  was  often  interrupted  and  often  renewed  by  single 
combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without  any  decisive  event 
to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were 
distinguished  hj  their  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed 
aopearance  of  six  thousand  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the  day 
of  succour.  The  day  of  concuidon  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  per- 
haps of  both,  of  the  contending^  armies.  The  tnird,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received 
the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  barkings  from  the  discordant  clamours, 
which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals.  The 
morning  of  the  succeedine;  daytdetermined  the  fate  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable 
whiriwind  drove  a  clouof  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The 
clangour  of  arms  was  reechoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the 
ancient  hero  of  bis  name,  was  gently  reclininjg  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade* 
amidst  the  baggaee  of  bis  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 

gold  and  silver.   T)n  the  sound  of  danger,  he  started  from  his  couch ;  but  his 
ight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off 
his  bead,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle, 

(17)  FeehetChaled  plurimft  to  hoc  rano  pralia^tn  qiitlNiiTlceromMiMlSini,etMlelhMiiiBnMii 
mltiludliM  oeeM  apolla  tnfinlta  et  Innumera  mint  nacU  (lllat.  Bftraosnlca,  p.  90).  The  ChrlatSan  ainaM 
mOm  into  the  nattonal  and  compeudioue  term  of  n^fabb,  and  I  oAen  adopt  (I  hope  wkhom  Bcamlal)  tfeto 
eharaeierbdc  mode  of  expremion. 

(18)  A  eydeof  190  yean.Uie  end  of  whidi  an  hitercalarjr  month  of  SOdafi  rappHed  the  veeoT  ov 
MiKzUle,  and  leMoted  Um  Intef  ritjr  of  the  eolar  year.    In  a  great  reToluthm  of  lilOjreara,  Uile  Imetok- 

km  WBseacoiHlvely  removed  IVom  Uie  flrM  to  Uie  twelAh  month ;  hut  Hyde  and  F'rerei  are  iavoivcd  hi 
ft  profound  oontroveriv,  whether  the  twelve,  or  only  eight  of  iheee  changp*  wece  aooomplWied  before  dm 
ai«  of  Yeidegerd,  which  la  unanimously  fixed  to  Uie  ISUi  of  June,  A .  D.  839.  Bow  tehorhmaly  dnee  the 
earlooe  iplritof  Europe  explore  the  darkrat  and  mrmt  distant  anilqultlei*  (Hyde,de  EeHglone  Penmnia. 
e.  14—18,  p.  18I~SU.    Freret  In  the  Mem.  de  r  Academic  dee  Inicrtpilona,  torn.  ZTl.  p.  9S»-«7.) 

(19)  Nine  daye  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (7th  June,  A.D  639),  we  And  Uie  era  of  Tecdeferd  (Wk 
June,  A.D. 839),  and  hie  auecMrion  cannot  be  pnetponed  beyond  the  end  of  th«  8m  year.t  R»  prede> 
eeaeoreomild  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  these  unqueftlonable  date*  overthrow 
ll»  UMOffhtless  chronology  »f  Abulpharaghis.    See  6cicley*s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  1.  p.  laa 

(90)  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  gengraplier  (p.  191),  is  lit  maririne  solltudlne,  61  leacnee  ftnm  Biwdfed, 
Md  two  siadnns  fmm  Cufa.  Otter  (Voyafe,  torn.  L  p.  163,)  reckons  \5  leagues,  and  observes,  that  the 
flMe  la  supplied  with  datea  and  water. 
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earned  Bhug;hter  and  dismay  among^  the  thickest  rabks  of  the  Persian.  The 
Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  6ve  hundred  men  ;*  and  the  battle  of 
Cadesia  is  Justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious  fjtl)  The 
standard  ofthe  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured  in  the  field— a  leathern 
apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ; 
but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty  was  dis^ised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a 
profusion  of  precious  gem8.(22)  After  this  victoiy,  the  wealthy  province  of 
Irak  or  Assyria  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his  conquests  were  ormly  esta- 
blished by  the  speeder  foundation  of  BassoraX'^)  &  pla<^  which  ever  commands 
the  trade  and  nav^atinn  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  the  gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and  direct  current, 
which  is  aptly  styled  tne  river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the 
junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was 

Slanted  on  the  western  bank ;  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight  hundred 
losletns }  but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  popu* 
lous  capital.  The  air,  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy:  the 
meadows  are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  vallevs 
has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under  tne 
£rst  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions 
and  martyrs ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassora,  as  a 
convenient  station  and  passage  of  the  Indian  trade. 

[A.  D.  6S7.]  After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  victorious  cavalry; 
and  the  walls  of  Ctesipnon  or  Madavn,  which  had  resisted  the  battering  rams 
of  the  Romans,  would  not  have  yiekted  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the 
flying  Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of  their  religkn 
and  empire  was  at  hand :  the  strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treacheiy 
or  cowardice ;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to 
Holwan  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  battle. 
Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without  opposition ;  the  capital 
was  taken  by  assault :  and  the  disorderly  resbtance  of  the  jpeople  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted  with  religious  transport, 
^  This  is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes,  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  or 
God  r*  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure 
secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various 
wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  ot 
fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  gold.(S4)  Some  minute  though  curious  facts,  represent  the  con- 
trast of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
large  provision  of  camphire(26)  had  been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a 
mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strai^rs  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saraceiis,  mistaking  it  for  salt, 
mingled  the  camphiie  in  their  bread,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of 


(91)  Atrax,eoiitiiinajt,p|iiiMnidr«DovatiUD.ara 
ftda  (Retake,  p.  01^. 


Uw  well<iiofMi  expnMioiM  oTUie  traniiator  of  Abol- 

(S8)  D'Hertielot,  BII>lloch4qoe  Orimtale,  p.  897. 34& 

(83)  The  reader  may  aaiMV  bimaelf  on  tlw  lubjeet  of  BsMoim,  Iqr  eoBrahfaif  tte  fbllowliif  wrflera: 
Oeogrmpb.  Nublens,  p.  181.  D'Herbelot.  BIbliotbSque  Orientate,  p.  188.  D*Abt1I1b,  L'Eupiirate  ei  te 
Tigre,  p  130. 133. 145.  Raynal,  HiaL  Pblloanptik|ue  dee  deoi  Indep,  toin.  U.>08— lOOi  Voyagca  dl 
Pletro  deOa  Valte,  torn.  W.  p.  3?O-301.  De  TaTemier,  ion.  L  p.  MIMM7.  ])•  TbevMol,  torn.  U.  p. 
MS-534.    D'Ouer,toai.li.p.45-78.    De  Nlebobr,  tom.  M.  p  179-lW. 

(94)  MenteTlxpoteMnuinerovecomprehendlqunnlaipolla....noalrlaGe«erlnt.AbaIibda,p.68.  Yet 

I  MfU  auapeet,  Uiat  tbe  eilravagant  ni    "        —  ^— .....--.. 

•ion.    The  beat  trmnalatora  flroni  tfie  f 

(95)  The  eamphlre-tree  gnmi  in  ( 


t  numbeiB  of  Elmacln  may  be  tbe  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  Uie  ver- 
le  Greek,  for  Instance,  I  And  to  be  very  poor  ariUimellctaoiLt 
(95)  The  eamphlre-tree  gnmi  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  many  hundred  welf  he  of  tlwae  meaner  aorta 
are  excbanfed  for  a  aiBKle  pound  of  the  more  prectoua  cum  of  Borneo  and  Sumalra  (Raynal,  HiaL  Fhtto- 
•iiph.  tom.  T.  p.  388-915.    Dictlonnaire  d*Hlat  NatareUe  par  Bomara.  ■   -     -  • 


sparBomara.    MiDar'a  Gardener'aJ)lctloiiU7). 

ale  Dom  when     "*^     -    •^^  -•  ^*  •-         .-•     *^ 

graph.  Nuk  p  3«,  35t  d'UerbrkM,  p.  »■). 


Tbeae  roav  be  the  Mlanda  of  the  flrrt  climaia  from  wbenca  the  AiaUana  imported  thakcamplilra  (Cta»> 
■  "ub.  p  r 
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the  taste.    One  of  the  afMitments  of  tke  palace  was  decorated  witn  m  cam! 
of  nlk,  sixty  cubits  in  \engihf  and  as  many  in  breadtii :  a  paradise  or  ^raea 
ivas  depictured  on  the  ground ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  sbnibsi  were  imitaled 
by  the  hfj^ivs  of  the  gold  embroideir,  and  the  colours  of  the  piecicius  stones; 
and  the  ample  square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border/    The 
Arabian  general  persuaded  bis  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  claim,  in  the  veasona* 
ble  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted  with  the  splendid 
workmanship  of  nature  and  industry.    Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art  and  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prise  amonC[  his  liretbreo  of 
Medina  :  tfa!e  picture  was  destroyed  ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  tbe 
materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  diacbms. 
A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets  of  Qkis- 
roes,  was  overtaken  by  tne  pursuers ;  the  gorpeous  trophy  was  presented  to  the 
commander  of  the  faithful,  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  condescended  to 
smile  wtien  they  beheld  the  white  beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  tbe 
veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  tbe  great  king.(f6)    The  sack  of 
Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.    The  Saracens 
disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his 
eenerai  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  have  been  easy  and 
rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and  timber,  and^  the  most  solid  strac- 
tures(27)  are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  ihe  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cemeot  of 
the  native  bitumen.    The  name  of  Cit/a(28)  describes  a  habitation  iil  leeds 
and  earth  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was  supported  bj  tbe  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of  veterans  ;  and  their  liceotibusoess  was 
indulffcd  by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  appreln^nsive  of  provokifv  tbe  revoff 
of  a  hundred  thousand  swords  :  *^  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,%tio  solicited 
their  aid,  '^  you  have  been  alwavs  conspicuous  by  your  valour.  You  conquered 
the  Persian  king,  and  scattered  his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  poasession  of  his 
inheritance."  \  This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  JaluLa  and 
Nehavend.    Afler  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yesdegerd  fled  from  Holwan,  and 
conoealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence 
Cyrus  had  descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.     The  courage 
ot  the  nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch;  among  tbe  hills  to  tbe  south  of 
£cbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Persians  made  a  third 
and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and  country;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Neha- 
vend was  styled  bv  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.    If  it  be  true  that  tbe 
flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules 
and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  mcident,  however  slight  or  singular,  will 
denote  the  luxurious  impediments  of  an  oriental  army. (29) 

[A.  D.  637—651.]  The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  tbe 
Greeks  and  Latins;  but  tbe  most  illustrious  of  ber  cities  appear  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and 
Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradually  approached  tbe  shores  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  orators  of  Mecca  mis^ht  applaud  the  success  and  spirit 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  northern  bear,  and  bad  almost 
transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  worid.(30)    Again  turning  toward  (he 

(S6)  8ce  Gagitier,  Vie  de  IfahonflC,  torn.  I.  p.  376, 377.  I  may  credit  Uw  fket,  wldMnt  beOcriw  ibc 
prophocy. 

(ST)  TIra  nioM  eomidenible  rulmof  Aanrrin  are  the  tower  of  B«Ius,  «t  B«bf  Ion,  and  the  hal  ofCbee- 
nee,  at  OMiphon;  tiwy  have  been  viaH«d  by  that  vain  and  curioua  uaveltor  Plolio  deOa  Valte  (loakL 
p.  71»~7I8.73I— 73S).t 


(SB)  Cnnmlt  Ihe  article  of  Ontfak  in  tiie  BIblloUiAque  of  d'Herbdoi  (p.  S77,  fiS,)  and  Um  a 
of  Ockley*i  H  tatorr,  partlcnlariy  p.  40,  and  IS3. 

(89)  See  the  article  of  AVAcvend,  in  d'Uerbelot,  p.  667,668;  and  Voyagea  en  Tiuqule  ei  en  Pena.  par 
Olter»  torn.  L  p.  1914 

(30)  It  M  ia  fluch  a  Kyle  of  ignoiaoce  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  oralnr  dMcrlbee  tbe  Arctic  cea- 
i|ucata  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced  beyond  the  ahoree  of  the  Caspian.  AXctai^t;  ^w  rns  «pet» 
IBM  riK  wnpmrfi  oXirv  ^is  n«K  |uArrir««'  Efchinee  contra  Ctevlphoniem.  loin.  lU.  pu  5S4,  edit.  Gtac 
Orator.  Relake.  Thli  memorable  cause  wae  plfaded  at  Atlicna,  Olymp.  exit.  3,  (befbre  Chrta  339),  la 
llie  aotuma  (Tayler,  prefat.  p.  370,  Jbc),  about  a  year  aOcr  the  batUe  of  Arbela ;  and  Ateander  to  Ika 
uiauli  of  Darlua)  waa  marching  lowaida  Hyrcania  and  Bactriaoa 
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West  and  the  Roman  empire,  thcj  fepasaed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  ol 
Mosul)  and,  in  the  caplive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  embraced 
their  viotorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their 
Eastern  proere^ss  was  not  lews  rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along  the 
Tigris  and  the  Gulf;  penetrated  throi^  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estachar  or  renepolis ;  and  profaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Maelan 
empire.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among  the  falling 
columns  and  mutilated  6gures ;  a  sad  emblem  of  the  pMt  and  present  fortune 
of  Persia  ;(31)  he  6ed  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of  Kirman, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Scgestans,  and  sought  an  humble  refuge  on  the 
verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army  is  insensible  ot 
fatigue  :  the  Arabs  divided  their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy  ;  and 
the  caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Choraaan  to  the  first  general 
who  should  enter  that  large  and  populous  country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient 
Bactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted ;  the  prize  was  deserved :  the  standard 
of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Meruu,  and  Balch  ;  and  the 
successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his  foaming  oavalry  had  tasted 
the  waters  of  the  Oius.  In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent  governors 
of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations :  the  terms  were 
granted  «r  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  compassion,  of  the 
victors ;  and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  established  the  distinction  between  a 
brother  and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  ot 
Ahwai  and  Suaa,  was  compelled  to  summder  his  person  and  his  state  to  the 
discretion  of  the  caliph ;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Arabian 
maraiers.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  Omar»  the  gay  Barbarian 
was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  bis  tiara 
bedecked  with  rubies  and  emeralds :  **  Are  you  now  sensible,'*  said  the  con- 
queror to  his  naked  captive ;  "  are  joa  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  of  the  different  rewards  of  infidelity  and  obedience f*^  ^ Alas!'*  replied 
Harmozan,  **  1  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  ignorance. 
we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior.  God 
was  then  neuter :  since  he  has  espoused  vour  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our 
kin^om  and  religion."  Oppressed  by  thb  painful  dialogue,  the  Persian  com- 
pStned  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehensions  lest  be  should 
be  killed  while  he  was  driiikii«  a  cup  of  water.  ^  Be  of  good  courage,"  said 
the  caliph,  '^your  life  is  safe  till  you  have  drunk  this  water  :'*  the  craity  satrap 
accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground. 
Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit ;  but  his  compankms  represented  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not 
only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
Ttie  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people, 
the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  6(  the  earth  ;(32)  and  thki  monument,  whicti  attests  the 
vigilance  o(  the  caliphs,  might  have  instructed  the  philosophers  of  every  age.(33) 
TA.  D.  651.1  The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  iheOxus, 
and  as  far  as  the  Jaxarte8,two  rivers(34}  of  ancient  and  modem  renown,  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards  the  Caspian  Sea*  He  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  Tarkban,  prince  of  Faigana,(35)  a  fertile  province  on  the 

he  Djrnaftlci  of  Abalpbwaglaa,  p.  116 ;  but  It  to 
I  (d*H«rbi!kitf  p.  3S7) ;  ami  ■lUI  more  oMdieM  to 
.  or  Cameilje  k  Bruyn. 

wsettt*  nyv  vir  mror  oinr^c»*irv,  cycvcrv  oc  ^  ava/po^  mi  ev^nty  nu  imiimv  mi  ferwy*    (Cbrottocra^ 
B.S8I.} 

(33)  Amidit  our  meecve  rafalkme,  I  matt  i«f  ret,  tbet  d*Herbeloi  bet  not  found  and  uMd  m  Penin 
tnailetlon  of  Teberl,  enriched,  aa  be  Myai  wUb  nany  eitraeta  from  Uie  naiive  blMoriane  of  Uie  Qbebcn 
or  Magi  (BiUioUitqiie  Orientale,  p.  1014). 

(34)  Tbe  meet  autlientle  aceounu  oftlie  two  river*,  the  BIhon  (Jaxarm,)  and  the  Gibon  (Oxoi),  may 
be  found  In  Shertr  al  Edrial  (Geograpb  Nnbiens,  p.  IJB),  Abulfeda  (Oeaeripl.  Chorann.  In  UudMm,  torn. 
Ui.  n.  93),  Abulchul  Khan,  wbo  reigned  on  their  banka  (HItt.  Genealoglqtte  da  Tartara,  p.  38.  57. 766), 
and  the  Turklab  t;eofrapber,  a  MB.  Ui  Um  ktaf  of  France's  library  OBxaoMn  CiWqne  dee  WmoiIms 
d'Alesandre,pLl94-4to). 

G»^  ThelerrllorTorFarganabdaeeribedbyAbalfeda,p.76,77. 
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Jasartes ;  the  king  of  Samaicand,  with  the  Ttnkiib  tribes  of  Sogdmra  and 
Scythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentationB  and  promises  of  the  fallen  monaich ; 
and  he  solicited,  by  a  suppliant  embassy,  tlie  more  solid  and  powerful  fnendsbip 
of  the  emperor  of  Chiiia.(96)  The  virtuous  Taitiion9,(37)  the  first  of  the 
dynasty  ol  (he  Tanf,  mar  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of  Rone : 
his  people  enioyed  the  blessings  ot  prosperity  and  peace :  and  hb  dominioB 
was  acknowlea^d  by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  Baroarians  of  Tartary.  Hii 
last  ^rrisons  orCashfar  and  Khoten  maintained  a  frequent  intercouise  with 
their  neighboufs  of  tSe  Jaxartes  and  Oxus ;  a  recent  colony  of  Persian  had 
introduce  into  China  the  astronomy  of  the  Maf^i ;  and  laitaoi^  m^t  be 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  progpness  and  danf;erous  vicinity  of  the  mbIm.  The 
influence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  tlie  hopes  of  Yeadtteid 
and  the  zeal  or  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with  an  amy  of  Tms 
to  conquer  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslemsy  wilhoat 
unsheathing  (heir  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin  and  death.  The 
|;rand8on  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  bv  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  aedrtioos 
inhabitan(s  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued  by  his  Barbariaii 
allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  bis  rings  and  bracelets  for 
an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ignorant  or  inseosible  of  royal  diatreH^ 
the  rustic  replied,  that  four  drachms  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  has  mill, 
and  that  be  would  not  suspend  his  woric  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this 
moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  (he  last  of  the  Sassaaian  kings  was  overtaken 
ftnd  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  km  oobappy 
reign.(38)*  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted 
the  station  of  captain  of  his  j^uards ;  and  the  Magian  wonhip  was  long  proserved 
by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  m  the  province  of  fiucbaria.^  H  is  grsudson  inherited 
the  regal  name  ;  but  aAer  a  faint  and  fruitlesB  enterprise,  be  returned  lo  Chinas 
ind  ended  hb  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigap.  The  inale  line  of  the  Sassanides 
was  exlinct ;  but  the  fomale  captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  riven  to 
the  conquerors  in  servitude,  or  marriage ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and  innas 
was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  roval  motberB.(39) 

[A.  D.  710.]  AAer  the  fall  of  the  Peraiao  kmgdom,  the  river  Ozua  divided 
the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  nanow  boundary  was 
soon  overleaped  |yy  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs :  the  governors  of  Chonsan  extended 
their  successive  inroads :  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adonied  with  the  boskia 
of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  bills 
of  Bochara.(40)  But  the  final  conquest  of  Transoxiana,(41^  as  wefl  as  of  Spain, 
was  reserved  for  the  s^lorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Wallcf:  and  the  name  of 
Catibab,  the  camel-dnver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  nis  successful  lieu- 
tenant. While  one  of  bis  collea|[ues  displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxailes, 


(36)  Eo  redefit  anginttaniiD  eandem  r^gem  •mtaoi,  vl  Tnekl  ngti  ec  flofdlBat,  c     ,  ___ 

mimk  literifl  imploraret  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  74).  The  coanezloD  of'  Um  Penfiin  and  Chinew  hfeMtjIi 
iUufltrated  by  Freret  (Mem.  de  rAcademte,  torn.  zvl.  p.  945— SS5,)  and  de  Guif nee  ^Biet.  dea  Hnos,  iool  L 
->.  UrS/S,  and  lor  ibe  yeograpby  of  tbi;  bordera,  torn.  U.  p.  1—43). 

(37)  Hist.  SIniea,  p.  Al-Aij  in  Uie  third  part  of  Uie  RetatkNiB  Carieuaea  of  Thcvcool. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  Imroioaise  the  varKHii  narratives  of  Blmacin  (BlaL  Saracan.  n.  37),  Abal 


i.p.J 
p.  54— «),  and  lor  the  Keograjiby  of  thi;  bordera,  torn.  U.  p.  1—43). 

_  of  Blmacin  (BtoL  SaracaB.  pb 

pharagiue  (Dynartl  p.  116),  Abnlfeda  (AnnaL  p.  74: 70,)  and  d*Herbelot  (p.  485).    Tha  and  oT  1 
wm  not  only  unfortunate  (nit  obKuia. 

(30)  The  two  danahtoiv  of  Ycadegerd  married  HaMaa,tha  aon  of  AU,aad  Hhhamnurf,  the  wa  af 
Abttbeker ;  and  the  fint  of  theae  wai  the  father  of  a  numeroae  progeny.  The  dauchlar  of  PMioaa 
became  the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  eon  YeskI  derived  hie  geouina  or  labaioua  deaceol  fram 
Uie  Cboeroee  of  Penia,  the  Oenn  of  Rome,  and  tha  Cbeiana  of  tha  Turke  or  Avaia  (d*Harhalot,  BiUloi. 
Ortentale,  p.  06.  487), 

(40)  It  was  valued  at  9000  pieces  of  aold,  and  wae  the  prize  of  Obeidollah,  the  aon  of  Zljrad,  a  naM 
afterward  infamous  by  the  murder  orUoaeln  (Oekley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  U.  p.  149, 1420. 
Ria  brother  Batem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  drst  Arabiaa  woman  (A.D.  660,)  who  psmed 
the  Oxus :  she  borrowed,  or  rather  slote,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  tiw  princess  of  tha  Bogdiaas  (p 
931.938). 


(41)  A  part  of  Abnifeda's  geographv  is  translaled  liy  Greaves,  inserted  in  Hudsoa'a  eoneciioa  of  the 

'       (torn,  ill.),  and  entitled  Descrlptio  Chorasmia  et  Mmvmratiukrm,  id  est,  regloaam 

im,  B.  an    The  aama  of  TVaw— rtawa,  softar  in  sound,  equivalent  in  aense,  Is  asl^ 

by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiseaii,  kc)  and  soma  modern  oriantaUsfs,  but  they  are  —'-"'« — 


antra  fluvinro  Oium,  p^  W.    The  aama  of  TVaw— rtaaa,  softar  in  sound,  equivalent  In  aense, 
wed  by  PeUt  de  la  CioU  (Hist,  de  Gengi 
la  aaerlMai  It  10  tha  wiltan  of  aatiquUf , 
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mrl  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  leduced  by  the  arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience 
of  the  prophet  and  of  the  cah'ph.(42)  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces  ot 
fl^Id  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their  idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Mua- 
sulinan  chief  pronounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosque  of  Carizme  ;  after 
several  battles,  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the 
emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their 
industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  (he  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a 
rreat  measure  bo  ascribcKi ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had 
been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  rem  oftbe  Macedonian  kings.  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samarcand,  were  rich  and 
populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  north.*  These  cities  were 
surrounded  with  a  double  wall ;  and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  lanper  circumr 
ference,  enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual 
wants  of  India,  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian 
merchants ;  and  the  inestimable  art  ot  transCbrniiqc  linen  into  paper,  has  oeeo 
diffused  from  the  manufacture  of  Samarcand  orerthe  western  world. (43) 

[A.  0. 632.]  II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  the  unit^  of  faith  and 
government,  than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tnbes.  *'  In  the 
name  of  the  most  mercitul  God,  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.  Health  and 
happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  Qod  be  upon  j^ou.  I  praise  the  most 
hi^h  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that 
I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into  Syria,(44)  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religion  is  ao 
act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious 
and  martial  ardour,  which  they  had  kindled  in  everv  province ;  and  the  camp 
of  Medina  was  successivel^r  filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens  who 
panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions ;  and  accused  with  impatient  murroun  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As 
aoon  as  thefr  numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the 
men,  the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success 
of  their  undertaking.  In  person,  and  on  foot,  he  accompanied  the  first  daj's 
march;  and  when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph 
removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration,  that  those  who  rode,  and  those  who 
walked,  in  the  service  of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious.  His  instruc- 
tions^45)  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  anny,  were  inspired  by  the  warlike 
^naticism  which  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of  earthly 
ambition.  **  Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  **  that  you  are 
always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of 
"udffment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression  ;  consul, 
with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  troops. 
When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without 
turning  your  backs ;-  but  let  not  your  vtctoiy  be  stained  with  the  blood  of 
women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut 
down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat« 
When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  a»  your 


(4B)  The  eoMveili  of  CadlMta  an  fUmlf  markei  hgr  EfenaelB  (Bkn.  Saraeea.  p.  84,}  d'UerMol 
3fbliot  Ortont.  CMMI,  aamarami,  r^m,)  and  de  Guipwi  (Hhi.  des  Hiuw,  torn.  i.  p.  5B,  SO). 

(43)  A  curk»««  deaerlpUon  of  flaaiarcaod  ta  tnaerted  In  Uie  BlbUntiieca  Arabioo-Hlipaoa,  torn.  i.  p.  9IML 
fcc  The  Librarian  Cariri  (torn.  il.  0,)  ralatea,  from  credible  tettlmony,  that  paper  waa  firat  Itn^rted 
rrom  China  to  Samarcand.  A.  H. »« and  feotnlad,  or  raUiar  Introduced,  at  Mecca,  A.  U.  88.  The  Ewu 
tial  library  eomahia  paper  M88.  as  old  aa" -*^       . 


fcc    The  Librarian  Cariri  (torn.  11. 0,)  relatea,  from  credible  teitlmony,  that  paper  waa  firat  Itn^rted 

_.     -   « .  -. 1  te©iiij«d,orraU»ar Introduced, at  Mecca,  *   "  ~*     — - - 

_^  ^     ^   ithefimrtliorfUUioanuiryortiMHeclra. 

(44)  A  Mparate  MitorT  of  the  coaqnefl  of  iSyria  haa  been  eonnpoMd  by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bafdad,  who 

'         '  D.  748,  RBd  died  A.  D.  888:  he  llkewlae  wrote  the  oooqueri  of  Egypt,  of  DlarheUr,  Sce.t 

and  recent  ehroalclaa  nf  tiie  Arablana,  Al  Wakidi  haa  tiie  double  aoerit  of  anUquity 

Hia  taJee  and  traditluai  aflbid  an  arUaaa  pictnre  of  the  men  an4  the  timea.    Yet  bit 


Abnve  the  meagre  and  recent  ehroalclaa  nf  the  Arablana,  Al  Wakidi  haa  the  double  aoerit  of  antiquit 
«nd  copiottsneM.    Hia  taJee  and  traditluai  aflbid  an  arUaaa  pictnre  of  the  men  an4  the  timea.    Yet  b 
BarratWe  la  too  often  dofeetlve,  trMlna,  and  laiiproboble.  TUI  iomiMiv  beuor  riiaU  bo  Ibund,  hia  learned 
and  cplrlted  interpreter  (Oekley.  In  hb  history  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  t.  p.  21— 34S;)  will  not  deaenre  the 

Ctant  anlmadteralon  of  Reiske  (Frodldaginata  ad  Haf)!  CbattfiB  Tabulae,  p.  838).  I  am  sorry  to  Uilnk 
the  laljouis  of  Oekley  were  conoumraaied  in  a  laU  (see  bis  twu  pcefeoes  to  tte  fliat  voL  A.  I>.  1708, 
« the  second  1718,  with  the  list  of  autiiOfB  at  the  end). 

(45)  The  instmctkma,  Ace.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al  WakUi  and  Oekley,  torn.  1.  pu  B— 27 
ftc  In  the  sequel  It  is  neeesMrr  to  eoslraet,  aad  Boodlasa  to  quote,  tiielr  cirouBiaiaDiiaJ  namittve.  My 
aMJntkms  to  others  ehoU  be  aotiead. 

n^)E.IlI.— Ee 
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word.  Aa  you  eo  on»  you  will  find  loine  relifciouft  peisona  wbo  tire  i«ti#ed  ii 
monasterieSy  and  propose  to  thcmielves  Co  serve  God  that  way :  let  tbeoi  alont, 
and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries  :(46)  and  you  will  6nd 
another  sort  of  people  that  belone  to  (he  synagof^ue  of  Satan,  who  have  9h»vea 
crowns  ;(47)  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarters  till  iIkj 
•ither  turn  Mahometans  or  pay  tribute.*'  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversatioo , 
all  danrerous  recollection  of  ancient  auarrels,  was  severely  prohibited  amcjiig 
the  Arabs  ;  in  the  tumult  of  a  campt  the  exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously 
practised ;  and  the  intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  mediiatiuH 
and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was  chastised 
by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  primitive 
seal  many  secret  sinners  revealed  their  fault,  and  solicited  their  pinishment 
AAer  some  hesitation  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delegated  to  Abo 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Maboiuet ;  wbcae 
seal  and  devotion  were  assuaged,  without  beins  abated,  by  the  singular  roiki* 
ness  and  benevolence  of  bis  temper.  But  in  all  tbe^  emergencies  of  war,  the 
soldiers  demanded  the  superior  e[eniu8  of  Caled :  and  whoever  might  be  the 
choice  of  the  prince,  the  ntordwGod  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  Saracena.  He  oBeved  without  reluctance  ;t  he  was  consulted 
without  jealousy ;  and  such  was  tbe  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  tbe  times, 
that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches,  and  dominkx^ 
were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious  Mussulman ;  but  he  was  careiully 
instructed,  that  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  they  Jiken-isa 
would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands  to  the  eastward  oT 
the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman  vanitr  with  the  name  of  ^ra6ta  ;(48^ 
and  the  first  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  justifiea  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
ri^ht.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  tbe 
vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and  tbe  populous 
cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,(49)were  secure  at  least  from  a  sur> 
prise,  by  the  solid  structure  qf  their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities  was  the 
eighteenth  statkxi  from  Medina :  the  road  was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaa 
and  Irak,  who  annually  visited  this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  aiyi  the 
desert :  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitanti^  to  aims; 
and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from  the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellatnn 
which  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  £ncoura^ed 
by  their  first  success  against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  bordeis, 
a  detachment  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed,  to  summon  and  attack  the 
fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians :  they 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  biamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable  So^ 
jabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity.of  God  and  the  promises  of  the  apostle. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  instead 
of  water  ;(50}  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before  they 


(46)  Notwltlut«ndlnf  ttito  precept,  M.  Paaw  (Rccherchet  rar  lee  EgypUeni,  tom.  U.  p.  Ifl 
nniie)  represents  Uie  Bedoweeiw  as  tbe  Implacable  etiemiet  of  tbe  Chrisiiaii  noaka.  For  i 
I  am  mora  IncUned  lo  stispeci  Um>  avarice  of  tbe  Arabian  robbera,  and  Uie  prejndices  of  Um  < 


.lflS,e«LLn- 

armyowmpai^ 

>  BtiBpeci  ibe  avarice  of  tbe  Arabian  robbera,  and  Uie  prejndicea  of  Um  German  pU 

kiiopher.* 


(47)  Even  In  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  fenerally  lajrnwn :  they  wore  thdr  bair  loaf  and 
dishevelled,  and  shaved  ibelr  beads  when  they  were  ordained  pri<«is.  Tbe  eiicular  tonaure  was  oerad 
and  mysterious ;  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem,  and  eveqr  priaal  was  a 
king,  itc.  rrbomassin,  Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn.  I.  p.  7S1— 758,  especially  p.  7S7, 736). 

(48)  Hulc  Arabia  est  concerta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathcis  cnntigua;  «pima  variataie  coomieniuw, 
casirfaque  oppleta  valldls  et  casiellis,  qua  ad  repeliendea  nentlum  vTelnaram  exeunus,  aottcitudo  pM»|gg| 
vcterum  pro  opportunoa  saltos  erezU  et  cantos.    Ammlan.  Maroallin.  iJv.  S.   Belaid,  Falmtin  le^  I 


P-5 

»)  V 

MTde ^ ,-._.^.         ,, 

lis  of  Hawran  (Auranltis),  four  days'  Journey  rrom  Damaacui.    The  Hebrew  atynMkcr  1  liam 
Jand,  PalcsUn.  torn.  IL  p.  608. 
(SO)  The  apoaUe  of  a  desert  and  an  army  was  oWliEed  to  allow  this  rotdy  soecedancvm  Ar  waMr 
(|bonn,«.  iU.  p.  06,  c  V  p  89),  but  Iba  AnUw  and  F«^p**n  casuists  hava  ambairaasbd  hia  litaa  iwimii 


(49)  WIdi  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammlanns  praises  the  ftwtUications  of  Bosra  firmluta  emit 
J*bey  deserved  Uie  same  praise  In  the  Ume  of  Abuifeda  (T  '   '~ 
metropulis  of  Hawran  (Auranltii 
ftom  Reland,  PalesUn.  torn.  IL  p. 


Tbey  deserved^Uie  same^praisejn  tbe  tliM  of  AbuliMa  ^Tnbul.  I^a,  p.  flO^,  wbo  descrlbea  this  chy,  ih» 
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mounted  on  horseback.    Confident  In  their  strength,  the  peopte  of  fiosia  threw 
open  their  ^ates,  drew  their  forces  into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  defence 
ot  their  rehgjon.    But  a  relia^ion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
fanatic  cry  of  **  Fight,  fight  t  Paradise,  paradise  !'*  that  re-echoed  in  the  nink« 
of  the  Saracens  :  and  the  uproar  of  the  town,  the  ringing  of  bell8(51 )  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  priests  and  monks,  increased  the  dismay  and  disorder  of 
the  Christians.    WitQ  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs 
remained  masters  of  the  field  ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  expectation  of 
human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded  with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners 
The  governor,  Romanus,  had  recommended  an  early  submission :  despised  by 
the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the  desire  ami  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge.    In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  informed  the  enemy  of  a  sob 
terraneous  passage  from  his  house  under  the  wall  of  the  oily ;  the  son  of  the 
caliph,  with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally 
and  their  successfiil  intrepidity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions 
After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or 
convert  avowed  in  tbe  assembly  of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason.    ** 
renounce  your  society,''  said  Romanus,  **  both  in  thb  world,  and  tbe  world  to 
come.    And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever  worships  him 
And  I  choose  God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the 
Moslems  (or  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet ;  who  was  sent  to 
lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God.'*^ 

[A.  D.  633. 1  The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days*  journey  from  Damascu8,(52) 
encouraged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  ot  Syria.(63)  At  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped  amons;  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that 
delicious  territory ,(64)  and  the  usual  option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute 
or  of  war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  military  art,  a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  ofliered  and 
accepted  by  the  generals  themselves: (55)  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  tbe 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signalized  in  the 
first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and 
made  prisoner  one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist.  He 
instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of  the  governor  of  Palmyra,  and 
pushed  fq^ward  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  **  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,'* 
said  his  friend  Derar,  ^and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place :  jrou  are  fatigued 
with  fighting  with  this  dog.*'  **  O  Derar,"  replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen, 
^we  shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day  shall  rest 
to*morrow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardour,  Caled  answered,  encounleredt 
and  vanquished  a  second  champion :  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives,  who 


slon  wtUimmj nleedci ud diadactloiM.  (K«l«iid de Ballf.  Mnhammfd. L  L p. 8S^ 81  Chtrdio,  VojraiM 
wi  Pene.  tom.  Iv.) 
(51)  The  bOU  rtmgi  Ockley,  toI.  L  p.  38.    Yet  I  maeh  dovbt  whettter  Uils  exprenkm  ean  lie  hitUfied 

^   "  'Boftkedmet.    Ad  Grvcoi,  nys  Um  Imrmd  Ducaofe  (GkMMr. 

inpanaram  usui  wriiw  traiMric  el  etiam  num  raiteimus  at  The 

oldert  example  which  he  can  And  In  Uie  Byxaudne  writera  la  of  the  year  1040 ;  bat  die  Venedana  p 

ttmtf      ■       ~ 

(58; 
lalor/sionlUi  | 


(51)  Th»  bell*  nmgi  OcKiey,  toI.  L  p. 
hy  the  lezi  of  Al  Wa]ddi,*or  Uie  pracdee  .     . 

ved.  et  inflm.  GBBdtit.  und.  i.  p.  774),  cainpanaram  usua  terlua  tranaic  el  etiam  num 
Men  example  which  he  can  And  In  Uie  Byxaudne  writera  la  of  the  year  1040;  bat  dM 
bat  they  introduced  bdla  at  Oomtandnople  in  the  ninth  century. 

(58)  DaaaMXM  ia  amply  dcMribed  by  die  Bherlf  al  Edrtat  (Goocnph.  Nub.  p.  110, 117) ;  and  hia  trana 
alor,  Slonltn  (Appendis,  c  4) ;  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syric,  p.  TOO) ;  Sehultena  (Index.  Geofraph.  ad  VIL 


flaladin) ;  d^Herbetol  (BtbHoL  Orient,  p.  901) ;  Thevenot  (Voyafe  du  Levant,  part  1.  p.  668-008) ;  lfatt»- 
drell  (Joamey  thn  Aleppo  to  Jemaalem,  p.  1»— 130) .  tnd  Focock  (Deicrlpdon  of  die  Eaat,  toL  tt. 
p.  117—197). 

{S3)  Nphlllaiima  dvitaa,  aaya  Juadn.  Aeeordina  to  die  orlenul  tradlUona,  it  waa  older  duui  Abnham 
or  Semiramla.    Joaepb.  Aatiq.  Jod.  ^  I.  c  6, 7.  p.  M.  SO,  edit  Havercamp.  JuMln.  zzxrL  S. 

(54)  E^  xop  Miwi  nyv  Ai9f  mXiir  aXifdIwc,  ecu  tns  Bw<k  awamfs  e^AiA/iov,  nrv  upov  «« (uy^Tn^Af^ 
mf  Acyw,  ms  rt  oAAmc  mtpmrnwy  omt  iipMy  niXA«,  «ai  vcwy  ^xytBut  km  wpwr  twaupta  km  vtymv  ayAai« 


oeeaaioned  by  the  flga  of  naoiaM»a,  of  whleta  the  aodior  wDda  a  hundred  to  hIa  friend  Berapiua,  and 
tbia  rhetorical  theme  ia  inaened  by  Petaviua,  Spanheim,  See.  (p.  SUO— 300),  anKMig  the  leaalne  epiitlea  of 
Julian.    How  could  they  ofcrlook  that  tin  writer  ia  an  inbabiunt  of  Damaacns  (ho  tbriee  afflrma,  that 
tide  peculiar  Hg  growa  only  mpc  ^^y)  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached  1 
(3$)  Voltaire,  who  eaaia  a  keen  and  lively  glanoe  over  the  aurfbce  of  biaiory,  hai  been  iiruck  wlUi  Ite 

ramabtonceof  UiefinrMoaleminad  tiM  lienaaof  tbe  Iliad ;  Uie  alege  of  Troy  and  Uiat  ofJ 

CUM.  0«Mnla,  lom.  I.  p.  348). 

£eS 
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lefuned  to  abandon  their  relif^iony  were  indi^ntlj  buried  into  Ibe  nnidit  of  fti 
city.  The  event  of  aome  general  and  partial  actiona  reduced  the  DamaaccDci 
to  a  cloaer  defence :  but  a  messenger  whom  they  dropped  from  the  walh^ 
tetumed  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and  their  tumvltuoos 
joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  tM  camp  of  the  Arabs.  After  some  dehale  it 
was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise  or  rather  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Damat- 
cus,  till  they  bad  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emneror.  In  the  letrea^ 
Caled  would  have  chosen  the  ipore  perilous  station  of  the  rearf;uard  ;  he  mo- 
destly yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger  he 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six 
thousand  hone  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians  oooM 
relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat  The  importance  of  the 
contest  required  the  iunction  of  the  Saracens  who  were  dispersed  on  the  froo- 
tiers  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 
which  was  addressed  to  Amrou  the  future  conqueror  of  Em>t.  **  in  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know 
that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  m 
anny  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come  against  us,  tkmi  tkn 
may  extinguiah  the  'ighi  ^ God  wkh  their  momhi;  but  GodpraeroHk  his  IkM 
tri  apiie  Uiht  uifid£,{&i)  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  letter  of  mine  shaH  be 
deltrered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aisnadin,  where 
thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high  God."  The  summons  was  cheer- 
fully obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Providenoe  the  eifects  of  theit 
activity  and  zeal. 

[A.  D.  633.]  AlxHit  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Fieisian  war,  the 
repow  of  Ueraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy,  the 
power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly  felt  than  it  was  clearly  undentood 
oy  the  Christians  of  me  East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch  he 
was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syna,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the  danger  of 
Damascus.*  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assenk- 
bled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  command  of  bis  general  Werdan  ;(57)  and 
these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  indifferently  styled  either 
Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans :  Syrians  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  war> 
fare ;  Greeks^  from  the  religion  and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Rommu^ 
from  the  proud  appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  lode  on  a  white  mule  decorated 
with  gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  toe  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of  Derar  was  inspired,  and 
has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
hatred  of  tne  Christians,  lh%  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were  the 
rultnff  passions  of  the  audacious  Saracen ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death 
could  never  shake  his  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution, 
oreven  suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour.  In  the  most 
hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate :  af^er  irmonnerable 
hazards,  afler  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived 
to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  ^  the  Syrian  conquest. 
On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans, 
who  were  detached  by  Werdan ;  and  after  killing  or  umioniiig  seventeen  of 
thieir  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety  to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his 
rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused  himself  with  the  sim- 

fSS)  ThMiiroriiBTOalextof  the  Koraa,  c  Ix.  32,  IzL  8.    Ukeoor  rknaUes  of  Uie  hot  ceatory,  Ot 
iiil«M,oii  e?«ry  flunlllar  or  InMrianC  oocukm,tpoke  Um  Iftnguac^  ^  tJ^tf*"  ■crlnlurei;  a  trjrto  Btit 


Datural  In  Unir  hmnuIm,  dwa  Um  Hcbrtw  idioai  iraiiaplAMcd  taiio  the  dtmate  and  dialect  of  BrUaia. 

(87)  TIm  Dame  of  Werdaa  to  unluiown  to  Tlwoplianea,  and,  tboug h  li  nto ht  beloof  to  an  Anaeaiaa 
ablar;  bat  very  little  of  a  0«eek  aeppct  or  iouimI.    If  the  Byaaotine  hietorlan»l«ave  mancJed  Uw  orieniel 


,  the  Arafai,  In  ihit  Inetanee,  Hkewtoe  have  Uken  ample  levenf  e  on  iheir  eaemlei.  la  traiMMfav 
the  Greek  character  froon  right  to  left,  aUg ht  they  not  predace,  from  Uie  OtniUiar  appeUaiioa  a(jtaAm 
*^ like ibe anagram  ir«r4ea7t 
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pTiclty  of  a  soldier.  "*  Naj/'  said  Derar,  <«  I  did  not  be|pn  finf :  imt  they  came 
out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me  turn  my  back :  and 
indeed  I  /bu^ht  in  good  earnest,  and^  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  aeainst 
them ;  and  bad  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobejins:  your  orders,  I  should  not 
have  come  away  as  I  did ;  and  1  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall  into  oar 
bands/^  In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the 
ranks  with  a  liberal  oflfer  of  peace ;  and  tbe  departure  of  the  Saracens  would 
have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece 
of  ^oid ;  ten  robes,  ana  a  hundred  pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  rubes, 
and  a  thousand  pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed  the 
refusal  of  Caled.  **  Ye  Chrbtian  dogs,  you  know  jrour  option ;  the  Koran,  the 
tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  people  wliose  delight  is  in  war,  rather  than 
in  peace  ;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters 
of  your  wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons.'*  Notwithstanding  this  appa*- 
rent  disdain,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public  danger;  tbosie  who  had 
been  in  Penia,  and  had  seen  the  armies  of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never 
beheld  a  more  formidable  array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  the  artful 
Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage :  ^  You  see  before  you,'^  said  he, 
**  the  united  force  of  tbe  Romans :  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you  may 
con<)uer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline  and 
patience.  Reserve  your^Ives  till  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  the 
prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish."  During  two  successive  engagements, 
bis  temperate  firmness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  tbe  murmurs  of 
bis  troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were 
almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the  signal  of  onset  and  victory.  The  remains 
of  the  Imperial  army  fled  to  Anlk>ch,  or  Csesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  tbe  opinion  that 
they  had  sent  to  hell  above  tifty  thousand  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil  was  ine^ 
timable :  many  banners  and  crosses  of  eold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver 
and  gold  chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel.  The 
general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be  taken ;  but  the  sear 
sonablf  supply  of  arms  became  tbe  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  gioriooi 
intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  caliph,  and  tbe  Arabian  tribes^ 
the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to  tbe  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  impor- 
tunate to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of  grief  and  temur ; 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls  the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin. 
Amrou  led  tbe  van  at  the  bead  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the  bands  of  the  Sara- 
cens succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review  •  and  tbe  rear  was  closed  by 
Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle.  To  the  activi^  of 
Derar  he  intrusted  the  commission  of  patrolling  round  the  city  with  two  tnou- 
sand  horse,  of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succour  or  intelligence. 
The  rest  of  the  Arabian  cbiefe  were  fixed  in  their  res|>ective  stations  before  tbe 
seven  gates  of  Damascus;  and  the  sic«;e  was  renewti  with  fresh  vigour  and 
confidence.  The  art,  the  labour,  the  military  engines,  of  ihe  Greeks  ana  Romans 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of  tbe  Sara- 
cens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  Invest  a  city  with  arms,  rather  than  witb 
trenches ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an 
assault ;  or  io  expect  the  progress  of  £imine  and  disoooteot  Damascus  would 
have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence 
between  the  emperor  and  die  caliph :  her  courage  was  resindlea  by  the  exam- 

Ele  and  authority  ot  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition 
y  the  alliance  of  Henclius.(58)  Tbe  tumult  and  Illumination  of  the  night 
proclaimed  the  design  of  the  morning  sally;  and  the  Christian  hero,  who 
affiscted  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed  tbe  resource  of  a 


iSR)  Vanity  promplMl  the  Aralw  to  believe,  tiiaf  TbomM  wai  Um  wn-iii-lawor  tte  «BpOTor.  We  kMW 
Ihe  cbildren  of  UeraeUuf  b/  Mi  two  wivee :  end  Mm  amgust  daugbler  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at 
Danawui  (aee  Ducaof e,  Faa.  Byaaatla.  p.  118,  US).  Bad  IM  beea  eii  leligkNHi  I  aUfai  oaHf  iureal 
Ihe  iMiUaMejr  of  Uht  SMi 
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sJmHar  siiperetition.  At  ihe  principal  nte,  in  tbe  tight  of  both  armies,  a  lolly 
cracifix  was  erected ;  tbe  bianop,  with  bis  clergy,  accompanied  tbe  march,  and 
laid  tbe  Tolume  of  tbe  New  Testament  before  tbe  ima^e  of  Jesos :  and  the 
contending  parties  wefe  scandalized  or  edified  bj  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  c»f  God 
^Tould  defend  bis  servants  and  vindicate  bis  truth.  The  battle  laged  with 
incessant  fury ;  and  tbe  deiterity  of  Thomas,(59)  an  incomparable  archer,  was 
fatal  to  tbe  boldest  Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenred  by  at  female  heroine. 
The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  Colj  war,  embraced  her 
expiring  husband.  "  Happj^,"  said  she,  **  happy  art  thou,  my  dear ;  tboa  art 
gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asunder.  1 
will  avei^e  thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  come  to 
the  place  where  thou  art,  because  1  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
toucn  me  more,  for  1  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God."  Without 
a  Kiv>an,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him 
with  the  usual  rites.  Then  (grasping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  natire 
land  she  was  accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place 
where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  ol  tbe  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced 
the  hand  of  his  standard-bearer ;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  tbe  eye ;  and 
tbe  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the 
generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  m; ilbdraw  to  his  palace  :  his  wound 
was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evening ;  and  the 
Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In  the  silence  of  tbe  night,  the  sienal  was  given 
by  a  stroke  on  tbe  great  bell ;  the  ^ates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  di»* 
cnaiged  an  impetuous  column  on  tbe  sleeping  camp  ot  the  Saracens.  Caied 
was  the  first  in  arms ;  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  fie w  to  the  post  oi 
danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  terveot 
eiaculation ;  *^  O  God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  fiot 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.*'  The  valour  and  victory  ot 
Thomas  were  arrested  by  tbe  presence  of  ihe'noord  of  God;  with  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered  their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants 
in  the  flank  and  rear.  After  the  low  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  tbe  Saracens  was  checked  by  the 
jnilitanr  engines  of  the  rampart. 

[A.  D.  644.]  Ai\er  a  siege  of  seventy  days,(60^  the  patience,  and  peihaps 
tbe  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  ezbaustea;  ana  tbe  bravest  of  their 
chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace 
and  war,  they  bad  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  nrvere 
the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred  chusen 
tleputies  of  the  cleigy  and  people  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable 
commander.  He  received  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned 
•with  a  written  agreement,  on  tbe  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  ihdt  all  hos- 
tilities should  cease  :  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safety,  with 
as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects ;  and  that  the  tributaiy  sub- 
jects of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  posses- 
aion  of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and 
the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands :  his  soldiers  imitated 
tbe  moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  tbe  submissive  gratitude  of  a 
people  whom  be  had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of  tbe  treaty 
had  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
xity  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  bundled  Arabs  had 
opened  tbe  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.    ^No  quarter,*' cried  the 

(50)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  B.  lOt,)  wvi,  «  with  poitomd  arrows  ;**  but  ihU  Mva|s  inrmitlDD  b  m  icdm- 
Dant  to  tbe  practice  of  tbe  GreeM  and  BomaDs,  that  I  muit  •uetiect,  en  thb  oocaakou  tbe  Bialevoleiift^ 
diilltvoT  theBaracena 

;  (6^  Almifeda  allowi  ooly  eeTenty  daTi  for  tbe  tiefe  of  DamaMue  (Annat.  Moelem.  p.  C7.  vera. 
Seiake) ;  but  EIniactn,  who  mentfone  thie  opinion,  prolonp  the  term  to  tlx  monibs,  and  noiicea  tbe  Ma 
9(haU9tm  by  Uie  Baracena  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  S5.  33).  Even  Uiie  longer  period  ie  Inwillicient  to  ffS  the 
Iniftrval  between  Uie  batUe  of  Aianadln  (July,  A.  D.  633)  and  the  acceeFlon  of  Oraar  (Mih  July.  A.  I>  o!) 
to  whnee  reten  Um  eoaqoot  of  HamaKus  la  unaiiimouefy  awiribed  (Al  Wakidl  apud  Ocklcr.  vil.  I.  n.  lis 

'  AMplMrBcTui,  Dyoaei.  D.  119,  vera.  PoGock.}«  Perhapa,  ae  Iq  Uie  Trajan  war,  liuT operationimt  taUM 
fHtii«Sbyttcu7fcMiaaD/detacbiD«iii,tiUUMtaaieevStydanoflh*lSe^  l««u«i.we«iw« 
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?»pacioi»  and  sanguinary  Caled,  **  no  (Quarter  to  the  enemies  oftbe  Lord :"  Ihs* 
trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christian  bkxxl  was  poured  down  the  streets 
of  Damascus.  When  he  reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  and 
provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions :  their  swords  were  in  the 
scabbard,  and  thejr  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks. 
Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the  general :  "  God,"  said  be,  *^  has  delivered  the  city  into 
my  hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble  of  fight- 
in^.''  ''And  am  / not,"  replied  the  indignant  Caled,  '*  am  / not  the  lieutenant 
onbe  commander  of  the  faithful  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the  ci^  by  storm  ?  The 
unbelievers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs 
would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command :  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the 
benevolence  of  Adu  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified 
firmness.  Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the  most  eager 
.  of  the  Barbarians,  he  abjured  them  hy  the  hdly  name  of  God,  to  respect  his  pro- 
mise, to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The 
chiefs  retired  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  aHer  a  vehement  debate,  Caled 
submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague ;  who 
urged  the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  which  the 
Moslems  would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and  the 
obstinate  resbtance  which  they  must  encounter  from  the  distrust  and  despair  of 
the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathedf 
that  the  part  of  Damascus  which  haa  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be 
immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  cap^ulation,and  that  the  final  decision 
should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  caliph.(61)  A  laige  majo- 
rity of  the  people  accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus 
is  still  peopled  hj  twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and 
the  free-bom  patriots  who  had  fought^  under  bis  banner,  embraced  the  alterna- 
tive of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow, 'a  numerous  encampment 
was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren .  they  collected,  with  naste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  moveables : 
and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations  or  silent  anguish,  their  native  homes, 
and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Pharphar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  distress ;  be  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the 
property  of  a  magazine  of  corn ;  endeavoured  to  eiclude  the  garrison  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty ;  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives 
should  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and  sternly  declared, 
that,  aAer  a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damascus. 
A  nobleman  of  the  city  of  the  name  of  Jonas,(62^  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy 
maiden ;  but  ber  parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen.  They 
corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan :  the  lover,  who  led  thie 
way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs :  but  his  exclamation  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  **  the  bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  ber  return. 
In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his 
belief  in  one  God,  and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of 
his  martyrdom,  to  dischane  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Mussulman. 
When  tbe  city  was  taken,  ne  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudocia  had  takeo 
refuge  ;  but  tbe  lover  was  forgotten :  the  apostate  was  scorned :  she  preferred 

(61)  It  appefti*  ffom  Ab«lfe4a  (p.  ISS,)  and  EknwtAn  (p.  V)t  that  Uite  dlatinetkNi  of  Uw  two  pwti  of 
Junaaeai  wm  lonf  retnemtierad,  tiKMifh  not  alwr  *"  '  ' 

wise  Butyehiut  (Annal.  torn.  it.  p.  379, 380. 383). 

(ffii)OaUie(kteortb6ieloTen,wbomlMnaait , _.         _     ,_ 

of  DamawiM,  one  of  our  mo«  popular  tragediei,  and  wnlcli  poweww  tbe  rare  merit  of  Mending  natura 


(61)  It  appeal*  fiom  Abulfeda  (p.  ISS,)  and  Ehaaein  (p.  V)t  that  Uite  dlatiDctkNi  of  Uw  two  parta  < 
Damaaeua  was  lonf  rememtiered,  liKMif  h  not  alwajrf  reapeeled  by  tba  Mahometan  eoverelgna.  Bee  lik< 
wlae  Butyehiua  (Annal.  torn.  II.  p.  379, 380. 383). 

(ffii)  On  tbe  (kte  of  tbeie  loven,  whom  he  names  Ftao<nras  and 
of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and  whicta  po« 
and  history,  tbe  manners  of  tbe  times  and  the  feelings  of  tbe  nei 
eompelled  him  to  soften  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  hero  and  the  desoalr  of  tl 
Pbocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally;  Instead  of  prm 
tn^r  H  bis  eountrymen,  and  after  killing  Caled  and  Derar.  is  bli 


(68)  On  tbe  fttfe  of  Uiese  lovers,  whom  he  names  Flumras  and  Eodoela,  Mr.Haghes  has  b«IIt  On  Blcga 
if  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and  which  possesses  tbe  rare  merit  of  blending  natura 
and  history,  tbe  manners  of  tbe  times  and  the  feelings  of  tbe  heart.  Tbe  foolish  deUcaey  of  the  playeri 
eompelled  him  to  soften  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  hero  and  the  despair  of  the  heiolne.    Instead  of  a  base  renegadoi 

~  -    . -.     ..  .  initead  of  prorapUng  their  poiiult,  be  tiles  to  the  soo- 

cr*<fr  VI  HI*  cvunvynniii,  anu  siufr  kuuiik  waiea  and  DeraTi  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  eipties  In 
th«  pieaeaoa  of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her  leaolathm  to  take  tba  veU  at  ConstaiuiBDple.  AfUfMcataa^ 
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htf  re1%fcMi  to  her  coontrj;  and  the  joRtice  ofCaVed,  though  deaf  to  meny 
refused  to  detain  by  fofce  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damaacua.  Four  davs 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  cttj  by  the  obligfation  of  the  tiealy,  a»d  the 
ui|;cnt  cares  of  his  nevr  conquest  His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  wcM 
have  been  eilinguished  bj  the  hcpeless  compulation  o(  time  and  diaianc* ;  but 
he  listened  to  tte  importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assmed  him  that  the  weary  faip' 
tires  mMt  jret  be  oreitaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  in  the  dis- 
l^vise  orCbristian  Arabs,  CaJed  undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  kr 
he  moments  of  prayer ;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  eumh- 
try  For  a  kmg  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  oonspi- 
cuojs:  they  vanished  on  a  sudden:  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted  by  the 
assurance  (bat  the  caravan  had  turned  aside  into  tlie  mountains,  and  nrast 
speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libamis^  they 
endured  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics 
were  supported  and  cheereo  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a 
peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  aent  orders  to 
the  colony  of  eiiles,  to  pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of 
Constantinople ;  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  storr  of  their  sufferings.  The  Saracens 
were  conducted  through  the  territories  of  Gabala(63)  and  Ldodicea,  at  a  cau- 
tious distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was 
dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  Roman  army ;  and  Caled,  ever 
aniious  for  the  safety  of  bis  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear 
of  bis  companion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they 
saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.  Afier  a  short 
interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavaliy  into  four  squadrons, 
committing  ine  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving^  the  last  for  htmseff. 
They  successively  rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided 
with  arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except  a  captive 
who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  emoyed  the  satfefaction  of  be- 
lieving that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their  scimetaia. 
The  gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal 
wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  cfothe  an  army  of  naked  Earba- 
rians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the  ohfect  of  his  pur- 
suit ;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  ana  as 
Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supfKtsed  daughter  of 
Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ransom ;  but  the  generosity  of 
Caled  was  the  enect  of  his  contempt ;  and  the  hauehty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a 
message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  Caled  had  penetrated  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province :  he  returned  to 
Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy  and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the 
fiaori  cf  God  was  removed  from  the  command ;  but*the  caliph,  who  blamed 
the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the 
enterprise. 
Another  expedition  of  the  concjuerors  of  Damascus  will  equally  dntplay  their 


avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of  the  present  world.  TbeT  weie 
informed  that  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  annually  ddI- 
lected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,(64)  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city;  that  the  ceD 
of  a  devout  bevmit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pilgrims ; 
and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  superstition  would  be  ennobled  by  the  nup- 
tials of  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tripoli.    Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a 

(O)  The  townt  of  Oatala  and  Laodleet,  whieb  the  Antie  paseed,  ttill  ezlit  in  a  aute  of  decay  (liaaft- 
dniL  p.  11, 12.  Poeoek,  vol.  iL  p.  13).  Had  not  the  Chrittlaiu  lieen  overtaken,  they  must  have  rrnacd 
tte  Orontee  on  tome  bridge  In  toe  eizteen  nllea  between  Antioch  and  the  tea,  and  might  have  rejoioed 
tbe  hich  road  of  CoouAnntrnople  at  Alezaudrla.  The  itlnerajiea  wUi  represent  the  directbma  and  diHaDcea. 
<^  140. 14d.  an,  SdS,  edit.  Weeeellng.) 

(64}  DairJIIria  Kodog.  htUa  rctrencblng  tlie  laat  word,  the  epithet,  kolf/.  I  dlaenvcr  the  Ablla  of 
Lgraaniaa  beiwven  DamaaBiii  and  Hellopolfti :  the  name  {JlbU  eifnlflet  a  vineyard)  eonouawlih  tbe  altaa- 
IkA  tojiMUry  my  coojectiua  (Bdaod,  PalMtia.  tool.  I.  p.  ai7,  low.  IL  p.  ttS.  tf7> 
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Yionoos  and  holy  martyr^  underfook>  with  a  banner  of  five  bimdred  hone,  fhe 
pious  and  profitable  commMsion  of  despoiling  the  infidels.  As  be  approached 
the  fair  of  Ab^la,  be  waa  astonisbed  by  the  report  of  the  mif^hty  coneourae  of 
JeMTs  and  Cbrutians,  Greeks  and  Armeniane,  of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  stran- 

fers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  brides  a  ^ara  of  fire  thousand 
orse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The  Saracens  paused :  ^  For  my 
own  part,"  said  Abdallab,  **  I  dart  flat  go  back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danrer 
18  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  andsecure,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life 
to  come.  Let  eveiy  man,  according  to  bis  inclination,  advance  or  retire."  Not 
a  Mussulman  deserted  bis  standara.  '*Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallab  to  his 
Christian  guide,  ^  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can 
perform."  They  chaiged  in  fire  squadrons :  but  at\er  the  first  advantage  of  the 
surprise  they  were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  muftilude  of 
their  enemies ;  and  their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in 
the  skin  of  a  black  camel.(65)  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  their  weapons 
dropped  finom  their  bands,  when  they  panted  on  the  veige  of  eternity,  they  dis« 
covered  an  approaching  ckxid  of  dust,  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
^c6»r,(66^  and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their 
relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalir.  The  Christiana  were  broken  bv 
bis  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight  as  tar  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left 
behind  them  the  various  riches  of  tbe  fair ;  the  merchandises  that  were  exposed 
for  sale,  tbe  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  decorations  of  the 
nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  tbrlv  of  her  female  attendants.  The 
fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  tbe  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently 
laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy  robbers  returned 
1.1  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after  a  short  and  angiy  controversy  with 
Caled,  declined  tbe  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  tbe  solitaiy  scene 
of  blood  and  devastation. 

[A.  D.  635.]  Syria,(67)  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  by 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  tbe  preference. (6S)  The  heat  of 
the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  tbe  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty 
of  wood  and  water ;  and  tbe  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  affotds  the  sutnistence. 
and  encourages  the  propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  Davia 
to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  countiy  was  overspread  with  ancient  ana  flourishing 
cities ;  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage 
of  despotism  and  superstition,  after  the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war» 
Syria  could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tri Bis  of  the  dei<^t.  A  plain» 
or  ten  da^rs*  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  watered,  on  the 
western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  tbe  Orontes.  Tbe  hills  of  Libanus  and 
Anti'Libanus  are  planted  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  epithetof  Aottow  (Cmlesyria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and 
ihiitfui  valley,  which  b  confined  in  the  same  directk»  by  the  two  ridges  of 

9S)  I  Ml  Mto  Ikn  Mr.Oeklty  (voL  L  pu  164),  wbodtananot  iraivt  Uito  fi«onithre  txprenlon  in  the 
text,  UknisIi  he  obeerres  In  a  roerglnBl  noie,  Umu  Um  Areblmni  often  borrow  dieir  tlmllea  from  that  tamM 
Mod  ruulllar  animal.    The  reindeer  may  be  equally  fJunoiie  la  tiie  aoiifi  of  tiie  Lapianden. 

(06)  We  heani  Um  t$ekir:  ao  Um  Arab«  caM 

TlMlr  ehout  of  ooeet,  when  wkk  load  apfieal 
Thpy  dialleflfe  heaven,  ai  Ifdcmaiidinc  eonooeit* 
Thia  word,  lo  tbrmldabie  In  their  lioly  wart,  le  a  verb  active  (oa)rt  Oeidey  In  hie  ladel)  of  the  eecond  eon- 
•utatioo,  from  JCoMmra,  which  lif niflea  Hiftn«  AiU  jf«*flr,  God  le  moM  oilghty ! 

(87)  In  the  peagraphy  of  Abuifeda,  Uie  deKription  of  dyria,  hit  native  eiittntry,  le  Uie  moet  interetiinc. 
and  auUienlle  porthm.  It  waa  nubMehed  in  Arable  and  Latin,  T^ipele,  17BB,  quario,  with  the  learned 
nolee  of  Koehler  and  llelake,aad  enne  extraeia  of  geographv  and  natural  hieiory  fWuii  Ibn  Ol  WardlL 
Among  Um  OMdem  iravellefB,  Fooocli*t  deeeriptlon  of  Um  tun  (of  Syria  and  MetnpoianiiA.  vol.  11.  pb 
8S--900),  it  a  worit  of  tuperior  learnlof  and  dignity ;  but  the  author  loo  often  conlbnndi  what  he  had  aeea 
and  what  he  imd  raad.  "**-•/. 

(68)  The  praiaee  of  Dinnvelai  are  Juat  and  lively.  Km  t^v  #ifv  (Syria)  eeXXoi  r*  mi  e^/Si ot  avifH 
axevcv  (In  Perlegeti,  v.  908,  la  ion.  Iv.  Gengraph.  Minor.  Hudion).  In  anocber  place  he  «,ylct  tiie  oooo. 
try  nAwreXiv  mov  (v.  8B8).    He  proeeedi  to  mv, 

Han  it  rot  hwnf^nktunOvnftrXtnxM     „  ^  ,^ 
UnXM  n  ^€Mif$amt  km  itviatn  KMfinw  «c(civ.    V.  981, 988. 
Thit  0oetieai  gtopapher  lived  in  the  age  of  Augutcue,  and  hie  deaertptien  of  the  world  It  illuttrated  bf 
the  Grtek  oomnietttanr  of  Euttathliie,  who  paid  Ilia  taiaa  c»mpHaiew  to  Hobmt  aid  Mooyilua.  (Fabdn 
BiWtol.  OflM.  L  Iv.  e.  8^  tont.  Ui.  pw  81,  Iw.) 
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•nowy  inounttioi.(69)  Among  the  cities  which  are  eimmerated  by  GfedL  aai 
oriental  names  In  the  geo^phj  and  conquest  of  Syria*  we  may  dtsiinniiih 
Emesa  or  Uemsy  Ueliopolis  or  Baalbec«  the  former  as  the  metiopolis  of  the 
plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  vallej.  Under  the  last  of  the  Cesais.  fbey 
were  strong  and  populous :  the  turrets  glittered  from  afar :  an  ample  space  was 
covered  with  public  and  private  build ing[s ;  and  the  cilisens  were  illimtiioas  by 
their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  tneir  pride ;  by  their  riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury. 
In  the  days  of  Pannism,  both  Emesa  and  Helippolis  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Baalt  or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and  splendour  has 
been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Emesa^  which  was  eoualled  in  fwetic  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount 
LibanuSvCTO)  while  the  ruins  ot  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity* 
excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.(7i)  The  measure 
J[  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  the 
front  is  aaomed  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns ;  Iburteen  may  be 
counted  oii  either  side;  and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed 
of  three  nmssy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks ;  but  as  Baalbec  has 
never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense 
of  these  magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or  municipal  libe- 
rality. (72)  From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Saracens  proceeded  to  Heli- 
opolis  ana  Emesa :  but  I  shall  decline  the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats 
which  have  been  already  shown  on  a  laiger  scale*  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  tlmn  their  sword.  By  short  end  sepa- 
rate truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  enemy ;  accustomed  (he  Sjriana  to 
compare  their  friendship  with  their  enmity ;  familiarized  the  idea  of  their  Ian 
guage,  religion^  and  manners;  and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purdiaae,  the 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  thev  returned  to  besiege.  Tbey 
aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate;  andChalca 
aKwe  was  taxed  at  five  thou^nd  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver, 
two  thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would  load  five  thou- 
sand asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  observed ; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  c^  the 
captive  Baalbec,  remained  tramjuil  and  immoveable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring 
factions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The  conquest  of  the 
plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  com- 
mander of  the  iaithful  re|A)ved  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  and  the  Saracens, 
bewailine  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their 
chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action, 
under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  beard 
aloud  to  exclaim,  **  Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  giris  lookine  upon  roe  ;  one 
of  whom,  should  she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  woula  die  for  k>ve  of 


(SS)  Tlia  topntraphTor  Um  LIteniM  and  Antl-Libuaa  If  •xacUndy  daecrlbad  bv  tto  Ifnitni  uA 
MiM  or  Relaod  (Palerttn.  ton.  I.  p.  311-396). 
(7Q)  ......  EiiUM  flMUjU  eel—  renkjent 

Nam  dlAiM  vilo  latua  eipllcol ;  oc  rablt  aanM 
TurribiM  io  oolum  oiteutJlMM :  incola  claito 

Oor  Mudlte  acult 

Denlqoe  flaromieoino  devori  peetora  aolt 
Vltan  afttanL    UlMniM  fhMdota  eacuiniiia  tmial, 
Et  lainea  bU  eenani  catal  faaliffia  lomptL 
Tlien  renm  of  Uie  Latin  vataion  of  Rnfui  Avfeiiiu  ara  wanttng  to  tbe  Oraek  oriflM]  of  DIoaymM;  aad 
oiaea  they  are  iikawtaa  unooiiccd  by  Euatathluv,  I  mutt,  witb  Fabriciua  (Blblioi.  Latin,  toa.  Hi.  p.  ISIL 
adit.  EraoMi),  and  afaiait  Balmarfua  (ad  Voplaeum,  p.  366, 387,  In  HiM.  AacnaL),  Meribo  Uicfli  lo  tte 
Aney  rattier  than  the  MBS.  of  Avienua. 

(71)  I  am  mneb  better  lattafied  with  Maondreiri  dlcht  oetavo  (Journey,  p.  134— 13S,)  than  with  the 
pompoua  folio  of  Doctor  Poooelt  (Deaerlpiion  of  tbe  Eaai,  voL  ti.  p.  106—113) ;  but  evenr  precediif 
aeeoont  Is  eclipaed  by  the  magniflcent  deicription  and  drawlnfi  of  MM.  Dawklna  and  Wood,  who  hart 
.  transported  Into  Enffand  the  rutn»  of  Palnivra  and  Baalbec. 

(7S)  Tbe  oriental!  explain  the  prodlf  y  by  a  never-raillac  axpedlent  The  odtAeea  of  Baalbec  were 
eonttrucied  by  the  Mriee  or  tiM  genii  (HltL  de  Timour  Bee,  loni.  ill.  I.  v.  c  S3,  p.  311,  SIS.  YoyaM 
i'Otter,  lorn.  I.  p.  83).  With  Ich  abrardlty,  but  with  equal  ignorance,  Abalfeda  and  Iba  Chaakal  aacriba 
tbain  lo  tha  Sabsaaa  or  Aadiian   Nob  luia  la  oval  Syria  •diilela  oMgaiUccaaon^hia  (Tibola  Bytli^ 
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Her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk*  and  a 
cap  of  precious  stooest  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out»  Come  hither  quickly^ 
for  I  love  thee."  VVith  these  words,  chaining  the  Christians,  he  made  havoc 
wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the  governor  of  Hems,  he  was 
struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

[A.  D.  636.]  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers  o( 
their  valour  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  taught 
by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovera  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would 
speedily  achieve,  a  regular  and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  oi 
Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported  by  sea  and  land 
to  Antloch  and  Caesarea :  the  light  troops  of  the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the 
last  of  their  princes,  they  marched  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
Greeks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was  the  n^ost 
effectual.  Heradius  withheld  hb  person  from  the  dangers  of  (he  field ;  but  his 
presumption,  or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptorjr  order,  that 
the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a  single  Battle.  The 
Syrians  were  attached  to  tbe>8tandard  of  Rome, and  of  the  Cross;  but  the 
noble,  the  citiaeen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the  iniustice  and  cruelly 
of  a  licentious  host,  wno  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and  despised  them  as 
strangers  and  aliens.(73)  A  report  of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed 
to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa ;  and  the  chiefs,  though  resolved  to 
figlit,  assembled  a  council :  the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on 
the  same  .spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  ho* 
Dourable  retreat  to  the  skirls  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await 
the  succours  of  their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messen|B^r  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar, 
and  Ail,  the  nrsivers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet,  and  the  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousana  Moslems.  •  In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks, 
and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp  of  th^ir  brethren,  they  found  the 
pleasing  intellteencerthat  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the  Chris- 
tian Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs 
of  mount  Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities ; 
and  the  Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a 
short  course  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.(74)  The  banks  of  this  obscure  stream 
were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter/  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to 
the  most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front,  his 
colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  be 
checked  by  his  venerable  aspect  and  the  sieht  of  the  yellow  banner  which 
Mahomet  biad  displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar.     The  last  line  was  occu- 

Eied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted  in  ibis 
oly  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a 
moment  of  captivity  had  defended^  agamst  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their 
chastity  and  reli^ion.(^75)  The  exhortation  of  the  general  was  brief  and  forci- 
ble :  **  Paradise  is  betore  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  }rour  rear."  Yet  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was 
broken  and  separated  from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder, 
and  thiice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  bjr  tlie  reproaches  and  blowa 
of  the  women.    In  tne  intervals  of  actkNi,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his 

(73)  I  bave  nwi  loaiewhan  in  Taeitui,  or  Orodoi,  Sal^eetoi  liabMit  unquaro  tooa,  vikt  lanqQaa 
■Itenna.  Some  Oreeic  oOoKn  raviahed  the  wifl»,  and  nantered  Um  eliild,  of  tlialr  Syrian  landlord ;  an4 
Manuel  amilfld  at  hla  unduUrul  complaint. 

C74}  See  Reland,  Paleean.  ton.  f .  p.  ST9. 983,  lorn.  U.  p.  773.  77S.  Thli  leanieu  protaaor  waa  aqnai  to 
the  task  of  deeeriblng  the  Holy  Land,  ilnce  he  waa  alike  oonveraant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew 
and  Arabian  Uteratore.  The  Termuk,  or  Hieromax,  la  notloed  by  GeHariua  (Geofraph.  Antiq.  torn.  11 
p.  3^,}  and  d*  Anville  (Geographle  Anelenne,  torn.  U.  p.  185).  The  Arabe,  and  even  Abnlfeda  hinueir 
do  not  eaem  to  recognise  the  scene  of  their  victory 

(75)  TheM  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarltea,  who  derived  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
Amqi^kltie.  Their  femalei  won  acoostomed  to  ride  on  lioneback,  and  lo  flghi  Ulw  the  Amazona  of  old 
(Ookley,  voL  L  p.  07). 
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brethren,  prolonged  their  re|M»e,  by  lepeatinfc  at  onoe  the  pnyen  of  two  difr 
ferent  iKNin :  bound  up  their  wounds  with  bia  own  hands*  and  admioistered 
the  comfoitable  reflecttont  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their  suileriafca  without 
partakine  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried 
in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  arcberi  enabled  seren  hundred 
to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  hi  that  meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of 
the  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  roost  dottbtful  of  the 
days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive :  many 
thousands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many 
were  slaughtered,  aAer  the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  mounUtns ;  many,  by 
mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  id  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk ;  aiid»  however 
(he  loss  may  be  maKnified,(76)  the  Christian  writere  confess  and  bewail  the 
bloody  punishment  of  their  sins.(77)  Manuel*  the  Roman  general,  was  eilhei 
killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  m  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  An  exile 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  bis  uo 
lucky  preference  of  the  Christian  cause.(78)  He  had  once  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  Islam ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah  was  provoked  to 
strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled  with  amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal 
justice  of  tbe  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  monfh 
of  pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse,  and  a  double 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble  couraers  of  tbe  Arabian  breeds 

[A.  D.  637.1  After  tbe  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  array  no  kiqger  ap- 
peared in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securelychoose  among  the  lortified 
towns  of  Syria,  the  firet  object  of  tlieir  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Cssarea  or  Jerusalem  :  and  the  advice  of  Ali 
determined  the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane  eye,  Jemsalem 
was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ;  but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it 
was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout  Moslems*  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Land  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelatkm  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with  ^ve  thousand  Arabs 
to  tiy  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or  treaty;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the 
town  was  invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the 
customary  summons  to  the  chief  oommandera  and  people  of  •£&ia.(79) 
^  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  right  wa j !  We  require  of 
you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  bis  apostle.  If 
you  refuse  this,  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise 
I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  belter  than  you  do  the  drinkiv 
of  wine  or  eating  hog*s  flesh.  Nor  will  1  ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God, 
till  I  have  destroyed  those  that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children.'' 
But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  tbe  deep  valleys  ana  steep  ascents ; 
since  the  invaskm  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers  had  been  anxiously  restored; 
the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of 
refugee :  and  in  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  natives  and  strangers 
migut  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the 

CTS)  W«  kUled  of  tiMin,  aayt  Aba  QMdah  to  the  caliph,  one  himdred  and  My  UMMwnd,  wd  mmtt 
prlaooeri  Ibrty  thounnd  (OcUty,  vol.  i.  p.  241).  A»  I  emnnot  doubt  bto  Teraciiy,  nor  brilere  his  eompo- 
tatlon,  I  mutt  mtpect  that  the  Arable  hiMoriaos  induJfed  ttaemaelvea  In  tlie  practieeoreoaipeeing  ■ptecbw 
■ad  leueri  Am-  their  beroet. 

(77)  AAer  deploring  the  itna  of  tbe  Christiana,  Theophanei  adds  (Chrooogniph.  p.  878),  svcyv  s 
ipngtutof  AftoX^K  rvvrwv  riitas  rw  Xaav  tm  Xpfjv,  xat  yivcnu  wp9Ht  ^oca  vmeii  n  PM|wacy  epsr«  i|  «>rs 
TV  rafit$av  XcyM  (does  he  mean  Alsnadiii  1)  km  IcMismv,  jmc  n|v  c^Mr/tov  eiitaroxvmav*  His  accoonl 
la  brief  and  obscwe,  but  be  accuses  the  nnnibeni  oi  the  enemy,  tbe  advene  wl(id,aud  the  cloud  uf  dnsi: 
mr  ivviiBtimif  (tbe  Romans)  errtspesMvvsai  txfip^t  ^e  ▼v*'  mvtparw  srrsiriu,  ivu  tnnc  fiaJJmFns  mg 
TKccM&v n  I<ftiex0« 99raftii  acn  annXwro  ap&iv  (Chronograph,  p.  800). 

(78)  See  Abalfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70, 71),  who  transcribes  the  iwetical  complaint  of  Jabalan  btm- 
seir,  and  some  naaegyrical  alrains  of  an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Ganan  seat  from  Constaau- 
■o^a  fift  of  m  bundrrd  pieces  of  gold  by  the  bandi  of  tbe  ambassador  of  Oninr. 

C70)  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  pmlkne  ptevailed  over  the  sa«»ed ;  JenuaUm^  was  known  lo  tte 
devout  Christians  (Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest  c.  xl);  but  tbe  Icaal  and  ponular  appellailon  of  JEfr'a  (itis 
colony  of  ^lius  Hsdrianua)  has  pnipcd  fram  tbe  Romans  to  tne  Arabs  (Retand,  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  AST 
MMn.  ft.  p.  9»,  d'Herbelot,  BIbUoiMoue  Orlenlala,  CMs,  p.  flW,  IUm,  p.  49(1).  Tbe  epithet  of  .Jl  Od*,lbt 
Holy,  Is  used  as  tbe  proper  naoM  of  JaramlsB. 
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bosoTai  of  the  Saracem.  The  siege  of  Jerusaietn  laited  four  months ;  not  t 
day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  militaqr  engines 
incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was 
still  more  painful  and  destnictive  to  the  Arabs.  The  Cnristians  yielded  at 
length  to  the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared 
on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  conference/  After 
a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  fn>m  his  impious  enter- 
prise, he  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this 
extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  rati6ed  by  the 
authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  m  the 
council  of  Medina :  the  sanctity  of  the  phce,  and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded 
the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiera  and  enemies,  and  the  shnplicity 
of  his  journey  is  more  ilhistrious  than  the  n^l  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppres- 
sion. The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which 
carried,  besides  bis  person,  a  bag  of  com,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and 
a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without  dis* 
tinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  conse* 
crated  b^  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  iaithful.(80) 
fiut  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage,  his  power  was  eiercised  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  be  reformed  the  licentious  polysemy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved 
the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  iuxuiy  of  the  Sara* 
cens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces 
In  the  airt.  When  he  came  within  sM^ht  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  %vith  a 
oud  voice^  ^God  is  victorious.  O  Lorii,  g^ve  us  an  easy  conquest  :'*  and  pitching 
his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  grooncf.  After  signing  the 
capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution :  and  courteously 
discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiquities.(81)  Sophro- 
nius bowed  before  his  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel,  ^  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place.*'(8S)  At  the  hour 
of  prayer,  they  stood  together  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection ;  but  the 
caliph  refused  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with  praying  ob 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  Constantino.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  bis  pru 
dent  and  honourable  motive.  **  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar,  **  to  your  request, 
the  Moslems  of  a  future  aee  would  have  infringed  the  treaty  under  colour  of 
imitating  my  example."  By  his  command,  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solc^ 
mon  was  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque  ;(83)  and,  during  a  residence 
of  ten  days,  he  reflated  the  present  and  future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests. 
Medina  might  be  lealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of 
Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damascus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by 
his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.^84) 

[A.  D.  638.]  To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  toe  Syrian  war,  the  caliph 
had  formed  two  separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment,  under  Amrou  and' 
Yezid,  was  leA  in  the  camp  of  Palestine ;  while  the  lai^er  division,  under  the 
standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  Ai>- 
tioch  and  Aleppa    The  latter  of  these,  the  Benea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet 

(80)  The  BiMultf  foamcT  aad  eq«lpiS»  of  Onv  ait  deMribad  (heddti  Ocklej,  to£.  I.  p.  SSO.)  by 
Mnrtadi  (ManrAllet  d^Ecrptt,  p.  90l»-SiB.)  "^ 

(81)  The  Arabs  boaM  of  an  old  prophecy  preeeired  at  Jeraaalcoi,  and  deaerlMng  the  naaM,  the  religion, 
and  the  penoa  of  Omar,  the  future  conqueror.  By  eueh  aifa  the  Jews  are  hM  to  have  eoollied  the  pride 
of  their  foraitn  naaien,  Cyrue  and  Alexander  (Joaeph.  Ant.  Jud.  L  xi.  c  1.  &  p.  547.  Sl^-^kS). 

(88)  Te  fi0ak$Yiia  nyc  tmuo9tiat  to  fifitw  Sim  AmvitiX  re  «pedi|rv  cp«f  cy  nwm  eyiw.  l*heophan.  Chro- 
aof raph,  p.  S81.  Thto  preaktlon,  which  had  already  aerved  tor  AntioehiM  and  the  Bomana,  was  afain 
refltted  for  Uie  present  occasion,  by  the  eeoiMNBy  of  Bophronhis,  one  of  Uie  deepest  theolofians  of  Uw 
MonoiheNle  eontrorerey. 

(83)  Accordlnf  to  the  aecuraie  surrey  of  d*AnTllle  (DhMrtatkin  ear  raaeleniie  JeroealnDi  p.  4»-^SI), 
the  niosqoe  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  embeUlebed  by  succeeding  caliphs,  corered  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
temple  (woXtiev  re  psyeXif  Me  itcrtStVt  sa/a  Phoeas),  a  lengdi  of  S15,  a  breadrh  of  ITS,  toisM.  The  Nu- 
bian geographer  declares,  that  this  magnlooent  structure  was  second  only  in  liie  and  beauty  to  the  great 
Boaniie  of  Oonlova  (p.  113),  whoae  preeept  etaia  Mr.  Swinburne  haa  so  eleganUy  repreaented  (TraTuli 


(84)  Of  the  many  AraMc  laHkhe  or  ebnmides  of  JenMakm  (d*Herbeiot,  p.  887),  Oeidfy  fbund  o 
among  the  Pooock  MSS.  of  Oxibrd  (voL  I.  pw  SS7),  wUeh  ba  baa  oaad  to  supply  iba  ddbellv*  aaiMl^ 
of  AlWaUdL 
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tlhittrknit  aa  Ine  capital  of  a  province  or  a  kingdoRi ;  and  (he  inliabitaiils»  bf 
anticipating  tbeir  wominlon  and  pleading  tbeir  poverty*  obtained  a  modecrie 
composition  for  their  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo^85)  distinct 
from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound :  the  sides  were  sbarpmd 
to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  freestone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  mifck 
be  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring;  springs.  Aftef  the  loss  of  three 
thousand  men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence :  and  Youkiona,  their 
raliant  and  hereditaiy  chief,  had  murdered  his  brother,  a  holy  mook,  far  dario; 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  peace.  In  a  sie^  of  four  or  five  months,  the  baideit 
of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed  and  wounded: 
their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could  not  seduce  the  Tigilance  of  Toii- 
kinna ;  nor  could  the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hiiDdied 
captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The  silence,  and  at 
length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.  *^I  am 
variously  affected,*'  replied  Omar,  **  b^  the  difference  of  your  success ;  but  I 
cbar^  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  retreat  would 
diminish  the  reputation  of  our  amis,  and  encourase  the  infideb  to  fall  upon  yon 
on  all  sides.  Kemain  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  evenl,  and 
forage  with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country.**  The  exhortatioo  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortifiied  by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or  camels.  Among  these 
was  Dames,  of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size  and  intrepid  resoJution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  m  proposed,  with  only  fbirty  men^  to 
make  an  atteinpt  on  tlie  castle.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  CaJed  recom- 
mended his  ofler ;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he  relinquish  the  public  care, 
would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered 
by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat :  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched 
about  a  league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill :  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  inquiries,  though  he  was  pn^ 
yoked  by  the  ignorance  of  his  Greek  captives.  "  God  curse  th^  dogs,*'  saki 
the  illiterate  Arab,  **  what  a  strange  barbarous  language  they  speak  !*'  At  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessible  height  which  he  had 
diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less 
perpendicular,  or  the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens 
mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  aiKl  the  weight  of  the  column  was  sustained 
on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this 
[Minful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements ;  they 
silently  stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels  ;  and  the  thirty  brethren,  repealing 
a  pious  ejaculation,  ^'O,  apostle  of  God,  help  and  deliver  us!"  were  suc- 
cessively drawn  up  bv  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautimis 
footsteps,  Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous 
merriment,  the  festival  of  bis  deliverance.  From  thence,  returoiog  to  his  com- 
panions, he  assaulted  on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  ove^ 
powered  the  guard,  unboiled  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  defended 
the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved  their 
dartger  and  assured  tbeir  conquest.  Youkinna,  a  fonnidable  foe,  became  an 
active  and  useful  proselyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his 
regard  for  the  most  bumble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army  at  Aleppo  till  Dames 
was  cured  of  bis  honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  coveted 
by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  kiss  of 
those  important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies,  dx 

(8S)  Tbe  Fenian  hiMorian  ofTimur  (tom.  UL  1.  ▼.  e.  81,  p.  300,)  deacribM  Um  catfe  of  Aleppo  at 
Ibaaoed  on  a  rock  one  bundred  cubiti  in  beif  bt ;  a  pmof,  »ayt  tbe  Prmcb  cianilalor,  Uwl  he  tod  aever 
vielied  «he  place.  It  !•  now  In  the  nildat  of  the  city,  of  no  etrength,  with  a  liof  le  gale,  tto  dicait  u  atael 
S  or  eoo  pacei,  and  Um  dilch  half  full  of  Macnant  water  (Voyagee  de  Tavemier,  too.  L  Sb  MA.  Poeock 
vol  U.  part  L  p.  19(^.   TtaefortreiMeorUMEaatafecoDteaviiMetoaEiinfaaBeu* 
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iixuiy  of  Antioch^ae)  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her  safety  was  nifMomed  with 
three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  throoe  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  East,  which  had  been 
decorated  by  Cesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was 
degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial 
town.(87) 

[A.  D.  638.1  In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  dii^grace  and  weakness  of  his  more  early  and  his 
later  days.  When  the  successors  of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  swoiti  of  war 
and  religion^  he  was  astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ; 
his  nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  trigid  age  of  the  emperor  be 
kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense  of  shame,  ami  the  importunities  of  the 
Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of  action :  but  the  hero 
was  no  more  :  and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  i  ermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some  decree  to  the  absence  or  mis* 
conduct  of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he 
involved  the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the  unity  of  his 
will ;  and  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  ofllspring  of  his  second  nuptials,  he  was 
tamely  stripped  of  the  roost  valuable  part  of  their  inheritance.  In  the  cathe* 
dral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he 
bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and  people ;  but  bis  confession  instructed  the 
world,  that  it  was  vain^  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the  judgment  of  God* 
The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  (act,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion ; 
and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy,  might 
justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  be  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and 
apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  bis  person  and  tlieir  country  to  the  enemies 
01  Christ  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the  omene 
and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown ;  and  al^er  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria» 
he  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the  faitli  of  his  sub- 
jects.(88)  Constantino,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand 
men  at  Csesarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine.  But 
his  private  interests  recalled  him  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  and,  after  the  flight 
of  his  father,  he  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the 
caliph.  His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  three  .hundred  Arabs  and  a  thou- 
sana  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  moun- 
tains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  squadrons 
of  Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and  the  south,  the  troops  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  seashore,  till  their  banners  were  joined  under 
the  walls  of  the  Pbcenician  cities:  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed;  and  a 
fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without  distrust  the  caplive  harbours, 
brouj^bt  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the  Saracens. 
Their  labours  were  tenninated  by  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Csesarea  :  the 
Roman  prince  had  embarked  in  the  nij^ht  ;(89)  and  the  defenceless  citizens 
solicited  their  pardon  with  an  offering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 


(85)  Tb«  data  of  tin  oooqueat  of  Antioch  bjr  tha  Araba  la  of  aome  importanca.  By  eomimrtiig  tL. ,  «... 
of  the  world  In  iha  Chronofraphy  ofTheophanes  wlUi  the  yean  of  the  Beglra  in  the  biatory  ol'  EIniactn, 
we  ahall  delermiaef  thai  It  waa  taken  between  January  S3d  and  September  1st  of  the  year  of  Ct 


I  the  yean 
ul'  EIniactn. 
'ChrlalSaS 
<Pacl,  Criiica,  in  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  U.  p.  81S,  813). '  Al  WhkUii  "(Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  314),  aMif na  OM 
•vent  to  Tucaday,  August  Slti,  an  Inconaiaient  date ;  since  Easter  fell  Uiai  year  on  April  5Ui.  t!ie  91st  oT 
Aiiiusl  mual  have  been  a  Friday  (see  Um  Tables  of  the  Art  de  VerlSer  les  Dates). 

(87)  II  to  bounleoos  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  aaaunie  the  vicioiy  of  Pharaalla  for  a  per- 
petual era,  to  given  cv  Ainexu*  t^  ^rpevoXti,  upa  tstu  oavXw  km  ovrwvoaM,  cat  dwxanr ««  irpoiruftf^mi 
n^  everoAirf.  John  Maiala,  in  Chron.  p.  01,  edit  VeneL  We  may  diaunguish  Jiis  authentic  informa- 
tion of  diHneeUc  fkcta  from  hto  groas  Ignoranoe  of  general  history. 

(83)  See  Oclctey  (vol.  i.  pi  908, 313),  who  laugha  at  Uie  credulity  of  hto  auUior.  When  Heraclius  bade 
Ibrewftll  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  ultimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  Uie 
province  Ull  the  birth  of  an  Inauspicioas  child,  Uie  future  scnur^  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am 
peritetiv  ignorant  of  tiie  mysUc  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  Uito  prediction. 

(88)  fn  Uie  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  Uie  tloMs  I  am  guided  by  an  aoUientic  record  (in  the  boob 
•f  ceiemontos  of  OonatanUne  Porphyragenltus),  which  cerUHes  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  838,  the  emperai 
arowned  hto  younaer  son  Heraclius  in  Um  presence  of  his  eldest  Cunstamine,  and  In  the  palace  nf  Gbn 
itanrinoplej^Uiat  January  I,  A.D.  S3S,  Uia  royal  pfoiasalon  visited  Uia  great  dwrch,  and  oa  the  dUi  of  t»g 
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The  remftinder  <»f  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  fa  Adne,  Siehem  or  N«- 
polifl,  Gasa,  Aacalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodtcea,  Apamea,  HierBpolil^ 
QO  longer  prnsumed  to  diapute  the  will  of  the  conqueror :  and  Syria  bowed 
under  the  8ci*pUne  of  the  calipha  seven  hundred  yean  after  Pompey  had  de- 
spoiled the  laat  of  the  Macedonian  kin^.(90) 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed  many  thofiaandB  of 
the  Itoslems.  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  the  dteerftdneaa  of  martyrB ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  ArabiaB 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  forthelasttime,  his  sister  and  mother.  ^la  it  not," 
said  he,  **  the  delicacies  of  S3rria,  or  the  fading  delights  of  tfaia  wcHid,  that 
has  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion  I  But  I  seek  the 
favour  of  God  and  his  apostle ;  and  I  have  heard,  from  one  of  the  oompanjom 
of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  raaityrs  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of 
green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise. 
rare  well,  we  shall  meet  again  amonr  the  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  elecU**  The  faithfiu  captives  might  exercise  a  paesive  and 
more  arduous  resolution ;  and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refining, 
after  an  abstinence  of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  oaky  noniiahnieDt 
that  was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some  weaker 
brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism:  and  the  father  of 
Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostaey  and  daronatioD  of  a  son,  who 
had  renounced  the  promises  of  God  and  the  mtercession  of  the  pn^et,  to 
occupy,  with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of  h^  The  more 
fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith,  were  re* 
strained  by  their  abstemious  leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.  Aitei  d  re- 
freshment of  three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  penucions 
contagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the  cahph  that  theu  religion 
and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  or  poverty  and  labour. 
But  the  vhtue  of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  hberai  to 
his  brethren.  After  a  Just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  dropped  a 
tear  of  compassion ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in 
which  he  mihUy  censured  the  seventy  of  his  lieutenant.  *^  God,**  said  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet,  **has  not  foibidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  faithful  men,  and- such  as  have  performed  good  woiks.  Therefore,  yoa 
ought  to  have  nven  them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  tliose 
good  things  which  the  country  aiibrdeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no 
families  in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria;  and  whosoever  of  them  wants 
any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The 
conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  bnt  the  year 
of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria. 
The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the  Christians;  but  his 
brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect,  whom  the  prophet  had 
named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.  (91)  Caled  survived  his  brethren  about  three 
years ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eniessa.  His  valour,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special  providence ;  and  aa  long  as 
he  wore  a  cap  which  had  been  blessed  by  Madiomet,  he  deemed  hiiiMelf 
invulnerable  amid  the  darU  of  the  infidels.* 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new  generation  of 
their  children  and  countrymen:  Syria  became  the  seat  and  support  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah;  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  power- 
ful kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the 


(W)  8ixty-flT6  yean  befbre.Ctartot,  Syria  FoDtiiMiw  monamenu  tont  On.  PompeB  Tiitttis  (VdL  1 

t.  SS),  rather  of  bto  ONrtuiie  and  twwer:  baaiUudged  Syria  to  be  a  Romaa  province,  and  tte  laac  af  ibi 
Seleuddeawei^iiieapaUe  of  drawiof  a  aword  in  tlifldetoioaorUMir  patrimony,  (aee  the  original  tnf  a  ' 
looted  by  Uaher,Ann«l.o.  490.)  r— -— ^  ••— - 


(Ql)AbalfeUa,AnDaLMoalaai.p.73.  Mahomet  conldaitAiIly  Tary the  praiaea  of  Uodiadpton.  OtOtnar 
2m  waa  accuatomed  lo  aay,  that  if  a  prophet  oould  ariae  aAer  himaelf,  it  wonM  ha  Omar:  and  ihnt  in  n 
fanaial  calamity,  Omar  would  ha  acoeptod  by  the  dlTlnoJnaiioa.    (Ocklay,  toL  i  j».  ttl). 
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etlipbs.  But  the  Saracens  despise  a  supeHlaity  of  fame :  and  their  histonam 
scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordinate  coiiquests  which  are  lost  in  the 
splendour  and  rapidity  of  their  vie  torious  career.  ^  To  the  north  of  Syria,  they 
passed  Afount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
with  its  capital  Tarsus;  the  ancient  monument  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond 
a  second  ridge  of  the  same  mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war,  rather  than 
the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.  To  the  east  they  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  andf  Tigris  :(92)  the  long-disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was 
for  ever  confounded :  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  of  the  image 
of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conc^ueror.  To  the  wet^,  the  Syrian  kingdom  is 
bounded  by  the  sea :  and  toe  ruin  of  Aradlis,  a  small  bland  or  peninsula  on  the 
coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of  Libarius  abounded  in 
timber,  the  trade  of  Phoenicia  was  populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen  hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert 
The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks 
to  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had 
been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.(93)  The  Saracens 
rode  masters  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cvclades 
were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  memorable  though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes(94) 
by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the 
subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  in 
heiebt,  was  erected  ^t  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a  monument  of  the  freedom 
and  the  arts  of  Greece.  After  standing  finy-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake :  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge  fragments, 
lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  of\en  described  as  one  oi 
the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal ;  an  enormous 
weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred  colossal  figures,(95)  and  the 
three  thousand  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  ot  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  character  of  the  victo- 
rious Saracen,  one  of  the  nrst  of  nis  nation,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the 
brethren  was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth 
of  Amrou  was  at  once  base  and  illustrious :  bis  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute, 
was  unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish;  but  the  proof  of  resemblance 
adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the  oldest  of  her  lovers. (96)  The  youth  of  Amrou 
was  impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  Kindred :  his  poetic  genius 
was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ; 
his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the  reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religkxis  ezUes 

(S8)  Al  WakMI  bad  lUwwMo  writieii  a  hiMonr  of  tlM  eonqueit  of  DIvlwUr,  or  Umomumtm,  (Ocktef  , 
at  Ui«  and  of  tha  aeeond  vol.)  wMeb  oar  iDlarpreiera  do  not  appear  to  have  leen.*  The  Chroold»  of 
IMooysloaor  Telaiar,  Um  Jaeobflo  patriarch,  reeorda  Uie  taking  of  Edean  A.  D.  837,  and  of  Dara  A.  D. 
S4I.  (AMcmaa.  BlMlot  Orlenc  torn.  U.  p.  109) ;  and  th«  attanilva  tny  glean  aooM  doubtful  InfonDation 
ftom  tha  Chroitosraphy  of  Theopbanoa  (p.S8S---aB7).  Moat  of  tha  towna  of  Maaopatamia  yielded  kf  aur- 
render  (Abulpharag.  p.  IIS). 

(93)  He  dreamed  thai  be  wai  at  Tbeasaloniea,  a  harmleaa  and  unnManing  yMoB ;  hut  hia  aoothaayer,  or 
bia  oowardlcei  understood  the  rare  omen  of  a  defeat  concealed  In  that  inaueplaiotta  word  $tt  oAAv  wetw 
Give  to  another  the  victory  CTbeopban.  p.  S86.    Zonaras,  torn.  tt.  I.  ztr.  p.  88). 

(94)  Every  paaage  and  every  fact  Uiat  relatee  to  the  lale,  the  dly,  and  the  eoloaraa  of  Rbodea,  art 
com  piled  In  the  iaborloua  treaiiae  of  Meursioa,  who  baa  baalowed  the  aaine  dillgeoce  on  the  two 
larger  Maoda  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  Bee  la  the  UiM  voL  of  bla  works.  Uie  RM»du$  of  If eorslus  (I.  L 
c.  U.  p.  715—719).  The  Byaantioe  writers,  Tbenphaoea  aad  Coostaotlne,  have  Igmiraotly  protooigad 
Um  term  to  1300  years,  and  rtdkoloualy  divide  Uie  weight  among  30,000  c 


(06)  Centum  eoloarf  aflum  aoMlltaturt  toemn,  aaya  Pliny,  wltii  bif  uaual  apirb.     Biat  Nator. 
xxxlv.  18. 

(98)  We  learn  Uila  UMdola  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  lovfled  to  their  faeas  the  calinh  iM 


P-U^l 


Ms  friend.    8he  waa  encouraged  by  tba  allenoa  of  Amiou  and  iba  UbaralUy  of  Moawhab 
Aanal.  lloal<*m.  p.  ir^ 
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who  bad  taken  refuge  in  (be  coart  of  (be  Etbbpian  kioj^.(97)  Tet  be  vetniMA 
(torn  ibis  embaasy  a  secret  proeelrte  ;  bis  reason  or  bi&  fntereat  determtned  hm 
to  renounce  (be  worship  of  idolstlie  escaped  from  Mecca  wttb  bis  friefid  CaMi 
and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satisfaction  of 
embracing  the  two  finnest  champioos  of  bis  cause.  The  impatience  of  AraiDu 
to  iead  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  was  checked  by  the  reproof  of  pmar,  who 
advised  bim  not  to  seek  power  and  dominion,  since  be  who  is  a  subject  to-day, 
may  be  a  pnnce  to-morrow.  Yet  bis  merit  was  not  of eriooked  by  the  first  two 
auccesaors  o(  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  bis  arms  for  the  conqoeat  of 
Palestine;  and  m  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  be  united  with  the  temper 
of  a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caiiph 
expressed  a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  bad  cut  down  so  many  ChristiaD 
warriors:  the  aon  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordinaiy  sciroiter;  aod  as  be 
perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar,  **  Alau,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  **  tbe  sword 
Itself,  without  tbe  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  than 
the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet."(d8)  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  be  was 
recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman ;  but  in  tbe  subsequent  troubles, 
the  ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private 
station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  tbe  field,  eslablmed  tbe 
throne  bf  the  Ommiades ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of  Egypt  were 
restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah  to  a  faithful  friend  wbobad  raixd  him- 
self above  the  rank  of  a  subject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  tbe  palace  and 
cit^  which  he  had  founded  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to  bis 
children  is  celebrated  by  tbe  Arabians  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom: 
be  deplored  tbe  errors  of  bis  youth ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still  injected  by  (be 
Tanity  of  a  poet,  be  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and  mischief  of  bis  impious 
compo6itions.(99) 

[A.  D.  638.  j  From  bis  camp,^  in  Palestine,  Amrou  bad  surpiiaed  or  antki 
pated  tbe  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.(lOO)  The  magnanimoas 
Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  bis  sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chos- 
roes  and  Cesar ;  but  when  be  compared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  be  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  listened  to 
bis  timid  companions.  The  pride  and  the  greatness  of  Pharaoli  were  familiar 
to  tbe  reader  of  tbe  Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodieies  bad  l>eeB 
scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victoiy,  but  tbe  flight,  of  six  nandred  thou- 
sand of  the  children  of  Israel :  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and  populous ; 
tbe  architecture  was  strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches^ 
was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  granary  of  the  Imperial  city  would 
be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the  com 
mander  of  the  faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  bb  opi 
nkm,  of  Pravklence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs,  the  tntrepid 
Amrou  bad  marched  away  from  his  station  of  Gaza  when  be  was  overlaJken  by 
the  messenger  of  Omar.  **  If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  man 
date,  ^  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  joa  have 
already  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend 
on  the  succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren.^  Tbe  experience,  perbaps  tbe 
secret  intellijgence,of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  tbe  mutability  of  courts, 
and  he  continued  bis  march  till  his  tents  were  unquestionably  pitched  on  &TP- 
tian  ground.    He  there  assembled  bis  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epSle» 

fflGagnler,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  lom. II.  p. 48,  he  who  qdocn  the  AbyisiBhui  hittory,  or  nmamoB^mt 
Bolcidea.    Tel  Uie  flut  of  the  embaMv  and  ambnaMdor  may  be  aHowed. 
(88)  This  Mtyfns  ii  preeerved  bjr  Pocock  (Nou  ad  Ganaen  Togral,  p.  164),  and  juaflf  appteaded  hv  Mr. 
Harris  (PhtloMiphlcal  ArraiifBmeniB,  p.  3S0n. 

(S9)  For  Uie  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  eee  Oekley  (Hlit  oT  Uie  flaiacem,  vM.  I.  p.  sa  6S.  SiaSl 
SfS.  344,  aad  lo  the  end  of  Uie  yolume;  vol.  if.  p.  51.  01  87.  74.  HO—US.  MB),  and  Oder  (Men.  Sa 
rAeademlfi  dee  InKripciona,  torn.  ul.  p.  131, 13^.  The  reaAera  of Tadiue  maj  aptly  comparo  Veapariw 
Md  MudanuB,  with  Moawiyah  aad  Amroa.  Yet  the  lenmblanee  la  aUU  bmot  bibaellBatioB,  tEnki 
ttw  char  actera  of  the  mca . 

1  very  ttttlaio  Uie  otMa^ 
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fnrely  inquired  the  mme  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared  bis  ready 
obedience  to  the  commands  cf  the  caliph.  After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took 
possession  of  Farmah  or  Peiusium ;  and  that  key  of  C^pt,  as  it  has  been  justlv 
aamedi  unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Heliopolfs 
and  the  nejg^hbourhood  of  the  modem  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile^  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  furkxigs  m  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cesars,  the  seat  of  government  was 
lemoved  to  the  aeacoast ;  the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opu- 
lence of  Alexandria :  the  palaces,  and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a 
desolate  and  ruinous  condition :  yet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  that  of 
Constantine,  Mcmj^his  was  still  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  the  provincial  cities.(l01)  The  banks  oT  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the 
breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty 
boats,  comiected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was 
covered  with  gardens  and  habitations.(103)  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  was  termiciatisd  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Roman 
legion,  which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  ot 
]^pt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  part  of 
Memphis  or  Murahf  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a 
reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp ;  and  the 
military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  tne  art  and 
labour  of  bis  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months ; 
and  the  rash  invaders  were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile.(l03)  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  successful :  they  passed  the 
ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spike^  applied  their  scaling-ladders, 
entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  **  God  is  victorious !"  and  drove  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was  after^ 
ward  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  communication  with  the  gulf 
and  the  peninsuU  of  Arabia :  the  remains  of  Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs  were  converted  into  permanent  habitations :  and  the  first  mosque 
was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  comoanions  of  Mahomet .  ( 1 04)  A  new 
city  arose  in  Ineir  camp  on  the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and  tne  contiguous 
quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by  the 
appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb. 
But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more  strictly  belon|i;s  to  the  modem 
capital,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.(105) 
It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  nver,  but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may 
be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to  those  of 
Saladin.Cl06) 

JlSil)  Btrabn,  u  Meui 
\it  (Geocrapb.  U  iWI. 
Mcr  AAc^av^tCMvCp.  1191 
In  tlie  proper  figypt,  Ab. 
pctnrlnela  nitel  (xzU.  16), 


(lOSi  TlMMrM«aMloorloM0fketa,tlwbf«iddi(»«fteC)aiid  dMbridfeof  Um  NU«,  aw  on^r  to  b« 


Ibttiid  in  tbe  Dnnlth  traveller  and  tbe  Nubian  feofrapber  (p.  SB). 

(103)  From  Uie  noodi  of  April,  Uie  NUe  bMlM  Impereepdbtv  lo  rite ;  tiie  aweH  beoonae  Urona  and 
Tlilble  in  Uw  moon  nh&r  Uic  rammer  tolMloe  (Plln.  BtoL  Nat.  v.  10,}  and  bwualljrproelalmed  at  Cairo  oa 
81.  Peter's  day  (June  9).    A  leclffter  of  thirty  meoemlve  yearn  nui 
between  July  8S  and  Ai«uit  IsTllaUlet.  Deecrlptione  de  rSiypte,  I 
lkwortliellHt,vol.t.p.900.    8haw*B  Trarek,  n.  383). 


r  ioleUoeCPiln.  Blet.  Nat.  v.  HI,}  and  bwuallyproelalmed  at  ( 

_-..^._. imarka  tbegreaieet  beifhtoT  Uie  waten 

_  pte,  lettre  iL  p.  S7,  IKC.    Poeoek't  deMiip- 
8haw*B  Trarek,  p.  383). 
(104)  Murtadl,  Mer^Uea  de  rEgypie,  «43-m    He  enatlalM  on  die  rabjeet  widi  the  seal  and 
■inutenem  of  a  dilzen  and  a  Ufot,  and  bis  local  traditioni  haye  a  ■trong  air  of  imth  and  accuracy. 
(1«9)  D'HtrbekNi  BUIoibeque  Orteaiale,  pb  SO. 

<ltS)  The  ^tion  of  New  and  Old  Q§ko  ii  well  known,  and  has  been  oAen  dcMrfbed.    Two  wrilen 
•  IntlmaMlyf  -    —       •  .       .     "i- . 


/  aequainied  wiUi  ancleni  and  modern  Eey  pt,  bave  Axed,  after  a  learned  Inquiry,  the 
city  of  Memphie  at  Oiuk,  dkeeUy  oppoelie  Uie  Old  C:airo  (8fca«d,  Nnoveani  Memolrae  dee  Miarione  dn 
Levant,  torn.  vLpb  9,  &  Shaw's  Obwnratkios  and  Travels,  p.  SOS—SM).  Yet  we  may  not  dlsrecard  tbe 
anlherity  or  the  arfumentaor  Pncock  (vol  I  p.  85— CI).  Nlebuhr  (Voyafes,  torn.  1.  p.  77— lOS),  and, 
above  alL  of  d'AnvWe  (Deseriaihm  de  TEiypte,  p.  Ill,  118.  130-140),  who  bave  ramoved  Memphla 
'iiheviaageerilohaaaahiSoaM  aUealhrtherioilieaoiiih.   In  ibeir  heat,  the  dl^puiaaii  hart 

Fft 
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[A.  D".  638.1  Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enl«]pn8e,  muil 
have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  Ibund  a  powerful  alliance  m  the  beait 
of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  super- 
stition and  i^voh  of  the  natives :  they  abhorred  tbeir  Persian  oppresson,  the 
disciples  of  Ihe  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of  Egypt,  ana  feasted  with 
sacrifeeious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  the  god  Apis.(107)  AAer  a  period  of  ten 
centunes  the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause :  ana  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal  ot  the  Coptic  Christians  was  equally 
ardent.  I  have  already  explained  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Monopbysite 
controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  wto 
a  nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  government.  The  Sara 
cens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  church ;  and  a  secret  and 
effectual  treaty  was  opened  durine  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  viclonora 
army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian,  of  the  name  of 
Mokawkas,  bad  aissembled  his  faith  to  obtain  the  admmislration  of  his  pro- 
vince :  in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  war  be  aspired  to  independence :  the 
embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  be  declined,  with  rich 
giAs  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.(l08)  The 
abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius ;  bis  submissioo 
was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by 
interest  to  throw  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  tite 
Saracens.  In  his  finst  conference  with  Amrou,  he  heard  without  indignation  the 
usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  **  The  Greeks,*'  replied 
Mokawkas,  ''are  determined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword;  but 
with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and 
I  abjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod  of  Cbalcedon,  and  his  Mel- 
cbite  slaves.  For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  ot  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  peace,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  julj  tribute  and  obedience  to  his  temporal  successois.** 
The  tribute  was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal  assessment ;  tbe  Copts  above 
and  below  Memphis  swore  allegiance  to  tbe  caliph,  and  promised  a  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  Mussulman  who  should  travel  tbrougn  their 
country^.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the 
Melchites  was  destroyed  :(109)  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from 
every  pulpit :  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  were 
restored  to  the  national  communion  of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  witboot 
moderation  the  moment  of  triumph  and  reverige.  At  the  pressing  summons  of 
Amrou,  their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert ;  and,  aAer  the  Bni 
interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare,  that  he  bad  never  conversed 
with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  Tenerable 
aspect.(llO)  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of 
Omar  intrusted  his  safety  to  tbe  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  E^ptians :  the  roads 

Ibrgot  that  Um  ample  qtaca  of  «  metiopolii  coTcn  aad  umihilalM  the  far  craaier  pan  of  ttie  ta^ 
troverif. 

(107)  Bee  HerodoiaB,  I.  iU.  e.  S7,  »,  SB.  iElian,  HiiL  Var.  1.  !v.  e.  &  Baldat  in  fix^,  iiMa.&p. 
774.  blodor.  Sicul.  torn.  U.  I.  xrU.  p.  187,  edit  Weaellof.  T«v  Iliyww  iprcftimw  ngrm  up«,  nje 
Um  laat  of  these  falxtorlana.  ^^  ^^  ^ 

(108)  Mokawkaa  wnt  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damseh,  with  two  maidi,  and  one  ennoeh,  an  ilnliBrti 
rase,  an  Ingot  of  pure  pold,  oil,  honey,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  whh  a  hone,  a  nnle,  and  aa 
aat,  diMlngttiBhed  by  tbeir  reqtectlTe  qualificaUona.  The  embaaay  of  Mahomet  was  deqMiehed  fion 
Medina  In  tbe  wrenth  year  of  tbe  Heglia  (A.  D.  098).  Bee  Gagnier  (Yie  de  Maboaftet,  loai.  li.  a.  8S& 
8S8.  aOII),from  Al  Jannabi. 

(100)  The  pnefeciure  of  Egypt,  and  ttie  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been  traited  by  Heracttaa  to  iha 
patriarch  Cyrus  (Theophan.  p.  »0,  SBl) .  "  In  Spato,**  said  Jamc*  II. "  do  yon  not  consult  your  prIasM  r* 
«  We  do,"  replied  the  Catholic  ambassador,  "  and  out  allhira  succeed  accordingly.'*  I  imow  not  bow  la 
relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  tribute  without  Impairing  the  levenae,  and  of  oonTwUag  Omar  by  bta 
marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter  (Nkephor.  Brevier,  p.  17,  ie> 

010  See  Uie  life  of  Beniamln,  In  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  AhJcanAiin,  p.  156— ITS),  wlm  bM 
enriched  Uw  conqnest  of  Egypt  witb  some  fhels  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Bevcnm  iba   laimtili 
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«nd  bridges  were  diligently  repaired ;  and  in  every  step  of  his  jprogressy  he 
couM  depend  on  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks 
ot'  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection :  they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were 
no  longer  feared :  the  magistrate  fled  from  bis  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his 
altar ;  and  the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding 
multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea, 
ru)t  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or 
religion,  was  connected  with  their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  consi- 
derable force  was  collected  iu  the  island  of  Delta :  the  natural  and  artt6cial 
channels  of  the  Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and 
the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens 
in  two  and  twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of 
conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexanaria(lll)  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  impor- 
tant enterprise.  The  first  trading  city  in  the  worid  was  abundantly  replenished 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought 
for  the  dearest  of  human  riehls,  religion  and  property;  and  the  enmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and  tolera* 
lion.  The  sea  was  continually  open :  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the 
public  distress,  fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  Barbarians  might  have  been  poured 
into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the  empire.  A  circumference  of 
ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the  forces  of  the  U reeks,  and  favoured  the 
stratagems  of  an  active  enemy :  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  were 
covered  by  the  sea  and  the  lake  Marseotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends 
exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were 
not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp  and 
city ;  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria : 
and  the  merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  fame  and 
fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxknis  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of^  their  tyrants,  the 
faithful  natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou  ;  some  sparks  of 
martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the  example  of  their  allies :  and  the 
•anftuine  hopes  of  Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the  Saracens  fourht 
with  the  courage  of  lions;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies 
of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
city.  In  every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  flittered  in  the  van  of 
the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  betrayed  by  nis  imprudent  valour; 
his  followers  who  had  enter^  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the  general, 
with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
When  Amrou  was  conducted  befor^  the  prsefect,  he  remembered  his  dignity 
and  forgot  his  situation :  a  lofty  demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was  saved  by  the 
readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  bis  master  a  blow  on  the  &ce,  and 
commanded  him,  with  an  angiy  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  hit 
superiors.  The  credulous  Greelc  was  deceived ;  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a 
treaty,  and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable 
embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamatbns  of  the  camp  announced  the  return  of  their 
general,  and  insufted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  moatbs,(112)  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the 


Arable, 
one  OMy  fffiiiftfi  Uie  oUi6r  will  li 

(118)  BoUi  Eutyehiut  (Annal.  torn.  11.  p.  319).  and  Elmscln  (Htat  Barattn.^  n),eoMiirfai  flsUlf  • 
the  taklnf  at  Alexandria  to  Fridaj  of  tiw  new  moon  of  Mohamun  of  Uie  twentleUi  jearof  Uie  Hoglra 
(Pecemher  SS,  A.  D.  840).    Inreekonlng  backwarda  Ibttitaao  moAda  ipent  Iwixa  Atanadita,  wvtm 
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Sincens  prerafled :  the  Orcein  embarked  tbeir  dispirited  and 
numbers,  add  tbe  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walla  of  Ibe  capita, 
of  Egypt.  **  I  have  taken,"  said  Amrou  to  tbe  caliph,  **  the  great  city  of  tbe 
West.  It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and 
beauty ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  obserring,  that  it  contains  four  tiioiiaand 
palaces,  four  tboosand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amosefDenly 
twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  foily  tboosand 
tributary  Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  wiiboot  treaty 
or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize  tbe  fruits  of  tbeir  vic- 
tory. (U3)  The  commander  of  the  faithful  rejected  with  firmness  tlie  idea 
of  pillaee,  and  directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  ol 
Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  tbe  faith ;  the  inbabit- 
.  ants  were  numbered  ;  a  tribute  was  imposed  ;  tne  zeal  and  resentment  of  the 
Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melcbites  who  submitted  to  tbe  Arabian  joke, 
were  indulged  in  the  obscure  but  tram^uil  exercise  of  their  worship.  Tbe  tnt^ 
ligence  of  this  disprraceful  and  calamitous  event  afflicted  the  declmiiig  health  of 
the  emperor;  and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  tbe  loss 
of  Alexandria.(H4)  Under  the  minority  of  his  mndson,  tbe  claroouis  of  a 
people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  fiyzantine  court  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  the  ci)pitai  of  Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four  years» 
the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  hj  a  fleet  and 
army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  tbe  valour  of  Aroroo,  who 
was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  tne  distant  wan  of  Tripolf  and  Nubia. 
But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  time  he  drove  tbe 
infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as 
the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts 
of  the  walls  and  towers,  but  the  people  were  spared  in  the  cbastisenienlfH  the 
city,  and  the  mosque  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  tbe  spot  where  tbe  victorkNtf 
general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence  tbe  hte 
cf  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described  by  the  learned  Abulpharagios. 
The  spirit  of  Amrou  was  more  curious  and  lil>eral  than  that  of  bis  brethren, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  tbe  Arabian  chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of 
John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived  the  surname  of  PkiUh 
jDonitf,  from  his  laborious  studies  of  grammar  and  pbik)f opby .( 115)  Emboldened 
by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  giA,  inestimable 
in  his  opinibn,  contemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians;  the  rojral  library,  which 
alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated  b^  tbe  visit 
and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the  mimiteait  object 
without  the  consent  of  the  calipn ;  and  tbe  well-known  answer  of  Omar  Was 
inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic.  ^  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agiee 
with  the  book  ot  God,  they  are  useless,  and  neod  not  be  preserved  :  if  they 
disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  he  destroyed."  Tbe  sentence  was 
executed  with  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city;  and  such  was  their  incredible 


tre  a*uk\ad,  thai  he  entered  Uie  ooiintrv  ib/b  ISlh  of  B:t|ml,  6ib  of  JuM  (Mutudl,  Morwsllici  de  rEcfPl^ 
p.  m.  Severua,  apad  Renaudot,  p.  1«).  Tlw  Saracea,  and  aAanraid  Lawia  IX.  of  Fcance,  halted  m 
reiufiium.  or  namietta,  during  Um  seuon  of  the  InuodaUoo  of  Uie  Nil*. 


(J13)  liutych.  ADnal.tDin.H.  p.316.  310. 
(114)  NoiwIUMandinf  aoiiie  inconaiatenelea  of  Theopbanee  and  Cedranoa,  Um  aceoraex  ot  Paul 
(Critiea.  uun.  11.  p.  834.)  haa  eKtractad  Trooi  Nirephonis  and  Uie  Chronioon  Orientale  Uie  true  date  oT  the 


death  urHenicnup,  Fel»ruarjr  11th,  A.  D.  641,  flflj  daja  aAarthe  toaa  of  Alexandria.    A  ftmrth  of  thai 
tiine  waa  aiUBcienc  lo  convey  tiM  tntelllffence. 

(1 1 A  Many  treatlsea  of  thie  lover  of  labour  (^Xoirevof )  are  atNl  extant ;  but  fbr  readen  of  tbe  pmeat 
age,  tne  printed  and  unpubttahed  are  neariy  In  the  same  predicament  Moees  and  Ariatoile  ate 
tbe  chief  oMeetH  of  bis  yprbnae  oommenurlesi  one  of  which  Is  dated  as  early  as  May  lOUi,  A.  D 
C17  (Fabric.  BtblloL  Orac.  bim.  tx.  p.  4JR— lOB.)  A  modern  (John  Le  Clere),  who  someuiDcs  amtmcd 
tlie  same  name^  was  equal  to  old  FldlopoaiiB  in  dUigeace,  and  tkt  superior  in  nod  aaasa  and  i«il 
ftoowkidfa. 
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9iittltitade.  that  six  mooths  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  consuinption  of  ihm 
precious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpbaraig:ius(116^  bare  been  given  to 
the  world- in  »  Latin  version^tbe  tale  has  been  repeatealy  transcribed ;  and 
every  schoL  ar,  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck, 
of  ibe  learning*  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  antiauitj.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences/  The  fact  is 
indeed  marvellous;  ''Read  and  wonder  1'*  says  the  historian  himself:  and 
the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years 
on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a 
more  early  date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  l^pU  and  the  most  ancient 
of  whom,  the  patriarch  £utychius,  has  amply  described  the  conquest  of 
Alexandria. (117) 

The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precepts 
of  the  Mahometan  casuists :  they  expressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works  of  profane  science* 
historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers^  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  faithfuK(ll8)  A  more  destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  conoagration  would 
have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate 
the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  the  involuntarr  flame  that  was  kindled 
by  Cesar  in  his  own  defence,(li9)  or  the  mischievous  oigotir  of  the  Christians 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idoiati^.O^O)  ^ut  if  we  gradually 
descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  leani 
from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple 
of  Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  fiour,  or  the  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes* 
which  hiad  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Ptole* 
iBies.(131)  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched 
with  a  repository  of  books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophy* 
site  controversy  were  indeed  coosumecf  in  the  public  bath8,(122^  a  philosopher 
may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  Benefit  of  man- 
kind I  sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved 
HI  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  ot 
Wifh  the  waste  of  ignorance,  ana  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures  rather 
than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting 
(acts  are  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  tnree  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  many 
pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
Yet  we  shoufd  gratefully  remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident 
have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquitT(l23)  had 
adjudged  the  fiist  place  of  genius  and  gk)ry :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge 

(116)  Abalphmg.  Djrnait  p.  114,  vwn,  Poeoek.  Audi  quid  ftetom  ilt  et  mttmm.  It  woold  be  orftae. 
to  enomerate  Uw  laodeniB  who  bw  woodorad  Md  beUovodi  but  I  vajF  dlitliiguith  with  honour  iNi 
mkmal  MknpUciMD  of  Ronaudot  (HifL  Alwt,  patf iaioh,  f,  170) :  htotorifi, . .  .ba)MC  «ljqukl  o^cw  ut  Am- 
MbusfamiUareetf. 

(117)  This  ourioQi  aaecdoto  will  bo  TalnljrMNight  hi  tiMaanftloQC  E^tjwMw-aad  Uio  99mm^  HbaoiYI 
of  Elroaelo.  Th«  tUeiice  of  Abulfedo,  Muruuli,  and  a  crowd  of  MoiIoiMi  la  lew  oooelualTe  from  thafr 
igDoranco  of  ChrfaNlBO  IMBrainra. 

rilS)  S«e]|«laiid,d8JaraMitttariliohaiiined8iioram,tohfathMiroteaiaori)toflrlai^  The 

natonftir  not  boraiiigtfiereUcioua  hooka  oTiba  Jowa  or  Chrifttaai^  la^iarf  vad  Odid  tha  ratpect  that  J* 
dua  to  tha  aaaM  of  God. 

(110)  Ckinsulc  Uie  coUeeOooi  of  FraiMbaim  (Supptanaat  Livlan.  e.  18. 43,)  and  Uiber  (Annal.  pw  400)w 

Uvf  blflMelf  had  iiylod  Um  Atemndrlao  library,  alofamht  ragnai  caivqua  ofMiiiB  omia;  a  llbaral 

anoomlum,  for  which  ho  It  portly  eriticlsad  by  Um  narrow  ■toieim  oC  flonaoa  (fit  TrapquUliiato  Aaln^ 

c  S)«  whoao  wlfdom,  on  Uita  ocoMlon,  daviaiatlntoi] 
....        > 


(150)  Baa  dilt  htatory,  vol.  11.  p.  419. 

(151)  Aulw  Oalliao  (Hoctm  AtUca,  vL  17),  Aromianna  Martalttana  (zxU.  1^,  and  Oraatua  (L  tI.  a.  Iff). 
They  all  apaak  la  Uw^aat  tenaa,  and  tha  words  of  Ammlaww  am  lamarkahlyilrons:  liiarunt  BtfiHofhaf 
'  numerabiles ;  at  kiquluir  monumentoniro  vaiamm  oooolnans  fldao»  fcc 

(199)  Ranaudoc  anawaia  for  ▼erslons  of  tha  BiUa,  Hexapla  Cotmm  Pafnan,  ConmantarlM,  Ifca.  (p, 
VFf.  Our  Alaiandrlan  MS.,  If  U  caoM  from  Efypi,  and  not  from  Cowtantiaopla  or  mount  AUh* 
^•taialn,  PfQl4*fmn.  ad  N.  T.  p.  R,  ice),  might  m««jMv  be  amonf  tiiam. 

(193)  I  have  often  perooed  wttii  pleasure  a  chapter  of  auuitiUan(InatUat.  Oratoc  &  1),  la  wllkll  Uiol 
dkkwi  crltia  aaafluratei  and  appraeiatoe  Uw  sariafof  Gieak  and  Latin  clamkc^ 
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who  are  stil]  eztant,  bad  perused  and  compared  the  writini^  of  Aeh  picdff* 
cesson  ;(1S4)  nor  can  it  fairly  be  prfisumed  that  any  important  tnitb,  any  netdi 
discovery  in  art  or  nature*  hat  been  snatched  away  £pofn  the  curiuaity  U 
modem  a^es. 

In  the  administration  of  Eeypt,(lt6)  Amrou  balanced  the  demands  of  jnalioe 
and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  law,  who  were  defended  bj  God ; 
and  of  the  people  of  the  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent 
tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tonf^ue  of  the  CTopts  and  the  swofd  ol 
the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  To  the 
former,  Amrou  declared,  that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised: 
by  the  punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  be  should  detest  as  bis  peraooal 
enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  tbeir  envy 
had  laboured  to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of 
religion  and  honour  to  sustain  tne  dignity  of  their  character,  toepdear  themselves 
by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  pmlect 
a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
legitimate  and  splendid  rewards  of  their  victorjr.  In  the  management  of  the 
revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capitation,  and 
preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of  taxes,  deducted  on  eveir  branch  from  the 
clear  pro6ts  of  amculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part  oT  the  tribute  was 
appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied  the 
dearth  of  Arabia :  and  a  string  of  camels,  laden  with  com  and  provisions, 
covered  almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to  Medlna.(126} 
But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the  maritime  communication,  which 
had  been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Cesais ; 
and  a  canal,  at  least  e^hty  miles  m  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea.*  This  inland  navigation,  which  would  have  ioined  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  danreroos :  the 
throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus ;  and  the  Grecian  fleets  might 
have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.(127) 

Of  his  new  cotx^uest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect  kno.wledge  from  the 
voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran.  He  ^quested  that  his  lieutenant 
would  place  before  his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites  ;  and  the 
answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular 
Gountry.(  128)  **  O  commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black 
earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The 
distance  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman.  Along  the 
valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  reposes  both 
in  die  evening  and  the  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  revolution o( 
the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and 
aounding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by  the 
salutary  flood :  and  the  villages  communicate  with  each  other  in  their  pamted 
barks.  The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposites  a  fertiliiirig  mud  for  the  recep* 
lion  of  the  various  seeds  :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who  blacken  the  land 

(154)  8ocb  M  Galen,  Pllnj,  ArbUMle,  Sx.  On  Uiit  MfailMt  Wocton  (R«^«ctkNM  on  nactenl  and  OMideni 
Learning,  p.  8S-08,)  annai  wiUi  aolld  Mma,  againM  Uie  Uvelj  eioUe  Auietea  of  Sir  Willlaa  Tempte. 
TlM  eonlMnpC  of  Um  Oraeks  for  Bmrkmit  aclenee,  would  •careetr  admh  tbe  Indian  or  EUiioDk  hooka 
Into  Um  libraor  of  AlexandcU;  nor  ia  it  provad  Uiat  pliUoaopiij  has  auauinad  any  real  Ion  tnm 
their  eaduiion. 

(155)  This  enrloiia  and  aoUienUe  InlcBliaice  of  MoitadI  (p.  »4-«B,)  baa  nol  haan  dkKovand  wUmt 
by  Mr.  Oeklejr,  or  by  Um  aai^anHldeni  eompHon  of  die  Modern  Unhreraal  Htoiory. 

(196)  Etttychiua,  Annal.  loa.  ii.  p.  380.    Klmndn,  Ht«.  Aaracen.  p.  3&. 

(197)  On  theie  9b$ew  eanala,  Uie  reader  may  try  lo  aaliify  bimaelr  tnm  d'Anvltie  (Hem.  aur  rEfypl% 
p.  lOe— 110. 194. 139),  and  a  learned  Uieaia  maintained  and  printed  at  Btrasbuif,  in  tbe  year  I'm  (Jnnfen 
iorum  mariiim  flaviommqae  molimina,  p.  30—47. 68—70/.  Even  Uie  aopine  Turka  have  ag itmed  ibt 
oM  pmject  of  JoliUag  Uie  two  leaa.  (Meroolrei  do  Baron  de  Tolt,  torn.  Iv.) 

(198)  A  email  voluiQe,  dee  Merveillea,  Ite.  de  rEiypie,  compoeed  in  the  xiUth  rentary  hg  Mvrtadi  ef 
rairo,  and  tranataled  fkom  an  Arable  MS.  of  eardinal  Maxarln,  wat  publbbed  by  Pierre  Vaiier,  Parte. 
IMS.  Tbe  aniiouiiiesof  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary ;  but  the  writer  deaenret  credit  and  eateam  kt 
Ma  a£onont  of  the  eonqwiM  and  geography  of  hie  native  eouatry  (aee  the  ooneepondence  of  Aauoa 
and  Qmv,  p.  t7»-M»). 
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nay  be  compared  to  a  swann  of  industrious  ants  ;  and  tbeir  native  indoleoce 
IS  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  and  the  promise  of  tbe  Cowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived  ;  but  the  ricbei 
which  they  extract  from  the  if  beat,  tbe  barley,  and  tbe  rice,  tbe  lugumes,  tbe 
fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  betv^een  those  who  labour  and 
those  who  possess.  According  to  Uje  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  tbe  lace  of  the 
country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emeraid,  and  tbe  deep  yellow 
of  a  golden  harvest. 'X^^^)  ^^^  ^>9  beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted ; 
and  the  long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  vear  of  the  coin 
quest  might  afford  some  colour  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  saicf,  that  tbe  annual 
sacrifice  of  a  viigin(130)  bad  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar ;  and  that 
the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  bis  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  tbe  caliph 
was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  tbeir  new  conquest  encouraged 
the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that 
Egypt  was  crowded  with  twenty  thousand  cities  and  villages :( 131)  thai^  ex- 
clusive of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  tbe  Copbt  aione  were  found,  on  tne  assiessmentr 
six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,(^13S)  or  twenty  millions  of  either  eex,  and  of 
every  age  :  that  three  hundred  rniUions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to 
the  treasury  of  the  caliph.(133)  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 
assertions ;  and  they  will  bea>me  more  palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compass 
and  measure  of  extent  of  the  habitable  eround  :  a  valley  from  the  Hopic  to 
Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve  miles,  ana  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a 
flat  surface  o(  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  magnitude  of  France.(ld4)  A  more  accurate  research  will  justify  a  more 
reasonable  estimate.  Tbe  three  hundred  millk)n8,  created  by  the  error  of  a 
scribe,  ara  reduced  to  the  decent  revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by 
tbe  pay  of  tbe  soIdiers.(135)  Two  authentic  lists  of  the  present  and  of  tble 
tweltib  century,  are  circomscribed  within  tbe  retpectabfe  number  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns. (-136)    AAer  a  long  residence  at 

(129)  la  a  ttreiity  7«m*  rraldpnee  at  Cairo,  Uie  eonml  MaiSei  Iwd  contaminated  Uiat  Taiylnc  aeaaa^ 
«h«  Niit)  (leura  il.  particularly  |i.  70.  75) ;  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  is.)    From  a  coUe«c  at  Cam- 
bridge, Uie  poeifc  eye  of  Gray  bad  »un  the  rame  objecu  with  a  keener  glance : 
What  wondftf  la  tbe  culu/  clinca  that  cpread, 
Whera  Nile,  Adundant  o'er  hie  auimner  bed. 
From  hla  bruad  bueom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broiids  o'er  Egypt  with  bic  wat*nr  wiup; 
If  with  advent'roua  oar,  and  ready  call, 
Thtf  dueky  Mopie  drive  before  the  gale : 
Or  on  fVail  doais  to  neighbouring  eltiea  ilde, 
That  rlaa  and  glitlcr  o*er  the  anbient|ide. 

(Maaoo*e  Works,  and  Meoiolra  of  Gray,  p.  IM.  900.; 
C130)  Mnrtadl,  p.  164—187.    Tbe  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human  saaUiee  under  the  Chrfsdn 
araperofi,  or  a  miracle  of  the  soccessora  of  Malioniet. 

(131)  Maillet,  Description  de  rEcvpie,  p.  83L  He  mentions  this  nomber  as  the  cmimm  opinion ;  and 
adds,  that  the  generaliiy  of  these  villages  coouln  two  or  Uiree  thousand  persons,  and  Umt  many  of  them 
are  more  populous  than  our  largs  dtles. 

(13S)  Butych.  AnnaL  torn.  11.  p.  SUS.  31L  Tbe  twenty  minions  are  computed  ftom  tlie  following  deta; 
one-twelfth  of  nwnkind  above  sixty,  one-third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  wimien  as  seven 
teen  lu  sixtaen  (Recherches  sur  hi  Population  de  hi  France,  p,  71, 79).  Thepresident  Gogoet  (Orlgine  de» 
Arts,  etc  torn.  IIL  p.  9S.  Ax.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  beenuaa  the  seventeen 
hundred  companions  of  Sesostrla  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 

(133)  BImacin,  Hist  Baraofii.  p.  ns ;  and  this  gross  lump  Is  swallowed  wHIwot  scrapie  by  d*Hnbetoi 
(BibHoL  Orient  p.  1031),  Aibuthnot  (Tables  of  ancient  Ooloi,  p.  908),  and  de  Gulgnes  (Hist,  des  Hnne» 
loin.  ill.  p.  135).  They  might  aite«B  the  not  le«  extravagant  liberality  of  Applan  in  Ibvour  of  the  Piole- 
mie«  (In  prel^U  of  seventy-fbur  myriads,  740,000  talent^  an  unusual  hwome  of  tei,  or  near  300.  mllltons 
of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  rockoo  by  the  Egyptian  or  iho  Alexandrian  talent  (Bernard  de  Fon- 
deribus  Antiq.  pw  186). 

(134)  Bee  the  measurement  of  d'AnvUle.  (Mem.  sor  rBgypte,  p.  83,  tec)  After  some  peevish  cavll^ 
M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  Iss  Egypttens,  torn.  L  p.  11B~181,}  can  onty  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  9830 
square  leagues. 


Thevenol,  part  1.  p.  884),  Pauw  (Recherches,  tom.  II.  p.  365—373,)  gradually  raIsM  the  revenue  of  tha 
m^       L_  .  - «._.     .  J. ..--„___      -        .    .    -^    »n:iiillloneof  German  crowns. 

•  VlL  Saladln. p.  9,)  cofiiaiM9306  ptoeoi, 
rcnlr0|4  — 


Fbaraoho.  the  Ptolemies,  and  Ihr  Cesars,  from  ilx  to  flfteen  :i 

(130)  The  list  of  Bchultem  (Index  Geoffraph.  ad  calcimi  V 

nf  d*  AnviOo  r Mam.  sur  I  Vgypia,  p.  88,}  from  Um  <Uvaa  or  C 
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CmnOf  a  French  coonil  has  ventured  to  aaajpi  about  four  miOions  of  1 
Cbristiam..  and  Jews,  for  die  ample,  tbau^  not  incredibley  scope,  of  the  pops 
lation  of  £«Tpt.(l37) 

[A.  D.  647.]  IV.  The  conaueat  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  AtlaotM 
ooean,(l38)  iras  fint  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Olhroan.  Ttie  piooi 
design  was  approved  by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  oi  the 
tribtt ;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the  eifts  and 
the  blessini;^  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in  the  camp 
of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  th^ir  countrymen ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  wasintristed  to  Abdallah,(139)  the  son  ol  Said,  and  the  fosterbrotber  oi 
the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt* 
fet  the  lavour  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  bis  favourite,  could  not  obliterate 
the  ffuilt  of  his  apostacy.  The  eariy  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful 
pen,  nad  recommended  him  to  the  important  office  of  transcribing  the  sheets  o( 
the  Koran :  he  betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  eiiois  which 
he  had  maae,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignoraice, 
of  the  apodtle.  Afier  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  hfi  fell  prostrate  at  tl^  feet  ol 
Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ; 
but  the  prophet  declared  that  ho  bad  so  long  hesitated,  to  allow  time  for  some 
sealous  disciple  to  avenge  bis  injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With 
apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit,  be  served  the  religion  which  ft  was  no 
longer  hia  interest  to  desert :  bis  birth  and  talenU  gave  him  an  honourable  radk 
among  the  Koreish  ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah  was  renowned  as 
the  twidest  and  most  dexterous  horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  bead  of  (orij 
thousand  Moalems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the 
West  The  sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion ;  but  the 
Arsbs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the  natives  oC  the  desert 
beheld  without  terror  toe  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a 
painful  march,  they  pitched  their  tents  before  the  wall  of  Tripoli,{l40)  a 
maritime  city  in  which  the  name^  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  the  pro* 
Tinee  had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  maintains  the  third  rank  amoiy 
the  states  of  Barbary.  A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in 
pieces  on  the  seashore ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults : 
and  the  Saracens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  prefect  Gr^oiy(l4I) 
to  relinquish  the  labours  of  the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive 
action,  if  his  standard  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and 
disorderly  crowd  of  African  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the 
numbers,  of  bis  host.  He  rejected  with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or 
the  tribute ;  and,  during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  ei^gaq^ 

(U7)  8m  Maillct  (pMcripCiflO  de  l^Egrple,  ]».  SB),  who  weiM  to  argiMi  with  caadoor  and  Jadgiimt.  i 

Hewasini 


I  much  benMMlkfled  Willi  UMolBervaUoMllMui  Willi  Um  reading  of  UMFreochc  ^ 

laoc  of  Greek  and  Laiia  Kterauire,  and  hto  nincy  ia  too  mucli  daUaliled  whta  Um  fieUoM  of  tbe  Ante 
Tbeir  bcM  knowledge  ia  ooUeetad  liy  Abuifeda  (DeKiipL  ^ypt  Arak  ei  Lat.  4  Jolk  David  If  icludb, 
OoitingB,  4io.  1778) ;  and  In  two  recant  voyafo*  into  Egjr^t  *^«  •>*  amoaed  by  Savaiy,  and  iaatniciBd  If 
Volaev.    I  wish  Uieiatiiireoald  travel  over  the  giobe. 


(US)  My  conqueat  of  AfrIrA  la  drawn  ftocn  two  Fieoah  inierpreien  of  Arable  llleraim«»  CTardonaa 
jmrt.  de  I'AfHque  el  de  rSqiagae  aoua  la  Donilnatkm  dea  Arabet,  torn,  t  i».  8-^,  and  Otter  (BiaL  da 


ITolaey. 

rAcadenle  dea  Inacripdona,  torn.  xzl.  p.  Hi— ISS,  and  136).    Thev  derive*^  ibeU  principal 

fionn  Novairi,  who  eomnoaad,  A.  D.  ISl,  an  Enevdopedla  In  more  than  twenty  volnniea.  The  Sva 
■■nerni  parte,  aoeeenively  treal.  L  Pfayalca,  9.  Ilan,  3.  Anlniala,  4.  Plania,  and,  5.  mttani  and  the 
AlHcanaAlia  aiedlKuned  in  the  vlUi  chapter  of  the  vUi  aeetioa  of  Uila  lait  part  (Belahe,  ProtfdMmaia 
ad  liagjl  ChaHte  Tabalaa,  p.  33a.-834).  Auiong  Uie  older  hiatoriam  who  are  quoted  byNovniiLwe  mar 
diitiiwuiah  Um  original  aarradve  of  a  aoldier  who  led  the  vaa  of  Uie  Moelema. 

(laO)  See  tile  hiitory  of  Abdallah,  ia  Abolfeda  (Vit  Hohaamed.  p.  100),  and  Gagniar  (Via  da 
MaiMHn^  ton.  Ui.  p>  4S  ■  IB). 

(140)  The  provifice  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  deaeribed  by  Leo  AfHcanw  (In  If avIgalSou  at  VtaBi  A 
Ramttalo,  torn.  1.  Venetia,  1S50,  fiiL  76  ««r««)  and  Marmol  (Dewription  de  r  AfHqne,  fom.  H.  p^  SSnT^lM 
llrat  of  theae  writera  waa  a  Hoar,  a  aehoiar,  and  a  traveller,  who  eompoaed  or  tranalated  hie  Aftiean  em. 
iraphy  In  a  elate  of  captivity  at  Some,  wbero  he  had  aauaMd  the  name  and  religion  of  Ptope  Leo  X.  la 
a  aimUar  captivity  amnnn  the  Mnoci,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  soldier  of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  deaer  p> 
tioa  nf  AfHea,  traroiated  by  d'Ablancotut  into  French.  (Parle,  1687, 3  vole.  4io.)  Marmol  had  read  and 
asen,  but  he  is  deetituia  of  the  curioua  and  exieosive  oheervation  which  aboaodi  la  the  original  week  el 
Lso  the  African. 

(141)  Theophanea,  who  mentions  the  defrat,  rather  than  the  death,  of  Gregory;  Ha  bnodi  Iha  pimtel 
with  the  name  ef  Tupaasitt  hehadprobayy  aasuwadthapufpla(Chranofraplup.)n9)« 
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trom  the  dawn  of  light  to^e  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fatigue  and  the  excessive 
heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment  in  their  respective  camps. 
The  daughter  of  Gregoiy,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  issaicf  to 
have  fought  br  his  side :  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was  trained  to  mount  on 
horsebacK,  to  ciraw  the  bow,  and  to  wield  the  scimeter ;  and  the  richness  of  her 
arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her 
hand,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the  bead  of  the 
Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the 

florious  prize.    At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew 
is  person  from  the  fielcf ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  oi 
their  leader  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful  conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterward  became  the  adversary  of  Ali  and  the  father, 
of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in  Egypt,  and  Zobetr(142)  was  the  first 
who  planted  a  scalins^-U^der  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African 
war  he  was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the 
battle,  Zobeir,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  pressed  forward,  without  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake 
of  the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  fiield :  *^  Where,** 
said  he,  *'  is  our  eeneral  ?"  **  In  his  tent."  **.  Is  the  lent  a  station  for  the  general 
of  the  Moslems T*  Abdallah  represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his 
own  life,  and  the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  prefect. 
**  Retort,'*  skid  Zobeir,  **  on  the  infidels  their  uns;enerous  attempt,  rroclaim 
tbroui^h  the  ranks,  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive 
daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold."  To 
the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the 
execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  long-disputed  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity  and  artifice  the  deficiency  of 
numbeis,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder 
prrtlonged  an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy f  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were 
unbridled,  their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  nations  prepared,  or 
seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  evenir^,  and  the  encounter  of  the 
ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden,  the  charge  was  sounded ;  the  Arabian  camp  poured 
forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  the  long  line  of  the  Ureek3 
and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted,  overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the 
faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band  of  arieels 
descended  from  the  sky.  The  prefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  ot 
Zobeir :  his  daughter,  who  sought  reven^ce  and  death,  was  surrounded  and 
made  prisoner ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their  disaster  tlie  town  of  Sufetula, 
to  which  they  escaped  from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was 
built  one  hundred  and  fii\y  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage  j  a  gentle  declivitr 
IS  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper4rees ;  and, 
m  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the  Conntbian 
order,  curiosity  mav  yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans. f  143)  Afler 
the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and  Barbarians  implorea  on  all  sides 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.^  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  oflers 
jif  tribute  or  professions  of  faith :  but  nis  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  progress 
6f  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  establishment ;  and  the  ^iraoenSy 
after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the 
captives  and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's  fifth  was 
granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of  ^ve  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  ;(144)  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this  fallacious  transaction,  if 

(]«)  8«e  Id  Oekley  (HlH.  of  the  Bsimmm,  vol.  IL  p.  45.)  the  iteUi  of  Zoteir»  which  wu  honoured 
wllh  the  teen  of  All,  egaiiMt  whom  he  had  rabeltod.  Mtii  valonr  at  Um  sicie  of  Bahylon,  If  indeed  It  he 
the  Mine  peraon,  la  mentkmed  by  EtttjFchioa  (ADiial.  lom.  It  p.  306). 

(143)  8iiaw*e  Travela,  p.  118, 119. 

(144)  Mltnka  emptto,  tare  Abulfeda,  erat  bne,  el  mira  dooatU) ;  ^aando  qntdem  Othvan,  ejuenonta* 
naimnM  ex  Brario  prliu  aMaiM  crnrlo  prMiabat  (Aanal.  Moelem.  p^  78).  Blmaoln  (la  bta  doody  ver« 
•ion,  p.  38.)  aeeiw  to  report  Uie  taiae  Job.  VtTiieBUie  Arabib«aie|edUiepalMeofOUinaii,Uaiondhlsh 
Ib  Uudr  ewalogiie  of  grievaacea 
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each  foot-soldier  had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  borwinan  three  flMnsandt 
pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  author  of  the  death  of  Gre- 
eory  was  expected  to  have  claimed  the  most  precious  reward  of  the  Tictorr: 
from  his  silence  it  mig^ht  be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the 
tears  and  exclamations  of  the  pr»fect*s  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed 
the  valour  and  modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The  unfortunate  vii^gin  was 
oflered,  and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly 
declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that  fcie 
laboured  for  a  recompense  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal  beauty,  or  the  riches 
of  this  transitory  life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable 
commission  of  announcing  to  the  calipn  Othman  the  success  of  his  arms.  The 
companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  moKjue  of 
Meoina  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot 
nothing  except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actio^  the  name  of  Abdaliah 
was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of ^a led  and  AmnKt.(145^ 
[A.  D.  666—689.]  The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspetidea 
Dear  twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  b^  the  establishment 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  tb^  caliph  Moawiyah  was  mviled  by  the  cries 
of  the  Africans  themselves.  The.  successors  of  Heraclius  had  been  infonned 
of  the  tribute  which  they  bad  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ;  but 
instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress,  they  imposed,  as  an 
equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount.  The  ears  of  the 
Byzantine  ministers  were  shut  against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin : 
their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  master;  and  the 
extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the  Catholics,  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince to  abjure  the  religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The 
first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important  city, 
defeated  ah  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  fourscore  thousand 
captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils  the  bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.(146)  But  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his 
successor  Akbah.  He  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  bravest  Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was  enlaieed  by  the 
doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of  many  thousand  Barbarians.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  tlie  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbah. 
The  interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious  armies 
and  ima^nary  citadels.  In  the  wan  ike  province  of  Zab  or  Numidia,  fourscore 
thousana  of  the  natives  mi|^t  assemble  m  arms ;  but  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of  hus- 
bandly ;(147)  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues  will  not  be  justified  bj  the 
ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we 
approach  the  seacoast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia,(l48^  and  Tangier(149) 
denne  the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  remnant  of  trade 
•till  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbour  of  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous 
age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  twenty  thousand  houses ;  and  the  plenty 
of  iron  which  is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a  oraver 
people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote  position  and  venerable 
antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
iables;  but  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  coo- 
•tnicted  of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  may 

(145)  Zmfpctnvcaif  Z«pa«vv«i  nrv  A^nrv,  Km  9vu0akmnts  rw  rvpoinw  Tpv/optu  nrw  rpcwmt 
'        TiMopltui. '"*' * 


m  9W  «»rw  KTU^Mi  KM  ^iXnvavTM  9^p9t  ittra  rwv  A^fMw  v*t(|»^av.  TiMophaB.  CbraMfrapb.  p^SBS 
edit  ?uriB.    His  cbronohiiy  to  loose  sod  inaecurais. 

(146)  Thsopbsnes  (in  Cbfonognpb.  p.  S93,)  inserts  the  viKue  rumouis  that  might  tmeh  GoMtaod- 
■opie,  of  the  western  conqiitstsof  the  Arabs;  and  I  learn  ttom  Paul  WamefrM,  deacon  of  AquiMa  (da 
Gcatis  Lantobard.  i.  v.  c  13),  Uiat  at  Uito  time  Uiej  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and 
''rleaascM. 

147)  See  Novalri  (anid  Ottetf  p,  118),  Leo  Afrlcanns  (fol.  81,  vtno)^  who  reckoned  only  cin«|u«  am 

Bllnlte  Gssal,  Mannol  (Description  de  I* Afriquc,  tnm.  iii.  p.  33,)  and  Shaw  (Travele,  p.  57. 65~4». 

|I4B)  Lmo  African,  fol.  58,  verso,  SO,  recto.    Mamiol,  torn.  U.  p.  41&    Shavr,  p.  43^ 


Aftleaa 

(M" 
dinlini 


iL«>Aftkaa.fi)L5S.    Mannol.  torn.  IL  p.  S98. 
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be  interpreted  as  the  emblems  of  strenf^th  and  opulence.  The  proTmre  of 
Mauritania  Tin^tana,(  160)  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been 
imperfectly  discoverea  and  settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were  con- 
fined  to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  explored 
except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched  the  forests  for  Worj  and  the 
citron  wood,(15n  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shellbsh.  The 
fearless  Akbab  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilderness 
in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,(1:52) 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  vei^e  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gre^i  desert. 
The  river  Suz  descends  from  the  western  sides  of  mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like 
the  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
(he  Canary,  or  Fortunate  islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  b^  the  last  of  the 
Moon,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion :  they  were 
astonished  by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms ;  and  as 
ihey  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the  beautjr  of  the 
^emale  captives,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  bis  horse  into  the  waves,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone  of  a  fanatic :  **  Great  GodJ  if  my 
course  were  not  stopped  hj  this  sea,  I  would  still  eo  on,  to  the  unknown  king- 
doms of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  hoTy  name,  and  putting  to  the  • 
8w6rd  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee.**f  153) 
Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to 
pre^rve  his  recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and 
Africans  he  was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding 
multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death.  The  last  scene  was 
dignified  by  an  example  of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had  di»- 
puted  the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The  insui^^nts  had  trusted  to  his  discontent 
and  revenge ;  lie  disdained  their  offers  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour 
of  danger,  the  grateful  Akbab  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to  retire ; 
he  cb(Me  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  £mbracinff  as  friends  and  mar- 
tyrs, they  unsheathed  their  scimetcrs,  broke  their  scabbaras,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  combat,  till  they  fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen.  The  third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged 
and  encountered  the  %te  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in 
many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constantinople 
had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Carthage. 

[A.  D.  670—675.]  It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes 
to  join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith,  and  to  revolt  in 
their  savage  state  of  independence  and  idolatry,  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune 
of  the  Moslems.    The  prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian 

• 

(150)  Rflglo  ignolkilii,  et  rix  quicqunm  ffliucra  tortlta,  pttrvlt  oppkUn  haMtator,  panra  llamlna  emltUt, 
•olo  qaam  vtris  melior  et  MgniUe  gentit  obacura.  Pompoatiis  Mela,  i.  5,  U|.  10.  Meta  deMrves  die  more 
credit,  sliiee  bit  o«rn  PtuBnlelao  aoceetora  had  migrated  frcmi  Tlngitana  to  Spaio  (eee,  in  U.  0,  a  pamaao 
of  that  leofrapher  io  cnielly  tortared  bjrSalmaeiui,  leaae  Voeriue,  and  Uie  moet  virulent  oferltica,  Jam#« 
Gronnvlus).  Ho  lived  at  tlie  time  of  the  final  reduction  of  tliat  country  bj  the  emperor  Claudius:  jet 
almoet  thirty  yean  anerwaid,  Pliny  (HieL  NaL  ▼.  1.)  eomplalne  of  hie  aotbun,  too  lazy  to  inquire,  too 
proud  to  eonfeee  their  Imorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

(151)  The  (bolleh  fubtoo  of  thle  citron  wood  prevailed  at  Borne  among  die  men,  ae  much  aa  the  taite 
for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  board  or  taMe,  four  or  five  feet  In  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of 
an  estate  (lateAindil  tazatkme),  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  zUi.  S9). 
I  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound  the  tree  alra«,  with  that  of  die  fVuit  eUrwm,  But  I  am  not  bounlst 
enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar  or  Linniean  name ;  nor  will  1  decide 
whether  the  gilrum  be  the  otange  or  the  lemon.  Salmasins  appears  to  ezhaust  the  eobJecL  but  he  too 
often  involves  himself  in  die  web  of  his  disorderly  erudirion.  (Fllnian.  Kzercllat.  torn.  il.  p.  MS,  Ate) 

(1S3)  Leo  AfVican.  fol.  10,  Terio.  Marmnl,  torn.  ii.  p.  98.  a'hts  province,  the  first  scene  of  the  exploits 
•nd  greatness  of  the  ektrifM,  is  often  mentioned  In  the  curious  hlstonr  of  that  dynaety  at  the  end  of  the 
Ulird  vohune  of  Marmol,  UeKiiution  da  rAfrique.  The  third  vol.  of  the  Reeherehes  Hisiorlques  sur  lea 
Maures  (lately  published  at  Parb)  lilustiatas  dm  history  and  geography  of  the.  kingdoms  of  Pei  and 
Morocco. 

(153)  Otter  (p.  US,)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fonaddsm  to  this  ezclunadon,  which  Cardonue 
(p.  .17,)  has  softened  to  a  plOM  wish  of^rsoAJUivUie  Koran.  Tei  tbey  had  both  the  same  leact  of  Novalil 
before  thck  eyca. 
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cokiB^  in  ttie  heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  mi^i  eab  the  levity  of  die  1 
baiians»  a  place  of  refuiEe  to  9ecure«  af^ainst  the  accidents  of  war,  Che  w< 
and  the  families  of  the  Stiracens.  With  this  Tiew,  and  under  the  modest  title 
of  die  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
Hefira.  In  its  present  decay,  Caifoan(154)  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the 
kinedoni  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  sotith,(166) 
its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  city 
from  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents  were 
extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  wilderness,  was  cleared,  the  vestices  of  a 
Roman  town  were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable  food  oTCairoefl 
is  brought  from  afar;  and  the  scarcity  of  spHiigs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  col- 
lect in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain  water.  These  obsta- 
cles were  subdued  by  the  industiy  of  Akban ;  he  traced  a  circamfeieDoe  of 
three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick 
wall ;  in  the  space  of  five  years,  tne  govenior*s  palace  was  sunounded  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  private  habitations ;  a  spacious  mosque  was  auppoHed  by 
i^ve  hundred  colunms  of  (p^nite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble ;  and  Cairoan 
became  the  seat  of  learoiiv  as  well  as  ef  empire.  But  these  were  the  rkiries 
of  a  later  age  ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akhah 
and  Zuheir,  and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  ctriJ 
discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintaioed  a 
war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven  months  against  the  house  of  Ommiyah. 
Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  suM^y  of  the 
fox ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  generosity,  of  his 
father.(l56) 

[A.  L>.  693—698.]  The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdal- 
maiek  to  resume  the  conauest  of  Africa ;  the  standard  was  delWeied  to  Hassan 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  aimy  of  forty 
thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important  service.  In  the  vtcnsitudesi  of 
war,  the  kiterior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  fost  by  the  Sarscens. 
But  the  seacoast  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of 
Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and  forti6cations  of  Carthage ;  and  the  number 
of  its  defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tri^i.  The 
arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the 
metropolis  of  Africa ;  and  the  mention  of  scaliiir-ladders  may  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault,  the  mon  tedious  opentions  of  a 
regular  siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Christian  succours.  The  pnefect  and  patrician  John,  a  general  of 
experience  and  renown,  embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern 
empire  j(  157)  they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  pow- 
ernil  remforoemeot  of  Goths(l58)  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and  leligwo  oi 


Mme,  Ui«  ClrrMM  of  Um  Graeln,  ud  die  C^irwm  of  Uio  Arata,  two  dtiw  whkli  are  wpumcd  bf  u 
Utenral  of  a  UMMNaod  ntlw  alone  Um  MMOML  TlMgraaiThaanuiibatBoioBapeii  UitofiudLikelMi 
axeuMMo  at  II  !■  ooaMctod  wUh  a  (bnnal  and  dakofmia daacripUon of  Africa  (Htaioriar. L  TiL  c^h 
torn.  i.  p.  SIS,  edit.  Biiekli'y). 

(156)  BeMea  the  Arable  CImalelea  of  Abalfeda,  Elnacla,  and  AbatphaiagiiM.  mdv  dw  Izzilld  tcw 
of  the  Beclra,  we  aunr  eonaull  d*ll«iMot  (BiWIot.  Orteat.  p.  7,)  aod  OcU^  (faiat.  of  Um  Bmrmeem, 
vol.  IL  p.  t3S— S4S).  The  latter  haa  given  the  last  and  patlietic  dlalnpie  batwean  Abdallah  and  bii 
BMKher ;  but  he  haa  foriM  a  phyalcal  ed^of  Jk«r  grief  Ibrhla  death,  the  letam,  at  Che  age  of  alMlT,  ni 
Ibul  conaequeooea  of  her  «miw«s. 

(157)  AswriM mirM»rm  rm  frnfrntta  ^mwXtn,  vXaifia,  ^prntwyw  n  «r'  aaracf  Inaiini  vw  Ilarymw 

tfLwacev  rmv  ffaAuawv  vpoxMcoiiaK  «pof  KapxvwMi  mm  rmv  tafotaiymt  Aan^^.  Nkmhor.  Cm- 
aUntinoBOlitani  Braviar.  p.  80.     The  patriarch  of  Oonatantlnople,  wlih  'rheoiihanea  (Chmaccrai*. 

{».  aoo,)  have  tUgbtly  mentioned  thla  laat  attempt  for  the  relief  of  AMca.  Pagi  CCridca,  torn.  Hi.  p.  aa 
41,)  ban  nlcnlj  aaomtalncd  the  chronoloffy  by  a  atrlct  comparlaon  of  the  AnuHe  and  Byaanliaa  hlN»> 
rIanBt  who  odea  diaagree  both  In  lime  and  fbcu    See  likewlae  a  note  of  Otier  (p^  ISl). 

(158)  Dove  B*erano  rMotti  1  nobiti  Roman!  e  I  Getii;  and  aflcrward,  I  Roman!  aogilnMo  e  I  flMti; 
maclarono  Oartbagine.  (Leo  African,  fol.  73,  recto.)  I  know  not  fVom  what  AiaUc  wimr  the  Afrkaa 
derived  hIaGotte;  but  the  Ibct,  though  new,  iaco  lattrectiiigaiidaoiirababla,  that  I  wfllMOMtb  miM 
-''-^'—t  aalhorlljr. 
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the  Spannfa  monarcb.  The  weight  of  the  confedente  nary  broke  the  chain 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour :  the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tri 
poli ;  the  Christians  landed ;  the  citizens  bailed  the  ensisn  of  the  cross,  and  the 
winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or  deliverance,  fiut  Africa 
was  irrecoverably  lost :  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faith* 
ful(159)  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  for- 
tifications of  Cfarthage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neijfbourbood  ot 
Utica ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Gkitbs  were  apin  defeated ;  and  their  timely  em 
barkation  saved  them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight 
and  insufficient  rampart  of  tbeir  camp.  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage 
was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido(160)  and  Cesar  lay  deK»- 
late  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentiethj  of  the  old  circum- 
ference was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  shcteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of  the  West  was  represented  by  a 
mosque,  a  college  wittiout  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of 
five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of 
the  Punic  senators.  £ven  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the  S|>aniarda 
whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  stationed  in  tlie  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins 
of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place  might  be  unknown  if  some  broken 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.  (161) 
[A.  D.  698-^709.]  The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not 
yet  masters  of  the  country.  J  n  the  interior  prov  inces  the  Moors  or  Berhenji^  1 62) 
8o  feeble  under  the  first  Cesars,  so  formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  main- 
tained a  disorderly  resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet  Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina,  the  independent  tribes 
ao^uired  some  degree  ol'  union  and  discipline ;  and  as  the  Moors  respected  io 
their  females  the  character  of  a  prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an 
enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  Africa :  the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day.;  and 
the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt* 
and  expected,  five  yeara,  the  promised  sucoours  of  the  caliph.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and 
recommended  a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  **  Our  cities,*'  said  she, 
**^  and  thejrold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the 
Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  otgects  oiour  ambition ;  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  simple  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities ;  let 
us  buiy  in  their  rums  thone  peroioious  treasures ;  and  when  the  avarice  of  our 
foes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptatiofi,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  warlike  people."  The  pioposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous 
applause.    From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortificalionsy 

(ISO)  This  onmniAiider  Is  iCyled  Iqr  Nlcapbont  B«riXnif  ZapoMpntv^  •  mne  Uiourii  not  imiMnoper 
defiailkm  of  Um  esllpli.  Tteopbanet  Intiodiiow  the  itrajige  appellailoa  of  uporvw^^Aof,  which  Ms 
Interpreter  GoarMphUns  by  Kiur^tMi.  Thei 
the  miniater,  rmther  tbaii  the  priaoe ;  but  thejr  b 

wbA  lh«r  ------'  •'•-• ■— ^  - 

p.  912). 

(ISO)  AccnrdUif  to  Bonnw  (I-  97,  p.  36.  edit  flalmM),  the  CsrUiaM  of  Dklo  stood  ddMr  077  or  7S7 
years :  •  vsrioas  lesdlas.  which  proceeds  ftom  the  diOeffence  of  M8S.  or  editions  (Salinas,  Plinlan. 
Exereiu  lom.  I.  p.  S38).  The  former  of  these  aconunts,  which  gf  ree  993  jreais  before  Christ,  It  more  eon 
irisieot  with  Uie  wellHrelfhed  testimony  of  Vellelus  Patercolos :  but  the  latter  Is  prefbrred  by  our  chrooo- 
loflets  (Maraham,  Canon.  Chfon.  p.  S98,)  as  more  agreeable  to  the  liebrew  and  S^rian.aooals. 

(161)  Leo  African,  fhl.  71,  verao;  79,  recto.    Marmol,  timi.  II.  p.  445-447.    Shaw,  p.  80l 

(162)  The  history  of  the  word  Ba/rktr  maybeclasied  under  four  periods,  I.  In  the  ihne  of  Homer, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Atlatlcs  might  probably  use  a  common  Idiom,  the  Imitative  sound  of  Barbar  was 
•pplieil  to  the  ruder  tribes,  wba>*e  pronunciation  was  meat  harsh,  whnss  grammar  was  moat  delbcttva 
Kascc  Bof^opa^Mwi  (lil«d  11.  867,  with  the  Oxford  seboliasi,  Clark's  Annotation,  and  JAmuj  Stephen** 
Grsttk  Tlieaaurua,  lom.  I.  p.  790).  9.  From  the  Ume,  at  least,  of  Herodotas,  it  was  extended  to  all  Um 
aailona  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  3.  In  Uie  age  of  Piaiitus,  the 
Somans  aubmltted  to  the  Insult  (Porapdus  Peslua,  I.  U.  p.  48.  edit.  Dacler),  and  freely  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  They  Insenslmy  claimed  an  esempikm  ftir  Italy,  and  her  subjlea  provinces ;  and 
at  length  removed  the  dtacracef^il  appellation  to  the  savace  or  hostile  naliona  beyond  tlie  pale  of  the 
empire.  4.  In  evetr  sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors ;  the  fkmlllar  word  was  borrowed  fhom  the  I^atln  pio- 
^nclala  by  the  Arabian  conquerws,  and  taaa  jnatlr  aellled  as  a  local  de—ninatisii  (Barbaqr)  alimg  Iha 
■HtlMscoaaiof  AlUsa. 


Interpreter  Goar  explains  by  Viiir  Jum.  Ther  may  approach  the  truth.  In  aadgnlnf  ilie  active  part  to 
tlie  miniater,  rather  than  the  prince;  but  thejr  mnec  tliai  tlie  Omtniades  had  only  a  *sM,  or  aecretary, 
and  that  the  oUceof  Viair  was  not  revived  or  lastltuted  till  the  lasd  year  of  the  Hegtra  (d*Herbetol, 
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vere  demolished,  the  fniit*treet  wera  cut  down,  the  means  of  aabiisteAce  i 
extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  earden  was  chanf^ed  inio  a  desert,  and  the 
historians  of  a  more  recent  period  could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the 
prosperity  and  devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  niodeni 
Arabians.  Vet  I  stroni^^ly  suspect  Ihat  their  i^rnorance  of  antiquity,  the  lore  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of  extolling  (he  philosophy  of  Barbarians,  has 
induced  thern  to  des<Sribe,  as  one  vduntaiy  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred 
years  since  the  6rst  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  Jn  the  prof^ress  of  the 
revolt,  Caliina  had  most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destniction  ;  and  the 
alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantiy 
yielded  to  her  unworthy  ^oke.  1  ney  no  lonp;er  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  kmger 
wished,  the  return  of  their  Byzantine  sovereigns  :  their  present  servitude  was 
not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the  most  zealous  Catho- 
lic must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolaliy 
of  the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  saviour 
of  the  province;  tlie  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the  savages  of  the 
land ;  and  the  rojral  prophetess  was  slain  in  the  first  battle  which  overtunied 
the  baseless  fabric  ot  her  superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived 
under  the  successor  of  Hassan ;  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa 
and  his  two  sons ;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from  that  of 
three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sizty  thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth, 
were  sold  for  the  profit  of  tne  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barba- 
rian youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa  to  incul- 
cate the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed  the  Afiicaos  to  obey 
the  aposlle  of  God  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  In  Ibeir  dimaie  and 
government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moots  resembled  ffae 
Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the 
language,  name,  and  origin  of  Arabs :  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  naliTes 
was  insensibly  mineled ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation 
might  seem  to  be  aiffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tet  I  will 
not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  transported  over 
the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Lybian  desert :  aiid  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  tlieir  barbartmt  idiom,  with  the  appellatioa 
and  character  oi[  white  African8.(163) 

[A.  D.  709.]  V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south,  the 
Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the  confines  of  Euitipe  and 
Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  reasonable 
ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.(  164)  As  early  as  the  time  of  Othmanf  165)  their 
piratical  squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;( 166^  nor  baa  they  for- 
gotten the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succours,  in  tnat  age,  as  well  as 
in  the  present,  the  kings  ot  Spam  were  possessed  of  the  fortress  «  Ceuta ;  one 
of  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  oppo- 
site pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  wantu^ 
to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from 
the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and  courare  of  count  Julbn,  the  i^eneral  of 
the  Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was  relieved  by  an 
unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and 
his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honour  of 

(103)  Tbe  llrat  book  of  Leo  Arricuiin,  ind  tho  obwnratloM  of  Dr. Shaw  (p.  990.  Sn.  997. 917, ftc) 
will  Uirow  anmo  light  on  tfic  roving  tribes  of  Berbary,  of  Arabian  or  MoorWi  deeoeoL  But  Shaw  kad 
■een  theie  mvagra  wiUi  distant  terror ;  and  Leo,  a  capdTe  in  the  Vaiicao.  appean  lo  have  lost  man  ^ 
his  Arabic,  than  he  could  sequire  of  Greeic  or  Romani  learning.  Many  or  bis  gross  mistakes  mUltt  ha 
detected  in  the  flrtt  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

(164)  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amron  observed  thai  their  rellgKn  was  difineM : 
upon  which  score  h  was  hiwfbl  for  brpthers  to  quarrel.    OcUey's  History  of  the  Baraoeaa,  voL  i.  b.  aUL 

(165)  Abulfbda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p  78,  vers.  Reiske.  ^ 

(166)  The  name  of  Andalusia  Is  applied  by  the  Arahs  not  only  to  tne  modem  province,  bnt  lo  dm 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151,  d'Berbetot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  114, 11^.    The  etym». 


lofQr  has  been  moat  Improbably  deduced  from  Vandaiusia,  country  of  the  Vandals.  (d^AnvlIte  Eisto  4a 
PEurope,  p.  146, 147,  ^.)  But  the  Bandalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signUes,in  Arable,  die  rvfhw  of  tha 
avanlDg,  of  the  West.  Ita  a  wofd,  Uia  Haspeiia  of  Uia  Oraaks,  Is  perltatly  an^ta.  (Blhlioc.  AnUeo4i»> 
paaa,  loflk  11.  ^  aB7, 4c.) 
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mtroduciair  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain.(167)  If  we  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  treachery,  the  Spaniards  will  repeat  the  popular  stoiy  of  bis 
daughter  Cava  ;(168)*  of  a  vii^gin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sove- 
reign ;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of 
revenue.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ; 
but  this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently  supported  by  exter- 
nal evidence ;  and  the  history  of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest 
and  policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.(169^  AAer  the 
decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  ttie  ambition 
of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or  governor  of  a  province,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still  elective : 
but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  were  impatient  of 
a  private  station.  Their  resentment  was  tne  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  var- 
nished with  the  dissimulation  of  courts  :  their  followers  were  eicited  by  the 
remembrance  of  favours  and  the  promise  of  a  revolution :  and  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church,  and  the 
second  in  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  tlie  disgrace  of 
the  unsuccessful  faction,  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear  jrom  the 
new  reign :  arid  that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  foiget  or  forgive  the  iijjuries 
which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sustained.  The  merit  and  influence  of  the 
count  rendered  him  a  useful  or  fonnidable  subject :  his  estates  were  ample, 
his  followers  bold  and  numerous,  and  it  was  too  (atally  shown  that,  by  his  Anda- 
lusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his  bands  the  keys  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Too  feeble,  liowever,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought  the 
aid  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  pro- 
duced the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  persona] 
interview,  be  revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his  country ;  the  weakness 
of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people.  The  Goths 
were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barbarians,  who  had  humblea  the  pride  of  Rome, 
despoiled  the  oueen  of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  successors  of 
AJaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace :  the  walls  of  the  city  were  mouldered 
into  dust :  the  youtli  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presunip- 
tion  of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the  first 
assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and 
importance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted 
.  the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  bis  messenger  returned  with  the  permission 
of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West  to  the  religion  and 
throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and 
caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.  But  the 
remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establish 
the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  £urope.(170) 

(167)  The  fkX  and  ranimeUoB  of  tlie  Oothie  noaaiehy  ara  raiatad  tf  Mariana  (torn.  I.  p.  S38— ML  I 
vi.  c.  19-86, 1.  vIL  c  1,  S).  That  hiaioriaa  toaa  fainiaed  Into  bla  nohle  work  (Hlatoriv  de  Rebiu  Hhpanta^ 
Hbri  zxz.  Haga  Cooiituni  1733,  In  four  voluoMa.  Iblio,  wUh  the  oontinuathra  of  Mlniana),  tiie  atyte  and 
apirtt  of  a  Rooua  elaaaie ;  and  after  cbe  twelmi  century,  bla  knowledge  and  judf  ineni  may  be  w&Uty. 
truited.  Bat  the  Jeauit  ti  not  exempt  ftom  the  pi^iidlcea  of  hie  order ;  be  adopts  and  adorni,  like  h» 
rival  Buchanan,  the  moot  abaard  of  tiie  national  legenda;  be  is  too  carsleaB  of  crttklom  and  ehn 


In  the  Annals  of  Pagl. 

(168)  Le  viol  (savs  Voltaire)  eat  anari  dlfflclle  A  fUre  qu*A  proaver.    D«a  EvAonea  ae  a 
pour  une  fille  1    (Hiat  Generate,  c  uvL)    Hia  aif  ument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 

(10B)  In  Um  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  0*  vi-  c  SI,  p.  941,  MS,)  seems  to  vie  with  Uie  Lnertllftof  Llvr. 
Like  the  aneienia,  be  aeldom  quotes;  and  the  oldest  testloMMiy  of  Baronius  (Anoal.  Beeles.  A.D.7U, 
No.  19),  Uiat  of  Lneua  Tudenaia,  a  Gallleian  deacon  of  the  tiiirieentb  century,  only  says>  Ckvn  quam  pro 
eoneublna  utct&tur. 

(170)  The  Ortentala,  Bmadn,  Abulpharagliia,  Abulftda,  pass  over  Oie  conquest  of  Spain  In  silenea, 
or  wliu  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Novairi,  and  tbe  other  Arabian  wrilPrs,  is  represented,  though  with 
swie  Ibreign  alkiy,  1^  M.  de  Gardonne  (HisL  de  1* Afrk|ue  et  de  rB^i^ne  sous  la  Domination  dw  Arabas^ 
Pitfla.  17«£  3  vola.  Iteo.  Ion.  1.  p.  8S-114)  and  mora  oonelaaly  by  M.da  Guigaat  (Hbik  das  Bim^ 

Vol.  III.— Gg 
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I  A.  D.  710.1  B«roK  Mum  would  trust  an  araiy  of  tbe  iaitlifal  to  the  tttilMi 
and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  daiigerous  trial  of  tbeir  stren^ 
and  veracity  One  hundred  Arabs  and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  over,  in 
four  vessels,  from  Tangier  or  Ceula ;  the  place  of  their  descent  on  tlie  opposite 
shore  of  the  strait,  is  marked  bf  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief;  and  the  date  ci 
this  memorable  evenl(171)  is  bxed  to  the  month  of  Ramandan,  of  tbe  ninetj* 
tint  year  of  the  Heeira,  to  the  month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
yean  from  the  Spanish  era  of  Cesar,(172)  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  From  tbeir  fint  station,  tbey  marebed  eighteen  miles  tfaiougb  a  hilly 
country  to  the  castle  and  to^vn  of  Julian  ;(173)  on  H-hich  (it  is  still  called  Alge- 
sire)  tbey  bestowed  the  name  of  the  ureen  Island,  (W>m  a  verdant  cape  dbat 
advances  into  the  sea.  Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christian  wha 
joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  mto  a  fortile  and  unguarded  province,  the 
richness  of  their  spoil  and  the  safety  of  their  retu^i,  announced  to  their  bveilirea 
the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  tlie  ensuing  spring,  €ve  tbousand 
veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  command  ofTarikv  a  daunt- 
less and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his  chief:  and  the 
necessaiy  transports  were  provided  by  tbe  industry  of  tbeir  too  faithful  ally. 
The  Saracens  landed(174)  at  the  pillar  or  point  ot  Europe ;  the  conupt  and 
familiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  \Gebd  d  Tarik)  describes  the  oiountain  of 
Tarik ;  and  the  intrenchmenU  of  bis  camp  were  the  first  oudine  of  tfaoee  foiti^ 
fications,  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Tbe  adjacent  governors  informed  the  coint  of 
Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  tbe  defeat  of  his  JievH 
tenant  Edeco,  who  bad  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind  tbe  presumpluow 
strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  roral 
summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the  Got^k  monarchy 
assembled  at  the  bead  of  their  followers ;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  RoBian% 
which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excuaed  by  the  doM. 
affinity  of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain 
His  armv  consistea  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  men :  a  formidable  powei^ 
if  their  bdelity  and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  Tbe  troops 
of  Tarik  had  been  augmented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  ChristiaB 
malecontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd  of  Africaoi 
most  greedily  tasted  tbe  temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  tbe  neigbboai^ 
hood  of  Cacfiz,  the  town  of  Aeres(t7d)  has  been  illustrated  by  tbe  encounter 
which  determined  tbe  fate  of  tbe  kingdom ;  the  stream  of  tbe  Guadalete,  whidi 
falls  into  the  bay,  divided  tbe  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancii^  and 

SMB.  I.  p.  317— 390).    TheRbrmrtanof  Uw  BnorlaJ  liMaotMiiiO«dnylio|Mi:  yctto«ppen«iolMv« 
••areini  wteh  dillfMoe  toil  brokte  maiarislB;  and  ilw  hiMory  of  ibe  conqucti  !■  Ilkmmied  bycoBc 


vmtaabto  frafmantt  of  Um  gnaumt  Eazto  (who  wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H.  300),  of  Bca  Uaail,  fce.  Be 
ViblioL  AraMco-HUpaaa,  torn.  II.  p.  3S.  ISS,  ISO.  MS.  BS8. 3ta^-331  On  dile  ooomIob,  dw  iodMliyif 
Pagi  bae  bean  aided  by  tU  AiaMe  leanilBf  of  hie  friend  itoe  Abb*  de  Loasoenie,  and  to  dieir  |ri« 
laboura  I  am  deeply  Indebted. 

(171)  A  mletakeof  Roderic  of  Toledo,  In  eomparinf  Um  lunar  yeaia  of  the  Bc||ira  wJtta  the  Joiiai 
yean  of  the  Era,  haa  determined  Baronlue,  Harlana,  and  the  croud  of  Bpanlifa  hiiwrlwe,  to  place  ihi 
'I  year  713,  and  the  batUeOf  Xeree  In  November,  714.    ThAva  


yean  bai  been  detected  by  the  more  correct  Induitry  of  modem  chfoaokigleiB,  abowail,  of  Pagi  (GrWoi, 
torn.  iii.  p.  ISO.  171—174),  who  have  restored  the  genuine  elate  of  Uie  wvolatiDB.  At  the  preemt  Uum^ 
an  Arabian  echolar,  like  Cardoone,  who  adopli  ^he  ancient  error  (torn.  I.  p.  95),  to  InennunUy  %Bom« 
orcarelcM. 

(ITS;  The  Era  of  Ceiar,  which  fn  BMlnwaa  hi  1ml  and  popular  uet  tni  the  sHlh 
<hlrly-elf hi  yean  before  the  birth  of  Cfhrtet    Iwouhfrer  "" 


rrilBr  the  oriiin  to  tbe  geneiaiyenohyBn 


land,  which  confirmed  the  power  and  ^artHthm  of  the  triomirlri.  (Dion.  Cemhn,  L  bIvUL  p.  M7.  SB. 
Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  p.  1084,  tdlt.  fel.)  Spain  wae  a  provhiee  of  Uenr  OchwIbb:  and  Taiintwe. 
which  laleed  the  lint  temple  to  Auguetue  (Tacit  Aaaal.  i. 78),  might  borrow  fran  liWQrtaninIa  ■^^— *fr 


of  flattery. 
173)  Tl 


(173)  The  road,  the  eoootry.  the  old  caMie  of  count  Julian,  and  the  aapentMoUi  beMf  of  the  bp-nn 
«f  hidden  treararee,  ftc.  are  deKribed  by  Vera  Labai  'Voyagee  an  Jkpagneaten  Italia,  Mb  L  pw  M7^ 


tl7),  with  his  umial  pleasantry. 

(174)  The  Nabian  leographeT  (p.  184,)  entarins ttw  tnpegmpbiritf  tbe  ww;  but  his  blgMy 
Ihat  the  lieutenant  of  Mosa  should  execute  the  desperate  and  usefess  measure  of  bomhig  Us  sMps. 

073)  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Aita  Becia)  bouly  two  leoguas  from  Oaik.  b  On  rrtth  emtfuiT 
il  wae  a  granary  of  corn;  and  Om  wine  of  Xeres  to  fbmlllar  to  the  nmions  of  Bunma  (Lud.  Roel 
Btopanto,  c  13,  p.  10-^  a  tou*  uf  adffuet  uad  uaaotoa  toMMftodge;  rAsVU^  liSii  tmmm 
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MveafHn^  skirmishes  of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fbuHh  day, 
the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ;  but  Alaric  would  have 
blushed  at  the  sifht  of  bis  unworthy  successor,  sustaining:  on  his  head  a  diadem 
of  pNearlSy  encunibered  with  a  flowii^  vohe  of  fold  and  silken  embroidery,  and 
reclimni^  on  a  litter,  or  car  of  ivory,  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwith* 
Standing  the  vabur  of  the  Saracens,  lliey  fainted  under  the  weight  of  multitudes, 
and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead 
bodies.  ^  My  brethren;"  said  Tarik  to  his  surviving  companieos,  **  the  enemy 
is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ve  fly  ?  Follow  your  general : 
I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trampie  on  the  prostrtte  king  of  the 
Romans.'*  Besides  the  lesouroe  cf  dennir,  he  confided  in  the  secret  cor- 
respondence and  nocturoal  interviews  of  count  Julian,  wkh  fhe  sons  and  the 
brother  of  Witica.  The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  occupied 
the  most  important  post ;  their  well-timed  defection  broke  the  vanks  ot  the 
Christians ;  each  warrior  was.  prompted  by  fear  or  suspickxi  to  ooMNih  bis  per- 
mnal  safety ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed 
m  the  flight  and  punuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the  general  dis- 
xrder,  Roderic  started  from  bb  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  tbe  fleetest  of  his 
oorses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  OKiie  ignobly  in  the 
waters  of  the  Brntis  or  Guadalquiver.  His  diadem,  bis  robes,  and  his  counei^ 
were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  Joet  in  the 
waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph  must  liave  been  gratified  with 
jome  meaner  bead,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the  paU^  of  Dama»- 
sus.  ^  And  such,"  continues  a  valiant  historian  of  the  Arab&  ^  is  the  fate  of 
■hose  kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of  battle.^'^lTfi) 

[A.  D.  7 It.]  Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  euih  and  infemy,  that 
•is  only  hope'  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  battle  of  Xeres  be  re- 
x>m mended  the  most  effectual  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracens.  ^The 
king  of  the  Goths  is  slain ;  their  princes  are  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed, 
the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the  cities  of  fiksti* 
ca ;  but  in  person  and  without  dela^,  march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and 
allow  not  the  distracted  Christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  tor  the  election  ot 
a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  advioe.  A  Roman  captive  and  prose- 
lyte, who  had  been  enfranchised  by  (be  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cordova  with 
%even  hundred  horse :  he  swam  tiie  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the 
Christians  into  the  mat  church,  where  they  defended  themselves  above  three 
months.  Another  detachment  reduced  the  seacoast  of  Boslica,  which  in  the 
last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprued  in  a  narrow  space  the  populous 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  B<£tis  to  the  T«gus,(177) 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Andalusia  andCaslille, 
till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  wails  of  To]edo.(l78)  The  roost  zealous 
of  the  Catholics  bad  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and  if  the  gstes 
were  shut,  it  was  only  tin  the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable 
capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  efiiBcts; 
^even  churohee  were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop 
and  his  derfy  ^ere  at  Iroertf  to  exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise 
or  neiclect  their  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  or 
criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  hb  gratitude  and  poKi^ 


<17S)  Id  me  InlbrtnBH  rasiboi  petem  «z  ade  wferenUliiw  ine  ooMfngk.  Ben  Beril  of  OieMMla,  la 
IMMhiC.  Arablco-BiBiMira.  torn.  11.  p.  aS7.  Sonie  ereduloiM  BpMilarde  beltove  Uwl  klnf  Rodeik,  «v 
Hodrigo,  escaped  to  a  hennlfseell;  and  othera,  Uiat  he  was  eaec  allvo  Into  a  lab  Aill  of  lerpeaii,  hum 
whence  be  eidalmed  wiUi  a  lamentable  volee,  *•  ttie/  devoar  Uie  pait  wlUi  wUch  I  have  ao  fdavoailr 
tinned/*    (Don  UuljRile,  part  U.  1.  W.  c.  l.y 

(177)  The  direct  road  from  Ooiduba  in  Toledo  waa  meanied  bjUr.  awtnbTntfa  malei  in  19k  ^tmrn 
tat  a  larger  oooipntailon  miMC  be  adopted  ft>r  the  flow  and  dovkNM  Marehei  of  an  a-mf  The  Arabs 
travecned  the  pro^nre  of  La  Blaacha,  wirieh  Um  pen  of  Cenraniai  haa  iiaaafonnt^ 

(178)  The  antiquMea  ofTMedo,  Urtt  Porvo  In  the  Panic  ware,  Urb^  Rtgia  in  the  eixdi  cenim7,«it 
briefly  demibed  bf  Nonine  (HiepaBia,  e.  Si,  pw  181^188).  He  borrows  from  Rodorle  itmftUU  ptMUm 
of  Moorish  portiaito;btt«wd»st<ybMiaiiaie^Uiattt  waa  aosMte  than  a  EoaMSwpMlhMliii 
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rewarded  Ihe  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  be  was  indebted  lor  lin  hmmI 
important  acquisitions.    Persecuted  by  ine  kings  and  synods  of  Spain,  wbo 
baa  of\en  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment  or  baptimiy  that  outcast  oatioo 
embraced  the  moment  of  rrvenffe :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  present 
state  was  the  pledre  of  their  fidelily ;  and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  those  of  Mahomet,  was  maintained  till  the  final  era  of  their  codudoq 
eiTpolsfon.    From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabbn  leader  spread  ha 
conquests  to  the  north,  over  the  modem  realms  of  Castille  and  Leon ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  approach,  or  wsin  to 
describe  the  table  of  emerald,(l79)  transported  from  the  East  br  the  Komaoa^ 
acquired  by  the  Goths  amons' the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  tlie  Arabs 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus.    Beyond  the  Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town 
of  Gijon  was  the  term(180)  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  bad  peiformed  with 
the  speed  of  a  traveller,  hM  victorious  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.    The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to 
retreat :  and  he  was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing 
a  kinB;dom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.    Spain,  which  in  a  more  savage  and 
disorderij  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was 
overrun  m  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness 
of  submission  and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  onlj 
chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.    The  cause  of 
the  Goths  bad  been  irrevocably  judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres;  and  in  the  na- 
tional dismay,  each  part  of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antago- 
nist wbo  had  vanouisbed  the  united  strength  of  the  whole.(18l)    That  strength 
bad  been  wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the 
frovemors,  who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  difficulty^  of 
collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.    To  disarm  the  Christians,  superstition 
likewise  contributed  her  terrors :  and  the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report  of 
dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the  fx>rtraits  of  the  destined  conquerors 
of  Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  the  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal 
palace.    Tet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive ;  some  invincible  fugitives 
preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  valleys :  the  hardy 
mountaineers  repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  sword  of  relagius  has 
been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kir«;s.(18ft) 

[A.  D.  TlS'^TlS.j  On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  c£ 
Musa  degenerated  mto  envjr*:  and  he  began,  not  to  complain,  but  to  tear,  that 
Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs 
and  eight  thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to 
Spain :  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish ;  his  eldot 
son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the  three  younger  brethren  were  of  an 
age  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  tlieir  father.  At  his  landiff^ 
at  Algezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  Count  Julian,  who  stifled  bis 
inward  remorse,  and  testified,  both  In  words  and  actions,  that  the  victoiy  of  the 
Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet 
remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of  the  Goths  had  ooiik 
pared  their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaoers :  the  cities  from  which  the 
march  of  Tarik  had  declined,  considered  themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the 

_(P)  lBtteRlMort«Ai«bQm(&fl,i».17,adeateemEliiiMdB),IUid«rteori^^ 
Abl«^  and  Inaertt  the  name  of  Medbiat  Almeyda  in  Arable  words  and  lettera.  Be  apoMn  to  be  convert 
■ant  with  the  Mahometan  writen ;  but  I  cannot  afree  wlUi  M.  de  Outniee  (RM.  des  Hima.  lom.  1.  n.  S9l 
ihm  he  had  lead  ^  «>n«rHMd  Novairl ;  becauae  he  waa  dead  a  hundred  years  before  NovaSiTcoto^ 
fttsedUihiMorv.  Thle  aiiaiake  la  founded  on  a  fUIl  araaser  error.  M.  de  Oulffnca  eoafoanda  the  litato- 
^  Rederie  XiiMMa»  arehbiahop  of  Toledo,  In  Uie  znith  century,  with  cardinal  Xlmenea,  who  nnami 
*P|S2Al**^  beghmlng  of  the  xWth,  and  was  Uie  auldect,  not  the  author,  of  hiMorleal  compoeiUonar^ 

(180)  Tarik  mlfht  have  Inscribed  on  the  last  roclc.  the  boast  of  Iteinard  and  his  comDuilOM  ia  ihrii 
iiapland louraey,  ♦» Hk  tandsao  sieHoioa,  nobis ubi  deCMtorMa."  *— «—  -  «v 

(I8I>  Such  was  the  arptassnt  of  Uie  cmllor  Oppaa,  and  every  chief  to  whom  It  waa  addrraaad  did  ntf 
aiiawar  vhii  tiie  splHt  of  Pefadiis ;  Oosnla  Hlapaaia  dudum  sub  uno  regimlns  OoUwrum,  oraala  eseietoi 
Hispanic  in  uno  confregatus  Ismaelitarum  non  Talult  mistinere  impetom.    Chroo.  Alphooai  Bofii,  a|m| 
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tnavest  patnots  defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville  und  Merida.  They  wem 
successively  besiegped  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of  Musa,  who  transported  bis 
camp  from  the  Bostia  to  the  Anas,  rroni  the  Gaudalquiver  to  the  Uuadiana. 
When  he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  mapiificence,  the  bridge,  the  aquedectSy 
the  (rnimphal  arches,  and  the  theatre  ofthe  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitania, 
**  I  should  im^eine,*'  said  he  to  bis  four  companions,  **  that  the  human  race  must 
nave  united  tneir  art  and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is  the 
man  who  shall  become  its  master  1"  He  aspired  to  that  happiness,  but  the 
Etneritant  sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
VHteran  legionaries  of  Augustus. (183)  Disdaining  the  confinement  of  their 
walls,  they  rave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising 
from  the  shelter  of  a  ouarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion  and  Inter- 
cepted their  return.  The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obstinate  and  lone : 
and  the  ea$de  of  tke  martyn  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  the 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besiged  was  at  length  subdued  by  famine  and 
despair ;  and  the  prudent  victor  dis^ised  his  impatience  under  the  names  ol 
clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the 
churches  were  divided  between  the  two  relirions ;  and  the  wealth  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midivay  between  Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieu* 
tenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  Gothic  kinp.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and  formal :  a  rigid 
account  was  exacted  ot  the  treasures  of  Spain :  the  character  of  Tank  was 
exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy ;  and  the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and 
ignominiously  scourged  by  the  faiand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict 
was  the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the  primitive 
Moslems,  that^  afler  this  public  indignity,  Tank  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosque  was  erected  at  Saragossa, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the  vessels 
ot  Syria ;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into 
their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania  or  Lang^edoc.(lft4)  In  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  eques- 
trian statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Narbonne,  he 
returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Grallician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean. 
During  the  absence  of  the  father,  hb  son  Abdelaxix  chastised  the  insuigents  ol 
Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valentia,  the  seacoast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean: his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant  Tbeodemir(185)  will 
represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times.  **  T%e  condUiont  of  peace  agreed 
and  iwom  beirween  Ahddaziz^  the  mm  ofMuta,  the  eon  ofJ^aenrf  ana  TXeotfenttr, 
prince  ofthe  Gothi.  In  the  name  ofthe  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaxix  makes 
peace  on  these  conditions :  thai  Theodemir  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  princi- 
pality ;  nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children, 
the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  Christians :  that  Theodemir  shall  freely  deliver 


(lS3)TlMlMmoQrablenlleforttieO«Btalirluww(DiMi.GaMliM,Lmi  p  790,)  w«ra  pltaled  In  dlto 
•Mtropolto  of  LiMluiila,  Mftapt  of  Spain  (ntbinltttt  cut  Ma  mkm  HlMuUa  fheMf).  Nonliw  (Htapania, 
c  31,  p  106—110,)  •BuoMraiM  Um  •mArnt  MnMCiirai,  but  eooeliidM  wlUi  •  ilf  b :  Urbs  iMse  oMm  noMUi- 
■iroa  ad  mafnam  tneolaium  liift«qiiaaUam  delapM  en,  at  pnMar  prtaca  elariiada  nilnaa  aUril  oMMidtt. 

(184)  Both  Um  iaterpfataiaor  NovairLda  6algMa(lliat.dea  Hani,toaii.l.  p  340,)  awl  Cardonna(HlaLda 
r Afiiqua  ec  da  TEapafoa,  lorn.  I.  p.  08, 04.  loOoS),  laad  If aaa  Into  Um  Narbounan  OaoL  Bat  I  find  an 
nwntkm  of  iMa  antarpriaa  alUiar  In  Roderie  or  Tolado,  or  dM  MSA.  of  die  EMartal,  and  tbaioTaakNi  nf 
ttie  Saraaena  to  poMponad  bra  Pi«Mh  chranida  Ull  tiw  nInUi  yaar  aAcr  die  oooqnaM  of  Spain,  A.  a  in. 
(Pagi,  Crittea,  torn.  HL  p.  m.  US.  HlaiorlaiH  of  Fnuiea,  Una.  W.)  I  nmeb  qnaMkm  wbeUiar  If naa  afar 


IdMl. 

nSS)  Four  bandrad  jaata  aftar  Tbeodamlr,  Ma  territorlaa  of  If nicia  and  Carthafena  racalo  in  i 

Nubian  t«i|faph6r  BdrW  (pi  154. 1«1),  Um  nanM  of  Tndmir  (d' Anvllle,  Elalii  da  fBitropajiL  158.  PmI, 

tnm.  ill.  n.  174) .   In  dM  praaent  decay  of  SpanWi  agrieattara.  Mr.  Swinbame  (TraTeli  Into  Bonin,  p.  lli^ 

■arfefed  wldi  pleneors  dM  deUeloaa  vaBeyfhm  llofiea  w  OiliMala,fow  leafuaa  aadabnlfof  the  SMit 

Ita. 
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iMMliie  dMhm :  Adf  faiiMelf,  and  each  of  tbe  Gothic  nobles,  ahaU  anMidlj  foff 
one  piece  «  ffold,  four  m^asiifea  of  wheat,  a»  many  of  baricy,  with  a  oeitui 
pioportioii  Of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  Taaaala  abaJl  be 
taied  at  one  ntoiety  of  the  said  ioipoailion.  Given  the  Ibur^  of  Regeb,  in  the 
year  of  tbe  Heirira  ninetr-iour,  ana  svbscrtbed  with  the  names  of  ftwr  Muisul- 
man  witnesses; ^(196)  Theodemir  and  bis  sebjects  were  treated  with  uncom- 
mon lenity :  but  tbe  rate  of  tribute  apoears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifth,  accoming  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  tbe  Christians.(187)  In  this 
revolution  maiiy  partial  calamities  were  inlicted  by  the  carnal  or  leiigious  pas- 
sions of  tbe  enthusiasts :  some  churches  were  pralaBed  by  the  new  worahip : 
some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols :  the  rebels  were  |Nit  to  the 
sword ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was 
razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Goths,  or  its  recovery  hj  tbe  kin8:s  of  Castile  and  Arafon,  we  most  applaud 
tiie  moderation  and  mcipline  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

[A.  D.  714.1  The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evtmng  of  life, 
though  be  affected  lo  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a  red  powder  the 
whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of  action  and  gloiy,  his  breast  was  Mill 
fired  with  the  ardour  of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  on^ 
as  the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament  by 
•ea  and  land,  be  was  preparing  to  repass  tbe  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gau 
and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach 
tbe  unity  of  God  on  tbe  altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence  subduing  the  fiar- 
banans  of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  tbe  course  of  tbe  Danube  fioai  its 
source*  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  eaipire  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with 
Antiocfa  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.(188)  But  his  vast  enterprise,  peihaps  of 
ea.^j  execution,  must  have  seem«fd  extravagant  to  vulgar  minds;  and  tbe 
vbionaiy  conqueror  was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  servitude.  Tbe 
friends  of  Tarik  had  efectuallv  stated  his  services  and  wrongs  :  at  the  court  of 
Damascus^  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  bis  intentions  were  suspected, 
and  his  delay  in  complying  with  tbe  first  invitation  was  chasthed  by  a  nanher 
and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  measenf^r  of  the  caliph  entered 
hh  eamp  at  Lugo  in  Galllcia,  and  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Saracens  and  Christians 
arrestee!  the  bridle  ef  his  horse.  His  own  loyaJty,  or  that  of  bis  troops^ 
inculcated  the  duty  of  obedience :  and  his  dls^ce  was  alleviated  by  the  recall 
of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investmg  with  his  two  governments  his  two 
arms,.  Abdallah  and  Abdeiaziz.  His  long  triumph  from  Ceuta  to  Damascus 
displayed  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  tbe  treasures  ot  Spain ;  four  hundred  Gothic 
nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  bis  train  :  and  the 
number  of  malie  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was 
computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand  persons.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  lie  was  apprised  of  tlie  sickness  and  danger 
of  dM  caliiph  by  a  private  messase  from  ScJiman,  his  brother  and  presumptive 
henr ;  who  wished  to  rRserve  for  bis  own  reign  tbe  spectacle  of  victory.  Had 
Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Muse  wonldT  have  been  crimmal :  be  pursued 
his  match,  and  found  an  enemy  en  die  duone.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial 
judge,  against  a  popular  antagonist,  be  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  faLiebood, 

MeftiidLfttfB,laUMMWIodMe»AnMeo-IlinMa^%Nikli.]ft.l«S,lieL  K 
«r  Eef«lH  A.  H.  (M,  tiM  Ml  of  A^»  A.  D.  TlITtt  4«to  wUck  MMH  to  pro. 
mir  u»4  Um  fovernnMOlor  lte««. 
(iev>  Pima  UM  MMory  of  Sandoval,  p.  87,  PItwy  (BiM.  BccIm.  ima.  is.  p.  9SI,)  tea  gifen  Uw  anb 
■Nca  of  aiiothaa  tmujr  cmicladed  A.  i&  C.  788,  A.  JX  734,  batwaea  an  Arabian  cbkif,  and  Uie  GoUia  aiid 
Ba«Ma,or  tlio  larrtoory  of  Contmbra  In  Ponusal.  The  tax  of  Um  charebaa  la  Ssad  at  twwiy-Sva 
pmmda  «r  fold ;  of  Um  monaaMriaa,  flAy ;  of  iba  ealhodraia  one  hnndrad ;  ibo  ChrlaUam  ara  Indgod  br 
UMir  oMOit,  bM  lo  capital  caaaa  ba  niiat  oonauH  Um  aleaida.    Tin  choroh  (kmra  Dwai  be  •bu^  and  Uvr 


(laS)  Beo  Um  tnaiy  In  Arabia  and  Laili 
la  aigned  iba  4lli  of  Uw  monUi  of  r 
lomt  ibo  reiialance  of  Tboiidnnir 


taiiAd  Mtarprlaa  of  Hannibal. 
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aad  a  fine  of  two  Iwadied  ibouaafMi  pieces  or  gold  ekher  exhattsled  his  proper^ 
QdT  proved  bis  rapacjou^oess.  Tbe  unworthy  treatment  of  Tank  was  revenged 
bj  a  simitar  inaignity  ;  and  the  veteran  Gommaodery  aQer  a  public  wbippinf^y 
stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  oDtained  a  decent 
exile,  under  tbe  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the 
caliph  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa  ;  but  his  fears  demanded 
the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  inti- 
mated with  secrecy  and  speed  to  .the  trusly  servants  of  tbe  throne  both  in  Africa 
and  Soain :  and  the  forms,  if  not  the  substance,  of  justice,  were  superseded  in 
this  bloody  execution.  In  tbe  mosque  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was 
slain  by  tbe  swords  of  the  conspirators :  they  accused  their  governor  of  claiming 
the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  bis  scanaulous  marriaee  with  Egilona,  the  widow 
of  Roderic,  offended  tii^  pieiudices  both  of  tbe  Christi^ps  and  Moslems.  Br 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  tbe  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  tbe  father  with 
%n  iosultine  question^  whether  he  acknowledged  the  features  of  the  rebel  ?  '^  I 
knaw  his  features,*'  he  exclaimed  with  indignation:  'M  assert  his  innocence : 
and  1  imprecate  the  same,  a  juster,  fate,  asainst  tbe  authors  of  his  death.' 
The  age  and  desfiair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  tbe  power  of  kings ;  and  he 
expired  at  Mecca  of  the  ao|i;ui9h  of  a  bioken  heart.  His  rival  was  more 
favourably  treated ;  h»  services  were  Ibi^iven :  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  slaves.(l89)  1  am  ignorant  whether  count  Julian  was 
rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  d^rved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  bands 
of  the  Saracena ;  but  tbe  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  dis* 
proved  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father ;  but  on  the  decease  of  £ba 
tbe  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjusUy  despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of 
her  uncle  SigebuL  The  Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  cali{>h 
Hasheim,  and  obtaiaed  the  restitutbn  of  her  inheritance  ;  but  slie  was  given  in 
marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were 
received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their  origin  and 
riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  tbe  victorious  state  by  the  introduction  of 
strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives  ;  and  Spain,  which  bad  been 
successively  tinctured  with  Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a 
few  generations,  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conqueron, 
and  the  twenty  successive  lieuienants  of  the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  civil  aiid  military  followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune 
to  a  narrow  home :  the  private  ana  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  faithful  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  comme* 
morate  the  tribe  or  country  of  their  Eastern  progemtors.  Tbe  victorious  though 
motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of  Sbaniardiy  their 
original  claim  of  conquest ;  jei  they  allowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share 
their  establishments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  reyal  legion  of  Damascus 
was  planted  at  Cordova ;  that  of  Emesa  at  Seville  ;  that  of  lunnisrin  or  Chalcis 
at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of 
Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country ;  aiid 
the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were  bestowed  oe  ten  thousand  horaemen  of  Syria 
and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes.(]90) 
A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous^  was 

(189)  T  much  regret  our  Ion,  or  my  ipioraiiee,or  tvro  Anble  wovke  of  the  eiglith  century,  a  UA  of 
Musft,  end  a  pnem  on  tiie  explolti  of  Terlk.  Of  ttoeie  eulbeotk  piecee,  tiie  (bnoer  wee  fonipc»e4  by  • 
nrandeon  of  Muea,  who  bed  eecaped  ftom  Uie  meeeeere  of  hie  kindred ;  Uie  letter  by  Uie  VIzIr  of  Uie  (faeC 
Abdalrahinen  caliph  of  8|>aln,  who  might  have  eonveceed  wlih  eooM  of  Ute  vetemoe  of  the  oonqueier 
(DiblloL  Arabioo-Hkpena,  ton.  II.  p.  36. 139). 

(190  BibUok  Arab  Hlipana,  torn.  U.  p.  aS.  359.  The  fimaer  of  Uieee  quotatleae  le  taken  torn  a 
Biofrapkia  mtpwdca^  by  en  Areblan  of  Valeatia  (lee  the  coplotts  Extrecte  of  Ceeirl,  torn.  U.  pk 
a>— 131) ;  and  tbe  latter  fVom  a  general  Chronology  of  th«  Caliphe,  and  of  tiie  African  and  Spanieb  DyiUM' 
■    —  i^m  of  Grenada,  of  which  CeeW  hee  given  almoet  an  — '" 


Ilea,  with  a  particular  HI«tory  of  tiie  Kln^m  of  Grenada,  of  which  Ceelri  hee  given  almoet  an  eoti«e 
veraion  (BiblioL  Arableo  Hiepana,  lom.  il.  p.  177-3180.  Tbe  aaUior,  Ebo  Khaieb,  a  native  of  Grenada, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Novairl  and  Abulfeda  (born  A.  D.  1319^  died  A.  D.  1374),  was  sa  h)eloiUui.aM> 
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aoiimbed  by  these  bereditaij  factions.  Ten  yean  after  me  conqiiestt  a  map  el 
the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph :  the  seas,  the  men,  and  the  bafboiifiL 
the  inhabitants  and  cities,  tbe  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productioni  of 
the  eartb.(191)  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  tbe  pifts  of  nature  were  im- 
proved by  the  agriculture,(192)  the  manufactures,  and  tbe  comroeice  of  aa 
industrious  people:  and  the  effects  of  their  dii licence  have  been  maeni6ed  by 
the  idleness  of  their  fancy.  The  firat  of  the  Oromiadea  who  reigned  m  Spam 
solicited  tbe  support  of  the  Christians  ;  and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and  proieciioBp 
lie  contents  himself  with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  tboinand  ounces  of  gold, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses,  as  many  mules,  one  tboosand 
cuirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.(l93}  The  most 
powerful  of  his  successon  derived  from  the  same  kingdom  the  annual  tribute 
of  twelve  millions  and  forty-6ve  thousand  dinara  or  pieces  of  gol^,  about  six 
millions  of  steriing  money  ;(194)  a  sum  which;  in  the  tenth  century,  most 
probably  surpassed  the  unilea  revenues  of  the  Christian  monarchs.  His  rojat 
seat  of  Uordova  contained  sii  hundred  mosques,  nine  hundred  l>atbs,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  houses :  he  ^ve  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  fint,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third  order ;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  tbe  Goadal- 
quiver  were  adorned  with  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  Tbe  Arabt 
might  exaggerate  tbe  truth,  but  they  created  and  they  describe  the  most 
prosperous  era  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populousnessof  Spain.(lM) 
The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet ;  hut«  aoDor^  the 
various  precepts  and  examples  of  bis  life,  the  caliphs  selected  the  lessons  of 
toleration  that  might  tend  to  disarm  the  resistance  of  tbe  unbelievers.  Arabia 
was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  tbe  God  of  Mahomet ;  but  be  bebeld  with 
less  jealousy  and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytfaeists  and  idola- 
ten  who  were  ignorant  of  bis  name,  might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  bis 
votaries  ;(196>)  but  a  wise  policy  bupolied  the  obligation  of  justice  ;  and  aiier 
some  acts  of  intolerant  xeal,  the  Mahometan  coiiqueron  of  Hindkostan  bave 
»pared  the  paeods  of  that  devout  and  populous  countiT.  The  disciples  of 
Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus,  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  mon 
perfect  revelation  of  Mahomet :  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
wonhip.(197)  In  a  field  of  battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  tbe  priaonen  were 
redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Mom;  the  females  were  bdund  to  embrace  tbe 
religion  of  Ibeir  masten,  and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  was  gradually  multi* 
plied  by  the  education  of  the  infant  captives,    fiut  the  millions  of  Afincao  and 

(101)  Cardonne,  HM.  de  VlBapH!^  «»•  L  P^  HB.  117. 

(108)  A  coplout  tfcatiM  of  huatendry,  by  an  Arabiui  of  Sevllla,  la  Um  zUUi  ceMory,  It  In  tbe  bnafil 
library,  and  Cafirl  had  tome  diougbia  of  tranilatlng  IL  lie  glvm  a  list  of  Ui«i  auUiora  quoiad,  Arabs,  m 
wall  aa  Oreeica,  Lailnt,  dtc. ;  but  U  la  much  If  Um  Andaiuaian  aaw  Umk  ttrangen  Uiroufh  tbm  nil  riiaai 
of  bb  countryman  Columnlla  (Caairl,  BibUot.  Aiabioo-Ulaiiana,  tom.  I.  p.  393—338). 

(103)  BiblloL  ArabicoHlaiMUia,  torn.  it.  p.  104.  Casiri  iranalatea  Um  original  laatunony  of  tte  btaUiriaB 
Baiia,  aa  it  ia  alleged  In  tbe  Arabic  Blographia  Hiapanica,  para  Ix.  But  1  am  moat  ezceedlnfty  aurftfjaed 
at  the  addreM,  Prineiplbua  ecteriMiae  Cbriatiania  Uiapanii  mia  CuuUm.  Tbe  naoM  of  CMel «  wai 
unknown  In  Um  viilUi  eeatury ;  the  kingdom  was  not  eieeted  till  Um  year  lOtt,  a  hundrni  yeara  nOer  tha 
thne  of  Raaia  (Biblkx.  tom.  U.  p.  330),  and  Um  appellation  waa  alwaya  ezpreaalva,  nql  of  a  triboiarr  an- 
▼Ince,  but  of  a  line  of  cMtia*  Independent  of  Um  Hoortah  yoke  (d'Anville,  Etala  de  rBnrope,  p.  leo—no). 
Had  Cailft  been  acriUe,  ha  would  have  cleared  a  diflcuhy,  perhapa  of  hia  own  maMag. 

(104)  Gafdonna,  torn.  L  p.  337, 33&  He  compuiaa  Um  revenue  at  130,000,000  of  Piench  ttrraa.  Tha 
eotiia  plctuia  of  peace  and  proaperity  rellevea  the  bkiody  unlfonnity  of  Um  Mooriah  aanala. 

(105)  I  am  happy  em>ucb  to  poaaeaa  a  apkmiid  and  lntereaUi«  work,  whkh  haa  only  been  diairtbnted 
In  preaania  by  Um  court  or  Madrid:  BiilMOaea  JtrakU^-HupaM^  £«c«ri«lea«i«,  apcrd  et  atm^ip  MieUeUg 
Cimri,  tr^MamUtm.  JfactriK,  /•!.  tammt  friar^  1700,  CMiva  faUriwr^  1770.  Tbe  execution  of  Uila 
work  doea  honour  to  the  Bpaniah  preaa ;  the  MSB.  to  the  number  of  mdcccli,  are  Jodietooaly  claaacd  bf 
the  editor,  and  hia  copioua  extracta  Uirow  «•«<  light  on  the  Mabomeun  literature  and  hiainry  of  Spain. 
Theae  rellca  are  now  aecura,  but  the  taak  haa  been  aupindv  delayed,  till  in  Um  year  1071  a  Ilia  cooaumad 
the  greateat  part  of  the  BMurlal  Hbtary,  rich  la  the  apoila  of  Grenada  and  Morocco.* 

(108)  Tha  IfarMt,  aa  they  are  atyled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1.  Thoae  who,  Unit  God,  wocaMp 
Um  aun,  mnoo,  or  Idola,  S.  AthelMa.  Utrlque,  quamdln  prlocepa  aliqnla  infar  Mohammedanoa  aopereal, 
-_.  J  •.-  .  J  "^  *ia  cnneedenda  eat,  nee  preUura  acceptan* 

de  Jure  MHItari  Mohammedna,  torn.  UL 


«wv  WWII,  ■««.wi»,  VI  nwfia,   a.  <»mn—>»     «^hi«|U«,  «|uaiiNii|  priHORfM 

oppugnari  debent  don*^  rdlgionem  amplecuntur,  nee  requlea  iia  cnheedenda  eat,  nee  preUura  acceptan^ 
Sum  pro  obtlnendA  ooodenUs  Itbertata  (Reland,  Diaaerut.  z.  de  Jure  MHItari  Mohamnwdna,  torn.  UL 
^  14):  A  rigid  theory  I 

(IV7)  The  diaUncUon  between  a  praaeribod  and  a  tolerated  aent.  between  the  Harkii  and  the  People  o^ 
dH  Book,  the  believeri  in  aooM  divine  revelation,  ia  correctly  dcflned  in  the  convenatlon  of  tha  caSp 
Al  Mmwun  wtth  Um  Idolalaw,  or  Hahnana.of  ChanM.    Boulntar,  Hist  Orient  p.  107,  lOB. 
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Asiatic  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  bands  of  the  faithful  Arabs,  must  hare 
been  allured,  rather  than  constrained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and 
the  apostle  of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin, 
the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment  the  free 
and  equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems.  Eveiy  sin  was  expiated, 
every  engagement  was  dissolved  :  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the 
indulgence  of  nature  ;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awak- 
f^ned  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the  world,  eveiy 
member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and 
courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as  well 
as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet ;  ana  charity  will  hope  that  many 
of  his  proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his 
revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of 
the  human  and  the  dj%'ine  nature.  More  pure  than  the  system  of  Zoroaster, 
more  liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  mi^ht  seem  less 
inconsistent  with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and  superstition,  which,  in 
the  seventh  century,  disg^raced  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel* 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  national  religion  has  been 
eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  ambiguous  theolofi^  of  the  Magi 
stood  alone  among  the  sects  of  the  East :  but  tbe  profane  writings  of  Zoro- 
aster,ri98)  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  dexterously  con- 
nected with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  demon 
Ahriman,  m^ht  be  represented  as  the  rival  or  as  the  creature  of  the  God  of 
light.  The  temples  of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  the  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatiy.f  199^ 
The  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomel(SOOp  ana 
the  prudence  of  the  caliphs ;  the  Mag^ans  or  Gnebers  were  ranked  witn  the 
Jews  and  Christians  amon^  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;(S01)  and  as  late  as 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  aShrd  a  lively  contrast 
of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.(SOS)  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  the  Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  nerat  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  but  the  recent  and  humble  moeque  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A  fanatic  Imam  deplored, 
in  bis  sermons,  the  scandalous  neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or 
indifference  of  the  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  neople  assembled  in 
tumult ;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant 
l^round  was  immediately  occupied  bj  the  foundations  of  a  new  modC|ue.  The 
injured  Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  and 
relief;  when,  behold!  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  mve  character 
and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  tlie  idolatrous  fane  had  never  existed ; 
the  inquisition  was  silenced :  and  their  conscience  was  satisfied(S03)  (says  the 

(108)  The  Zand  or  Paxend,  Uie  Mble  of  the  Gbebera,  to  reckoned  by  diemeelvee,  or  et  least  by  the 
Meboinetantf,  ainons  the  ton  booki  which  Abraham  received  from  hnaven ;  and  their  rellfton  to  honour- 
ably styled  the  rellgkNi  of  Abraham.  (d*Herbeloc,  Blblloc  Orient  p.  701 ;  Hyde.de  Rdlgicme  veterum  Per- 
aaram,  c  iU.  p.  87,  S3,  ttc)  I  maeh  fbar  that  we  do  not  poesuss  any  pare  and  frte  description  of  the  sys- 
*  f, *  .V.  -_/^ .^ . .  _  -«*  ^j  adopto  Um  opinion,  thai  he  had  been 

.       ,     '  Babylon.    Perhaps  the  Peraians,  who 
have  been  the  roasters  of  the  Jews,  woald  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  Ukeir  masters. 


0  of  Zoroastei;*  Dr.  Prideaui  (Connexion,  vol.  1.  p.  300,  oeUToj  m 

1  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewtoh  prophet  In  the  captivity  of  Ba 

ve  been  the  roasters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  Ukeir  masters. 
(109)  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  (klUiAil  and  amusing  picture  of  Um  oriental  world,  represent  in  the  i 

"*' flans,  or  worshlppen  of  ttrev  to  whom  they  attrtbuie  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  1 


odious  eokMirs  the  If  aglsina.  or  wors^.^^ , 

■ulman.  The  religion  of  SDmaster  has  not  the  least  afllnlty  with  that  of  the  Rtndooe,  yet  ihey  are  oAeii 
confounded  by  the  Mahometans;  and  the  sword  of  Timour  was  sbarpened  by  thto  mtotato  (HlsL  da 
TImour  Bee,  par  Cberefeddia  All  Teidi,  I.  v.) 

(900)  Vie  de  Mahnme^  par  Oagnler,  torn.  111.  p.  114, 115. 

"" -.  . -.  .1-     -  ,«g5iagorumInsUt«tfakddlciBunt,«aT*«(eXP7P, 

The  caliph  Al  Mamun  conArros  Uito  Konourabla 


1  equivocal  rell^n  of  the  Sabssans,  under  which 


(901)  Hcc  tree  seelA,  Judel,  ChrlsUanI,  et  qui  inter  Peraas  Mi 
p0pMli  Ukri  dicuntw  (Reland,  Dtasenat  torn.  IH.  p.  IS).  The  a 
dtotinction  In  (kvourof  Um  Uirae  sectt,  with  Uie  vague  and  equii 

the  ancient  polythetoto  of  Charm  were  allowed  to  shelter  tbar  iaoianous  woruup  vuooinger,  nm  unenu 
p.  167, 1S8). 

(903)  Thto  singular  story  to  related  hy  d*Heri>elot  (BtUlot  Orient  p^  448, 440),  on  tiie  (hlUi  of  Kbonde- 
mlr,  and  bv  Mlrebond  himself  (Hisi.  pnorum  Regum  Persarum,  ^c.  p.  0, 10,  not  p.  8B,80). 

(903)  Mirchond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  8hah\  a  native  of  Herat,  eompond  in  the  Persian  bin- 
gua^e  a  general  history  of  the  East,  fmm  the  creation  in  the  year  of  the  Re^ra  875  (A.  D.  H71).  In  ibt 
year  001  (A.  D.  1106),  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely  library,  and  his  applaiirtKd  work. 
In  seven  or  twelve  pacts,  waa  abbrevf aied  In  three  votunMs  ^  hto  aoa  Kliondemlri  A.  H.  037,  A.  D.  15» 
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historian  MirclKNid)  with  this  Mj  and  mefitorioiis  pepoi7.(9M)  But  tat 
greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  mined  bj  the  Hnsensioleand  fcentiai 
desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was  tfisenfift^  since  it  is  not  accompaoied  with 
any  memorial  of  tmie  or  place*  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  waa«»ciB/, 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Sbirax  to  Samarcandy  imbibed  the  iaitEol  the 
Koran ;  and  the  presenralion  of  the  native  tongue  reveab  the  deaooA  of  the 
Mahometans  of  Persia.(S05)  In  the  mountains  and  desnts,  an  obelinate  nee 
of  unbelievers  adhered  to  toe  superstition  of  their  fathers;  and  a  faint  traditioa 
of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  proviooe  of  Kirman,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  amoatf  dm  exiles  of  Surat,  and  in  the  colony,  which,  in  the 
last  century,  was  planted  oy  Shah  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  ispeban.  The  chief 
pontiff  has  retired  to  mount  Elboun,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Tezd : 
the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  inaccessible  to  the  profane;  but  hii 
residence  is  the  school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrima|^  of  the  Ghebeis,  whose 
hard  and  uniform  features  attest  tbe  unoatngled  punty  of  their  blood.  Under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  elders,  eightjr  thounand  families  maintain  an  innocent 
and  industrious  life :  their  subsbtence  is  derived  from  some  curious  mamtlacfures 
and  mechanic  tradea ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  relligious 
dutv.  Their  ignorance  withstood  tbe  despotissn  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded 
witli  threats  and  tortures  tbe  piopbetic  books  of  Zoroaaler ;  and  this  obscure 
remnant  of  the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderetion  or  oontenpl  of  thdr 
present  sovereigns.(306) 

The  northern  coast  ol  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which  tbe  li^htoT  tbe  Gospel, 
after  a  long  and  perfect  esUblishment,  has  been  totally  extingwabed.  The  arts, 
which  bad  been  taut^t  by  Carthage  and  Roine,  were  tnnilred  m  a  doud  of 
ignorance ;  the  doctnne  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no  kMiger  studied.  Five 
hundred  eniscopal  churches  were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fery  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  tbe  Vandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  leal  and  numberB  of  the  clergy 
declined ;  and  tbe  people,,  without  discipline,  or  knowled^  or  hope,  submis* 
sively  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Within  fifty  years  after 
tbe  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  tbe  caliph  that  the 
tribute  of  tbe  infidels  was  abolished  by  their  conversion  ;(907)  and,  thouich  he 
sought  to  disguise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence  was  drawn  from 
tbe  rapid  ami  extensive  progress  of  tbe  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age, 
an  extraordinary  mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairoan.  i  They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive 
tbe  dying  embers  of  Christianity  :(308)  but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  tbe  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay 
and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the 
successors  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ^nod,  codd  maintain  an 
equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  unfortunate  priest  who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Implored  the 


The  two  wrlini,  noit  aecaralalf  dlMlngiilibad  hj  PaUt  de  I*  Crotz  (HM.  de  <  _.  ^. 

S«4, 545,)  are  looMly  confoundfld  by  d'll«ib««loc  (p.  358. 410. 9M,  SttS) :  bat  Ids  nanMraot  tMrmetm,  i 
the  Improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong  to  the  fkiher  rather  than  Uie  ecm.    The  Mnarlaa  of  fini_ 
can  leflBr*  to  a  MS.  of  Mitchond,  which  he  received  from  the  hande  of  hie  Criend  d*aeihekic  hlmmSHi 
enrtoiM  fracment  (Uie  Taherian  and  Snffiiriaa  DyneMiea)  hae  lately  been  puMMed  la  FMhs  mti  Lada 
(VlennB,  17«,  4io.  com  nods  Bernard  de  Jenleeh) ;  and  theedlt«w  ■Ihnin  m  In  hnpi  fw  ■  mnUaiiaUiin  iif 

(904)  auoteettmonlobMileeauldpiamprMtittawopiiiahaiitBr.  Tn  Mlnrhenii  mnu  heia  romhwaij 
tiMrxeal,  einoe  he  approved  the  lef  al  lolecaiioa  of  the  MaffI,  cul  (tbe  Ore  bnuala)  perMie  rinpiBi  ae^ 
eenrt,  uti  eacra  Mohammedli  iece  cautum,  ab  omnibus  moleetlle  aconerlbos  yfeo  mm.  ttwiu 

(905)  The  iiM  Megian  of  name  and  power  appears  lobe  Maidavlte  Uie  MlamiiekWho^  hi  die  hesiimte 
of  the  zth  century,  reigned  in  the  imrthem  provinces  of  Pemia,  aear  tlm  Cneptea  8aa  (d*HefhelaL 
BiblloL  Orient  p.  335).  But  his  soldiers  and  meerasers,  the  AMMdss,  elUier  prsftssed  or  eMbraeed  the 
Mahometan  fhlth;  and  under  their  dynasty  (A.  D.  033— lomj  I  should  plaee  the  fldi  ef  ttanlUcm  ef 
Zornasier.  " 

(SOS)  The  pnBsent  sute  of  the  Ghebeis  in  Persia,  is  taken  fVom  Sir  John  Cliardln,  not  liide^  taenHS 
iMrned,  but  the  most  Jiulbaoiu  and  InqutaWve,  of  our  modera  travf4leia.(V«iyflfea  la  Peraa,  ioin.&pu 
no.  179-187, 4to.)  His  brethcea,  Ptetro  della  Valle,  Oiearlus,  Thevenot,  Tavwiier,  hm.  whoa  I  Imva 
fruUlMslv  searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  thisinieresting  people. 

(W7)  The  lettiv  of  Ahdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  Uie  caliph  Aboul  Ahha%  thafctf 
•',!ilAK*"'****'  is  dated  A.  H.  13i  fCardonne,  list.  d*AfHque  eide  rEspacne,  torn.  L  p.  Mft^ 

l9DB)BlhUoUiS<iaaOii»tale,|kS8.   Beaaudol,  HIaC.  PatrSreh.  Alex.  mS  988 
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ahm  and  Ibe  protection  of  like  Vatican ;  and  he  bitfterix  complains  that  hi* 
naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  bis  authority  was 
disiputed  by  the  four  suflrairans,  the  toUering^  pillars  of  bb  throne.  Two  epistles 
of  GregoT^r  the  Seventb(209)  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  pride  of  a  Moort?h  prince.  The  pope  assures  tlie  sultan  that  they 
both  worship  the  saine  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ; 
but  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could  no  longp^r  be  found  to  consecrate  a 
brother,  announces  the  speedy  and  ineviiable  ruioof  the  episcopal  order.  The 
Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  lon^  since  submitted  to  the  practice  of 
circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  mm  wine  and  porfe ;  and  the  name  of 
Mozarab€3{i\0){Adopi\ye  Arabs)  was  applied  to  theiv  civil  ot  reli|E(iou8  confor- 
mity.(911)  About  tne  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia  and  Grenada.(212)  The 
throne  of  the  Almohades,  or  Unitariaos,  was  fbunrkd  on  the  blindest  fanaticism, 
and  their  extraordinary  rigour  mieht  be  provoked  or  justiBed  by  t2ie  recent 
victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  tne  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castife,  of  Aragon 
and  Portu^l.    The  faith  of  the  Mozarabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the 

Eapal  missionaries  :  and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  families  of 
•a tin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
But  the  seed  of  the  6<»pel  was  quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from 
Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of 
Rome.(«13) 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire  enioy  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  granted  by  the 
Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first  age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loy- 
-  alty  of  the  Catholics,  wh^  name  ofMelchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment 
to  their  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Xestorians  and  Jacobites,  hb  inveterate  ene- 
mies, approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  voluntary  friends  of  the  Mahometan 
gOverninent.(S14)  Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  tubmis- 
slon :  the  churches  of  Egyot  were  shared  with  the  Catholics  ;(915\  and  the 
oriental  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank» 
the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the  bbhops,  and  the 
clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate :  the  learning  of  individuals 
ncoinmended  them  to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  pnyslciaos ;  they 


IB)  Anong  ttM0iM>U«ortfM  Po|»t,>Mljeoa.epltt3,Ora|or.Vn.lM.e|a«USS,93,lMtt.«»^ 
II,  at ;  •»!  tiia  crtoicisms  of  Pagi  (torn.  It.  A.  D.  1U53,  No.  14.  A.  D.  1073,  No.  13),  who  InvestigatM 
nsiiw  and  family  of  tiia  MoorMi  prince,  witb  whom  the  proiuieet  of  Uie  Roman  ponriSa  ao  polliely 


(90B) 

]0,9u,a] . 

the  naine  t 
conBBfondM, 

(210)  Moaarahai,  or  Moanrabei,  adfUdtH^  as  It  ia  Interpreted  tn  Latin  (Pocock,  Specimen  Rlat. 
Arabum,  p.  39, 4a  BibUot.  Arableo-Hiapaina,  torn.  IL  p.  18).  The  Mozarablc  llturnr,  the  ancient  ritual 
of  the  church  of  Totedo,  haa  bmn  attacked  by  the  popeis  and  eipoaed  to  the  dnubifal  triala  of  the  swoid 


and  of  Aie  (Marian.  HlaL  Hiaiian.  tow.  i.  I.  iz.  e.  IS.  p.  318).    It  waa,  or  rather  it  la,  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
yet  la  the  zlth  centuff  it  waa  found  neeeamry  (A.  JE,  C.  1487,  A.  D.  1039)  te  traneeribe  an  Arabic  version 
of  the  canons  of  the  counella  of  Spain  (BibUot.  Arab.  Hist  torn.  L  pi  S47),  fbr  the  oae  of  Ae  Mahopa  and 
olenry  in  the  Moortab  klngdnnoa. 
(%11)  Abmitthe  middto  of  the  sih  eentnty,  the  clergy  of  CordoT»  waa  reproached  with  this  criminal 


corapl  ianoe.  by  the  Intrepid  envoy  of  the  emperor  CXbo  L    (ViL  Johan.  Oora,  in  Seeql.  Benedict.  T.  No. 
'15,  Apyd  Fteury,  Hlat.  Ecdea.  torn.  xll.  p.  ill.) 
(913)  Patl,  CrlUea,  torn.  Iv.  A.  D.  1140,  No.  8, 0.    He  Jnatly  obeerrea,  Oiat  when  Serine,  4tc.  wen 


115,  Apyd  rteury,  Hlat.  Ecdea.  torn.  xll.  ] 
(913)  Pafl,  CrlUea,  torn.  Iv.  A.  D.  11^ 
retaken  by  Perdifuindof^CMdle,  noChriitlana,  except  ctqNtvee.  were  foand  fn  tbejilMe;  and  that  the 


llour«blc  churehea  of  iWHen  and  Spidn,  deecribed  by  Jamea  4  Vluineo^  A.  D.  1918  (Hist.  HIeraenL  e. 
80,  p.  1005,  in  Gest.  Deiper  Prancna,)  araeopled  fhwiaoaMolder  book.  I  ehaH  add,  that  ihe  dale  of  Heglrft 
977  (A.  D.  1978)  nraat  apply  to  the  copy,  net  the  eompeettton,  of  a  irentiae  of  Jnriqirudenee.  which  staiea 
the  civil  rtghia  of  theCbriaHaae  of  Oiwdnva  (BIMloC.  Aimh.  HIM.  torn.  1.  p.  471),  and  thai  the  Jewa  war* 
the  only  dlmentera  whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Ofeuda  (A.  D.  1313),  eoald  ellher  dtacoantanaoee  or 
tolerate  (Una.  H.  p.  ttS). 

(913)  R'^audoi,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex,  p^  988.  Leo  Afrieanus  would  have  flattered  hie  Boaian  maaten^ 
eoutd  he  have  dlaeover^  any  laieM  rallca  v€  the  Chriatf  anily  of  Aflrlca. 

(914)  Absh  (said  the  Catbolie  to  the  VIxir  of  Bagdad)  nt  pari  kwo  habeaa  Neatorianeo,  quorum  pracei 
Arabeii  milhia  allua  rex  est,  et  Oroene  quorum  rages  amovendo  A rabiboa  hello  noa  deaisoint,  Abc  See  la 
the  Cnllertlonaof  Asaemanniie  (BiMkM.  OricuL  mm.  Iv.  p.  04—101,)  the  ataieof  the  Neaioriana  under 
the  caliphs.  That  of  the  JacoMtea  la  more  eondsely  expoaed  hi  the  Preliminary  Dlasarlation  of  iha 
second  volume  of  Assemannus. 

(915)  Entych.  Annal.  mm.  11.  p  984. 387, 388.  RenaudoC,  BlaL  Patriarch,  Ales,  p^  90S,  90S.  997.  33ft. 
A  taint  In  the  Monothellie  hemay  might  raadar  Iha  flmt  of  thaaaGiaak  patrlarshs  leM  Iqrai  to  the  es»pa 
ion  and  lam  obooxkiua  10  the  Araha 
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were  enriched  by  the  lucntive  collection  of  the  Rveiiue;  and  tlieir  i 
sometimes  rsisea  to  the  command  of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the 
house  of  Abbas  was  beard  to  declare  that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  «f 
tnist  in  the  administration  of  Persia.  ^'The  Moslems,"  said  he»^  will  abuse 
their  present  fortune  j  the  Maf^ians  regrret  their  fallen  greatness,  and  the  Jews 
are  impatient  for*their  approaching  deliTerance.**(S16)  But  the  slaves  of  de»> 
potism  are  expored  to  the  alternatives  of  favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive 
churches  of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  eveiy  age  by  the  avarice  or  bigotiy 
of  their  rulers :  and  the  ordinaiy  and  legal  restraints  must  be  offensive  to  lie 
pride  or  zeal  of  the  Christ ians.^tl 7^  At)out  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet, 
they  were  separated  from  their  fellow-subiecUi  by  a  turlran  or  girdle  of  a  l«s 
honourable  colour ;  instead  of  horses  or  mules,  they  were  condemned  to  ride  oo 
asses,  in  the  attitude  of  women.  Their  public  and  private  buildir^  were 
measured  by  a  din.inutive  standard  ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  b  their  duty 
to  give  waj  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp 
of  processions,  the  sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  wonhip : 
a  decent  reverence  for  tlie  national  faith  is  imposed  on  their  sermons  and  con- 
versations ;  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosque,  or  to  seduce  a  Mus- 
sulman, will  not  be  suflered  to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  or 
tranquillity  and  justice  the  Christians  have  never  been  compelled  to  renounce 
the  Gospel  or  to  embrace  the  Koran :  but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted 
upon  the  apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet 
The  marlyn  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadi,  by  the  pubiic  con- 
fession of  their  inconstancy, or  their  passionate  invectives  against  thepenoo  and 
religion  of  the  prophet.(3l8) 

[A.  D.  71 8.]  At  the  end  of  the  6rst  centuiy  of  the  Heffira,  the  caliphs  were 
the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  Their  prerogative  was 
not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the 
freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companioDS  of  Bf  aho- 
m^t  expired  with  their  lives ;  and  the  chiefs  or  erotrs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left 
behind,  in  the  desert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  rml  and 
^ccrdotal  charactere  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  if  the 
Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme  judges  and  inter- 
preters of  that  divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the 
nation?  of  the  East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who  were 
accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that 
were  exercised  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of  the  Omroiades,  the 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from 
the  con6nes  of  Tartaiy  and  India  to  the  shores  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  if 
we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to 
Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of  fiwr 
or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.(319^  We  should  vainly  seek  the 
indissoluble  union  and  easy  obedience  that  pervaded  the  goveniment  of  Ai^^ib 

(tlS)  Mocadhed,  who  had  reigned  fron  A.  D.  88S  lo  9QS.    Tb«  MuteM  Mill  Iteld  ihdr  nune  ud  tmk 
amoni  the  rellglont  of  tiie  empire  (Anemaniii,  BiMioi.  Orient.  touTlv.  p.  07). 
«.^  i.^._^  — .-.-. ... ,  ^^^n,,  of  the  Mahometan  poli»  and  Juri»pnidence(DlMeviait.  mm 


ill.  p.  IS— 90).  Tlie  oppmaTve  edlcla  of  Uie  caliph  Motawakkel  (A.  D.  847-8S1,)  which  are  aUll  la  test 
are  noticed  by  Butyehlua  (Annal.  torn.  il.  p.  448,)  and  d*Herheloi  (BiUfoL  Client,  d.  640).  A  aene- 
r  utlon  of  the  caUph  Omar  IL  is  related,  and  noA  prohahly  mag nifled,  bf  the  Gcedt  TbmSaMi 
(Chron.  n.  334). 

(918)  The  martyn  of  Cordova  (A.  D.  890,  dte.)  are  eonunemoraied  and  jaaUfled  hf  8l  Entaflaa.  who 
at  lenfth  fell  a  victim  himeelf.  A  eynod,  convened  hy  the  callnh,  anibiguoualy  eeneuicd  their  raelincw 
The  moderate  Pleury  cannot  reconcile  (heir  conduct  with  the  diaclpline  of  antiquity,  ioutefoii  raaiBiad 
de  I'eglife,  «tc  (Fleury,  HitL  Eccles.  torn.  z.  p.  4iS-«a,  particohuly  p.  4^1. 508,  SU).  Their  amhMlc 
acts  throw  a  etronf  thouffh  transient  light  on  the  Spanish  chnich  In  the  iith  century. 

(S19)  See  the  arUcle  RMUmiak  (as  we  sav  Christendom,)  In  the  BiMlothAque  Orfentate  (p.  3»>.  This 
chart  ofihe  MahomeUn  world  is  suited  by  the  author,  Ebn  Alwaidi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hcclra  38S 
(A.  D.  SSS).  Slaw  that  time.  Uie  loaass  la  Bpaln  have  been  oveAalanced  by  the  oonqae«8  in  ~ 
Tartary,  and  the  European  Tarltcj. 
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and  the  Ankmines^;  but  the  prafpieas  of  the  Mahometan  relif^ion  diffined  over 
this  ample  space  a  eeneral  resemblance  of  manners  and  opmions.  The  Ian- 
l^age  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  wilh  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand 
and  Seville :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  ascountirmen  and  brothers  in 
the  pijf^rimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idiom  m  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.(2S0) 


CHAPTER  LII 

The  two  tuge$  of  ComtantinopU  hv  the  Arabf^Their  twoasion  <f  France^  and 
defeat  by  Charlee  Martel-'-Civu  laoar  of  the  Omrmadee  ana  Abbaende^-^ 
Learning'  of  the  Arabe^'Luxury  of  the  caltphe-^^aval  enterprUe$  on  Cretef 
Sicily^  and  Rome^Decay  and  division  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs— -DtfeaU 
and  victories  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert,  they  must  have  been  surprised 
at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own  success.  But  when  they  advanced  m  the 
career  of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  ed^e  of  their  scimitars  and  the  eneigy  of 
their  faitby  they  might  be  equally  astonished  that  any  nation  could  resist  their 
invinrible  arms,  that  any  t)oundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor 
of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused, 
since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid 
course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  bv  what  means  the  church  and 
state  were  saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  snould  seem,  from  this  inevitable 
daiyer.  The  deserts  of  Scy  thia  and  Sarmatia  miffht  he  guarded  by  their  extent, 
tlieir  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  tne  norUiero  shepherds ;  China 
was  remote  and  inaccessiole ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  was 
subject  to  the  Mahometan  concjuerors,  the  Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  cala- 
mities of  war  and  the  loss  o(  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  Barbarians  of 
Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Gothic  monarcliy.  In 
this  Inquiry  I  shall  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain,  and 
our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious  ^roke  of  the  Koran ;  that 
protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  dela^^ed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ; 
that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  ene- 
mies the  seeds  of  divbion  and  decay. 

[A.  D.  668 — 675.]  Forty-six  years  afler  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople. (1)  They 
were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first 
army  which  t>esieged  the  city  of  the  Cesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long 
series  of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the  conquerors 
of  new  Rome ;  and  tne  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  this  well-clioseD 
seat  of  royalty  arid  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyab  suppressed 
his  rivals  and  established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  tne  guilt  of  civil 
blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  his  holy «expedit ion  ;(3)  his  preparations  by 
sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  his  standard  was 
intrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  tlie 

(391^  TheAraMeorUMKorBnlitauflitMadeadlaiigaafsIn  UMColtafeorMMca.  By  Um  Duilih 
tn^slter,  tbte  aiwieiit  Mkna  to  eompftrad  to  Um  LmId,  Um  Tulflur  tonpie  of  H^sx  mkI  Yemeo  to  Um 
Italian ;  and  lbs  AnOrfan  dialaeto  of  Syria,  EffpL  Afjrka,  Sec  to  the  ProveogaL  Spaoteb,  aod  PortugiMw 
(Niebuhr,  D«KripUon  da  I* Arabia,  p.  74,lto.) 

(1)  Th«o|ihaiiMpiaeM!baMa«i]raanorilMil«|0of  Ooniiaiitlnopla  In  Uie  year  of  mct  Ctaristlan  an 
873  (of  Um  Alesandrtan  SBS,  Bept  1,}  aod  the  peace  of  tbe  Saraeene, /rar  yean  aftorwaid ;  a  glartaif 
Ineomtoieney !  wblcb  Petariai,  Qoar,  and  Pad  (CriUea,  torn.  !▼.  p.  63, 64,}  bave  ■tniffgled  to  remova. 
or  the  Arabians  dM  Heslra  flS  (A.  D.  VR,  January  8,}  la  airicned  by  Elmacin,  the  year  48  (A.  D.  668^ 
-  .  ^.  .    .^....^ ^t .. . 'wt and eiadltabla. 


Feb.  as.)  by  Abulibda,  whoie  twU«ooy  I  team  Uie  nwK  conyenlert  i 

(Sh  Tvt  tbto  Ann  elege  of  CooAantlnopla,  tee  NIeenhonn  (Brevlar.  p.  St,  92} ;  Thaopbanet  (Cbronograpk. 
p. BM) ; Cedrwnie  (Coaipai^. p.  437) ;  Zoaaraa (HtoL  toa.tt.  Lztv.pbSD);  Elroacla (HtoL flaraeen,  p. 
96, 57) ;  Abttlftda  ( Aaoei  llMlaiB,  p^  107, 108,  van  Betake) ;  a'ltaMoC  (BIbUoi.  QriMb  OwMianrtBalDj 
Skley*s  Hiet  oftbaSaneani,  ToL^  p.  1S7, m. 
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•nmple  and  pvesence  of  Tend  (he  aoo  and  pmHmptire  beirof  Ift 
of  the  ^ilbfiil.  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope»  nor  bad  tbek  «ncniles  a^ 
leason  to  fear,  from  the  ooura^  and  vi^anoe  of  the  leigninr  eaBperor,  wbod» 
graced  tfw  naane  of  CaaBtantiiie«  and  imitated  on^  the  mghnom  yeais  of  yi 
grandfather  Heracliui.  WitboBt  delay  or  oppo8ttion»  the  oaTal  Ibicea  of  tha 
Saracens  passed  through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  HellenponU  wIimHi  evti 
now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly  eovemment  of  the  Turks,  ia  maintained 
as  'he  natural  bulwark  of  the  capilal.(3)  The  Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and 
the  troops  were  disembarked  near  tbe  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miJes  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of 
assault  was  extended  Uom  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontotyy  and  the 
ibremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  eflM  of  the  aocoeedinr 
columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of  Ifae  srram 
and  resources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  cuarded  liy 
numbers  and  discipline:  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by  tbe  iast 
danger  of  their  religion  and  empire  :  the  fugitives  from  the  conquered  pn>rinces 
more  successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  uamascus  and  Alexandria :  and  tbe 
Saracens  were  dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  atfifidal  fire. 
This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the  more  easy  attenpiB 
of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis;  and,  after 
keeping  the  sea  from  tlie  month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  approacb 
of  winter  (hey  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  fo  the  isie  <if  Cyzicm, 
in  which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil  and  provtsione.  So 
patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  operational  tibat  fbey 
repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  the  same  attack  and  retreat,  wllli  m. 
gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and 
disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fir^,  compelled  them  to  relioquiah  ^  fruitless 
enterprise.  Thev  might  bewail  the  loss  or  commemorate  the  maityrdom  of 
thirty  thousand  Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople;  and  tbe 
solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Jqb,  excited  the  curiosity  of  tlie  Christian 
themselves.  That  veneraole  Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Maho- 
met, was  numbered  among  the  onjors,  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sMIieied 
the  bead  of  the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and  Obud, 
under  tbe  holy  standard ;  m  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of 
Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his  stren^h  and  life  was  consumed  in  a  distant 
and  dangerous  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was 
revered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  rieglected  and  unknown,  during  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  tilf  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  seasonaole  vision  (for  such  are  the  mami&cture  oi 
every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  batton 
of  the  harbour :  and  tbe  mosque  of  Avub  has  been  deservedly  chosen  for  the 
simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish  sultans.(4) 

[A.  D.677.]  The  event  of  the  sieee  revived,  both  m  the  East  and  West, 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  fbe  glories 
of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  Damaaco^ 
in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs  or  Koreish :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty  yean 
was  ratified  between  the  two  empires  ;  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  d 
gold,  degraded  tbe  msjesty  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfol.(5)    The  aged 


(3)  Tht  itato  and  detawe  of  tht  Dartaneltai  to  eipoKd  In  tb«  maolit  cT  the  L 

(torn.  tH.  p.  3»-«7}f  wlx>  ww  wmt  to  fortify  than  a«AiMt  ite  Runlnm^  Fran  a  prtedpnl  bcu, 
I  tlMMild  Iwva  Bipoind  Mm  Moiraie  dflialli;  hm  im  mobs  u>  writ*  «»r  the  maaumomi,  iMUHr 
thttn  tbe  iratnictioii,  of  hit  iMder.  PwhaiM,  on  the  approoch  of  the  enenv,  Um  waMmer  of  Cte- 
ManHne  was  oocaiiM,  lUn  Owt^f  Miapha,  In  ioding  two  Oaaaqr  MidfeTwho  abonid  ilof  p 
the  aaiM  note. 

(4)  Demetrios  Cammlr^  IliM.  oflboiMiaNui  EnBlie,p.  HK^  MS.  RyeMCa fltato of  the O 
Empire,  p.  10,  IL  VoyMM  de  Ttoevowil,  part  I.  p.  Itt.  The  Chrtottona,  who  wppooa  thu  iho 
Abu  Ayub  to  volpi^  ooifAwndod  with  the fottiwdi  Joh,  betray  their  own  ifMm 


^    .  .         ^    ^ rihaaihataf 

theTurlu.  .         .  _ 


(5)  TheophaBeB,thoach  a  Gi^  daiera  oiedk  Ibr  Uieaa  tribntaa  (Chioaoginh.  p.  MS,  S9i.38S 
aoi,)  which  are  coaflroMd,  wtah  aatta  vutatton,  by  the  Arabto  htoioiy  oC  Ab«l|SiiiHkan  a>faM.  f 
Ufl^  van.  Pocock). 
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caliph  wflg  dedioos  of  poMcsritig  fait  domuiions,  and  endior  hit  days  In  tan- 


quill ity  and  lepose :  while  the  Moon  and  Indians  trembled  at  hia  namey  bis 

Eklace  and  city  of  Damascus  was  insulted  bj  the  Mardailes,  or  Moroniles»  of 
ount  Libanusy  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greek8.(6)  AAer  the  revolt  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of  Ommiyah(7)  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Ef^jpt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the 
pressings  demands  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was  nicreased  to  a  slave, 
a  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badjpe  of  servitude  not 
1^  injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride  :  he  discontmued  the  payment 
of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Ureeks  was  disabled  from  action  by 
the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  frequent  change  of  his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Abdal- 
fnalek,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  free  possession  of  the  Persian  and 
Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroesand  Cesar.  By  the  command  of  that 
caliph,  a  national  mint  was  established,  both  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Dinar,  thowrh  it  might  be  censured  by  some  timorous  casuists, 
»ioclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Qod  of  Mahomet. (8)  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Waled,  the  Greek  language  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  ot 
the  pablic  revonue.(i}  If  this  change  was  pnxiuctive  of  the  invention  or 
familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  ciphers,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  matnematical  science8.(10) 

[A.  D.  716-^718.]  While  the  calioh  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damas- 
cus, while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana  and  Spain,  a 
third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor*  and  approached 
the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the 
second  siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  appears  to 
have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions 
of  theChneek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged, 
an  humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artcmius,  was  promoted  by  chance  or  merit 
to  the  vacant  porpfe.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ;  and  bis  ambas- 
sador returoea  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens 
were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend  the 
experience  of  me  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age.  Tbe  precautions  of 
Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his  station,  61*  of  the  impending  da neer.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  providea  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege,  should  evacuate  the  city :  the 

(6)  The  cmmra  of  TbenphuMS  to  Jcnt  sad  pointed,  nrv  Pm^icw  3vMipnav  MawrMN«««f.... 
■ttvdnM  csM  nnv$€¥  n  PMfMvte  vn  ruv  Apo^wv  miXPt  n  ww  (Chronogimph.  p^  AH,  303).  The 
eerlee  nf  Uioe  erenis  mev  be  meed  la  ttie  AoMds  or  Tlieopbeiiee,  aad  I&  ue  aliddtaieiU  of  ike 
Piurtefch  NloflplioiWi  p.  S8>  9i« 

(7)  These  domettlc  revoliitiana  are  lelated  In  a  clear  and  natural  style,  In  tbeieeond  volume  nf  Ockley*e 
History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  SS3— ^TTO.   Besides  oar  printed  authnns  he  draws  his  oiaterlals  fVnni  Che  Arafalo 


Oi.  77),  which  may  be  eqaal  to  two  pemtles  (4B  iraios)  of  oar  Troy  weight  (Hooper*s  Inquiry  Into 
Ancient  Measarei,  p.  94-^,  and  equivalent  to  el|(ht  shllllnfs  of  otireteriTnf  money.  From  the  saoM 
Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  are  as  high  as  two  dirheme.  as  low  na  half  a  dirhem, 
may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the  dirhem,  bath  In  value  and  weight ;  but  an  old,  thoiif  h  fUr 
eoln,  struck  at  Waset,  A.  H.  SB,  and  preserved  in  the  R«idleian  library,  wants  ftwr  (rains  of  tbe  Cairo 
■undsrd  (see  the  Modem  UnivermI  Hlstorv,  torn.  1.  p.  548  ofthe  Prsnch  ttanslaikm).* 

(fi)  Kai  CKwXvtfc  rpi^MSoc  cXXiiviri  ns  difii»at»f  rwv  WsSMiwv  CMt^Wf*  aXA*  JLpafUmt  nra  iriyis 
fMivisSiii  x*^t  '«»' iv^w^i  nuAii  mimmj^v  n  untimv  vamwii  pmuia^  n  httAh  V  vpiada  ^  scrw  ^  un 
II  rpia  xpa^ctfAu.  Theophan.  Chmno^raph.  p.  314.  Thto  defect,  If  ii  faally  ezlsiad,  Muat  have  stlmn- 
Jatcd  the  infenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  invent  or  borrow. 

(10)  Aeenrdlng  to  a  new  Umavh  probable  noUoa,  maintained  by  M.  de  Vinoleoa  (Anecdote  Graca, 
lom.  It.  p.  I9^->157>,  oor  ciphers  aie  nnt  of  Indian  or  AraMc  Invention.  They  were  need  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  artdimetlelans  koc  before  die  afe  of  BoeUiiaa.  Af^cr  Uie  ezUnctioo  of  science  In  the  Weil, 
ttef  were  adopted  by  UMAfaUcventoosfiraaUM  oriotal  MSB.  add  rsslerW  lo  Ike  LBtiM  ahoot  tlw 
illbeaataqr.t 
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]>ublic  |[rnnaries  and  arsenals  were  abundantly  replenished ;  the  walb  wwtt 
restored  and  strengthened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  kt, 
were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the-briji^antines  of  war,  of  which  an 
additional  number  was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  aa  well  as 
more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack  ;  and  a  desipi  was  meditated,  aboie 
the  usual  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  eneiny,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  liewn  in  mount  Libanus,  and  was  piled  aloi^  the 
seashore  of  Phoenicia,  for  (he  service  of  the  Ef^vptian  fleet.  Thn  geotrom 
enterprise  was  defeated  hj  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who,  in  the 
new  Iang:ua£e  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  (Meoman  Theme,{ll'\  They 
murdered  their  chief,  deserted  llieir  standard  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodea,  dispeised 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by 
investing  with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of  Tbe[>- 
dosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and  people ;  but,aAerM>aie  moolhs^ 
be  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and  resigned  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  the 
urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.  The  moat  formidable  of  the 
Saracens,  Moslemah,the  brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  mater  part  mounted 
on  horses  or  camels ;  and  the  successful  seigesof  T7ana,Amorium,  and  Peiga- 
mus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and  to  elevate  their  hopes. 
At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abj^dus  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  anna 
were  transported,  for  tM  first  time,*  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  thenoe, 
wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Prupontis,  Moalemah  invested  Coo> 
stantinople  on  the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampait, 
prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  bywords  and  acfjona, 
a  patient  resolution  of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  ana  harvest,  should  the 
obstinacy  of  the  besieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.t  The  Greeks  would  gladly 
have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  ot 
gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  tne  city ;  but  the  liberal  mer  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the 
speedy  approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  natives  of  EWpt  and  Syria.  They 
are  said  to  have  amoimted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  betrays  their 
inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twenty  stout  and  capacious  vessels,  whose 
magnitude  impeded  their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one 
hundred  heavy  armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smoodi 
sea  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  oosphorus  \  the  surface 
uf  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  moving 
brest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed  by  Ihe  Saracen  chief  for  a  genoS 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  emperot 
had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour :  but 
while  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity  or  apprehend 
the  snare,  the  ministers  of^  destruction  were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the 
Greeks  were  launched  against  them,  the  Arabs,  their  arms  and  vessels,  were 
involved  in  the  same  flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against  each 
other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of  \be  fleet, 
that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and 
irreparable  loss  was  that  of  toe  caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of  anindigealioiiflS} 
in  his  can p  near  Kinnisrin  orChalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead 

g:afnst  Constantinople  tbe  remaining  forces  of  the  East    The  brother  ot 
oslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy ;  and  the  throne  of  an 

Cll)  !■  the  divMoD  of  the  Tkemn,  or  prorinoet  deMribed  by  OoMtantiiM  IHHptjum 
ThenMUbm,  L  I.  p.  9,  10.)  itw  Oh»«fmnm,  a  LaUn  appelUuion  of  Uie  anny  and  palace, 
Ibttnh  fa  Uie  puMte  order.  Nice  was  the  metropolla,  and  iu  JurlMllctk>n  extended  fram  Uie  1 
o?er  Um  adtaoent  parte  of  ByUUnla  and  Phrjrgla  (eee  tiie  two  mape  prefixed  fay  DoUbIo  to  the 
Orienule  of  Baodari). 

(13)  The  caliph  had  entded  twobadcou  of  egn  and  of  II&  wMch  beewanofred  altennielv,  aad  ifat 
repaet  wai  concluded  with  marrow  and  eugar.  In  one  of  hie  pllfrimagca  to  Mecca,  Bollman  aia,  at  a 
■Ingle  meal,  leventy  pomegianalea,  a  Icid.  six  fowls,  and  a  hnge  qaantliy  of  the  arapcs  of  TftyeT  Ifito 
Mil  of  fare  be  correct,  we  Must  admire  the  appeUie  rathar  tbaa  tbe  luxary  or  tbe  soTenta*  ef  A^ 
(Abidfoda,AallaLlCosle■.^  198)4  ^^ 
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active andable  fyrince  was  degraded  hj  the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a 
bigot/  While  he  started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  bh'nd  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect  rather  than  by  the 
lesolution  of  the  caliph  Omar.(13)  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous ; 
above  a  hundred  days  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  natives 
of  the  sultry  climes  of  Egjpt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  ana  almost  lifeless  in  their 
frozen  camp.  Tbev  revived  on  the  return  of  spring :  a  second  effort  bad 
been  made  m  their  &vour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  two 
'  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn,  and  arms,  and  soldiers ;  the  first  from  Alei- 
andria,  of  four  hundred  transports  and  galleys ;  the  second  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Africa.  But  the  Greek  fires  were  agan 
kindled,  and  if  tbe  destruction  was  leas  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  experience 
which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance,  or  to  the  perfidy  of 
the  E^ptian  mariners,  who  deserted  with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  tbe 
Christians.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  tlie  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  inhabit* 
ants.  But  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of 
Mosiemah,  and  as  the  former  was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dread- 
fully propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled  them  to 
extract  from  tbe  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  coixiuest,  and 
even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct :  the  Saracens  could  no  longer  stragffte  beyond 
their  lines,  either  single  or  in  small  parlies,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An  army  of  Bulgarians  was 
attracted  from  the  Danube  by  the  gi(b  and  promises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage 
auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  tor  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  tbe 
empire,  by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand  Asiatics.  A  report 
was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franss,  the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin 
world,  were  armine  by  sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and 
their  formidable  aia  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  In  the  camp  and 
city.  At  length,  aAer  a  sie^e  of  thirteen  months,(14)  the  hopeless  Mosiemah 
received  from  the  caliph  tne  welcome  permission  of  retreat.t  The  march  of 
the  Arabian  cavalrv  over  tbe  Hellespont  and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was 
executed  without  delay  or  molestation  ;  but  an  army  of  their  brethren  had  been 
cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bitbynia,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  was  so 
repeatealy  damaged  by  tempest  and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  port 
of  Alexandria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible  disas-^ 
ters.(16) 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  Jire.(l^)  The 
important  secret  of  compounding  and  directing  this  artificial.flame  was  imparted 
by  Calltnicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.(l7)  The  skill  of  a  chvroist  and  engineer 
was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  discovery  or  im- 


(13)  See  the  artleie  of  Onar  Ben  Abdalaite,  to  the  BibUoUiAque  Orloiitale  (pw  069,600),  prmfermm,  mn 
Elinecta  (p.  91),  rellgionem  eoain  rebiu  euw  mundanis.  He  wm  eo  deairous  of  being  wlUi  God,  Uiat  he 
would  not  have  anQtnted  his  ear  (his  onn  aavlng)  to  obtain  a  perfect  care  of  hie  latt  malady.  The  caliph 
had  onlf  one  iMit,  and  In  an  age  of  luxuiy,  hit  annual  ezpenae  waa  no  more  than  two  draelune  (Abol* 
pbarafioa,  p.  131).    Band  diu  gavlraa  eo  prineipe  Aiit  orMs  MoelenBUi  c Abulfeda,  pi  197). 

(14)  Both  Nleephoraa  and  Tbeophanea  agree  that  the  slete  of  Conetanlinople  wat  raised  tbe  15th  of 
Angnat  (A.  D.  718) :  bat  aa  the  former,  oar  best  witness,  afflrms  that  it  continued  thirteen  montho,  th* 
latter  must  be  roistalcen  in  suppnaing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day  of  die  preceding  year.  Idonot  flad 
that  Pafi  has  remarked  this  Inconaiatencf . 

(15)  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nloephorus  (Brer.  p.  33- 
""  "•  P-  394— 334),  Cedrenus  (Gbmpend.  p.  440-^ttt),  Zonarasjtom.  If.  p.  1 


(Chronograph,  p.  394— 334),  Cedrenus  (Cbmpend.  p.  440-^iat),  Zonaras  (torn.  If.  p.  SB—i 
CHist  flaraeen.  p.  SB),  Aballbda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  196),  and  Abolpfaaraglus  (DynUL  pw  1 
satlflfhccory  of  the  Arabs.  ,    _ 

(16)  Ctar  sure  and  indeOttinMegalde  In  the  midd'e  aget  and  Byzantine  history,  Charles  du  Fresne  da 
Oaage,  has  treated  in  several  places  of  the  Oredc  fire,  and  his  celleetlons  leav«  ftw  gleanings  behind. 
Bee  particularly  Olossar.  Med.  et  Inflm.  Oraclut.  p.  1975,  sab  voce  Hvp  BuXmviw  vrpov.  Glossar.  Med. 
at  Inflm.  Latlniut.  Jgnu  Ormem:  Obeervations  sur  TUIehardoafai,  p.  305,  306.  Obserratlons  mv 
Mnvllle,  p.  71,  79. 

(IT)  ThenphauM  styles  him  a^trtxrw  (p.  995);  Cedrenns  (p.  437,)  brinyi  this  aiti«  fhrni  <tlM  nrin 
o- )  HeiiApotlR  In  Bffvpt;  and  cbynUaiiT  was  indeed Uie  peevHar  advaet  of  iht  Bgyptlaaa. 

Vol.  in.— H  h 
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provftment  of  the  roiHtaiy  art  was  fortunately  reserved  for  the  distfeatful  period, 
when  the  d^enerate  Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contendii^  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vignour  of  the  Saracens.  The  hMitonan 
who  presumes  to  analyze  his  extraordinary  composition  should  suspect  bis  own 
jg^rance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  soc»ie- 
lesSy  and,  in  this  instance,  so  iealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure,  and 
perhaps  fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek 
fire  was  the  fiapt^,(18)  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  lieht,  tenacious,  and  inflanninabie 
oil,(19)  which  springs  trom  the  earth,  and  catcnes  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  naptha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods 
or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  fnxn 
eveigreen  or8.(20)  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a 
loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  row  w 
perpenaicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and  quickened* 
by  the  element  of  water ;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only  leooedies 
that  could  damp  the  funr  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was  justly  denominated 
by  the  Greelu,  the  Uqmdj  or  maritimef  fire.  For  the  annc^ance  of  tbe  enemy, 
it  was  employed  with  equal  effects  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It 
was  either  poured  from  the  rampart  in  laige  boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot 
balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with 
flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil :  sometimes  it  was 
deposited  in  fireships,  the  victims  and  instroments  of  a  more  ample  revei^ge, 
and  was  most  commonly  blown  through  loiw  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of 
•avage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  Sre, 
This  important  art  was  preserved  kt  Constantinople,  as  the  paUadium  of  the 
state ;  the  galleys  and  ariilUry  might  occasionally  be.  lent  to  tbe  alVies  of 
Rome ;  but  the  composition  of  Ifaie  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealoas 
scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their 
ignorance  artd  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  the 
royal  author(2t)  suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the 
indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should 
De  told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  liad  been  revealed  by  an  an^l  to 
the  first  and  ipeatest  of  the  Constant ines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this  gift 
of  heaven,  tins  peculiar  blessing  of  tbe  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated 
to  any  foreign  nation ;  that  tbe  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  religious 
silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and 
that  the  impious  attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was  confined, 
above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom  every  sea  and  eveiy  art  were  familbr, 
suffered  the  edicts,  without  understaixlinfi^  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire. 
It  was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans:  and,  in  the 
holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  inventkm,  contrived  against 

(18)  Tbe  niptfaa,  the  oleum  inceiidiariom  of  the  history  of  Jenualem  (Got.  Dei  per  FraneoeL  p^  1I67J 
tbeoricniAi  rouauln  of  James  de  Viiry  (I.  lil.  c.  84,)  it  ininiduced  on  iligbt  evideooe  and  ■imag  pnte- 
blllty.  Clnnamue  (1.  vi.  p.  J65,)  ealle  the  Greek  fire  xvp  Mit^imw;  a'ld  the  napiha  it  knowrn  lo  ahouid 
between  die  Tlarit  and  the  Caimian  Sea.  According  to  Piiiiy  (HieL  Natar.  U.  108),  It  was  ■ubeerrtaac  lo 
Um  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  elUier  etymology  Uie  cAoiev  Mii^,  or  MiV^ciaf,  (Procopw  de  BeU.  Gothic  L 
It.  c.  IX.)  may  falriy  tigniry  this  liquid  bitumen.* 

'10)  On  the  different  lortt  ofollii  and  bitumena,  tee  Dr.  Watton*!  (tbe  preaent  bithop  of  UandaCil 
Chymical  P*"*~  amj  m  mmmm.t  B  ^i...i>  i..<..^k.  •i.^  k...^  ^A^.^.^  »^  i..«..r.  .■ > . Lj  ■ ■_>     ^ 

ohymi«ry. 

and  Pliny  (HieL  P 


UvSpok  aMfttXwv  wvaytnu  Mxpvev  aunsw.    Tarro  pcra  0ci»  rpi/l»finwv  tuSS^Xsm 
Ml  tyt^vrarw  oapa  r«  tta^vros  Aafiput  mm  0wtxu  wsvsoftun  (Aleziad.  I.  zllL  p.  383).    Eleewhere  (L  _„ 
S^i"*?  •»«««*«>"■  *•  property  of  burninf,  nru  n  iraevt;  km  «f  cmrtpa.    Leo,  in  the  zixth  chapter  of 
hie  Tactlce  (Opera  Meurril,  urn.  vt.  p.  SO,  edit  Lnml,  Florent.  1745),  tpeaka  of  the  mw  inTeattM  ti 
«MjMr«  fiptvrm  Ml  M«yir.    Thete  are  genuine  and  Imperii  iceUmonleeL 
m  OomiaDtia.POKphyraiMdudaAdmiiitetrat.Imperti.c.zULp.04,8S. 
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JMiBSelveS)  on  the  heads  of  the  Christiahs.  A  knight,  who  despised  (he  «words 
Mid  hooes  of  the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sigftii  and  sound  of  the  mischievous  engine  that 
discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire,  ihefeu  GregeoiSf  as  it  is  styled  hy  the 
more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  (he  air,  says  Join- 
rille,(3t)  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead, 
with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightnine ;  and  the  darkness  of 
tlie  night  was  disoelled  hr  this  deadly  illuminatwn.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or, 
as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire>  was  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  ceDtury»(S3)  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  his- 
tory of  mankiiid.(S4) 

[A.  D.  721,  &C.J  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaui  were  threatened  and  invaded  by  the  con- 
querors of  Sp4iin.(25)  .  The  decline  of  (he  French  monarchy  invitee  the  attack 
of  these  insatiate  fanatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  (he  inheritance 
of  his  martial  and  ferocioua  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  demerit  has  affixed 
the  epithet  of  lazy  to  tlie  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.(26)  They 
ascended  the  throne  wi(hout  power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name. 
A  country  palace,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Coropieene,(S7)  was  allotted  for 
their  residence  or  prison ;  but  each  Tear,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they 
were  conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  to 
f^ive  audience  to  forei^  ambassadors,  and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace.  That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation  and  the 
master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment  was  converted  into  the  patrimony 
of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  mature  years  under  the 
guaraianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her  child :  and  these  feeble  regents  were 
forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half 
tava^  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ;  and  the  tributary  dukes,  the 
provincial  counts,  and  tfaie  territorial  lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the  weak 
ness  of  the  monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Amonz  these 
indepeodent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was  Eudes,  auke  of 

0Si  BtMotffV  de  0t  Louis,  D. ».  Ptrii,  1S68,  p.  44.  Pftriii  de  rimprimlar  ^pyalO)  1?«1.  The  former 
9i  tkmb  edkkMw  it  praciout  for  Uie  otMMTmHoiM  of  Dueange ;  ihe  lattf  r,  for  the  pure  tnd  orlKiaal  text  of 
lolnvUle^  We  miiit  hare  reooune  to  UmI  text  lo  dtecover,  Uwt  tiie  feu  Grefeoie  wm  alwt  wfUi  u  pile  or 
jarello^flrom aii eofine Uist acted  like e lUiif . 

(83)  The  ventijrt  or  envy,  of  abaklng  the  eMublitbed  property  of  Feme,  has  tempted  eomo  modenu  m 
carry  gunpowder  above  the  sivth  (eee  Sir  William  Ttoui|ile,  Ihiteni,  Ito.)  and  Uie  Greek  Sre  above  the 
■eventh  century  (we  the  Saluece  da  Procidentdei  Broeeee,  torn.  11.  p.  381);  but  their  evkfeaee,  which 
precedei  the  vulgar  era  of  the  invention,  it  eeldoin  clear  or  eatiafactnry,  and  tubeequent  wrliere  may  be 
MMpeeted  of  (Vaud  or  credulity.  In  the  eartieR  eiegei,  nme  couibueiiblei  of  oil  and  tutphur  have  been 
need,  and  the  Greek  Are  hae«««e  aflnliiee  with  goopowdpr  both  In  nauira  and  eOMla:  mr  the  aallqnlty 
of  the  lint,  a  paeiafe  of  Proeopiuf  (de  BelL  Goth.  1.  iv.  c  11.) ;  for  that  of  the  eeeond,  tome  fheta  lo  the 
Arabic  hlHory  of  Spain  (A.  D.  IMS.  131S.  13SS.  Bibllut.  Arab.  Hiip.  torn.  ii.  p.  0^7, 8,)  are  tile  moet 
dlAcult  to  elude. 

(54)  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Baeoa,  reveeli  two  of  the  Ingredieaia,  nltpetre  and  auiphvr,  and 
eonceale  the  third  In  a  eimtence  of  myfterloue  gibherieh,  as  If  lie  dreaded  the  consequeoccs  of  his  own 
diaoovery  (Bkigraphia  Briunnlca,  vol.  1.  p.  430,  n«-w  ediiicm). 

(55)  For  the  invasion  of  Prance,  and  the  defeat  of  Um  Arabs  by  Charles  If  anal,  see  the  HlMsria 
Arabum  (c  11,  IS,  13,  14.)  of  Boderic  Xinwoes.  archbtohop  of  Toledo,  who  bad  befofe  him  tile 
Christian  chronicle  of  Udore  Pacensis,  and  the  Mahomeian  histoiy  of  Novairi.    The  Moslems  are 
•lient  or  eoaelse  In  the  aecottnt  of  their  lanm^  but  M.  Cardonne  (torn.  I.  j 
a  purt  and  « * 
writer.    "■" 


I  (c  11,  IS,  13,  14.)  of  Boderic  Ximeoes.  i 

ji  chronicle  of  Udore  Pacensis,  and  the  Ma 

r  eoaelse  In  the  aecottnt  of  their  kisses,  but  M.  Cardonne  (torn.  I.jp.  19S,  13S,  131,)  has  given 
and  simple  account  of  all  that  he  could  colleet  from  Ibo  Halican,  Hidjssl,  and  an  anonymoua 

The  texts  of  the  diroole)ee  of  France,  and  Hves  of  saints,  are  Inserted  In  the  eolleetlon  of 

Bouquet  (ion.  lit),  and  Uw  Anaals  of  PagI,  who  (tom.  III.  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored  tiie 
chronology,  which  Is  anticipated  sU  yean  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  The  Dkllooary  of  Bayla 
(dffMereaM  and  Mmmmta)  has  more  merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  reeeareh. 

(SS)  Eglabart,  de  Vlu  Caroll  Magnl,  c  II.  d.  l»-ld,  edit  Schmlnk,  Utrecht.  1711.  Some  modem 
eridca  aeeuse  the  minlsmr  of  Chariemagae  of  exagnrating  the  weaknen  of  the  Merovintlaas ;  bat 
the  general  ouUlne  Is  Jus^  and  tiie  French  reader  wUl  for  ever  repeat  the  beanUftil  lines  of  Boileau*B 


Lutrl 

"     "  -     ^       .  _      -  -  -      I  Bglnhan  calls  perparvl  redllAB 

iiet*s  Collection).  Compendium, 
Salliarum,  p.  !»,)  and  that  tha 
taughlng  phikMopoer,  tha  Abb«  Galllaal  ^Dlahigues  sar  le  Oommeroe  dss  BledsO  miy  truly  aflrm,  lh«l 
il  WM  lie  JBiUBaci  of  Um  rols  tris  Chretiens  et  trfs  cbevetts. 

Hht 


(97)  JVesuMM  oa  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  which  Egfi 
villam  (see  the  wMes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for  Dom.  Bouquet's  < 
Compelgne  was  a  oalaca  of  mora  dignity  (Hadrian  Valesll  NoUtia  Oalltar 
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Aqnitain,  who,  io  the  loutbeni  provkioes  of  Gaul,  usurped  the  authoritj  aad 
even  the  title  of  king.  The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks  aasemUed 
under  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero :  be  repelled  the  first  invaaioo  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  lost  bis  army  aod  his  life  under 
the  walls  of  Thoulouse.  The  ambition  ol  his  successors  was  stimulated  bf 
vevenge ;  tbey  repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolutioo  of  coo- 
ouest.  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recommendHl  Narboniie(S8)  as 
Uie  first  Roman  cokmjr,  was  again  chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  Ike 
province  of  Septemaoia  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spamsk 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  were  poaseaaed 
by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand  ;  aod  the  aouth  of  France,  fiuai 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  ■iannrnt  and 
religion  of  Arabia. 

(A.  D.  731.1  But  theille  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  apiiit  of  Abdal- 
rahman,  or  Aoderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  caliph  nashem  to  the 
wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain.  That  veteran  and  dari^^  oom- 
mander  acjjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of 
France  or  of  Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of  a 
ibrmidahle  boat,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmountmg  all  opposition  either  of 
nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  com- 
manded the  most  important  passes  of  the  Pyrenees :  Munuza,  a  Moorish  chieJt 
had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquttain ;  and  Eudes,  from  a  motive  of 
private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the 
African  misbeliever.  But  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invealed 
b^  a  superior  force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  tm  mountains ;  and 
nis  widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  grati^  the  desres,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the  faithlul.  ^  From  the  PvreiMeea, 
Abderame  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  passage  of  tlie  Rhone  and  the  siege 
of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city :  the  tombs  of 
their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy ;  andmanv  thoosandsof 
their  dead  bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  MedilemneaD 
sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ooeaiL 
He  passed  without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  urate  their 
waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaut :  but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp 
of  the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had  iormed  a  second  army,  and  sustained  a  second 
defeat,  so  fatal  tothe  Christians,  that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God 
ak)ne  could  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen  overran  die 
provinces  of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than  lost,  in  the 
modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintogne,  and  Poitou :  his  standaids  were 
planted  on  the  ivalls,  or  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and 
nis  detachments  overspread  the  kingdom  of  Buigundy  as  far  as  the  well-known 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan9on.  The  memory  of  these  devastations,  for  Abde- 
rame did  not  spare  the  country  or  the  people,  wa?  long  preserved  by  trad  it  ion; 
and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans,  affords  the  ground- 
work of  those  fabk?s,  which  have  been  so  wildly  disEgured  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In  the  decline  ol 
society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply  a  slender  boo^  to  the  Sara- 
cens ;  their  richest  spoil  was  found  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their  miraculous  powera  in 
the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres. (29)  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been 
prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of 

.  .^  SlTLirt!*  •***.*?*£  ^  ^-  ^-JSL^*^".*^*?"*-'-  '*)«  iiiiiM*  tiiiieor!wybi«(mrt. 

1.  111.  |k  W^  ««t  OronoT.)  Narlwiiiw  WM  ft  Oeltte  town  of  Uw  Am  emlne^ 
piicti  of  the  known  world  (d'Anvilie,  Notice  de  TAnclenne  Ganle,  p.  473). 

(SB)  WWi  r^ntd  to  Uw  MnetttniTor  St.  Btortin  of  Toara,  Bodiiric  XimeiMe  aeeona  tke  Saracav 
jrf"  Um  M.  TnronVi  eivitaiem,  eoeleelftin  et  pnlftUft  vMtttkme  et  tncendio  siRiili  dintit  etcoiMimpnL 
The  eonUnoator  of  Pradefftrim  hnimiei  to  them  wo  aore  than  the  MfmiiM.  Ad  d«inain  fceftt«iM 
fimow oTSmmS?  ^'*'''"*^     ^^  Ouotaa,  Jfce.    The  TtmOk  aantilM  mm  Mora  jeeJiMM  of  lU 
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tl)«  Loire ;  (he  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens 
o  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  highlands  of  ScotJand :  the  Rhine  is  not  roone 
impassable  than  the  Nile  or  Euphratest  and  the  Arabian  fleet  mieht  have  sailed 
nvithout  a  naval  combat  into  Ine  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Peihaps  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taurht  in  the  schools  of  Oxtordt  and  her 
pulpits  mif^ht  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  the  sanctity  aAd  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  Mahomet.(30)  • 

[A.  D.  732.1  From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the  genius 
and  fortune  or  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  was 
Content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks,  but  he  deserved  to 
become  the  father  of  a  line  ofkings.  la  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty 
four  years,  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the  rebels 
of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior, 
who,  in  the  same  campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  the  public  danger,  he  was  summoned  by  the 
voice  of  his  countiy ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear 
among  the  fugitives  and  suppliants.  ^Alast"  exclaimed  the  Franks,  ''what  a 
misfortune  1  what  an  indignity!  We  have  long  heard  of  the  name  and  conquest 
of  the  Arabs :  we  were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  ESast ;  they  have 
now  conqilered  Spain,  and  invade  our  country  on  the  side  of  the  West.  Yet 
their  numbers,  and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  anps,  are  inferior  to  our 
own.*'  **  If  you  tbllow  my  advice,"  replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace, 
^you  will  not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They  are 
like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  riches, 
and  the  consciousness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and  valour  is  of  more 
avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
the  incumbrance  of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  coun- 
sels and  assure  yoi^  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  o. 
the  Arabian  writers :  and  the  situation  of  Charles  will  simest  a  more  narrow 
and  selfish  motive  of  procrastination ;  the  secret  desire  ot  bumbling  the  pride^ 
and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke  of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  delays  of  ChaHes  were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  stanaing 
army  was  unknown  under  the  first  and  second  nee :  more  than  half  of  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their  respective 
situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  care- 
less of  the  impending  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidee  and  Ger- 
mans were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the  standard  of  the  Christian 
general.  No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the 
enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well  con> 
ducted  march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  appears  to  have 
been  surprised  by  his  unexpected  presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  advanced  with  equal  ardour  to  an  encounter  which  would  change  the 
history  of  the  worid.  In  the  first  six  days  of  desultory  combat,  the  horsemen 
and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  advantage :  but  in  the  closer  onset  of 
the  seventh  day,  the  orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  troit  hands,(3l )  asserted  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of  Jihrtd  the  HcmmBr^  which 
has  been  added  to  the  name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irre- 
sistible strokes  :  the  valour  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emulatkMi : 
and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  tnie  Peers  and  Paladins  of 
French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Sarir 
cens,  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and 
despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and 


(39)  Yec  I  ilneerehr  doabc  wbedier  the  Oxford  mowiae  wonM  have  inodiiccd  a  volttma  of  oonlrovcny 
K»  etefftfit  and  IngenJoat  aa  tha  leniioai  latelv  preached  Iqr  Mr.  White,  the  Arable  profeMor,  at  Mr 
Bain|iion*t  lecture.  Hia  obiervaUom  on  ilie  chttraeter  and  rells«on  of  Manoaiet,  are  alwaya  adapted  to 
hie  argument,  and  generally  (bunded  In  truth  and  leaaon.  He  tuaialna  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloqiMtt 
advocate;  am'tvuneUmea  rtaei  tq  the  merit  of  an  hiMorian  and  plillompher. 

(31^  Oena  Auetrla  membrorum  pre-emlnentiA  valkia,  et  gene  Oemiana  corde  «■  eorpore  pneataa- 
'  ift  iciA  oeciiU  aaiiA  toieA  et  peetara  aidiM  Arahea  aztioiaruBL  (Boderic.  ToMaa, « tiv. 
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Spain*  wen  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other :  the  remains  of  thtv 
hoat  were  suddenly  dinolved,  and  each  emir  consulted  his  safelir  by  a  hasty 
and  separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day»  the  stillness  of  a  hostfle  camp  was 
suspected  by  the  Christians :  on  the  report  of  then'  spies,  they  ventured  to 
eiplore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but,  if  we  except  some  celebrated  relics^ 
a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners. 
The  ioyful  tMings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks 
of  Italy  could  amrm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  6fly»  or  three  hundred 
and  8eventy-6ve  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer 
of  Charles  ;(3S)  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Christians  were  slain  in  the 
field  of  Tours.  But  this  incredible  tyle  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  cautioa 
of  the  French  eeneral,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents  of  a  puvauit, 
and  dismissed  ois  German  allies  to  their  native  forest.  The  inactivity  oi  a  con* 
(|ueror  betrays  the  loss  of  strenf^th  and  blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is 
Inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy.  Tet  the 
victoiy  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the 
arms  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  ibey  were 
soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  valbnt  ra€e.(33) 
It  mi||[ht  have  been  expected  that  the  saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  beco 
canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  dercv,  who  are 
indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence.  But  in  the  public  distress* 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  rich^oratleast  the 
revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  reward  o»f 
the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  foigotlen,  his  sacrilege  alone  was  rememheied, 
and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare 
that  his  ancestor  was  damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectatora 
were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of  ^re  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon :  and  that 
a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
Charles  Martel,  bumirMT,  to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hen.(34^ 

[A.  D.  746—760.]  The  loss  of  an  army, or  a  province,  in  the  Westein  worid, 
was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and  jprogress  of  a 
domestic  competitor.  Except  among  the  Syrians,  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of 
Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Maho- 
met recorded  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion:  their  conversion 
had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne  waa 
cemented  with  the  most  holj  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their 
race,  the  pious  Omarf  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title :  their  personal  virtues 
were  insufficient  to  iustify  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succession ;  and  the 
eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the 
kindred  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash  or 
pusillanimous :  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage  and  dis- 
cretion, the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence  in  Syria, 
they  secretly  despatched  their  agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  tiie 
£aslern  provinces  their  hereditaiy  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mohammed,  the  son 
of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallab,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  eave 
audience  to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gin  ot  four  bun-* 
dred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.    After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  aiie- 

(3S)  ThcM  numbenai*  iiaaMl  hy  PmI  Warnerrld,  Um  dMcoa  of  AqntleU  (dfGemk  Lttwobaid,  |.Ti 
L  OSl,  edit  Grot.},  and  AnatiMlii*  tiie  Ubrarlan  of  the  Roman  churcb  (In  Vii.  Grvforii  IT.),  who  tcHs  a 

jiiraculoua  Mory  of  three  contecrfttf^  ipufij  ..-— ^      -.        .^._  .^     -.      ^ 

whom  tbejr  had  been  iliared.    It  thoiild  aeei 
Uit)  victory,  for  which  ha  la  chaiUeed  bjr  the 


Biiraculoua  Mnry  of  three  coneecrati^  epunges,  which  render^  Invulnerable  the  French  eoldiers  an 
whom  tbejr had  been ih — ''     ''  "    "'  .   . .    -.  -   . 

Uit)  victory,  for  which  t 
Invltlna  the  Baracana. 


iges,  whicn  render^  invuineraDie  the  French  eoMiers  amoaa 
m,  that  In  hh  iettera  to  the  pope,  Eadee  unirped  the  boaottror 
le  Franch  annallaia,  wbo^  with  equal  faliahood,  accuae  him  of 

(33)  'Narbnnne,  and  the  net  of  8c«Hinanla,  waa  ntawnA  by  Pr^n,  the  eon  of  Chartei  Manal,  A.  D. 
7S5  (Paci,  Crltlca,  lom.  111.  p.  300).  Thirty-aeven  yeara  aOen^'ftrd  It  waa  pitlatfd  by  a  radden  inroad  of 
Um  Arabs,  who  employed  tha  cepUTee  in  the  conatructloo  of  the  moaque  of  Cordova  (de  GukMi.  UM. 
dee  Hum,  torn.  L  p.  54). 

(34)  This  pastoral  tetter,  addresaed  to  Lewla  the  Germanic,  the  frandeon  of  Charlemafra,  and 
most  probably  cofflposed  by  the  pen  of  the  artAil  Hlncmar,  Is  dated  In  ilie  year  898,  and  sigRcd  bv  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Rhelma  and  Rouen  (Baionlus,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  741.  Fkurv,  IIIh. 
Bcdes.  torn.  i.  p.  914-519).    Yet  Baroniua  Umaalf,  and  the  Freoch  vriiks,  reject  with  contemn  ildi 
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glance  was  admintatefed  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  namerous  band  of 
Yotariesy  who  expected  onl^  a  signal  and  a  leader ;  and  the  governor  of  Cborasan 
continued  to  deplore  his  miitJess  admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the 
caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  himself  with  all  his  adherents  was  driven  from  the 
city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of  Abu  Moslem.(35)  That 
maker  of  kings,  the  author^,  as  he  is  named,  of  the  eodlof  the  Abbassides,  was  at 
length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts. 
A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could  not  repress  the  aspiring  eneigy  of 
Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  bis  own 
blood  and  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth, 
tliat  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  bis  enemies ;  and  such  was  the 
intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the  green  was 
consecrated  to  the  Fatimites :  the  Ommiades  were  distinguiabed  by  the  wfnUe, 
and  the  bi4Mdty  as  the  most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbassides. 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy  colour :  two  black 
standards,  on  pikestaves  nine  cubits  long,  were  borne  aloU  in  the  van  of  Abu 
Moslem ;  and  their  allegorical  names  of  the  night  and  the  ihadcw  obscurely 
represented  the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  line  of 
Hashem.  Prom  tbe  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  East  was  convulsed  by  the 
quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  tactions ;  the  Abbassides  were  most  fre* 
ouently  victorious ;  but  their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  mis- 
fortune of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long  slumber, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
phet ana  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and 
arrested  his  person ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  pro* 
mise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran^  His 
two  younger  brothers,  Sanah*and  Almansor,  eluded  tbe  search  of  the  tyrantt 
and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his 
eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their  persons  to  tbe  impatient  public. 
On  Friday,  in  tbe  dress  of  a  caliph,  m  the  colours  of  the  sect,  Satfah  proceeded 
with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosque:  ascending  the  pulpit,  he 
prayed  and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and  alter  his 
departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  fiut  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  rx>t  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  that  this  important 
controversy  was  determined.  Every  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  white  faction :  the  authority  of  established  government ;  an  army  of  a  hur*- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against  a  sixth  part  of  that  number ;  and  tbe 
presence  and  merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house 
of  Omnliyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved,  by  his 
Georgian  warfare,  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia  ;(36)  and 
he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  greatest  princes,  bad  rx>t,  says  ADuIfeda, 
the  eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family;  a  decree 
against  which  all  human  prudence  and  fortitude  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
<^ers  of  Mervan  were  mistaken  or  disobeyed  :  the  return  of  his  horse,  from 
which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary  occasion,  impressed  a  belief  of  his 
death :  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by 
Abdallab,  tbe  uncle  of  bis  competitor.  After  an  irretrievable  oefeat,  the  calipo 
escaped  to  Mosul ;  but  tbe  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the 
nmpart ;  be  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palace 
of  Haran*  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abamtooed  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and, 

OS)  TheitaedandthenddlflwbkhlMdcanMmyorhtowlTeLwerelMtaiitiyknMorteni^ 
Uwy  •hovld  be  aOerward  moanied  by  a  mala.    Twelve  bandred  nulei  or  eaaBele  were  required  (br  bSa 
kliebea  furniture:  and  the  dally  coiMumption  amoanted  to  three  thoqeand  eakaa,  a  handnd  iheeft 
beeidee  oxen,  pouHnr,  JtcCAbulpbaraglue,  HlM.  I>ynaat.|k  140.) 

(36;  Jl  Memar.    He  had  been  guvernor  of  Meaopotamla,  and  die  Arable  proverb  praleee  the  roonM 

ar  that  wariike  breed  of  aaMe  who  never  fly  fhm  an  enemy.    Tbe  aamaoie  of  Mervan  nay  JveUty  ifia 

I  of  Homer  (Hlad,  v.  957«  kc),  and  ^h  wUl  ellenee  tba  modana,  who  eooMer  Um  Mi  ti  a 


eed  of  aaMe  who  never  fly  finom  an  enemy.  Tbe  i 
ner  (Hlad,  v.  957«  kc),  and  both  wUl  ellenee  tba  i 
amMan  rd*Herbeloi.  BlbUoT  Oiiett.  p  S9H) 
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without  hftltiar  in  Palertine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  canp  at 
hanks  of  the  Nile.(37)  His  speed  was  uiged  by  the  incessant  dii^ence  ef 
Abdallab,  who*  in  everr  step  of  the  purautty  acquired  strength  and  repwUlMHi. 
the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  vanquished  in  Egypt :  and  the 
lance,  which  terminated  the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  leas  weicooie 
perhaps  to  the  unlbrtunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  inqui- 
sition of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race : 
their  bones  were  scatleiedt  their  memory  was  accursed,  and  the  suirtyrdom  of 
Hosein  was  abundantly  revenged  on  the  |>osierity  of  his  tyrsnts.  FourKxireof 
the  Ommiadest  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes,  wcse 
invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitalitv  were  viobted  fay  a 
promiscuous  massacre :  the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies  :  and  the 
festivity  of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans.  By 
the  event  of  the  civil  war  the  djjrnasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  establishea ; 
but  the  Christians  only  could  triumpb  in  the  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.(38) 

[A.  D.  755.]  Tet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of  war 
might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  generation^  if  the  corne- 
nuences  of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  uoity  of 
tne  empire  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  roval  youth 
of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  bunted 
the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas.  His  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain  revived  the  ze^l  of  Ifaa 
white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides  bad  been  first  windicMted 
by  the  Persians  :  the  West  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms  ;  and  the  servants  of 
the  abdicated  family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of  their 
lands  and  the  offices  of  j^ovemment.  Strongly  prompted  by  gratitude,  indig- 
nation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the  grandson  of  the  caliph  Hasoem  to  ascend  tEe 
throne  of  bis  ancestors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of  raabnesa 
and  prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted 
his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  ;  and,  after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdal> 
rabman  established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  tbeOramiades 
of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pyrei}ees.(39)  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and  army :  the  head  of  Ali,  in  salt  and 
camphire,  was  suspended  by  a  dariru:  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Mecca: 
and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety,' that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and 
lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversaiy.  Their  mutual  designs  or  dedaiatiooB 
of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  effect ;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to 
the  conquest  of  £urope,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchyi 
engaged  in  perpetual  hostilitjr  with  the  East,  and  inclined  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  aikd  France.  The  example 
of  the  Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the 
fidrisaites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful  Fatimites  of  Atrica  and  EgjpL 

(87}  Foar  wyani  piMM,  all  ia  SgjFpt,  bora  the  msm  of  Bmir,  or  Butlrla,  to  itoooo  Ib  Oraek  fUdtk 
Thi  ftnt,  wbora  Menrui  wm  ilain,  wm  to  Uie  wcM  of  the  Nile,  In  tho  province  of  Pftun,  or  Anfnoes 
tfwMOOod  la  Uie  Deltt^  In  die  Sebennytlc  nomo;  Uie  third, new  the  pyramids;  die  fourdi, which  wm 


neieeooa  la  uw  Ilelu^  in  tne  Beoennydc  nome;  die  third,  near  die  pyramids;  die  iburdi,  which  « 
doMroyad  to  IModadan  (aae  abova,  voIubm  L)  In  die  Thahaia.  I  ahaU  bare  danaerihe  a  aoca  of  t 
loamed  aa4l  ortbodas  Mkbaalts :  Vldantar  in  plurlbos  iBmd  Miperioris  urMteit  Buaid  CopiAqiie  an 
aamprisee  CbrisdanI,  nbartatemi|M  da  religkme  aendandl  dftAmdlsse,  aed  raccubulaK  quo  in  Beilo  Coal 
ct  Butlrts  dinlU^  eC  elrea  Sanaa  magna  nragei  adiia.  Ballum  narrant  sad  cauian  beW  Igaorant  acrip- 
tofaa  Byaaadnl.  allMipl  CopCum  at  Buairim  noo  rebellaiae  dicturi,  icd  cauanm  Chiisdanoram  aoNeatal 
(Not  911,  n.  100).  For  tba  SMRnmhy  of  tba  four  Buiire«  see  Abulfeda  (Dcaeript  EkrP>-  P*  9,  f«n. 
Iflchaalla,  Godinga,  ITTS,  4t0w;,  Mlebaelta  (Noc  18S-1S7,  p.  5&--<0),  and  d'AnvHla  (ll«aoi^a  aw 
rEcTpte,  p.  8S.  147.  9051. 

^  Baa  Abulfbda  (AnaaL  Moaleni.  p.  ias~l45).  EtttTebliis  (Annal.  taai.  11.  >  399.  ran.  Poeaak). 
Ktaacin  (Htat  BaraccaHp.  109-191),  Abulpharaftlua  (HIsL  Dynast,  p  134-140),  RoMc  of  Taiada 
(BkL  Arabiun,  c  18,  p.  S3),  Thaoniianaa  (Chroongraph.  p.  390, 357,  who  speaks  of  tHe  Ahhaaaldea  nndar 
0M  oamea  of  XitpeuraMnt  and  Mwyo^psO.  •"<!  the  BiblloOiaqua  of  d'Harbalot,  in  the  ardcica  9i 
OmmUin,  MkmBsid$$^  MmrvMm^  MraAtai, Safak  Jthvu.  Moslem. 

rSO)  Por  dM  ramludon  of  Spin,  eoaault  tfoderfc  of  Toledo  (c.  zrlH.  p.  34,  &c),  die  Bibilolbeca  Ar»- 
Woo-HlapMia  (took  IL  f.  30  ]fl8)|  aad  Gardomia.  (Ulsu  de  rAfriqua  at  de  rEspagna.  toik.  L  p^  aaS-iS? 
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In  the  tenth  century,  the  chafa*  of  Mafaoinet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphx  or 
comnuKiders  of  die  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and  Cordova, 
excoiuinunicaied  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  that  a 
sectary  is  mote  odious  and  criminal  than  an  unbeliev«r.(40) 

{A.  D.  760— 960.]  Mecca  was  the  jpatriniony  of  the  Itne  of  Ha9hem,yet  the 
Aobassides  wete  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birthplace  or  the  city  ol 
the  prophet.  Damascus  was  disgraced  by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the 
blood,  of  the  Ommiades  ;  and  after  some  hesitation.  Almansor,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Saffah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdaa,(4l)  the  Imperial  seat  of 
'  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years. (4S)  The  chosen  spot  is  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tifpris  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain : 
the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint 
might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women 
of  Bagdad  and  the  acljacent  villages,  in  this  city  of  p€actj{42)  amidst  the 
riches  of  the  £ast,  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality 
of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  After  his  wars  and  tHiildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold  and 
silver  about  thirty  millions  steriing  ;(44)  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a 
few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and 
charitable  motive  may  saiwtiff  the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras, 
which  he  distributed  aloqg  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but  his 
train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of 
Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  li<|uors  of  the  royal  banquet.(45^  The 
courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of  his  grandson  Almainon,  who  gave 
away  Ibur^fifthsof  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  gold  dinars,  t)efore  he  drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials 
of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  laigest  size  where  showered  on 
the  head  of  the  bride,(46)  and  a  lotterjr  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the 
capricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories  of  tlie  court  were  brightened  rather 
than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  :  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might 
admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  ^  The  caliph's  whole 
anny,"  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  **  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms, 
which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  arrd  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state 
officers,  the  lavourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts 

(40)  I  shall  ooi  «op  to  reAite  Uw  Uraofe  enon  and  nuwlw  of  Blr  WIUaM  Tonpla  (bto  works,  vol.  lit. 
p.  371—374,  octavo  edition)  and  Voltaire  (Uialolre  Generale,  c  uvlil.  torn.  U.  p.  134.  ISSs  editkm  d« 
Lauiiaiiiie,)  tioncemlag  tbe  division  of  tlie  Saracen  emplnu  Tbo  inisialces  of  Voltaire  proceeded  frooi  the 
waul  of  knowledfe  or  Pifleclkia ;  but  Sir  William  was  decaived  by  a  Spaalab  imposUM-,  wbo  has  framed 
an  aptjcryphal  history  of  the  eonquest  of  Spain  by  Mm  Arabs. 

(4!)  The  geofrapber  d*Anvllle  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tkre,  p.  131—123,}  and  the  orientalist  d'HerbeloC 
(BibliothAqin,  p.  1S7, 188,>  may  sufflee  for  the  knowle£e  of  Bagdad.  Our  travellera  Pietro  della  Valla 
(torn.  i.  p^  688—606),  Tavemler  (ttNn.  L  p.  810—338),  Ttaoveiiot  (part  U.  p.  800-313),  Otter  (lom.  I.  p. 
168—108),  and  Nlebuhr  (Voyage  en  Arable,  ton.  li.  n.  330-871,)  have  seen  only  lis  deeay ;' and  the 
Nubian  nngrapber  (p.  304),  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Iilnerarium,  p.  113-133,  4 
Const.  I'Boiperaar,  apod  Sfaiavir,  1633),  wn  tfea  only  wrtien  of  my  acqualntanoe,  who  have  known  Baf* 
dad  under  tlie  raign  of  the  AbhaasideB. 

(43)  The  IbandackMS  of  Bagdad  wera  laid  A.  H.  145,  A.  D.  703.  Bfosraaem,  the  last  of  Uie  Abbasaides, 
was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  A.  II.  650,  A.  D.  1358,  the  30th  of  February. 

(43)  MitdlnatalSaiafliitDaral  Salea.  urba  pads,  or  aa  Is  more  neatly  eompoanded  by  the  Bvxantine 
writers,  KipfUMaXcr  (Irenonollai.  Then  is  none  dispute  eoneeraing  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  tha 
first  syllable  la  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  In  the  Persian  tongue ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  henuil, 
whose  cell  had  been  the  only  habitatkra  onihe  spoc 

(44)  Relkiult  in  ararto  sesDenties  mlllles  mllle  8taierea,ec  quarter  ecvleiesmnnes  mine  aureosaureoa. 
Elmaein,  HlsL  Saraoen.  p.  13B.  I  have  reckoned  the  goM  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  Bat  I  will  nav«r  answer  fbr  the  numben  of  Erpenlos ;  and  the  Latlna  ara 
scarcely  above  the  savagaa  in  tha  language  of  arithmetic-, 

(45)  D'Herh^  p.  m  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  Nivem  Maeeam  apportavlt,  rem  iU  ant  nnnqaam  nut 
rariwime  vtmm* 

.     i40)  Abulfeda,  pi  164. 180,  desBribaa  the  splcndoiir  and  libaralfty  of  Ahnamoa.    Milton  baa  aUuded  t» 
this  oriental  canon : 

.  .Or  where  the  lorfeoas  East,  with  rtehest  hand, 
Bhowemon  bar  klogs  Barbaric  pearls  and  mkL 
I  hava  used  tha  modem  wordlsttery,  to  axpram  the  MUmUa  of  the  Roman  eraperaca,  which  fntltled  Is 
nma  pilaa  the  panoai  who  caught  tDem,  la  they  weca  thrown  among  the  crown 
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ftkleriQr  with  gold  and  ferns.  Near  them  were  aeven  thouaand  cimiicbB»  km 
tDouaana  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or  dooiteepen 
were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Baifes  and  boat&  with  the  moBi  sopeib 
decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Ticris.  Nor  was  the  pabce  ii»elf 
less  splendid,  in  which  were  hun^  up  tbirty-ei^t  thousand  pieces  of  tapesirr, 
twelve  thousand  6ve  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  erobiuidered  with  gold.  The 
carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought 
out,  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.(47)  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxuiy,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading  into  ei^teen  larpe 
branches,  on  which,  and  on  the  smaller  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birda  made  of 
the  fame  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the 
machiiieiy  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  naiuril 
harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magni6cence.  the  Greek  arobaaaador  was  led 
by  the  vizir  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  tbrone.*\48)  In  the  Weat,  the  Orom>- 
ades  o(  Spain  supported,  With  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander  of  the 
faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cordova,  m  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the 
third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrabmans  constnicled  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens 
of  Zebra.  T  went  j-five  years,  a  nd  above  three  millions  steri  ing,  w  ere  employed 
by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most 
SKilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age  ;  and  the  butldipga  were  austained 
or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  oi  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and 
Italian,  marSle.  The  hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gpid  and  pearls, 
and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly 
figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of 
these  basins  and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished  not 
with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  Tlie  seraglk)  of  Abdalrabman,  his 
wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuclis,  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
persons ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
whose  belts  and  scimitars  were  studded  with  gold.(49) 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and 
subordination ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are 
instantly  gratified.  Our  imagination  is  dauled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and 
whatever  may  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  us  who 
would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrab- 
man, whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to 
transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased 
caliph.  **  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace  ;  beloved 
by  my  subjects,  dreaded  bv  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honours,  power  and  pfeasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly 
blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have 
diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  whkJi  have  (alien 
to  my  lot ;  tbey  amount  to  Fourteen  : — O  man !  place  not  thy  confidence  in 
this  present  world.'*(50)  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private 
happiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian 

(<7)  Wben  BeU  of  Antenaoaf  (Trmvela,  vol.  i.  p.  98,)  aoeompmled  Uie  ■— Im  t^Hmanior  lo  iht 
Mdleiiee  of  Um  uofortuiiaM  Slwli  UuMelo  of  Pania,  tw*  lkM»  wars  intiwlacfld,  to  daaoie  Um  ptmaroC 
tha  kini  over  Um  flareatt  aaloiala. 

(48)  Abulfada.  p.  SS7,  d*HerbeloC,  p.  SM.  Thto  embaMV  wai  laealvad  at  Bafdad  A.  H.  SOS,  A.  D.  tn 
la  UiepaaMga  of  AbulMa,  I  have  uaed,  wlUi  HMne  varlatlooi,  the  Englleli  inuielaikMi  ofUia  leaned  aad 
aflBlaUe  Mr.  Harfia  of  flaliebury  (PbiMoiical  Inqulrtae.  p.  383, 364). 

.  (48)  Cardonoe,  Hirtolra  da  rAfrloua  «  de  rEepaana,  torn.  t.  p.  310-338.  A  juat  Idea  of  tha  taeia  and 
aiaMiaetare  of  Uie  Arabiane  of  Spain,  may  be  cooeelved  from  Ibe  deecripUoa  and  platee  oftba  AUnabra 
of  Granada  (8winbiinie*B  Traveh,  p.  17I--188). ' 

(90)  Cardonne,  torn.  L  p.  388, 330.  This  conteMloa,  the  eooiplaiiitB  of  SoIobmni  of  the  vanity  of  thii 
world  (read  Prior*!  varboee  but  eloqaani  poeoi),  and  Uie  happy  ten  daye  of  the  emperor  Beghed  (Sanbler, 
Na  SIM,  803),  will  be  ifiumpbantly  quoted  by  lite  detraetora  of  biunan  life.  Their  ezpectailone  aie  coak- 
monly  imnmderaia.  Uwir  eeUoiaiai  aie,peldoui  ImparUal.  If  I  oiay  apeali  of  rnyeelf  (the  only  penoe  cf 
whom  I  can  epeak  with  certainty),  my  happy  boun  have  Ikr  exoeedod|  and  Ihr  exeaed,  Uw  eeaatj 
snmbert  of  the  caliph  of  Spala :  aod  I  ehall  Qocfcrupla  10  add,  Uiat  many  of  Umu  aia  tea  10  Uw  plaa4i« 
labnaroftbapcaiaotcompQelUoii. 
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cfoipire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplying  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutary 
vrork.  The  Abbaasides  were  iropoverishea  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants 
and  their  contempt  of  economy.  Instead  of  pursuin|^  the  great  object  of  ambi- 
tion, their  leisure*  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind,  were  diverted  bj 
pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of  valour  were  embezzled  by  women  and: 
eunuchs,  and  the  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  toe  palace.  A 
••imilar  temper  was  diffused  aroo^g  the  subjects  of  the  caliph.  Their  sterr 
enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity :  they  sought  riches  in  the 
occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness 
in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the 
Saracens;  and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repeat  ion  of  donative,  were  insufficient 
to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  voiuntaiy  champions  who  had  crowded  to  the 
standard  of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  oaradise. 

[A.  D.  754.  813,  &c.]  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,tne  studies  of  the 
Moslems  were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran^  and  the  eloquence 
and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people  continually  exposed  to  the 
dangerj  of  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing  powers  of  medicine^  or  rather  of 
suiigery :  but  the  starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint,  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  themof  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice. (lil) 
After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening^ 
from  this  mental  lethaigy,  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  ot 
profane  science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the  caliph  Almansor, 
who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Alma- 
mon,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  desiens  of  his  grandfather, 
and  invited  the  muses  trom  their  ancient  seats.  His  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople, his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of 
Grecian  science :  at  his  command,  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skilful 
interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language :  his  subjects  were  exhorted  assiduously 
to  peruse  these  instructive  writings ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted 
with  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  deputations  of  the  learned. 
^  He  was  not  ignorant,'*  says  Abulpharagius,  "  that  they  are  the  elect  of  God, 
his  best  and  roost  usetui  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  their  ratbnal  faculties.  The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  Turks 
may  ^loiy  in  the  industiy  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal 
appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hopeless  emulation, 
the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a  beehive  :(5^)  these  fortitudinous 
heroes  are  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers  ;  and  in  their 
amorous  enioyroents,  ihey  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and 
most  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  lunriinaries 
and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.'*(63)  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated 
of «   .    . 


by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas :  their  rivals,  the  Fatimites  ot 
Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well 
as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same  it^al  prerogative  was  claimed  by 
their  indepecdent  emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the 

(51)  Tba  Gullscan  (p.  938,)  relaMf  Uie  eonvemtfon  at  Mahomet  and  a  pbyrieian  (EpiMnl.  Ranaudr. 
in  Fabrlciuis  Bibllot.  Grsc  torn.  i.  p.  814).    The  prophet  himwir  wai  skilled  In  the  art  of  medkine :  and 
Ga^nler  (Vie  da  Mahomet,  lorn.  111.  p.  384—405,}  haagivea  an  extract  of  Uie  apbortamt  which  are  extant 
under  hia  name. 

(5S)  Sw  Uielr  curioue  architecture  in  Reaomnr.  (Hlrt.  dee  Inaeotee,  torn.  v.  Memoire  vlll)  Theaa 
hexagons  are  eloaed  by  a  pyramid ;  ttie  angles  of  the  three  aldee  of  a  atanilar  pyramid,  sucb  as  would 
accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quanUty  possible  of  materials,  wars  determined  bya  mathe- 
matician at  109  degrees  90  minutes  fbr  the  lamer.  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The  actual 
measure  is  109  degrees  98  minutes,  70  degrees  39  minutes.  Tet  thb  peHbct  harmony  ralese  the  work  at 
the  expeiiSK  of  the  artist:  the  bees  are  not  masters  of  tranaeendentjoametry. 

(53)  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.H.  409,  A.  D.  1008,  haa  fiimiahed  Abnlpharagiua 
(Dynast,  p.  160^)  with  thia  curious  passage,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Pocock's  Specimen  HIstoriB  Ar«r 
bum.  A  number  of  literary  aneodoiee  of  philosophers,  physicians,  «cc  who  have  OrairiBliad  oudM  ttrik 
caliiph,  fonn  Uie  principal  nwrii  of  toe  DynaaUes  of /^  ' *  " 
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lAste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Bochara  to  Fez  and 
Cordova.  The  vizir  of  a  sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two  hundred  tboomid 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  collefi;e  at  Bagdad,  which  be  endow^i 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dioark  The  fruits  of  instructioB 
were  conimunicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to  sii  thousand  discipfes  of 
eveiy  degree,  from  the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  suficient 
allowance  was  provided  for  the  indigent  scholars ;  and  the  merit  or  industir  of 
the  professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In  eveiy  city  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and  collected  by  the  cariosity  of  the 
studious  and  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused  the  inyitatioii  of 
the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would  hare  required 
four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  boimd, 
which  were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Tet 
thb  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Omaiiades  of 
Spain  had  formed  a.  libranr  of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty^four  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova^  with 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  bad  given  birth  to  more 
than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opeoed  in 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of  Arabian  teaming  cooiimied 
alKNit  five  hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European  annals;  but  since  the 
sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West,  it  stKMild  seem  that  the  orieotaJ  studies 
have  languished  and  declined.(54) 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  £urope,  the  fw  greater  part 
of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed  only  of  local  vtlue  or  imaginary 
merit.(55)  The  shelves  were  crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  styfe 
was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their  countrymen ;  with  general  and 
partial  histories,  which  each  revolving  generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest 
of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  and  commentaries  of  jurispnidence,  which 
denved  their  authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet ;  with  the  Interpreters  of 
the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition;  and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe, 
polemics^  mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first  or  the  last  of  wrilen, 
accordiiip  to  the  different  estimate  of  skeptics  or  believers*  The  works  of 
speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy, 
matbematicj,  astronomy,  and  physic  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some '  treatises,  now  lost  in  the 
ordinal,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions  of  the  Ela8t,(66)  which  pouessed 
ana  studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato^  of  Euclid  and  ApoDonius,  of 
Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen. (67)  Among  the  ideal  systems,  which  have 
varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stagyrile.  alike  intelligible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  every  aee. 
Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  doaely  bienited 
with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece.    After  the  fall  of  that  re^gioo,  the 

(54)  TiMM  Ifterary  anecdotet  an  boiroweS  ftona  Uie  BtUlotlMca  AraMoo-Rlipim  (tom.  IL  p.  93. 71 
9D1, 90S),  Lm  AfricwiiM  (de  Arab  Medkla  et  PhiloMiplila,  ia  Fabric.  BiMkM.  Giwl  ton.  xlU.  p.  8S»~aHk 
particularl/  p.  S74),  aiid  Renaudot  (HiaL  Pairiarch.  Alex.  p.  374, 875. 536, 937),  beaidea  Uic  cliroopta«icaI 
nmariia  of  Abulpharaglua. 

(55)  The  Arabic  catatague  of  the  Eacurial  will  give  a  Juat  Idea  of  Uie  proportioii  of  Uw  claaaeai    !■  the 


library  of  Cairo,  Uw  M88.  of  aatroaooiy  and  medieliie  amouaied  to  SAtt,  whli  two  ftir  ghiboa,  tte  oaa 
>f  braai,  Uie  other  of  allver  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Ulap.  torn.  I.  o.  417). 
(5S)  Aa.  for  Inataoea,  the  flfth,  tijah,  and  levenUi  books  (Um  elf  hth  to  still  wanUng )  of  tfie  Oonic  Ste 


ttona  of  Apollonlus  Perfvua,  which  were  prioied  from  Uie  Florence  M8. 1661  (Fabrk.  BiblkiL  Gn 

tDon.  11.  p.  «0).    Yet  die  flOh  book  had  been  previoualy  reaiored  by  the  BiathcnMlical  divinaiioft  ti 


Tlviani.   (8ee  hto  ekiM  In  Fonienelle,  torn.  v.  p.  50,  Jte.) 

(57)  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  wnAana  Is  frei»ly  discussed  by  Renaw  

p.  81S-BIG),  and  piously  defended  by  Gaairi  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  ti>ro.  t  p.  83&-M0).    Mom  of  a» 


veiaionB  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  RIppneraica,  Oalen,  Jbc  are  ascribed  tn  Huiiian,  a  physician  of  the  NcetMiaa 
aect,  who  flouriahed  at  Bagdad  in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  A.  D.  870.  He  was  at  Ibe  bead  of  a 
iChoQi  or  manufheture  of  traqslaciona,  and  the  works  of  his  sona  and  disciples  were  publisf^bed  under  his 
name,  flee  Abnlpharagios  (Dynast,  p.  eSw  115. 171—174,  and  apud  Asseman.  BiUioi.  OrlenL  tuai.  ii.  p, 
430),  d  RerbetoKBIbUoL  Orientate,  p.  4M),  Asaeman.(BiMloc  Crier L  lom.  UL  p.  104,)  and  Casiri.  (BilukA 
.    .   -.  —  -  .«1. «»-«».  aoa.  304,  IW.) 


Aiab.  Hlapana,  torn.  L  p.  »B,  ix.  961. »»-«».  301. 304,  IM.) 
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Ferfpatetics»  emeTg;\vg  from  their  obscurity^  prevailed  In  the  controTersies  ol 
the  oriental  sects  ana  their  founder  was  long^aAerward  restored  br  the  Maho 
inetans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  scbool8.(56)  The  phjrsics,  both  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Lycseuoit  as  they  are  builtt  not  on  observation,  but  on  aigument,  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or 
finite,  spirit,  have  too  often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition.  But 
the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of  dialectics ;  the  ten 
predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and  methodise  our  ideas,^59^  and  bis  syllogism 
u  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools 
of  the  SaracenSy  but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  than  for 
the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprbing  that  new  generations  of  masters 
and  disci|>Ies  should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  l9gical  argument.  The 
mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of 
Skges,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the  ancient 
ffeometiy,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the 
Italians  of  the  fiAeenth  centuiy ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name, 
the  science  of  algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  nxklest 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves. (60)  They  cultivated  with  more  success 
the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  wnich  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain 
bis  diminutive  planet  and  momentary  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of 
observation  were  supplied  by  the  Caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans still  affcNtied  toe  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In 
the  plains  of  Sioaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematician? 
accurately  measured  a  de^e  of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined 
at  twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  elobe.(6 1 )  From 
the  rei^n  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grandchildren  of  Tamerlane,  the 
Stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed ;  and  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand,(62)  correct  some  minute  errors, 
without  daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a 
itep  toward  the  discoveiy  of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts,  the 
truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only  bv  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the 
astronomer  would  have  been  disregarded,  had  ne  not  debased  his  wisdom  or 
honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology. (63^  But  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, toe  Arabians  have  been  deservedly  applaucled.  The  names  of  Mesua  and 
Geber,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters ;  in  the 
citjr  of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed  to  exercise 
their  lucrative  profession  :(64^  in  Spam,  tlie  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was 
intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Saracens,(65^  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their 
legitimate  oflbpring,  revived  in  Italy  ana  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing 
arL(66)    The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  influenced  by  pei- 


:»)  See  Moilielm,  iMtitnC  HtaL  Eoelee.  pu  181. 214. 830,  SS7. 315.  SSS.  396. 4 


'JS»S  Tbe  rooat  elflgaotoooimeaunr  on  Uia  Catetoriea  or  PredicainenU  of  Aristotle,  mav  be  foond  to 
the  Pniloenphical  Arrangemeiitfl  of  Mr.  Jamiis  Harrb  (London,  I77S,  oetavo),  who  laboured  to  revive  tin 


•tudles  of  Grecian  liietatare  and  phlkMophy. 

— ~         .P.8I.9&    B 

^mlaerit  ae  lector,  oceanum  hoe  In  gener*  (   .        ,  

piophantua  of  Alexandria  la  unknown,  but  hia  aix  booka  are  ailtl  extant,  and  have  been  illiiatrated  by  tiw 
Greek  Ptanudea  and  the  Frenchman  Maslrlae  (Fabric  BlMtot.  6r»c  loo.  iv.  f  >-15). 


(60)  Abalpharagiua,  DjmaaL  p.' 81. 9Zl  '  BiMloL  Arab.  HIat.  lorn.  L  p^  370, 371.    In  quern  (aavs  the 
primate  of  the  Jaonbltea)  al  immlaerit  ae  lector,  oceanum  hoc  In  genera  (.migtkrm)  inwnlei.    The  lioM  of 


lecan.  and  tlie  beat  Maioriana.  Thta  degree  moat  accurately  eonlaina  900,000  royal  or  Haabemite  cubiia,* 
which  Arabia  had  derived  fhim  the  aacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Paleailne  and  Egypt.  This 
ancient  cubit  la  repeated  400  timea  In  each  baala  of  the  neat  pwramid,  and  aeema  to  mdtcaxe  t3M 
primiilve  and  univenol  meaaurea  of  tbe  Eaal.  Bee  the  iMiotogM  of  the  laborloua  M.  Pauctoo,  ]k 
101-195. 

(63)  See  the  Aatronomkal  Tablea  of  Ulugh  Bcgh,  with  the  pnltee  of  Dr.  Byde,ia  the  fliat  volome^r 
tiM  Byntaama  Dlawrtationnm,  Oxon.  1707. 

(63)  The  truth  of  aatroloffv  waa  altowed  by  Albnmasar,  and  tiie  beat  of  the  Arablaa  a^raoomera,  who 
drew  their  roott  certain  predicUona,  not  fhm  Venua  and  llOTcnry,bat  from  Jupltar  and  the  aun  (Abul- 
pbarag.  DynaaL  p.  161—163).  For  the  atate  and  acienoe  of  Uia  Peralao  aatfoooaaara,  aee  Chardin  <Vo^ 
agee  en  Pifree,  torn.  111.  p.  169— 903). 

(64)  BiblioL  Arabfoo-Hiq^a,  torn.  i.  p.  438.  The  original  ralatea  a  pleaaani  Ude^  of  an  Ignorant  but 
harmlen  practitioner. 

6S;  Ibtheyear99&Sandiotiie(ht,klagofLeon,waacaradbfthaplqralcJhnforCoi«>va(llar^ 
L  viii.  c.  7,  torn.  i.  p.  318). 
(00)  TtaaaaliOQiorSatamoiaadtiMlntrodBetloaof  tbeAiaMaaaelanMlBlolMr,an 
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sonal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fanciful  esfimafe  of  tbev 

Seneral  knowledge  of  anatom7,(67)  botany ,(68)  and  cbeinis(i7,(69)  the  Ihrpelbk] 
asis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  tor  the  dead  con- 
fined both  the  Greeks  ana  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and  quadiu- 
peds ;  the  niore  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen*  aad 
the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscooe  aod  the 
injections  of  modem  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  nisooveries 
ot  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two  tbooaaod 
plants.  Some  traditionaiy  knowledee  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and 
monasteries  of  Eeypt ;  much  useful  experience  had  been  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  arts  ana  manufactures ;  but  the  $eience  of  chemistnr  owea  hs  oi%iB 
and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  ont  invented  md 
named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillatkm,  analyzed  the  sabstanoes  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alkalies  and 
acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  medicines. 
But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian  chemistiy  was  the  traunDufatioD  of 
metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health  :  the  reason  and  the  ibrtunes  of 
thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles  of  alchymy,  and  the  consunHnatioo 
of  the  g[reat  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mysteiy,  faWe,  and 
superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  benefits  of  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  Greece  and  Rome,  the  knowled^  of  antiauity,  the  purity  of 
taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  Confident  m  the  ricoes  of  their  native 
tongue,  the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  fore^  tdmn.  The  Greek 
interpreters  were  chosen  amon^  their  Christian  subjects;  they  formed  tbeir 
translations,  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more  frequently  peiiaipoQ  a  Syriac 
version :  and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no  example 
of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  tauebt  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  Saracens.(70)  The  mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abKor- 
rcnce  of  those  stem  fanatics :  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  ana  Rome :  the  heroes  ol 
Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buned  in  oblivion :  and  the  history  of  the  world  t^fore 
Mahomet,  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
the  Persian  kines.  Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have 
fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  forward  to  con 
demn  the  literature  and  judgment  of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignoranL 
Tet  I  hum  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I  Mtevetbat  the  orientals 
have  much  to  learn :  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportioos  ol 
art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectuaibeauty,  the  just  delineation  ol  character 
and  passion,  the  rlietoric  of  narrative  and  ar]e:umenl,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic 
and  dramatic  boetry.(7]0  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  am- 
plexion.    The  philosophers  of  J 


biguous  complexion.    The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rcme  emojred  Iha 
blessiogs,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    Tbeir  moral 

iMralnf  and  jmlgmeiit  by  Mimtori  (Amiqultat  lulte  MedliiBvl,  torn.  UL  p.  Sat-MO!.}  and  Ciwnnmw 
<blodB  CWIlf  dl  Nftpnii,  torn.  11.  p.  119—197). 

(87)  See  a  mod  view  of  die  wfomm  of  wmitiamy  In  Wooon  (Refleetloai  on  andem  and  modern  Lean* 
faif .  p.  906— SM).    Hit  reputauoo  hiis  beea  unworUilly  depreeioied  by  Uie  wita  la  die  couimveny  oT  Boyle 
.aiidBenttey. 


Tet  be  qaoiee  Ibe  nodeet  eonfiBarion  of  Uie  tbaioas  'G«b*T,  of 'ihe  litb  centu^  (d'Hrtbelol,  p.  387),  ibai  be 
liad  drawn  moit  of  ble  lelenoe.  perhnpe  the  tranemutatkni  of  mecale,  from  the  aneieet  eafoa.  Wbatncr 
BiglM  beiheoiiflnor  wtMH  of  ibeir  knowlcdpe,  the  am  of  ebymlatry  and  alebynj  appear  to  have  beea 
known  In  Egypt  at  b»aet  three  hundred  yeare  before  Mahomet  (Wotloo*e  Befleciioaa,pu  ]91~X3SL  Paaw, 
Beeherchee  ear  lee  Egynllene  et  lee  Cblnole,  tnm.  L  p.  37»~499).* 

f70)  Abnlpharagloe  (DvnaeL  p.  86. 148,)  aiemlone  a  Sfrime  verrinn  of  Hniiier*e  two  pocnne,  by  Tbeo- 
phlbM,  a  Chrleiian  Manmiie  of  nMNint  Llbeniie,  who  prowewd  aeuonomy  al  Roha  or  Edeena  towards  tbe 
end  of  the  tilitb  century.  HU  work  would  be  a  literary  curioelty.  I  have  read  eoaiewhere,  but  I  do  net 
believe,  that  Plotarob'a  Livee  were  traaelated  Into  Turkish  for  tbe  nee  of  Mubomet  the  aeeond. 

(71)  I  have  pemeed,  wlUi  much  pleaeure,8ir  William  Jonee*c  Latin  Commentary  on  Asiaiic  poeCiy. 
(Londmi,  1774,  oeiavo),  wbkh  wae  oompoeed  In  tbe  youth  of  that  wondwrful  ttogiilet.  At  proeent,  hi  tbe 

•bale  of  Ibe  fervent,  aad  avea  partial  pralee  wbkb 


■Mlurlnr  ef  bia  taem  and  Judgment,  he  would  periiape 
ha  hae  benawadoB  tha  otlaatato 
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and  political  writings  might  hsi?^  gradually  unlocked  the  feUera  of  Eastern 
despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inauiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the 
Arabian  sa^s  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  an 
impostor. (72^  The  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction 
even  of  the  abstract  sciences ;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  toe  law  condemned 
the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon.(73^  To  the  thirst  of  martyr- 
dom, the  vision  of  paradise,  ancf  the  belief  ot'  preaestination,  we  must  ascribe 
the  invincible  enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people  And  the  sword  of  the 
Saracens  became  less  formidable^  when  their  youth  were  drawn  away  from  tlie 
camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read  and  t) 
reflect.  Yet  the  Polish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  were  jealous  of  their  studies,  and 
*«Iuctantly  imparted  the  sacred  6re  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  East.(74) 

[A.  D.  781 — 805.]  In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Omroiades  and  Abbassides, 
the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avengir^  their  wrongs  and  eniaiKing 
their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  calipn 
of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized  in  his  turn  the  favourable  opportunity,  while  a 
woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne. 
An  army  of  mnetyi-flve  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Thracian  Dosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,(75)  or  Aaron,  the 
second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  Chnrsopolis  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  their  sovereign  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious  peace :  and  the 
exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  imposed  on  the'  Roman  empire.  The 
'  Saracens  had  too  rasiily  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile  land: 
their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful  mar- 
kets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisper,  that  their  weaiy  forces  might  be 
surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessaiy  passage  between  a  slippery  mountain 
and  the  river  Sangarius.  Five  years  after  tnis  exfiedition»  Harun  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother :  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  mo- 
narch of  his  race  ;  illastrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of  Charlema|j;ne,  and 
familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales. 
His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  RoMd  (the  JnH)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides ;  yet  he  could  listen  to  the 
complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops,  and  who 
dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the 
judgment  of  God  and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and 
science ;  but,  in  a  reig^  of  thrpe-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited 
bis  provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he  performea  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca ;  eight  times  he  invaded  tne  territories  of  tne  Romans-;  and  as  oflen' 
as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a 
month  of  depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when 
the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  banished,  her  successor 
Nicephorus  resolved  to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The 
epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game 
of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece.  **  The  queen  (he 
spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusil-  ^ 
lanimous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ou^ht  to 
have  exacted  from  the  Barbarians.    Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  iqjus- 

(7t)  AmoBf  the  AraUaa  phitotophant  A^moH  hM  bean  aeeaMd  of  daqminc  the  rellfflon  of  Um  Jewi. 
the  Chrtaiain,  and  the  MahouKiaiM  (aee  hU  erdcle  In  Beyle**  Dlettonery).  Seoh  of  theee  eeeto  wooM 
•freef  thai  la  two  Inetanoea  oui  of  three,  hie  eonteiupt  wae  reeeooahie. 

(73)  D*Herbelot,  BIbllothtque  Ortenule,  p.  548. 

(74)  Oce^cXof  ervmv  xpcMf  ec  rqv  nw  ovrwr  /vwci »,  Unvrv  Tuf/mMv  XMPf  Btnptfyrm  CK&rvr  «Mi|ea 
rmi  cOvcet,  Itc.  Gwtroaua,  p.  M8,  who  relaiee  how  inanfutly  the  empecor  refuted  a  matheiiiatlcian  to 
the  liMCaneea  and  offrti*  of  the  eallph  Almamon.  Thle  alMurd  vcrapto  le  ezjpreMed  almoM  in  the  ease 
wordu  by  the  oontlnuaior  of  Theophaiiea  (Scriptoree  poet  Thenphanem,  p.  118). 

(75)  Bee  tlie  relfn  and  character  nf  Harun  a]  Raahld.  In  BiM  oUiAque  Orlentale,  p.  431—433.  under  ha 
proper  title :  and  In  the  rebitlve  artlclee  to  which  M.  d'IIerbRl<it  refera.    The  learned  eolleclor  m%  " 
■ueh  laaia  In  atrippiof  the  orieoial  ehfoolclea  of  their  loatruciive  and  amatog  aoecdotaa. 
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fice,  Of  abide  the  determination  of  the  tword."  At  these  words  the  anibaaa 
dors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled 
at  the  menace,  and  drawin(»  his  scimitaft  aamfomaAy  a  weapon  of  historic  er 
fabulous  renown,  lie  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  without  turainp 
the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of  his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epbtle 
of  tremendous  brevitj :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God»  Harun  al 
Rashid,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephonta,  the  Roman  dog,  1  barr 
read  thy  letter,  O  tliou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shait  not  hear, 
thou  she  It  behold  my  reply."  It  was  written  in  characten  of  blood  and  fire 
on  the  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the  warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be 
checked  by  the  arts  ot  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumpbant 
caliph  retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  &vourite  palaice  of 
Racca  on  the  Buphrates  ;(76)  but  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  encouraged  bis  adveruiry  to  jioUte  the  peace. 
Nicepbonis  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  who  repassed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount  Taurus: 
his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  exhausted :  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty  thoosaod 
of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph 
was  resolved  on  victoiy.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  r^ular  soldieia 
received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  perMms  of  every  denomination  marched  under  the  black  standaid 
of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  &r  bejrond  Tyana 
and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,(77)  once  a  Bounabiag  aiate, 
now  a  paltiy  town,  at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining  in  ber  aotjqiie  walls  a 
month's  siege  against  the  forces  of  the  East.  The  mm  wascoanplete,  the  spoil 
was  ample ;  but  if  Hanm  had  been  conversant  with  Grecian  stonr,  be  would 
have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules,  whose  attributes,  the  club,  tne  bow,  the 

3uiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The  progreaa  ot 
esolation  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled 
the  emperor  Nicepbonis  to  retract  his  haughty  defiance.  In  the  new  treaty, 
the  ruins  of  Heraciea  were  lef\  for  ever  as  a  lessou  and  a  trophy:  aiMl  the  com 
of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the  Image  and  superscriptien  of  Hanm  and  his 
three  sons.(78)  Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute  to  reuMwe  the  dis- 
honour of  tne  noroan  name.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  heirs  of  the 
caliph  were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  Almamoni 
was  sufficiently  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  iotrodoc- 
tion  of  foreign  science. 

[A.  D.  823.]  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the  Slam 
merer  at  Constantinople,  the  isUnds  of  Crete(79)  ami  Sicily  were  subdued  by 
the  Arabs.  The  tbrmer  of  these  conq[uests  is  disdained  by  their  own  writeia^ 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  beenover^ 
,  looked  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  dearer  light  ob 
the  af&trs  of  their  own  times.(80)    A  band  of  iSidalusian  volunteers^  discon- 

Cni)  For  tht  iliaatkni  of  Raoeii,  tiM  (44  Nleephoffciiii,  etmnh  d*ABVtSt  (rSapbrata  ec  le  Ttec.  9, 
M— 87).  TheArabisnNlflittrearaMnlHftniiiBlEasbiduttliiMMtftttionmrTiaBaidaA.  Beraneeie4 
the  roval  im  of  Uie  Ahhiiwidei,  Wt  tiie  ykm  of  ibe  tohahtmni  had  drif<a  htm  from  the  cliy  (Afalftd] 
Annal.  p.  187). 

(77)  H.  D.  ToorMfott,  tai  hit  eondnf  yoywfB  fttm  OoHlntlwiple  to  TreUnad,  vMni  a  Bight  at 
Boradea  or  Eragl.  Hb  «vm  mrmyci  the  prennt  •tate,  hia  reading  collected  the  amkiuitica,  of  ihe  chf 
(Voyage  dii  Leraat,  torn.  if.  lettro  xvi.  p.  83—35).    We  bate  a  aaparaie  lilMiry  of  Dencfea  Is  the  fhr 

1  of  MeiDDOfif  which  are  nreaeived  by  Phoiiua. 

\)  The  wart  of  Hanin  al  lUahld  acalnal  Uw  Bm 


(76)  The  wart  of  Hanin  al  Raahld  agalm  Uw  Rnman  empira,  are  rotated  by  TheofkaMB  (|^  SM,SSSl 
311.  aeS.  407, 4S8).  ZoMiaa  (loai.  11. 1,  xv.  p.  115. 18«),  Cedrennt  (p.  477, 478),  BDtyehitiB  (Annal.  ihb.  U. 
D.  407),  ElmaclB  (HliL  flaraceo.  p.  13S.  tf  1,  iflB),  Abalpbaiaglua  (OyaaaL  p.  147. 151,)  and  AbolMa  (^ 

(79)  The  anihefft  4hn  whom  I  have  learned  the  moat  of  Uw  andeat  and  modem  ■tale  of  Oeie,ara 
Belon  (Obaerratlona,  dfce.  e.  S-80.  Parte,  1555),  Tnumefoil  (Voyace  du  Leraai,  torn.  1.  ktire  il.  ei  Ifi^, 
and  Mearriofl  (CaaTJi,  In  hla  woite,  torn.  til.  p.  343-^4).  Although  Crete  !•  aiyled  by  Boaner  Dbi^e,  kf 
Dionytiue  Xcirapv  re  km  cv/farof,  I  cannot  ooneaWe  that  roountalnoua  Iriand  to  soipaaa,  or  even  lo  eqaaii 
In  fettlHcy,  the  ireaiar  part  of  Spain. 

(80)  The  mnat  aathentle  and  clreumetantial  InteUtgence  le  obuined  ftom  the  fimr  hooka  of  the  Oiatf- 
hoatloa  of  Theophanea,  compSed  by  the  pea  or  thaeooimaad  of  Oonauuiliae  PeqthjrwmaHua,  with  lii 
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tented  witlf  the  climate  or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the  adrentiirei  of  the 
•ea  ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare 
must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracjr.  As  the  subjects  and  sectaries  oi 
the  white  parhr,  the^  might  lawfully  invade  the  dominions  of  the  black  caliplis. 
A  rebellious  faction  introduced  them  into  Alexandria  ;(81)  they  cut  in  pieces 
both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the  mosques,  sold  above  six 
thousand  Christian  captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  ot 
£^pt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  presence  of  Aifnamon 
himself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands,  and  sea-' 
coasts,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems,  were  exposed  to  their  depredations ; 
they  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Urete,  and  soon  returned  witb- 
forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious  attack.  The  Andalusians  wandered  over  tiie 
land  tearless  and  unmolested :  but  when  they  descended  witb  their  plunder  to* 
the  seashore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  ana  their  Chief,  Abu  Caab,  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their  clamours  accused  his  madness  or 
treachery.  **  Of  what  do  you  com]}lain  ?*'  replied  the  crafty  emir.  ^  I  have 
brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  country :; 
repose  from  your  toils,  and  Toivet  the  barren  place  of  your  nativity."  *'  Ana 
our  wives  and  children  ?"  **  Your  beattteoos  captives  will  supply  the  place  ot 
your  wives,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  fathers  ot  a  new 
progeny."  The  first  habitation  was  tneir  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  iii» 
the  bay  of  Suda  ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led  them  to  a  more  desirable  positionr 
in  the  eastern  parts ;  and  the  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  bar 
been  extended  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modem  appeflatioii' 
of  Candia,  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty ; 
and  of  these,  only  one,  most  probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  sub 
stance  of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saraeens  of  Crete 
soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy;  &nd  the  timers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
eight  years,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  with- 
fruitless  curses  and  ineflectual  arms. 

[A.  0.  827-^78.]  The  loss  of  Sicily(89^  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  super 
stitious  risour.  An  amorous  youth  who  naci  stolen  a  nun  from  her  cloister,  was 
sentencecT  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  bis  tongue.  Euphemios 
appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the  Swacens  of  Africa :  and  soon  returned 
with  the  Imperial  purple,  a  fleet  of  one  handred  ships,  ana  an  army  of  seven 
hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at  Mazara  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Selinus ;  but  after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse(83)  was 
delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and  hu 
African  friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their 
own  horses.  In  their  turn  they  were  relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  0$ 
their  brethren  of  Andalusia ;  the  laigest  and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gra-» 
dually  reduced,  and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the 
seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved 
about  fifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Cesar.  In  thft 
last  and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens  dispbyed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had 
formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Atliens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above 
twenty  days  against  the  battering<rains  and  eatopute,  the  mines  and  tortoises. 

Life  of  hb  Auher  Baail  Om  Mae«doiilaa  (SeripUwes  port  Th«H>phMiem,  p.  1—102,  A  Fnuicli  ComlMili, 
Paris,  1685).  The  km  of  Crete  and  SicUjr  is  related,  1.  li.  p.  46-58.  To  these  we  may  add  Uie  secoodanr 
•frldmiee  of  JoMph  Geoesios  (I.  U.  p.91,  Venet  1139),  Oedrae  Cedraiiiis(ODiDMiid.  p.  MS-^SOB),  and  Joha 
BtyUtam  Caropalota.  (apod  Baton.  AnnaL  Koeles.  A.  IK  817,  No.  94,  ice.)  But  the  nodeni  Otteks  aia 
Bor-h  notorkras  plaalaries,  that  I  sbould  only  quote  a  plurality  of  Barnes. 

(81}  Reoaudot  (ffist.  Pairlareh.  Ate.  p.  9I1-4M.  SSS-eHk,)  has  described  the  reTSfss  of  the  Andalo- 
■faui  Arabs  In  Bgypt,  but  has  flirgot  locnaaeet  them  wlthihe  eonquest  of  Oreie. 

(8S)  AifXec  (ssys  the  oontiauaior  of  Tbeophanes,  I.  U.  pi  51,)  it  rvvra  «i^fr>Mi  sw  irXatuwripsir  f 
rtrt  Ypt4€nn  es»y>wrw  im  at  xttfMf  iAAim  mmmu  Ttab  hlsisfy  of  the  lossof  Blelly  ts  no  tonter 
exuni:  liluraiori  (Anaall  d*Italfi; torn.  vU.  p. lU.  81,  *a)lifa  added  som  drnuMtadces  Aon  iha 
Italian  Ghronfoles. 

(83)  The  spleiidM  and  Inlsrestltif  tragedy  of  Ttaewds  woaM  adapt  Itselfmneh  better  fo  this  epoelh 
than  to  the  dale  (A.  D.  1005)  which  Voltaire  himself  has  chosen.    Bat  I  must  gently  rspsoach  the 
f»taftisififflntoih«GraakrjM|iSbitlM«p«rltor  -       • 
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of  the  beskgen ;  and  the  place  might  hare  been  relieved,  if  fbe  manners  cf  UN 
Imperial  fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  buildira^  a  church  le 
the  ViiKin  Maij.  The  deacon  TheodosiuSy  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was 
dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  mto  a  subterraneous  dungeooi 
andexposed  to  the  houHy  peril  of  death  or  apostacj.  His  pathetic,  and  not 
inelegant  complaint,  maybe  read  as  the  epitaph  of  bis  oounti7.(84)  From  the 
Roman  conquest  to  thb  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primitive 
isle  of  Orly^ea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  precious; 
the  plate  of  the  cathedral  weidied  &ve  thousand  pounds  of  silver;  the  entire 
ipoil  was  computed  at  one  miluon  of  pieces  of  gold  (about  four  hundred  timu- 
iand  pounds  steriing,)  and  the  captives  must  outnumber  the  seventeen  tliousand 
Christians  who  were  transported  from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African 
servitude.  In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradicated ; 
and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  bo^ 
were  ciacumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimtie 
caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued  from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserlat 
and  Tunis ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Canipania  were  attacked 
and  pillaged  ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defendea  by  the  name  of  the 
Cesars  ami  Apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have  ialleo 
an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  lud  lost  their  authority  in  the  West ;  the  Af^labites^  and  Fatimttea 
anirped  the  provinces  of  Africa ;  their  emirs  of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence ; 
and  the  desini  of  conquest  and  dominion  was  degradedf  to  a  repetition  of  pre 
datoiy  inroad8.(86) 

[A.  D.  846.]  In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  nameof  Rome  Mwaketm 
a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African  ooast 
piesumed  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which,  even 
ret,  in  her  fallen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  gates  and  ramparts  were  ruarded  by  a  tremoling  people ;  but  the  tombs 
and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  SL  Paul  were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Vatican  and  of  the  Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Arabs  disdained 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  legend;  and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and 
animated  by  the  precep'ts  oT  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idoU  were  stripped  ol 
their  costly  offerings :  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter; 
and  if  the  bodies  of  the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be 
imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course 
akmg  the  Appian  way,  they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta  ;  but  thc7  had 
turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the  Capitol  was 
saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended ' 
on  the  heads  ot  the  Roman  people ;  and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  lo 
the  assault  '^  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their  Latin 
sovereign ;  but  the  Caiiovingian  standard  was  overthrown  by  a  detacbmenl  ol 
the  Barbarians :  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  the 
attempt  wa«  treasonable,  and  the  succour  remote  and  precarious.(86)  Their 
distress  appeared  to  receive  some  a^pgravation  from  the  death  of  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing  emergency  superseded  the  forma  and 
^intrigues  of  an  election;  and  the  unanimous  choice  of  pope  Leo  the  Fourth(87) 
was  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city. 

Rmj  TiM  namtlf*  or  lamentatloB  of  TbaodoriM,  ta  triMKrlbod  Md  mn^^ 
7UK  Ac)    GoMlMllM  FprpbyioimiliiM  (te  VlL  BaiU.  e.  60,  70,  p.  ISa-lSB,)  BaiitioardM  hM  «l 
jnean  and  Um  trij— ph  of  the  deoMia. 

(8S)  THe  enrMtt  ftooi  the  AraMe  htaiorto  of  Selijr  ve  livm  In  Abvirdta  (Autf.  Main.  a.  sn« 
173,)  and  la  tbe  flrat  voluoM  of  MuraMri**  fleilptoraa  Raraaa  luUcamm.  M.  da  GvigBaa  (Htot.  dc*  HaHb 
lom.l.p.»S3,a64,)liaBaddedioiMlin|ioitaMteeii.  ^ 

aeaiaed  of  dadariag,  Quia  Frand  ni^  feoMa  imd  tfadiuu,  aequa  a^vtodoBi  7^**^  *»'  ""C^ 

oa  OrMoa,  at  oub  da  ndita  pacia  eaaip* 


, , —  at  gaoiaai  da  aoabo  ragno  at  dnmlnarioiia  WMmUmmt   —«» 

lioau  n*.  p.  isa. 
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This  pontiff  was  bom  a  Roman ;  the  courare  of  the  first  ag;es  of  the  republic 
fClowed  in  bis  breast :  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  bis  countrv,  he  stood  erect,  like 
one  of  the  firm  and  lof^y  columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of 
the  Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of  his  rei^  were  consecrated  to  tne  purifi 
catbn  and  removal  of  relics  to  prayers  and  processionst  and  to  all  the  solemn 
offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  feast  to  heal  the  imagination,  and  restore  the 
hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The  public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not 
from  the  presumption  of  oeace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  times 
As  far  as  the  scantiness  ofbis  means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure  would  allow, 
the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  bv  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the 
most  accessible  stations,  were  bum  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  the  Tiber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede 
the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by 
he  welcome  news,  that  the  sl^  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  bad  perished  in  tlie  waves. 

[A.  D.  849.]  But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon  them 
with  redoubled  violence.  The  Aelabite,(88)  who  reimd  in  Africa,  bad  inhe- 
rited from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an  army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after 
a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardmia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city:  and  their  discipline  and  numbers 
appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroaa,  but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and 
dominion.  But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gaveta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in  the  portof  Ostia  under  the 
command  of  Ciesarius  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  jouth. 
who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  pnncipal 
companions,  Caesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the  aexterous 
pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  Jof  and  surprise  their 
providential  succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended  tneir  father  to  Ostia, 
where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  bis  ^nerous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet, 
received  the  communion  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
Leo,  that  the  same  God  who  had  supported  St.  Pcler  and  St.  Paul  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hanas  of  his  champions  against  the  adversaries 
of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Mos- 
lems advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their 
advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
allies,  when  it  was  le&f  gloriously  decided  in  their  favour  hj  a  sudden  tempest  ' 
which  confounded  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  Chris- 
'tians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour,  while  the  Africans  were  scattered 
and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  a  hostile  shore.  Those 
wIk)  escaped  from  shipwreck  and  hunger,  neither  Ibund  nor  deserved  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet  reduced 
the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully 
employed,  to  restore  the  saciea  edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert 
The  pontifl^  at  the  bead  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles :  and,  among  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victoiy,  thirteen 
Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the 
fisherman  of  Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  renewed  and 
embellisned ;  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  consecrated  to  repair 
the  losses  of  Sl  Peter;  and  his  sanctuaiy  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of {|;oldy 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  portraits  of 
the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  thb  vain 
magnificence  reflecU  less  gloiy  on  the  character  of  Leo^  than  the  paternal  care 


arMpeLaoIV.   Ibav*  borrowed  hte  g«Nnl  apcMrioo,  bat  At  rfgfal  of  At  fcram  1 
wluiaiiiom  dlnlTi  %ni  liTtlj  tmmn 
—    -    -'       I  HtoLOcMndodetHoM.  torn.  L  •.981,364.    GtfdoBM.  AIM.  do  r  AfH<M  «  4t 

bomlootioodetArabet.tdiB.U.p.HSS'   ..-  .-- ^.- 

-     '  '  loTiteA^iiMiaik 
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with  which  be  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  and  Atnerta ;  and  transported-  the 
wandering^  iohabitants  of  Centumcellae  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis,  twelve 
vniles  from  the  8ea8hbre.(89^  By  his  liberality  a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  tiieir 
wives  and  children,  was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  :  the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their  use,  tbe  6elds  and  vineyards  were 
dividea  amoQg;  the  new  settlers:  their  first  efibrts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of 
horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  hardy  eiiles,  who  breathed  revenge  aeainst  tbe 
Saracens,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  SL  Peter.  The  nations 
of  the  West  and  North  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  had  gradoaliy 
formed  the  laiig^  and  populous  suburt)  of  tbe  Vatican,  and  their  varbus  habita- 
tions were  distinguishedy  in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  uhooU  df  the 
Greeks  and  Goths,  of  tbe  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot  was 
still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  enclosing  it  with  walla  ana  towen 
exhausted  all  that  authority  could  command,  or  cliafity  would  supply  :  and  the 
pious  labour  of  four  yean  was  animated  in  eveiy  season, and  at  every  hour,  by 
the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  i>ontiff.  The  love  of  fame,  a  ^penerous  but 
worldly  passion,  ma^r  be  detected  in  the  name  of  the  LtomM  cUy^  which  he 
bestowed  on  tbe  Vaticaui  ^ret  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with 
Christian  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his 
cleigy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the  sones  of  triumph  were  ftiodiilated 
to  psalms  and  litanies ;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  ^ 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  und/er  tbe  guardian  care  of  tbe 
apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Kome  m^ht  eFer  be 
preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  impreffiiablc.(90} 

[A.  D.  838.]  Tbe  emperor  Theopbiius,  son  ofMicbael  tbe  Stamnaerer,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spinled  princes  who  reigned  at  Constantinople 
durinj^  the  middle  age.  In  dfensive  or  defensive  war,  ne  marched  m  person 
five  times  against  the  Saracens,  formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy 
in  bis  losses  and  defeats.  In  tbe  last  of  these  expeditions  he  penetrated  into 
Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra ;  the  casual  birthplace  of 
the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the 
most  favoured  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  Tbe  revolt  ofa  Persian  impostor 
employed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only  intercede 
in  favour  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowledged  some  d^ree  of  filial 
afiection.  These  solicitations  determined  the  emperor  to  wound  bis  pride  in 
so  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  tne  ground,  the  Syrian  pn- 
ioners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thousand 
female  captives  were  forced  awaj  from  the  adjacent  country.  Amoqg  these  a 
matron  of  the  house  of  Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  ol 
Motassem ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  hononr  of  her  kinsman 
to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reign  of  tbe  two 
elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  younc^est  bad  been  confined  to  Anatolia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Circassia ;  this  trontier  station  had  exercised  bis  military 
talents;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  tbe  name  of  0ctoiafy,^9l)  the 
most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
£gypt  were  recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  tbe  Turkish  hordes :  his 
cavaiiy  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct  some  myriads  from  tbe 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables ;  and  tfie  expense  of  the 
imuiment  was  computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundrea*  thousand 

(S0)  B«retti  (Chronofriiphia  ItaUs  Me4ii  m^  p.  106. 108.)  has  initftraled  Oentmnedle,  Leowilb, 
Civha»  Leonina,  and  Uie  oitier  ptaen  or  the  Koman  dotehy. 

(SO)  The  Ante  and  iM  Orecka  SM  alike  aUam^oneaminc  d*  tSTarionoC  RoawtyrtteAfMoM^  Tit 
L«tia.  etwDBkiea  do  not  aAnd  mucli  kMtrueUoo  (aee  UieAnnala  of  BaronhiB  asd  'Patt)>  Our  aadiniik 
and  eoQtemporary  guide  fx  the  Popes  of  the  ninth  century,  la  Anantaaina,  HliHman  of  UM  Raona 
cbureh.  Hla  Hfe  of  Leo  IV.  enntalna  twenty-finir  pagea  (p.  17S— lOB.  edit,  Paria) ;  aad  IT  a  gretf 
pavtaooalali  of  aupenOtkNiatrUIea,  we  mual  blame  or  eommeod  hia  hero,  who  wap  much  oAeaer  ia  a 
diureh  thaa  ta  a  camp. 

(91)  The  aama  number  waa  applied  to  the  foUowlnc  circumatanoe  In  tfw  Hffr  at  Sfciajatni;  he  wta 
the  mgktk  of  the  Al»baaridea ;  he  reiMed  tttM  yeera,  «}j«i  motnta,  and  «Meidiy»;  Ml  tuM  aon.  ^u4f 
dattfBiBn,avUthoiaHmdtfaTea,«^mufbMof|9ld.  -— ^         *  .      -■  « 
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pounds  of^old.  From  Tarsus,  (be  place  of  assemblj,  the  Saraoetis  advanced 
jn  three  divisions  alon^  the  high  road  of  Constantinople ;  Motassem  bimselt 
commanded  the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  ghren  to  his  son  Abbas,  who, 
in  the  trial  of  the  6rst  adventures,  might  succeed  with  more  glory,  or  fail  with 
the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  oC  bis  injury,  the  caliph  prepared  to  reta 
liate  a  similar  aflrant.  The  father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium(9t) 
in  Phrygia :  the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  bouse  had  been  adorned  with  pri 
vileges  and  monuments ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  indifference  of  the  people* 
Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign 
and  bis  court.  The  name  of  Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united  under  the  walls  of  the 
devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate 
Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to 
the  vain  resentment  of  the  Barbariam.  The  emperor  embraced  (he  more 
generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  sie|^  and  battle,  the  oo«ntry  of  his  ancee- 
tors.  When  the  armies  drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mabometam  line  appeared 
to  a  Roman  eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins ;  but  the  event 
of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  tfae  national  tnoops.  The  Arabe 
were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  sword  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had 
obtained  service  and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  with  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry; 
and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  tfae  evening  raiik 
venr  few  of  the  Christians  could  have  escaped  with  the  empercnr  from  ine  fieki 
of  Battle.  They  breathed  at  Doryleeum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ;  and 
Theophilus,  reviewing  bis  trembling  s<juadrons,  forgave  the  common  flight  both 
of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  bis  weakness,  he  vainlr 
hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of  Amorium  :  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  wita 
contempt  his  prayers  and  promises ;  and  detained  the  Roman  ambassadors  to 
be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of 
his  shame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  6fty-6ve  days  were  encountered  by  & 
faithful  governor,  a  veteran  |:arrison,  and  a  desperate* people ;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had  not  pointed  to  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a 
bull.  The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting  rigour :  tired, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  bis  new  palace  of  Samara* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  unfortunaU{9S)  Theophilus  implored 
the  tard^  and  doubtful  aid  of  bis  Western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet 
in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  perished :  their 
loss  had  Men  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  Christians,  and  the 
suffering  of  an  equal  number  of  captives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals.  Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchai^e  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners  ;(94^  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict  of  the  two 
empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war  without  mercy.  Qjjarter  was 
aelaom  given  in  the  field ;  those  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  con- 
demned to  bojieless  servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor 
relates,  with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who 

(S8)  Amoriam  te  leMoiii  mentioned  Iqr  Uie  old  gnif mphera,  and  totally  fotfotteD  in  Um  Bohma 
Itineraries.  After  Uie  elxili  century,  tl  beeanw  an  epiaeomil  see,  and  at  length  Um  laetropoHa  of  the  new 
Galatia  (Carol.  Bcio.  Paolo,  Oeograph.  Sacra,  p.  834).  The  city  mae  ainln  from  Ha  ratiia,  if  wo  ihoaM 
read  ./fwamrta,  not  Angnriuy  In  the  text  of  tne  If uUan  feofrapiier  (|^  nO). 

(93)  In  the  East  he  waa  styled  Av^vtok  (CoBtlooator  Theophan.  1.  tlL  p.  94);  kot  aodi  was  tki 
Ignorance  of  the  West,  tiial  Ms  ambaaiadofs,  in  paMIc  dlscoune,  nil«ht  boldly  narrato,  de  ▼letorHi, 
quas  advenus  exteras  peUando  aentes  eoHtus  ftieint  asseeuliis  (AnaaMrt.  BerUnlan,  apnd  Fagi,  took 
Ui.  p.  790). 

(M)  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  187,168,)  relatesoneortheeesInguIfertmnsaetlonaontbebHdfeortlierivw 
Lamiis  In  Cilicla,  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  Journey  westward  of  Tarsus  (d*AnviII«L 
Geof  raphle  Anclenoe,  torn.  11.  p.  91).  Four  thoasand  ft)ur  handred  and  sixty  Moslesas,  elgllt  hnndred 
women  and  children,  one  hundrvd  eonftderates,  were  exchanged  for  an  eqoal  nomber  of  Greeks.  Thif 
paused  each  other  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their  raspeethM  frleadi,  tlM|r 
shouted  Attak  Jiebar  and  JTyrts  EUU0n.  M  any  of  ihe  prisoners  of  Amoriam  were  probably  among  then ; 
b(.t  in  the  same  year  (A.  IL  931),  the  moat  Ulustrioua  ofttaeffl,  the  forty-two  martyia,  wen  beheadid  bv 
the  caUph*s  order. 
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weir  flared  ttlWef  or  plung^ed  into  cauldront  of  boSing^  oil.(95^  To  a  pomt  d 
honour  HotaMem  had  sacrificed  a  flouri^inff  city,  two  bundrea  thousand  lires 
and  the  property  of  millions.  The  same  canph  descended  from  bis  borse,  and 
dirtied  bis  robe  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with  hii 
laden  ass,  bad  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  whith  of  these  actions  did  he  reflec 
with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  anfel  of  death  r*(96) 
[A.  D.  841^870.]  With  Motasseni,  the  eif^hth  of  the  Abbaasides  the  gAoj 
of  bis  family  and  nation  expired.  When  the  Arabian  conquerors  bad  M>read 
themselves  over  the  Elast,  and  were  minf>^led  with  the  servile  crowds  uf  rersia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost  the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  the 
desert.  The  courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and  preju- 
dice ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary  forces 
of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those  climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valour  is 
the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production.  Of  the  Tui1cs(97)  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war,  or  purchased  in 
trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises  of  the  field,  and  the  professioo  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  The  Turkish  g:uards  stood  in  anns  around  the  throne  of  their 
benefactor,  and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dancerous  example,  introduced  into 
the  capital  above  fiAy  thousand  Turks  :  their  licentious  conduct  provoked  the 
public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  scJdiers  and  people  induced  the 
caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establij»b  his  own  residence  and  the  camp  ol 
his  barbarian  £sivourites  at  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  alwve 
the  city  of  peace.(98)  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruei  tyrant ; 
odious  to  his  subjects,  be  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  ana  (heae 
strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the  rica  promise  of  a 
revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or  at  least  in  the  cause,  of  his  son,  they  buisl  intc 
his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces 
by  the  same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed  among  tbegniards  of  his 
life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a  father's  blood,  Moota^er 
was  triumphantly  led :  but  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the  pangs  ot 
%  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old  tapestnr  whicn  repre- 
sented the  crime  and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes ;  if  his  days  were 
abrid^d  by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who 
exclaimed  m  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this  world,  and  the 
world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment 
and  walkine*staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered  three  commanders 
of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  ava 
rice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scordiing 
sun,  beaten  witn  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  ol 
their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.? 99)  At  length,  however,  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted  :  the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less 
turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad ;  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a 

(95)  ConaUnUn.  Porpbymfenltus,  fn  Vlt.  Basil,  c.  81.  ^  188.  TlieM  Bmracens  wtn  lodeed  treaxed 
with  peculiar  aererltT  as  piratei  and  renegadoa. 

(06)  For  Theophitut,  Motaaeai,  and  the  Amorian  war,  aee  the  Coatfmiator  of  TbeapbaMS 
(I  iii.  p.  ■n-W),  G«n«ius  (I.  lU.  p.  34-34).  Cedcenua  (p.  988-53S),  Elmactn  (Hbt  Barnrcn,  p. 
JW),  AbulplMrafiiia  (DynaaC  p.  18S,  168),  AbulffMla  (Anoat.  Moalem.  p.  191),  d'Herbeloi  (Bihfiac 
Orientate,  p.  830,  640). 

(07)  M.  de  Guigiiea,  who  eometimes  leape  and  lometlinea  ttninMee,  In  the  gulf  betweea  Chiacee  and 
Mahooielan  atory,  thinks  be  can  aee,  that  thews  Turlu  are  the  Ucti  Jb,  alia*  the  ra»-tck»  or  A^A-womm  ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  fliWn  hordee,  ftom  China  and  Siberia  to  Uie  dooilnMNie  tiT  Uie  caliiite  ami 
»--i.fcc    (Hlal.daiHnoa,tom.liI.     ■    - ■  !«•«■ 

changmi  tlie  old  name  oT  8u 
ure  at  fliti  sight  (d'Berbelol, 
r  07,  «). 
(90)  Take  a  spednen,  the  death  of  the  cailph  Motas.    Correptum  pedibus  pctrahunt,  ct  sudibus  probs 

Knnlcant,  el  spoliatum  lacerls  veetibus  in  sole  cnllocant,  pre  cu)us,  accerrimo  csiA  pedes  altetni»  aiu^ 
a  el  demlttebat.    Adsiantlam  aliqnis  misero  eolaphos  continuo  inf erabnt,  qims  ille  objfctte  manibiH 

arertefestadebat Quo  fbeto  traditus  tortnri  fuit  totoque  trtduo  dbo  potuque  prohibitu8....Soffira- 

ais,  Ice  (AbuMbda,  p.  906.)    Of  the  caliph  MoliUdi,  be  says,  cervices  Ipsi  perpetuls  Ictlbus  eoatundcbsal 
*-^''uh)Bqiiepedibaseoaciilcabaat(p.900). 


Bamanides,  Ibc    (Hist,  dei  Hoos,  torn.  Ul.  p.  1— 31 IM— 131.) 

(08)  He  changf^  tlie  old  name  oT  Sumere.  or  Samara,  into  Uie  fknclful  title  of  SermenrrA  ibal  w1 
gives  pleasttre  at  fliti  sight  (d'Berbelol,  BiblioUidqae  Orientals,  p.  806,  d'AnviUe,  rEnphraie  et  le  Ti 
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firmer  and  more  skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided  and  desiioyed  in 
foreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught  to  trample  on  the 
successors  of  ibe  prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace  were  obtained 
by  the  relaxation  of  strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs  ot 
military  despotism,  that  1  seem  to  repeat  the  storr  of  the  praetorians  ot 
Rome.noo) 

[A.  D.  890-^51.]    While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  bj  the 
business,  the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with  concen- 
trated h^at  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits  wlio  were 
ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.    How  carefully 
8!>ever  the  book  of  prophecy  bad  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the 
wishes,  and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  eren  the  reason,  of  fanaticism,  might 
believe  that,  aAer  the  successive  missions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still 
more  perfect  and  permanent  law.    In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of 
the  name  of  Carmath,  assumed  the  lof^y  and  incomprehensible  style  of  the 
Guide,  the  Director,  the  Demonstration,  the  Wordj  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel, 
the  Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and 
the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  the  angel  Gabriel.    In  his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were 
refined  to  a  more  spiritual  semte  j  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and 
pilgrimage :  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food ;  and 
nourished  the  fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fiAy  prayers. 
The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  of  Cufa ;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the  prog^ss  of  the  new  sect; 
and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after  his 'person  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  world.    His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  Bedoweens, "  a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda,  **  equally  devoid  of  reason 
and  of  religion  ;"  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia 
with  a  new  revolution.     The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abbmed  the  worldly 
pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.    They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since 
they  vowed  a  blind  and  absolute  submission  to  their  Imam,  who  was  called  to 
the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.    Instead  of  the  legal 
tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ;  the  most  flagitious  sins 
were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobedience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united 
and  concealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.    After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed 
in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of 
the  desert  were  subject  to  (he  sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and 
bis  son  Abu  Taber ;  and  these  rebellious  Imams  could  muster  in  the  field  a 
hundred  and  eeven  thousand  fanatics.    The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were 
dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neither  asked  nor  accepted  quarter ; 
and  the  difference  between  them,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the 
chane^e  which  three  centuries  of  prosperit^r  bad  effected  in  the  character  of  the 
Arabians.    Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  eveir  action :  the  cities  of  Raccar 
and  Baal  bee,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora,  were  taken  ana  pillagea ;  Bagdad  was  filled 
with  consternation :  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his  palace. 
In  a  darine  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  eates  of  the 
capital  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  hone.    By  the  special  order  of  Moc- 
taaer,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  tbe  faithful.    His  lieutenant, 
from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pi^,  apprised  Abu  Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recom* 
mended  a  speedy  escape.    **  Your  master,*'  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to 
the  messenger,  **  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men  as 
these  are  wanting  in  his  host  ;*'  at  the  same  instant  turning  to  three  of  his  com- 

(100)  See  noder  the  reigni  of  Motawem,  Motowakkd,  MoMuuer,  Moetain,  Motas,  Mohtedl,  wai 
Mourned,  In  tlie  BlJiUoCMque  of  d'Heibelot.  and  Uie  now  fluatllw  AmMto  of  Elaadn,  AMphanfhii^ 
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|Minioi«,be  commanded  the  first  (o  piani^  a  dagger  ioto  bis  breast,  llie  seoontf 
4o  leap  into  the  Tigris,  and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  piecqMce. 
They  obeyed  wii&uta  murmur.  **  Relate,"  Gootinwed  the  Imam,  **  wfaai  joo 
have  seen :  before  the  evening  your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dags.** 
Before  the  evening,  tbe  camp  was  surprised  and  the  menace  was  executed. 
The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the  wonbip 
of  Mecca :  they  lobbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  twenty  thousand  devout 
Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Another  year  they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  iotemiption ;  bat, 
in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy  city,  and  trampled  oo 
the  most  venerable  relics  of  tbe  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand  citizena 
and  strangers  were  put  to  tbe  sword ;  tbe  sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by 
the  burial  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zemxem  overflowed 
with  blood :  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place ;  the  veil  of  tbe  Caaba 
was  dividea  arooi)g  these  impious 'sectaries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  fiist  mo- 
nument of  tbe  nation,  was  home  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this 
deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  the^  continued  to  infest  the  confines  of  Ink, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  but  tbe  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  bad  wUheved  at  the 
root.    Their  scruples  or  their  avarice  again  opened  the  pilrrimage  of  Mecca, 


and  restored  the  mack  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to  innuire  inio 
what  (actions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  extir- 
pated.   The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as  the  aecondf  visible 


cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.(101) 
.  [A.  D.  800—936.]  The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  we%bt  and 
magnitude  of  tbe  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon  might  proudly  assert, 
that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  East  and  the  West,  than  \o  manage  a 
chess-board  of  two  feet  square }( 103)  yet  I  suspect,  that  in  both  those  games, 
he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes ;  and  1  perceive,  that  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, tne  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Abbaasiides  was 
already  impaired.  The  analogy  of  despotism  invests  the  representative  with 
Ihe  full  majesty  of  tbe  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax 
the  habits  of  obedience,  mi^ht  encourage  the  passive  subjecl  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  and  administration  of  civil  government.  He  who  is  bom  in  tbe 
purple  is  seldom  worthy  to  rei^n ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a 
peasant,  p^-haps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property 
and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust ;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  tbe  presence 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change  was  scarcely  visible  as 
Ions:  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title ; 
while  they  solicited  for  themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant, 
and  still  maintained  oo  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers,  the  name  and  pre 
rogative  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  the  kmg  and  hereditary 
exercise  of  power,  they  assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty;  the  alter 
native  of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their  will . 
and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were  reserved  for  local  services  or  privat* 
magnificence.  Instead  of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  suocessoia 
of  the  prophet  were  flattered  with  the  oetenUtious  gnft  of  an  elephant,  ora  cast 
of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  aome  pounds  of  musk  and  amber.(i03) 
After  the  revolt  of  Spain  (torn  die  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 


(101)  Forttie  Met  or  tbe  Cainmthian*,  eoDBaU  Elmacin  (Htat.  SwMen,  p.  ^9.  SSI.  S9l  SSI.  838.  Ml 
90),  AbnlplMraalut  (Dyaaat.  f.  17»-ltt),  Abulfeda  (Aiinal.  Moalem  p.  Slfi,  81»,  4bc  MSu  S65.  874),  «a4 
4«lferteM  (BihUotDSqae  Orieutale,  p.  9«t-9S6. 835).  I  Atid  aooMt  IncAiwIatendeB  oT  UMologr  and  cHro- 
Bolncy,  which  It  woald  not  be  eafy  nor  of  much  Importance  to  reconcUei* 

(m)  Hvde,  Syntagma  Dltnrtat.  torn.  H.  p.  97,  in  H\aL  Shahiluilii.  ' 

(109)  The  dynaflUei  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  aiudled  in  tbe  Aanala  of  ElmaciiK  Ahulpbara' 
cnuh  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  proper  yeara,  In  the  dictionarv  of  d*Herbelotf  under  tbe  proper  name*  • 
Tbe  tables  of  M.  de  Gulgnai  (Hiec  dee  Hunt,  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  Keoeral  chrnnoloKy  of  tbe  eaai  imcr 
miaed  with  aome  hiatorical  aiific4ote9;  butiiii  nttacbroem  to  naiiooal  blood  bai  aontetimei  confiMiodet 
me  Older  of  tloM  and  pbMf 
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Abbaaside  i,  the  first  sjinptonu  of  disobedience  broke  forth  in  Africa,  f  brahim, 
the  son  o\  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  flanin*  bequeathed  to 
the  d/fiaaty  of  the  ^labites  the  inheritance  of  his  name  and  power.  The 
indolence  or  policy  oMbe  caliphs  dissembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued 
only  with  poison  the  founder  of  the  Edri$iU$f{\04)  who  erected  the  kingdom 
ana  city  of  Fez  on  the  ishores  of  the  Western  Ocean.(105)  )n  the  East»  the  first 
dynasty  was  that  of  the'  Taheritts ;{\Q^)  the  posterfty  of  the  valiant  Taher, 
who,  in  the  civil  wan  of  the  sons  of  Harun,  bad  served  with  too  much  zeal 
and  success  the  cause  of  Almamon  the  younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into 
hoiiourableezile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  tneOzus ;  and  the  independence 
of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth  general ion»  was  pal- 
liated by  their  modest  arra  respectful  demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  sub* 
jectSy  aiid  the  aecurtty  of  their  frontier.  They  were  supplanted  by  one  of 
those  adventurers  so  Irequent  in  the  annals  of  toe  E^st,  who  left  his  trade  of  a 
brazier  (from  whence  the  name  of  Sqffarides\  for  the  profession  of  a  robber. 
In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of 
Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  toimie. 
Salt,  among  the  orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospitali^,  and  the  pious  robber 
immediately  lettred  without  spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honour- 
able behaviour  recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  hie  led  an  army  at 
first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himselt,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the 
residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror 
was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
caliph ;  and  beside  him  on  a  tabl^  v/ere  exposed  a  naked  scimitar,  a  crust  of 
brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  ''If  1  die,"  said  he, "your  master  19 
delivered  from  his  fears.  -  If  I  live,  (hU  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am 
vanquished,  I  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth.'^ 
From  tbe  ftiei^ht  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have  been  so  soft  07 
harmless :  a  timely  death  secured  his  own  lepose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who 
paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the 
palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbasftides  were  too  feeble  to  contend, 
too  proud  to  foiigive :  they  invited  the  poiverful  dynasty  of  the  SamamdeSf  who 
passed  the  Ozus  with  ten  thousand  tiorse ;  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of 
wood ;  so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Sonarian  arro^,  eifht  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent  in  chains,  a  grateful 
offering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad :  and  as  the  victor  was  content  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
Uvice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the  race  of  TrnUun  and 
ftiAt(2.(107)  These  Barbarians,  in  relij^on  and  manners  tbe  countr^^men  o{ 
Mahomet,  emerged  from  the  bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  corn- 
Diand  and  an  independent  throne :  their  names  became  famous  and  formidable 
jn  their  time":  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed,  either 
ki  words  or  actions,  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death-bed  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  power : 
tie  second,  in  tbe  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand' 
slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eye  tbe  chamber  where  he  attempted  to 
sleep.    Their  sons  were  educated  io  the  vices  of  kings ;  and  both  Egypt  and 

(104)  The  Af laWtM  wd  Edrlfttct  are  tiie  prafeiMd  raUeot  of  M.  de  Caidooot  (Hkt  de  I* A/Hqiie  et.d* 
f  Espasne  Mtw  la  Dumluadon  dea  Acabca,  torn.  It.  p.  1—03). 

(Iil5)  To  McaM  tha  reproach  of  error,  I  auat  eritkiee  tike  limcearaclef  of  M.  de  Guignea  (torn.  S. 
f  350,)  ooiMemlQg  Uie  BdrMtea.  1.  Tlie  dynaitr  and  city  of  Fox  could  net  be  founded  ia  Um 
tear  of  Uie  Hegira  173,  ilnoe  tiia  Ibunder  waa  a  po*tkmm»M»  child  of  a  deMeodant  of  AU,  who  fled 
kom  Mecca  In  the  year  Ma  &  TMa  fomuler,  Edrle  the  ion  of  Edrti,  Iniiead  of  living  to  the  Impro 
lable  ase  of  190  yeari,  A.  H.  313,  died  A.  H.  S14,  In  the  pritoe  of  manhood.  3.  The  dynarty  eitded 
A.  H.  307,  tweniy-throe  years  aooner  than  it  la  fixed  by  the  hlfiorian  of  the  Huns.  SeeHhe  accurate  An- 
naJa  of  AbvNMa,  p.  158,  ISO.  las.  )I38.  ' 

(106)  The  dyaaaUei  of  UieTaiberitca  wd  Soflfkridea,  with  tbe  riee  of  that  of  die  Samajildfs,  aro  da 
•eribed  in  the  original  hltlnry  and  Latin  vemm  of  Mirchond ;  yet  Uie  moit  Inleieating  Aicu  had  already 
aeeu  drained  by  the  diligenee  of  M.  d^Heriielot 

U07)  M.  de  Golf  aeaTHtat.  dea  Hvm,  Ion.  111.  p.  iM—LH.)  haf  exbauatad  the  Toolonldea  ^ad  Ikiki 
ditaa  of  ^nrp^  M  tteo«ni  SOBM  light  M  llM  OafflMtUaaa  mad  Hanudanitea 
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Sjria  were  recovered  and  po88e«ed  by  tlw  Abbe9»ide8  durinr  an  interrel  o 
thirty  years.  In  (be  decline  of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia^  with  tbe  importaBt 
cities  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo^  waB  occupied  by  tbe  Arabian  princes  of  Ike  tribe 
of  Hammadan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat  without  a  blush,  that 
nature  had  (bnned  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquejioe, 
and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valour :  but  the  genuine  tale  of  tbe  elevation 
and  reign  of  the  HammaJamie$^  exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and 

Earricide.  At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again  usurped 
y  the  dynasty  of  the  Boin'iet,  by  tbe  sword  of  three  brothers,  who,  uoder 
various  names,  were  styled  the  support  and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  frum 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under 
their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived,  and  tbe  Arabs,  three 
hundred  and  four  yean  after  tne  death  of  Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  East. 

[A.  D.  936,  kc.]  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved  tbe  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful  :(108)  the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the 
people,  or  conversed  with  toe  learned :  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his 
household,  represented  the  wealth  and  magni6cence  of  the  aoctent  caliphs. 
AAer  him,  tbe  lords  of  the  Eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the  most  abiect 
miseiy,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The 
revolt  of  tbe  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  within  the  waHs  ot 
Bagdad :  but  that  capital  still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their 
past  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  oppressed  by  the 
demands  of  a  treasury  which  had  formerly  been  replenished  oy  the  spoil  and 
tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised  by  faction  and  controvenr. 
Under  the  made  of  piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal(109)  invaded  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes,  spilled 
the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians,  and  dishonoured,  with 
bfamous  suspickNis,  the  associates  of  every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profes- 
sion, which  allowed  room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votaiy,  the  other  an 
antagonbt,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief 
of  tTO  sectaries,  who  denied  tbeir  title  and  cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbu> 
lent  people  could  only  be  repressed  by  a  military  force ;  but  who  could  satbfy 
the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves?  The 
African  and  the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and  the 
chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  OmrayilllO)  imprisoned  or  deposed  their  sove- 
reigns, and  violated  the  sanctuanr  of  the  mosque  and  haram.  If  tbe  caliphs 
escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neighbouring  prince,  their  deliverance 
was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  oy  despair  to  mviie  tbe 
Bowides,  the  sultaruCof  Persia,  who  silenced  the  factions  of^  Bagdad  by  their 
irresistible  arms.  The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by  MoezaU 
dowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  ana  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expenses  of  the  com- 
mander of  tbe  faithful.  But  on  tbe  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  tbe  ambas- 
sadors of  Cborasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  tbe  caliph 

OSS)  mc  art  alUmu  ehallfUi  mil  multam  Mqae  MspiM  pro  eoraelom  peromlt. . .  .Pidt  eUaia  oMmaa 
qui  ollum  cum  erudiUt  et  fheedB  hominllNi*  tkllere  bllaritarque  afere  aoleret.  UlUnw  tandcoi  cbalitk- 
nun  cut  waitiii,  itipeiidia.  radltut,  «t  UieMuiri.  cuUiub,  wtaraqiM  omola  aulfca  poajps  priornm  cbftllfkniB 
•d  iMtar  eomparmu  AMrint  VM«Mmu*  etifm  paullo  port  quain  indlgnia  et  wrvllibM  hMlibdto  ezaginil, 
qouii  Ml  bumlleiu  rortuoam  ulUmumque  ooateoiptum  at^jocti  ruerut  bi  quonduD  potenliviml  lotias 
terrmruin  orlenullani  orbit  doninl.  AbuliM.  AnniU.  Blnricm.  p.  961.  I  hava  gtveo  uito  pMaaf*  aa  ibe 
maaner  and  tone  of  Abulftda,  but  tbe  cast  of  Latin  eloquoooe  bdoiwa  mora  prapertr  to  BeMce.  The 
Arabian  bintorlan  (p.  9S5.  S57.  961-980.  983,  4fec)  baa  anppUed  nS  wiUi  the  mt  totereiciiig  facta 
of  this  paracraph. 

(109)  Their  marter,  on  a  alnOar  oecaaioa,  abowvd  Mmaelf  of  a  more  Indnlfent  and  toleratios  epIriL 
Abmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  tbe  bead  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  aecia,  was  bom  at  Ba|dad  A.  H.  ISI,  and  diad 
Uiara  A.  H.  941.    He  fbatbt  and  sullbred  in  the  dbpute  eoneen^ni  tbe  creation  of  Um  Koran. 

(110)  Tbe  office  of  viilr  was  superseded  by  tbe  emir  al  Omra,  Imperator  Imperalomm,  a  iMle  Srsl  ia- 
■tttuted  by  Batidi,  and  wblcb  emened  at  lengUi  In  tbe  Bowtdes  and  Seljukidas :  veotlfaliboa,  et  iribvtie 
etenrlisper  omnes  reginnes  prvftelt,  Jusaitque  In  omnibus  nuggestis  norainis  tim  In  cooaekwlbiia  ■««> 
li0MmflBrlCAbalpbanciii8,l)3raaaLp.U^    It  la  UkswlM  nMUiooad  by  Slmacin  (pw  9S4,  S«f 
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was  dragged  from  h»  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stranger* 
and  the  rude  bands  of  his  Dilemites.  Hb  palace  was  pillaged,  bis  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of  the  Ahhaasides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station 
of  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adveraily,  the  luxurious  caliphs 
resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive  times.  Despoiled 
of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they  (asted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the 
Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites ;  they  performed  with  zeal  and  know* 
ledee,  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  respect  of  natii>ns 
still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  and  con- 
science of  the  faithful :  and  the  weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes 
restored  the  Abbassioes  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ba^ad.  But  their  misfortunes 
bad  been  imhittered  by  the  triumph  of  tlie  Fatimites,  the  real  or  spurious  pro- 
geny of  AH.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Africa,  these  successful  rivals 
extinguished,  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
the  Abbassides ;  aim  toe  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humole  pontiff  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigrb. 

[A.  D.  960.1  In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile  transactions  of 
the  two  nations  were  conSnen  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of 
their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was 
convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the 
hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since  the  accession 
of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity ;  and  they  might  en- 
counter with  their  entire  stren^h  the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was 
assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
k>Ay  titles  of  the  rooming  star,  and  the  death  of  the  Saracen8,(lll)  were 
applied  in  the  public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned 
in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate  station  of 
great  domestic,  or  generaf  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  bland  of  Crete,  and 
extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied,  with  impunity,  the 
majesty  of  the  empire.(ilS)  Hb  military  genius  was  displayed  in  toe  conduct 
and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  so  often  (ailed  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
The  Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  hb  troops  on  safe  and  level 
oridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vesseb  to  Ute  shore.  Seven  months  were 
consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and, 
after  the  massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks, 
a  hopeless  connict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.* 
The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  submissive  people 
accepted,  without  resistance,  the  baptism  of  the  conqueror.(ll3.)  Constanti* 
nople  applauded  the  long-foivotten  pomp  of  a  triumph ;  out  the  Imperial 
diadem  was  the  sole  rewurd  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satbfy  the  ambi* 
tion,  of  Nicephorus. 

[A.  D.  963—^75.]  AAer  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilbn  race,  his  widow  Theophania  successively  married 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  aee. 
They  reigned  as  the  guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  twelve 
yeare  of  their  military  command  form  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine annah     The  suojects  and  confederates,  whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared. 


(111;  Llutprand,  whoie  ebolarle  tempar  wm  Imbltiered  bjr  liii  watmMf  iltuatkNi,  nisgMts  Um 
Mfnea  of  repnwdi  ud  eontAmpt  moro  appHeabto  to  Nleephonw  tiiM  llw  via  iltl«  of  Um  6rrak% 
EcM  venit  iccUa  wiitortn>(  niglt  Eous,  vev«l»nt,  obuiiA  foUt  radloi,  palUtfl  SarMMonim  11101% 
NicepiioriM  fuimf. 


LaUn  9f  llM  JoMtt  Slrmoiid  ibr  Um  me  of  CanUoal  BwonliM.  Tbli  contemporary  legend  cane  a  rajr 
of  liiht  on  Crate  and  PeloponneiiM  In  the  4enili  century.  He  found  Um  newly  recovered  feland,  fiudla 
deieitands  Agarenordni  ioperilltlonia  veetiftle  adhuc  plenam  ac  refrriam ..  .but  the  vlctortoua  niMon  117, 
perbape  with  eome  carnal  aid,  ad  baptie nnim  omnra  Torsque  Adel  dlwlplinam  pepullu  EccleeUa  jm 
lolam  iasulam  adUloatli  itc    f  Annal.  Eceloa.  A  D-  SOn 
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a(  least  in  the  eyefi  of  an  enemj,  two  hundred  thousand  strongf ;  and  of  flieia 
about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses :( 114)  a  train  of  foar  thousand 
mules  attended  their  march  ;  and  their  evenings  camp  was  rei^ulariy  fonifie) 
with  an  enclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is 
notbinff  more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  nave  been  efiiected  in  a  few 
years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly  proeecute  the  conquest  of  the 
two  emperors  from  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  tne  desert  of  Bardad.  The 
sieges  ot  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  first  exercised  the  skiiT  and  peiae- 
veranoe  of  their  troops^  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  be- 
stow the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopfiuestta,  wbkfa  is 
divided  by  the  river  Sams,  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined 
to  death  or  8lavery,(ll6)  a  surprisin|r  degree  of  populatbn,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts.  They  were  sunoimded  and 
taken  by  assault :  but  Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slow  progress  of  famine ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens  yielded  on  hdnouiable  teims  than  thej  were 
mortified  by  the  distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succours  of  £gypt. 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  safieconduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  a  part  of 
the  old  Christians  had  ouietlr  lived  under  their  dominion;  and  the  vacant 
habitations  were  replenimed  By  a  new  colony.  But  the  nx»que  was  cooroied 
into  a  stable  ;  the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames  :  many  rich  crosses  of  gold 
and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  maae  a  grateful  offering  to  the 
piety  or  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and  he  transported  the  gales  of  Mopsuestia 
and  Tarsus,  which  were  fixed  in  tlie  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  victoiy.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  nanow  passes  oi 
mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Sjria.  Yet,  instead  of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity 
or  superstition  of  Nicephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metiopblis  of  tfaie 
East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a  line  of  cucumvaUa* 
tion ;  left  a  stationary  army :  and  instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect*  with- 
out impatience,  the  return  ot  sprinr.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark 
and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  ap- 
proached the  rampart,  applied  bis  scaling  ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent 
towers,  stood  firm  aeainst  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  and  mvely  aoaintained 
his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  efectiial,  support  of  his  reluctant 
chieR  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided  :  the  >ci|n  of  Cesar 
and  of  Christ  was  restored ;  and  the  efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Baracens,  of 
the  armies  of  Syria,  and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  eflect 
before  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject  toSeifed- 
dowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded  his  past  glory  by  the 
precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his  kin^om  and  capital  to  the  Koman 
invaders.  In  his  stately  palace  that  stood  without  the  waJis  of  Aleppo,  they 
joyfully  seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen  bondrd 
mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  uf  silver  and  gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  citj 
withstood  the  strokes  of  their  batter! ng-rsms ;  and  the  besiegen  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated  the 
quarrel  of  their  townsmen  and  mercenaries  i  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts 
was  deserted ;  and,  while  they  furiously  onaiged  each  other  in  the  market- 
place, they  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  tne  sword  of  a  common  enemy. 
The  male  sex  was  exterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths  were  led 
into  captivity ;  the  weu^ht  of  the  precious  spoil  exceeded  tne  strength  and 
number  of  tne  beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ;  and, 
after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans  marebed  away  from  the 
naked  and  bleeding  city.    In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  coounaoded  tiie  hua* 

ai4)  Elmacin,  HM.  Saracen,  p.  878,  «?t.  Llttt|inin4  wai  ^lipowd  to  depredale  tiie  Greek  fomm, 
jet  he  owne  that  NIeephmtPM  led  agalnet  Aaeyria  an  army  of  eif  hty  thouaand  imo. 

(115)  Ducenia  fere  nllHa  hoaiimiiii  numerabat  uiIm  (Abulft^a,  Annat.  Moelem.  f.  SSI),  of  Mopauntia, 
er  If aflfh,  Mampma,  Manaiata,  Mamtau,  aa  it  la  oomincly ,  or flerhapt  morecorrecdr,  atyted  In  the  oiidAe 
aiee  (Weaieling,  Itlnerar.  p.  S80).  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this  extremeoopaloaaneaia  fyh  yean  after  the  mnI- 
Miy  of  Uie  emporor  Leo,  •  yap  nhnrXnOtm  fparw  reef  KiAi(<  fiap$af»ii  ss^¥  (Tacika,  c.  svUi.  ia  MeunU 
Opar.  tool.  vL  p.  817). 
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bandroen  to  cultWate  (heir  lands,  that  ihej  tbemselTes,  in  tlie  ensuing  season, 
mi^bt  reap  the  benefit :  more  than  a  hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience : 
and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosques  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
expiate  the  sacnlege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  classic  names  of 
Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest : 
the  emperor  Ziroisces  encamped  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted 
the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people :  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  seacoast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days 
of  He  radius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passage  of  nrKMint  Taurus,  had  been 
impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free 
passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces  ;  and  the  historian  may  imitate  the  speed 
with  which  he  overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Mart^ro- 
polis,  Amida,(116)  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tne  Tigris.  His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  eraspmg 
the  v'lr^m  treasures  of  Ecbatana,(ll7)  a  well-known  name,  under  which  the 
Byzantine  writer  has  concealed  the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  fugitives  bad  already  diffused  the  tenor  of  his  name ;  but  the 
fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and 
prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the  stem 
demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bow  ides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  revenues, 
and  his  provinces  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir  was  ineioraole : 
the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold ;  and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  :  thirst  and  hunger 
guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia:  and  the  emperor, satiated  with  glor]^,and 
Jaden  with  oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in  his 
triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myriads^ of  gold  and  silver. 
Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  bad  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals,  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntaiy  oaths  of  allegiance ;  the 
Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and  overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox 
master;  and  the  numhers  and  spirit* of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  conquests,  Antioch,  with 
the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and 
useful  accession  to  the  Roman  empire.(ll8) 

(116)  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  namee  of  Emeu  and  Myetanim,  lereals  the  dtiet  of 
Amlda  and  MartyropoUa  (Miafkrekin.  See  Abulteda,  Geograph.  p.  94S,  vera.  Reiske).  Of  the  former,  Leo 
ohaerves,  urbt  muniu  el  lltuatria;  of  the  iaiter,  dara  atque  coneplcua  oplbuaque  et  peoora,  reliquia  ejua 
provlnciis  urMbut  aique  oppldto  kmge  pmAana. 

(117)  U'.et  Ecbatana  pergerei  Agarenorumque  refiam  erertereC.aiant  enim  niMum  que  uequui 
mm  ac  toto  orbe  ezHtunt  felkiailinain  eae  auroque  ditMmam  (Leo  Dlacon,  apud  Pagium,  torn.  hr.  p^ 
34).  Tbte  tplendld  deacription  suits  only  with  Bafdad,  and  cannot  poaslMy  apply  either  '4>  Hamadan, 
tiie  irae  Bctatana  (d*Anville,  Geog.  Ancienne,  loin.  il.  p.  937).  or  Tauris,  which  has  be^jn  commonly 
miauken  for  that  city.    The  name  of  Ecbatana,  In  the  saiue  Indefinite  sense,  Is  transferred  by  a  mora 

-  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro  lefe  ManillA,  e.  4,)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mlthrldates,  king  of  Poutu4. 

(118)  Bee  the  Annals  of  Elraaeln,  Abulpharaglua,  and  Abulfeda,  fmm  A.  H.  351,  to  A.  H.  3(51 ;  and  tiM 
reliraB  of  Nieephonw  Pbocas  and  John  Zimisces,  in  the  Chronii:les  of  Zonaras  (torn.  li.  L  zvi.  p.  ISO,  L 
btII.  915,)  and  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  649—664).  Their  maniftiid  defects  are  partly  sapplied  by  th« 
MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benodlcdncai  and  has  inserted  ahnoal 
•ntka,  In  a  Latin  vanloa  (Critka,  torn.  UL  p^  873|  torn.  It.  p^  37).* 
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NOTES 


TO  TH£  THIRD  YOLUMB. 


Pam  1.—*  The  date  of  Theodoric't 
KiRb  M  not  accnntely  detemumd.     We 
ean  hardly  err,  obMrvet  Manto,  in 
it  between  ibe  yeuw  453  and  456. 
Geecbiehte  des  Ott  Gothiachen  Reicbs,  p. 

P.  1. — t  Amala  was  a  name  of  heredi- 
tary aanctity  and  honour  among  the  Oatro- 
goths.  It  enters  into  the  names  of  Amal- 
aberga,  Amalasuintha  (swinthei  means 
strength),  Amalafred,  Amalarich.  In  the 
poem  of  the  Nibelangen,  written  three  hon- 
ored years  later,  the  Ostrogoths  are  called 
the  Amilungen.  According  (o  Wachter,  it 
meana  unatained,  from  the  pri? ative  a,  and 
malo,  a  sutn.  It  is  pure  Sanscrit,  Amala, 
.immacoUtns.  Scblegel,  Indische  Bibli- 
othek.,  1,  p.  333.— M. 

P.  %. — *  Le  Beau  and  his  commontator, 
M .  St.  Martin,  support,  though  with  no  veiy 
tatiafactory  evidence,  the  opposite  opinion. 
But  Lord  Mahon  (Life  of  Belisarius,  p.  19) 
urges  the  much  stronger  argumeot,  the  By- 
santine  education  of  rheooorie.— M. 

P.  3.^-*  Joannes  Lydus  accuses  Zeno 
of  timidity,  or,  rather,  of  cowardice :  he 
porcbaaed  an  ignominious  pesce  from  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  whom  be  dared  not 
meet  in  battle;  a^  employed  hia  whole 
time  at  home  in  eonfiacationa  and  execu- 
tions.    Lydus,  Be  Magist.,  ui.,  45,  p.  330. 

p.'3.— t  Named  nius.->M. 

P.  8. — t  The  Panegyric  of  Procopins  of 
Gasa  (edited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdota 
Grace,  and  roprinied  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Byzantine  historiana  by  Niebuhr,  in  the 
same  toI.  with  Dexippua  and  Eunapiua, 
▼iii.,  p.  488, 516)  was  unknown  to  Gibbon. 
It  is  ▼•gne  tnd  pedantic,  and  containa  few 
facta.  The  aame  criticism  will  apply  to 
the  poetical  panegyric  of  Priscian,  edited 
from  the  MS.  of  Bobbio  by  Ang.  Mai  Pris- 
cian, the  grammarian,  Niebuhr  aigoes  from 
this  work,  must  have  been  bom  in  the  Afri- 
can, not  in  either  of  the  Aaiatic  Cvsareia. 
Pref.,  p.  xi.— M. 

P.  4. — *  Gibbon  has  omitted  much  of 
the  complicated  intriguee  of  the  Bynntine 


court  with  the  two  Theodories.  The  weak 
emperor  attempted  to  play  them  one  against 
the  other,  and  was  himself  in  turn  insulted, 
and  the  empire  ravaged  by  both.  The  de- 
tails of  successive  alliance  and  revolt,  of 
hosulity  and  of  union  between  the  two 
Gothic  chieftains,  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
emperor,  may  be  found  in  Malchua. — ^M. 

P.  6. — *  Gibbon  here  assumes  that  the 
mother  of  Theodoric  was  the  concubine  of 
Theodemir,  which  he  leaves  doubtful  in  the 
text.— M. 

P.  6.  —  t  The  authority  of  Sigonius 
would  scarcely  have  weighed  with  Gibbon 
except  for  an  mdecent  anecdote.  I  have  a 
recolloction  of  a  similar  story  in  some  of  Uie 
Italian  wars. — M. 

P.  7. — ♦  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxvi.,  p. 
351,  dec. — Manso  observes  Ihat  this  divis- 
ion was  conducted,  not  in  a  violent  and  ir* 
r^Iar,  but  in  a  legal  and  orderly,  manner. 
The  barbarian,  who  could  not  anow  a  title 
of  grant  from  the  officera  of  Theodoric  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpoae,  or  a  preacriptive 
right  of  thirty  veara,  in  case  he  had  obtained 
Um  property  before  the  Ostrogothic  con-, 
qucat,  waa  ejected  from  the  estate.  He' 
conceives  that  estates  too  small  to  bear  di- 
vision paid  a  third  of  their  produce.  Ges- 
chichte  d^s  Ost  Gothischen  Reiches,  p.  83 
— M. 

P.  7.—*  Manso  (p.  100)  quotes  two 
passagea  from  Caasiodorua  to  show  that  the 
Goths  were  not  exempt  from  the  fiaeal 
cUima. — Cassiodor.,  i.,  19 ;  iv.,  14. — ^M. 

P.  8.—*  Compare  Manao,  Geschichte 
des  Ost  Gothischen  Reiches.  p.  114. — ^M. 

P.  8.— t  Compare  Manao,  W  GU>thiacbe 
Reich.,  Beylage,  vi.  Malte-Bron  brings  , 
them  from  Scandinavia :  their  namea,  the 
only  remains  of  their  lanffuage,  are  Gothic 
"They  fought  almost  ndced,  like  the  Ice- 
landic  Berseikirs:  their  brsvery  was  like 
madness :  few  in  number,  they  were  mostly 
of  royal  blood.  "What  ferocity,  what  nn- ' 
reatrained  licenae,  aullied  their  victories! 
The  Goih  respects  the  church,  the  priests, 
the  senate;  the  Heruli  msngles  all  in  a 
general  maaaacro ;  there  is  no  pity  for  ag% 
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no  refuge  for  chtitity.  Among  thenwelTM 
there  it  the  aame  ferocity :  tbe  sick  end  the 
aged  are  pat  to  death,  at  their  own  request, 
during  a  aoieraa  festival ;  the  widow  ends 
her  days  by  hanging  herself  upon  the  tree 
which  shadows  her  husband's  tomk  AU 
these  circumstances,  so  striking  to  a  mind 
familiar  with  Scandinavian  history,  lead  us 
to  discover  among  the  Hetuli  not  «  aiuch 
A  nation  as  s  confederacy  of  princes  and 
nobles,  bound  by  an  oath  to  live  and  die 
together  with  their  aims  in  their  hands. 
Their  name,  sometimes  vrritten  HeruU  or 
£nili,  sometimes  AeruU,  si|;ni6ed,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  author  (laid.  Hispal.  in 
gloss.,  p.  24,  ad  catc.  Lex.  Philolog.  Mar- 
tini, U),  noblcM,  and  appears  to  correspond 
better  with  the  Scandinavian  word  iarl  or 
earl,  than  with  any  of  those  numerous  der^ 
ivationa  propoaed  by  etymologists.'*  Malte- 
Bran,  vol.  i.,  p.  400  (edit.  1831).  Of  all 
tbe  barbariana  who  threw  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Heruli. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  verr  powcr- 
Ail  as  a  nation,  and  branchea  of  them  ar^ 
found  in  countries  very  remote  from  each 
other.  In  my  opinion  they  belong  to  the 
Gothic  race,  and  have  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Scyrri  or  Hirri.  They  were,  possibly, 
t  division  of  that  nation.  They  are  often 
mingled  and  confounded  with  the  AlanL 
Though  brave  and  formidable,  they  were 
never  numeroua,  nor  did  they  found  any 
state.  —St.  Martin,  vol.  vi.,  p.  875. — ^M. 

P.  10.—*  See  Manso,  03.  Savigny, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  164,  et  seq.— M. 

P.  11. — »  All  causes  between  Roman 
and  Roman  were  judged  by  the  old  Roman 
courta.  The  comes  Gothorum  judged  be- 
tween Goih  and  Goth.  Between  Goths 
and  Romans  (without  considering  which 
was  the  pUintif!),  the  comes  Gothorum, 
with  a  Roman  jurist  as  his  assesser,  making 
a  kind  of  mixed  juriadictipn,  but  with  a 
natural  predominance  to  the  side  of  the 
Goth.     Savigny,  vol.  i.,  p.  290— M. 

P.  11. — t  Manao  enumerates  and  devel- 
ops at  some  length  the  following  sources  of 
the  royal  revenue  of  Theodoric  :  1.  A  do- 
main, either  by  succession  to  that  of  Odoa- 
cer,  or  a  part  of  the  third  of  the  lands,  was 
reserved  for  the  royal  patrimony.  2.  Re- 
galia, including  minea,  unclaimed  estates, 
treasure-trove,  and  confiscations.  S.  Land 
tax.  4.  Aurarium,  like  the  Chrysarsyrum, 
a  tax  on  certain  branches  of  trade.  6. 
Grant  of  monopolies.  6.  Siliqnaticum,  a 
small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities. 7.  Portoria,  customs.  Manso, 
00,  111.  Savigny  (i.,  285)  supposes  that 
in  many  cases  toe  property  remained  in  the 
owner,  who  paid  hSa  tertia,  a  thitd 


of  the  prodoee,  to  the  erown,  ToL  L,  p.  285. 

"— M. 

P.  11.— t  Cassiodonis  was  of  ao  ancient 
and  honourable  family  ;  his  ffiandiiatbcr  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defience  o! 
Sicily  against  the  ravages  of  Grenseric :  his 
father  held  a  high  tank  at  the  cooit  of  YtA- 
entinian  the  Third,  enjoyed  tbe  friendship 
of  AetioB,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  srrest  the  progms  of  Attila.  Css- 
siodoras  himself  wss  first  the  tiessmer  of 
the  private  eapenditore  to  Odoaccr,  after- 
wsrd  *' count  of  the  sacred  largesses." 
Yielding  with  the  rest  of  tbe  Romsos  to 
the  dominion  of  Thaodone,  he  was  iae^o. 
mental  in  thtf  peaceable  enbrnission  of  & 
cily ;  was  soccessively  goveroor  of  his  ^^ 
tive  provinces  of  Brattinm  aad  Trfirsnia, 
qusstor,  magister  palatii,  prBtoriaa  pnefecty 
patrician,  consul,  privste  secretaiy,  and,  ni 
fact,  first  minister  of  the  kii^g.  He  was 
five  times  pratorian  pnrfect  under  diSer- 
ent  sovereigns,  the  last  tioM  in  the  leign 
of  Vitigea  This  is  the  tbeoiy  of  Maiiao» 
which  is  not  onenedmbefed  with  difficoltiesL 
M.  Boat  had  snppoeed  tlMl  it  wae  the  father 
of  Cassiodoroe  who  hsU  the  offce  fine 
named.  Compare  Manso,  p.  85,  dee.,  and 
Beylage,  vii.  It  oeitamly  eppeara  improb- 
able Stat  Oaseiodonia  slKrald  have 
eooot  of  tbe  sacred  largeasea 
years  old.— M. 

P.  Ifk-^  See  Niebohr,  vt^  i^  p.  402. 
Tll«s»  scninadoQe  woilts  are  anoi^  the 
MMt  striking  confirmations  of  Nieb«hr*a 
Tiew«  of  the  early  Roman  histoiy ;  at  least 
tbev  appen  to  justify  his  strong  sentence : 
**  These  works  and  the  building  of  the  Cap- 
itol attest,  with  unquestionable  evidence, 
that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kii^  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  great  state. "—  Psge  410.— M. 

P.  18.— «  Mr.  HaUam  (vol.  iii.,  p.  438) 
observes  that  "  the  image  of  Thcodoric*s 
palace"  is  represented  in  Mafiei,  not  from 
a  coii^  but  from  a  seaL  Compare  D'Agin- 
court  (Sloria  dell*  arte,  liahmm  trmHtL, 
Architettura,  Plato  zvii..  No.  2,  and  Pit- 
tura,  Plate  xvi..  No.  15)^  where  then  is 
likewise  an  engraving  fivmi  a  mosaic  ia  tfas 
church  of  St.  ApoHinaris  in  Ravenna,  rap- 
rcaenting  a  bailaing  ascribed  to  Theodone 
in  that  city.  Neither  of  these,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  justly  observes,  in  the  least  approximate 
to  what  is  catted  the  Gothic  style.  Tbiiy 
are  evidently  the  degenerata  Roman  arcfai' 
tectiire,  and  more  resemble  the  early  st- 
tempta  of  our  architscto  to  get  back  'fnm 
our  national  Gothic  into  adaaeical  Greek 
style.  One  of  them  calls  to  mind  Inigo 
Jones's  inner  qusdiangle  m  Saint  John's 
College,  Oxfonl.  Compare  Hallam  sod 
lyAgmceart,  vol.  i.,p.  140-146.-^M. 

P.  l8^—t  Tlie  I 
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UV6  of  the  dniniDg  tlie  PomvtiM  wautkM 

may  be  found  iu  many  wodu :  in  Grutert 
Inscript.  Ant.  Heidelbeig,  p.  162,  No.  8. 
Wiih  variatiooa,  in  NicoUi,  De'  bonifica- 
menti  delle  terre  Pontine,  p.  103.  In  Sar- 
tonua,  in  hia  prize  mmv  on  the  reign  of 
Xheodoric,  and  Manao,  Beylage,  xi. — M. 

P.  14. — *  He  recommended  tlie  aame 
toleration  to  the  Empeior  Juatin. — M. 

P.  16.—*  See  hiatory  of  the  Jewa,  vol. 
tti.,  p  317.^M. 

P.  16.—*  Gibbon  aboold  not  have  omit- 
ted the  ffolden  worda  of  Theodohc  in  a  letter 
which  be  addreaaed  to  Juatin:  That  to 
pretend  to  a  dominion  over  the  conacienoe 
la  to  oeurp  the  prerogative  of  God ;  that  by 
the  nature  of  tbinga  the  power  of  aovereisna 
ia  confined  to  external  government;  that 
they  have  no  right  of  puniahroent  but  over 
thoee  who  diaturb  the  public  peace,  of 
which  they  are  the  guaraiana;  that  the 
moat  dangeroua  hereay  ia  that  of  a  aover- 
eign  who  aeparatea  from  himself  a  part  of 
hia  subjects,  because  they  believe  not  ac- 
cording to  hia  belief.  Compare  Le  Bean, 
▼ol.  viii.,  p.  68.— M. 

P.  16. — t  Gibbon  tranalated  vitro,  mar- 
ble ;  under  the  impreaaion,  no  doubt,  that 
glass  waa  unknown. — M. 

P.  19.—*  Madame  da  Deffand.  Thia 
witticiam  refemd  to  the  miracle  of  St. 
Denia.— G. 

P.  19.— t  TheManaoleumofTheodoric, 
sow  Santa  Blaria  della  Rotonda,  ia  engraved 
in  D'Agincourt,  Hiatoire  de  I' Art,  p.  xviii. 
of  the  Architectural  PrinU. — ^M. 

P.  20. — *  It  ia  whimsical  enough,  that, 
in  our  own  daya,  we  should  have,  even  in  ieat, 
a  claimant  to  lineal  descent  from  the  jodlike 
swineherd,  not  in  the  person  of  a  Uerman 
baron,  but  in  that  of  a  profeaaor  of  the 
Ionian  University.  Constantino  Koliadea, 
or  aome  malicioua  wit  under  thia  name,  haa 
written  a  tall  folio  to  prove  Ulysses  to  be 
Homer,  and  himself  the  descendant,  the 
beirl  of  the  Eumaua  of  the  Odyaaey.— M. 

P.  21.—*  St.  Martin  queationa  the  fact 
in  both  caaea.  The  ignorance  of  Juatin 
reata  on  the  aecret  hiatory  of  Procopiua, 
vol.  tiii.,  p.  8.  St.  MaitiD*a  notea  on  Le 
Beau.— M. 

P.  22.—*  Dindorf,  in  hia  preiace  to  the 
new  edition  of  Malala^  p.  vi.,  coocuia  with 
thia  opinion  of  Gibbon,  which  waa  also  that 
of  Reiake,  aa  to  the  Mtt  of  the  chronicler. 
— M. 

P.  23. — *  Procopiua  forms  a  pert  of  the 
new  Byzantine  collection  under  the  aiper- 
intendence  of  Dindorf.— M. 

P.  23.- 1  The  AnecdoU  of  Prooonioa, 
compared  with  the  former  worka  or  the 
aame  authpr,  appear  to  me  the  baaest  and 
BNMt  disgraceful. work  k  ^itentum.    The 
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wan,  which  be  haa  deaeiibed  in  the  fomer 
volumea  aa  gloriooa  or  neceasary,  are  be- 
come uoprontable  and  wanton  maaaacrea; 
the  buildinga  which  he  celebrated,  as  itiaed 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  great  emperor 
and  hie  adminbie  queen,  either  aa  mag- 
nificent embelliahmenu  of  the  city,  or  uaeral 
fortifications  for  the  defence  Qf  the  ftontier, 
are  become  worka  of  vain  prodigality  and 
naelesa  oatentation.  I  doubt  whether  Gib- 
bon has  made  aufficient  allowance  for  the 
'*  malignity"  of  the  AnecdoU ;  at  all  eventa, 
the  extreme  and  disgueting  profiigacy  of 
11ieodora*a  earlv  life  reata  entirely  on  Ifaia 
virulent  libel. — ^M. 

P.  24.— •  Gibbon  aboold  have  remem- 
bered the  axiom  which  he  qoolea  in  another 
place,  acelen  oatendi  oportet  dmn  punian- 
tur,  abacondi  flagitia. — ^M. 

P.  82.—*  The  recent  extraoidinaiydie- 
coveriea  in  Egyptian  antiquities  atrong^ 
confirm  the  high  notion  of  the  early  £gy|^ 
tian  civilization,  and  imperatively  demand 
a  longer  period  for  their  development.  Aa 
to  the  common  Hebrew  chronology,  aa  for 
as  such  a  subject  ia  capable  of  demenetre- 
tion,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  fnmed, 
with  a  particular  view,  by  the  Jewa  of  Ti- 
beriaa.  It  waa  not  the  chronology  of  the 
Samaritana,  not  that  of  the  LXX.,  not  that 
of  Joaephua,  not  that  of  St.  Paul.— M. 

P.  ^--*  Gibbon  mnat  have  written 
trantparent  draperies  and  nuked  mauone. 
Though  aometiraea  affected^  he  ia  never  in- 
accnnte.*-~M. 

P.  8i.— *  See  St.  Martin,  Mem.  ear 
PArmenie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41.— M. 

P.  84.— t  An  abatiact  of  the  Tariona 
opiniona  of  the  learned  modern  wfiteia, 
GoeaeUn,  Mannert,  Lelewel,  Malte-Brun, 
Heeren,  and  La  Treille,  on  the  Serica  and 
the  lliins  of  the  ancienta,  may  be  found  in 
the  new  edition  of  Malte-Brun,  vol  vl»  f. 
368,  383.— M. 

P.  35.—*  Mr.  Salt  obtained  informatian 
of  conaiderable  ruina  of  an  ancient  town 
near  Zulla,  called  Azoole,  which  anaweie 
to  the  position  of  Adulia.  Mr.  Salt  vrae 
prevented  by  illneaa ;  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  he 
aent,  by  the  jeakmay  of  the  nativea,  finoni 
inveatigatingtheeeraina:  of  their  eziatenee 
there  aeema  no  doubt.  Salt's  2d  Joumey, 
p.  452  —M. 

P.  86.—*  See  the  chancter  ef  Anaate- 
aiua  in  Joannea  Lydua,  de  Mesiatiaiibaa,  I. 
iii.,  c  46, 46,  p.  230-232.  Hia  economy  ( 
ia  there  aaid  to  have  degenerated  into  par- 
aimeoy.  He  ia  accuaed  of  having  take» 
away  the  levying  of  tazee  and  payment  of 
the  troope  fitom  the  municipal  authoritiee 
(the  decoriooate)  in  the  Eaatero  citiea,  and 
intnated  it  to  an  extortionate  oflker  named 
Bvtiieedaite  that  the  J 
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wnrnm  WW  momaowAf  ineratsed  by  this 
MBMOTO.  AttatoeofirMihadbeeiiaected 
to  AoMtMim  in  the  Hippodfome,  on  which 
•ppouod  one  morning  this  ptaquinade : 

Ctdup9V 

Xnioa^feir,  iSf  x^*^^  (o^ffw),  dr^». 
fj^  (iroAA^,  AjdUl), 
*Avri  f$Mw,  irevivr  r"  dAo#f ,  A^iov  re  m2 

!([  (olrTAnth.)  ircirra  ftfe^t  01^  fOo^ 
Xp^ftooihni. 

pv6div, 
'Ay/MOV  iS^ffrvv  rodrw  ^Avoffractw. 
Audit  Kol  ov,  XicvAXo,  reoif  fpt&i,/t4  w 
mH  0VT9V 

This  epigfwn  ii  tbo  foond  in  the  An- 
thology, Jacobi,  vol.  iT.,  p.  104,  with  oome 
hotter  raadingt. 

TUa  iron  autna  OMally  da  wa  place 
Tto  thaa,  worid-waalinf  king,  tbaa  braaa 


Per  all  iba  daaib,  Uie  paaary,  Anine,  wo, 
IWt  fram  thy  wMa>dfairoyliif  avarl«e  flow. 
rybdia,  Seylta,  naar  to  tbaa, 
vooring  Atiaaiaaliia.  aan ; 
Seyllal  ae  tbca,  too,  Ua  graad, 
taaao  daily,  May  fead. 


(by 

Bnt  Lydot,  with  no  uncommon  incon- 
•ietency  in  aoch  writers,  proceeds  to  paint 
the  cbuscter  of  Anastesius  as  endowed  with 
almost  ereiT  virtue,  not  excepting  the  ut- 
most liberality.  He  was  oniy  pre?ented 
by  death  from  relieving  hia  subjects  alto- 
gether from  the  capitation  Uz,  which  he 
gieslly  diminished. — M. 

P.  87.—*  The  work  oTLydos,  de  Magis- 
tnObos  (published  by  Hase  at  Paris,  1812, 
and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Bv- 
lantine  historians)  was  written  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  This  work  of  Lydus 
throws  no  great  light  on  the  eariier  hiatoiy 
of  the  Roman  magistracy,  but  giTes  some 
enrioos  details  of  toe  changes  and  retrench- 
menu  m  the  oflkes  of  sUte  which  took 
place  at  this  time.  The  personal  history 
of  the  author,  with  the  account  of  hia  eariy 
and  rapid  advancement,  and  the  emolo- 
•  ments  of  the  posts  which  he  successively 
held,  with  the  bitter  disappointment  which 
he  ezpreaaes  st  finding  himself  at  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  in  an  unpaid  place,  ia  an 
excellent  iUoatration  of  thia  atatement. 
Gibbon  has  before,  c.  iv.,  n.  46,  and  c.  zvii., 
B.  112,  traced  the  progress  of  a  Roman 
citixen  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
mider  the  empire ;  the  atepa  by  which  Ly- 
dus reached  his  humbler  eminence  may 
likewise  throw  light  on  the  civil  service  at 
this  period.  He  waa  first  received  into  the 
ofike  of  the  pratorian  mfect ;  became  a 
Mlaiy  in  that  ofiee^  and  Bftdft  in  ooa  year 


1000  golden  oolidi,  and  that  fHfhoiif  a» 
tortion.  Hb  place  and  the  influence  of  hia 
relstives  obtained  him  a  wife  with  400 
pounds  of  gold  for  her  dowry.  He  becama 
chief  chartulariua,  with  an  aimual  atipeod 
of  24  aolidi,  and  conaiderable  emoIomeDta 
for  all  the  varioua  services  which  he  per- 
formed. He  rose  to  an  Aogostalis,  and 
finally  to  the  dignity  of  Comicoloa,  the 
highest  and  at  one  time  the  most  Kjcnuvs 
office  in  the  department.  But  the  piietoiisu 
prwfect  had  gradually  been  deprived  ^  his 
powers  and  bis  honours.  He  lost  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  aupply  and  mannlae- 
tore  of  arms ;  the  uncontrolled  chsige  ef 
the  public  posts ;  the  levying  of  the  troops; 
the  command  of  the  army  in  war  when  the 
emperors  ceased  nominslly  to  command  in 
peraon,  but  really  through  the  pmtoriaii 
prwfect;  that  of  the  hoosehoM  tmopa, 
which  fell  to  the  magister  auha.  At  kngdi 
the  office  waa  ao  completely  stripped  of  ua 
power  ss  to  be  viitoally  abolished  (see  da 
Msgist.,  I.  iii.,  c.  40,  p.  220,  d^.).  This 
diminution  of  the  otBee  of  the  pntfect  de- 
stroyed the  emoluments  d  his  aobordinate 
officers,  and  Lydua  not  only  drew  00  reve- 
nue from  hia  dignity,  but  expended  upon  it 
all  the  gaina  of  hia  fomoer  aervicea. 

Lydua  gravely  refera  thia  calamitoua,  and, 
as  be  considera  it,  fatal  degradation  of  the 
pnatorian  office,  to  the  alteration  in  the 
style  of  the  official  documenu  from  Latin 
to  Greek ;  and  refers  to  a  prophecy  of  a 
certain  Fonteius,  which  connected  the  roia 
of  the  Romsn  empire  with  its  abandonment 
of  ita  language.  Lydua  chiefly  owed  his 
promotion  to  hia  knowledge  of  Latin ! — If. 

P.  38.—*  HuUman  (Geachichte  dee  By- 
isntinischen  Handela,  p.  15)  shows  tlwt 
the  deapotiam  of  the  government  was  ag- 
gnvated  by  the  unchecked  rapacity  of  the 
officers.  Thia  atata  BHmopoly,  even  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  waa  in  foree  at  the  time 
of  the  firat  cruaade. — ^M. 

P.  40.—*  Thia  view  narticularly  of  tfaa 
cruelty  of  John  of  Cappadocta  ia  confirmed 
by  the  teatimony  of  Joannes  Lydus,  who  waa 
in  the  office  of  the  prvfect,  and  eyewitneas 
of  the  torturea  inflicted  by  hia  command  on 
the  miaerable  debton,  or  auppoaed  debton, 
of  the  state.  He  mentiona  one  horrible 
instance  of  a  reapecUble  dd  man,  with 
whom  he  waa  personally  acquainted,  who 
being  auapectea  of  poaseasing  money,  was 
hong  oip  by  the  hands  till  he  waa  dead. 
Lydus,  de  Magist..  lib.  iii.,  c.  67,  p.  854.— M. 

P.  40.»-t  Joannes  Lydus  is  diffiise  en 
this  subject,  lib.  iii.,  c.  65,  p.  268.  fiat 
the  indignant  virtue  of  Lydua  seems  grest^ 
stimulated  by  the  loss  of  his  official  face, 
which  he  escribes  to  the  innovatioiie  of  ^ 
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"P.  40.— t  Aeeoidiag  to  Lydos,  Theo- 
doim  disclosed  the  crimes  tod  unpopularity 
of  the  minister  to  Justinian,  but  the  emperor 
had  not  the  courage  to  remove,  and  was 
unable  to  replace,  a  servant  under  whom 
his  finances  seemed  to  prosper.  He  attrib- 
utes the  sedition  and  conflagration  called 
the  vuca  (see  p.  80),  to  the  popolsr  resent- 
ment sgainst  the  tyranny  of  John,  lib.  iii., 
e.  70,  p.  S78.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
large  gap  in  his  work  just  at  this  period.— M. 

P.  41. — •  Lydus  gives  a  hi^  character 
of  Phocas  his  successor,  tooiL  lii.,  c.  76,  p. 
S88.— >M 

P.  43.—*  Hist,  of  Jews,  ¥oL  i.,  p.  S07. 
— M. 

P.  49. — *  Firous  the  conqueror— unfor- 
tunately so  named.  See  St.  Martin,  toL 
▼i,  p.  489.— M. 

P.  49— t  Rather  Hepthalites.— M. 

P.  49.— t  Accordinff  to  the  Persian  his- 
torians, he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used 
the  old  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  Malcohn, 
tol.  i.,  p.  101.— M. 

P.  50.—*  In  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Ta- 
bsry,  it  is  said  that  the  Monbedan  Mobed, 
or  Grand  Pontiflf,  opposed  with  all  hia  in- 
fluence the  violation  of  the  treaty.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  vii.,  jx  854. — ^M. 

P.  50.  — t  When  Firote  advanced, 
Khooeh-Noaz  (the  king  of  the  Huns)  pre- 
sented on  the  point  of  s  lance  the  treaty  to 
which  he  hsd  sworn,  and  exhorted  him  yet 
to  desist  before  he  destroyed  his  fame  for 
ever.    Malcolm,  vol  i.,  p.  108. — M. 

P.  50.— t  Gibbon  should  have  written 
'*some  prostitutes."  Proc.  Pers.,  vol.  i., 
p.  7.— M. 

P.  61.—*  The  situation  (of  Dan)  does 
not  appear  to  give  it  strength,  as  it  must 
have  been  commanded  on  three  sides  bv 
the  mountains,  but  opening  on  the  sooth 
towsrds  the  plains  of  Mesopotsmia.  The 
foundation  of  the  walls  and  towers,  built  of 
burse  hewn  stone,  may  be  ttsced  across  the 
valTev,  and  over  a  number  of  low  rocky  hilla 
which  branch  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  The  circumference  I  conceive  to 
be  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  a  small 
stream,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  place,  has  induced  several  Koordisb  and 
Armenian  families  to  fix  their  residence 
within  the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  and 
towers,  the  remains  of  many  other  buildings 
ittest  the  former  mndeur  of  Dara :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  space  within  the  walla 
IS  arched  and  vaulted  underneath,  and  m 
one  place  we  perceived  a  large  cavern, 
supported  by  lour  ponderous  columns, 
somewhat  resembling  the  great  cistern  of 
Consuntinople.  In  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably 
ilMt  mentioiied  by  Praeopiui)  or  dMiich, 


one  hundred  plees  in  length  and  aixty  in 
breadth.  The  foundations,  which  are  quite 
entire,  consist  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
subtenaneous  vaulted  chambers,  entered  by 
a  narrow  passage  forty  pacea  in  length. 
The  gate  is  still  standing :  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wall  has  bid  defiance  to  time, 
dec.  M*I>onald  Kinneir*s  Journey,  p.  488. 
— M. 

P.  51.— f  Malte-Bnm,  torn,  viif.,  p.  13, 
makes  three  passes :  1.  The  central,  which 
leads  from  Mosdok  to  Teflis,  the  niXai  «av- 
KOfftai.  3.  The  Albanian,  more  inlami 
than  the  Derbend  Pass.  8.  The  Derbend 
-the  Caspian  Gates.  But  the  narrativO 
of  Col.  Monteith,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i., 
p.  89,  clearly  allows  that  there  are  but  two 
passes  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian ;  the  central,  the  Caucasian,  or,  as 
Col.  Monteith  calls  it,  the  Caspian  Gates, 
and  the  pass  of  Derbend,  thouni  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  turn  this  position  (of  Deibend)  1^ 
a  road  a  few  miles  distant,  through  the 
mountains,  p.  40.— M. 

P.  68. — *  M.  von  Hammer  (in  a  review 
of  Lord  Mahon*a  Life  of  Beliaarius  in  the 
Vienna  Jahrbucher)  ahows  that  the  name  of 
Belisarius  is  a  Sclavonic  word,  Beli-tsar, 
the  White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  bis 
birth  was  a  viilsse  of  lllyria,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Germany.— M. 

P.  59.—*  The  battle  was  fought  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  The  date  ia  supplied  from 
John  Mslala  bv  Lord  Mahon,  p.  47.— M. 

P.  61.—''  Lord  Mahon  (Life  of  Belisa- 
rius, p.  88)  suggests  some  valid  reasons 
for  reading  Catena,  the  ancient  name  of 
CaUnia.— M. 

p.  63.—*  Rather  into  the  present  Iske 
of  Tunia.    Lord  Mahon,  p.  93.— M. 

P.68.— •  S0,900-'-iMfHadec^Td.  Hiat 
Arc.,  c.  18.  Gibbon  baa  been  misled  by 
the  tranalation.    See  Lord  Mahon,  p.  99. 


p.  06._*  And  a  few  others  f^Airaini), 
Procopios  states  in  his  work  de  Edifieiis, 
L  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. — ^M. 

P.  66.— t  Gibbon  hsd  forsotten  that  the 
bearer  of  the  **  victorious  letters  of  hia 
brother^  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Car- 
thsffe ;  and  that  the  letters  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Proc.  VandaL, 
1.  i.,  c.  88.— M. 

P.  68.— •  Compare  Lord  Mahon,  130. 
I  conceive  Gibbon  to  be  right.— M. 

P.  70. — *  Rosenmoiler,  arguing  from 
the  difference  of  style  from  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  of  ProveHis,  and 
from  ita  nearer  approximation  to  the  Ara- 
maie  dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old 
Teetament,  Mtigna  the  Ecclesiaaini  to  aopio 
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period  batwMD  Ntlwmiah  and  Aleitndm 
theGrctt.  Sehol.  in  Vet.  Taut,  ii.  Floe- 
mium  id  Ecclw.,  p.  19.— M. 

P.  71.—*  The  Wandiih  popalation  of 
Brandenburgh  an  noir  beuer  known :  but 
the  Wends  are  cleariy  of  the  Sclavonian 
nee ;  the  Vandab  meet  probaUjr  Teutonic, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  Gotba.— M. 

p.  71.— t  It  baa  been  sappoaed  that 
Procopioa  ia  the  only,  or,  at  leeat,  the  moet 
ancient  author  who  has  spoken  of  this 
strange  inscription,  of  which  one  may  be 
tempted  to  attribute  the  invention  to  Pro- 
copios  himself.  Yet  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Armenian  histoiy  of  Mosee  of  Cborene  (1. 
i.,  c.  18),  who  lived  and  wrote  more  than  a 
century  before  Procopiaa.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  an  earlier  date  most  be 
aasigned  to  this  tradition.  The  aame  in- 
acription  ia  mentioned  by  Soidas  (aub  voc. 
Xovoov),  no  doubt  from  Pkoeopios.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  most  of  the  Arabian  writera, 
who  adopted  a  neatly  simOar  tradition,  the 
indigenes  of  northern  Africa  were  the  people 
of  Palestine  expelled  by  David,  who  peased 
into  Africa  under  the  guidance  of  Goliath, 
whom  they  call  Djalout.  It  ia  impossible 
to  admit  traditions  which  bear  a  character 
so  ftbulous.  St.  Martin,  t.  zi.,  p.  3S4. 
Unleaa  my  memory  greatly  deeeivea  me,  I 
have  read  in  the  work  of  iJightfoot  a  similar 
Jewish  trsdition;  but  I  have  mislaid  the 
reference,  and  cannot  recover  the  passage. 
"M. 

P.  76. — *  Amalasontha  was  not  alive 
when  this  new  ambaaaador,  Peter  of  Thes- 
salonica,  arrived  in  Italy :  he  could  not  then 
secretly  contribute  to  her  death.  '*But 
(aays  M.  de  Seinte  Croix)  it  is  not  beyond 
probability  that  Theodora  had  entered  into 
some  criminal  intrigue  with  Ghindelina ;  for 
that  wife  of  Theodatua  wrote  to  implore  her 
protection,  remindhig  her  of  the  confidence 
which  ahe  and  her  huaband  had  always 
placed  in  her  former  promises."  See  on 
Amalasontha  and  the  authors  of  hei'  death 
an  excellent  diasertation  of  M.  de  Sainte 
Croix,  in  the  Archivee  I^itterairee  publiahed 
by  M.  Vandenbowg,  No.  60,  t.  xviL,  p. 

P.  76.«-f  A  hundred  (thwewaa  no  room 
6n  board  for  more).  Gibbon  has  anin 
been  misled  by  Couaina*  tianalation.  Lord 
Mahon,p.  157.-M. 

P.  80. — •  Comparo  Maltret*a  note,  in 
the  edition  of  Dindorf :  the  ninth  is  the  day, 
according  to  hia  readtns. — M. 

P.  83.—*  Comparo  Gibbon,  cfa.  zi.,  note 
48,  and  zzxi.,  67,  and  ch.  Ixxi.  *'  It  is 
^rte  clesr,"  observes  Sir  J.  Hobhoose, 
*'  that  all  theae  measurements  differ  (in  the 
first  and  aecood  it  is  81,  in  the  text  18  and 
846  pacea^  in  Uw  last  W),  yet  it  is  equally 


clear  that  the  faistoriui  aTns  that  ttey  an 
all  the  same."  The  preeeni  extent,  18), 
nearly  agrees  with  the  second  suiameot  sf 
Gibbon.  Sir  J.  Hobhoose  also  obsenraa 
that  the  walla  wero  enlarged  by  ConataB- 
tine;  but  thero  can  be  no  doobt  that  the 
circuit  haa  been  moehvchanged.  IDosL  ef 
Childe  Harold,  p.  180— M. 

P.  88. — t  Donatns  and  Naidini  •^nms 
that  Hadrian'a  tombwaa  fortified  by  JHooo- 
riua ;  it  was  ouiied  to  the  well  by  man  ef 
old  (mAotoi  iv^pumn,  IVooop.  in  loc). 
Gibbon  haa  mistaken  the  broedlh  ler  tha 
height  above  the  walla.  Hobhouee,  Utm, 
of  Childe  HaroU,  p.  808.-11. 

P.  86.—*  Le  Beau,  as  a  good  Chthoiie, 
makee  the  pope  the  victim  of  a  dark 
trigue.    Lord  Mahon  (p.  886),  witii  i ' 
I  concur,  aums  up  a^ust  him. — U., 

P.  89.—*  Procopios  says  distinctly  thtt 
Milan  waa  the  aecond  city  of  the  Wast 
Which  did  Gibbon  aunpoee  ooaM  compete 
with  it,  Ravenna  or  Naplea  1  In  the  neift 
page  he  calla  it  the  aecond^M. 

P.  00.— «  Aozimnm,  p.  861.— M. 

P.  88.—*  The  mahce  of  comt  acandal 
is  proverbially  ttnemtm;  and  of  each 
acandal  the  ^  Anecdoia"  may  be  an  em- 
beUiahed  record.-M. 

P.  96.—*  Thia  and  nnich  of  the  pimte 
acandal  in  the  **  Anecdote"  ia  hable  to  aeii- 
oua  doobt.  Who  roported  all  theae  private 
converaetiona,  and  how  did  they  reach  the 
ears  of  Procopiua  t — ^M. 

P.  85.-1  rhis  is  a  atrange  miarepresai' 
tation — he  died  of  a  dyaenteiy ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  it  was  immtdiatefy  after  this 
scene.  Antonina  propoeed  to  raise  him  to 
the  ^neralahip  of  ute  aimjr — 4AJla  rtf  wpe- 
Ttfuiaaaa  &iiaf  v6e^  dAovra  dttevrnpiac 
If  6v6p6fruv  aOrw  dfay£fti.  PTOeop., 
Anecd.,  p.  14.  The  audden  change  from 
the  abatemious  diet  of  a  monk  to  the  luxnxy 
of  the  court  ia  a  much  more  probable  caoae 
of  hia  death.— ^M. 

P.  95.— t  The  expreeaion  of  Procopiaa 
doee  not  appear  to  me  to  mean  thia  kind  of 
torture — 4oTt€v  6k  aUia/taic  re  oAAsir 
dvdpoirodwdeirt  mpt6aXai6oa,  xa2  ^opoom 
icaT^,  re  ruv  voftuv  (I^.  &fUi»)  ink  t«0 
Mirov  iroAXdr.    Ibid.— M. 

P.  98.— •  See  Malte-Bnin,  voL  L»  pw 
408.— M. 

P.  99.  —  *  Hie  Bulgariana  are  first 
mentioned  among  the  wiiten  of  the  Weat 
in  the  Panegvric  on  Theodoric  by  Ennodioa, 
biahop  of  Pevia.  Though  thsy  perhapa 
took  part  in  the  conqoeats  of  the  Huns,  they 
did  not  advance  to  ttie  Danube  till  after  tha 
diamemberroent  of  that  monarchy  on  the 
death  of  Attila.  But  the  Bulgarians  are 
mentioned  much  earlier  by  the  Anneniaa 
Above  600  years  before  ChiiBt, 
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a  tribe  of  Balgariant,  driYflo  fiom  their  sa- 
il ve  poMenions  beyond  the  CatpUa,  occu- 
pifid  a  part  of  Aimeoia  north  of  the  Azazea 
Thtiy  were  of  the  Finnish  race :  part  of  the 
nation  in  the  fifth  eentory  moved  weatward, 
end  reached  the  modem  Bulgaria ;  part  re- 
mtined  along  the  Volga,  which  is  called 
Etel,  Etil,  or  AthO,  in  all  the  Tartar  Un- 
cusges,  but  from  the  Bolgaritns,  the  Volga. 
The  power  of  the  eastern  Bolgarians  was 
broken  by  Baton,  son  of  Tchingis  Khsn ; 
that,  of  the  western  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  history.  From  St.  Martin,  toL  vii., 
p.  141.  Malte-Bran,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceives that  the  Bolgarians  took  their  name 
from  the  river.  According  to  the  Byian- 
tine  historians,  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Oogres  (Thunmann,  Hist  of  the  People  to 
the  Esst  of  Europe),  but  they  have  mora 
lesemblance  to  the  Turks.  Their  first 
country,  Great  Bulgaria,  was  washed  by 
the  Volga.  Soom  remains  of  their  capital 
are  still  shown  nesr  Kasan.  They  sAer^ 
ward  dwelt  in  Kuban,  and  finally  on  the 
Danube,  where  they  subdued  (about  the 
yesr  500)  the  Slavo-Servians  esublished 
on  the  lower  Danube.  Conquered  in  their 
tun  by  the  Avan,  they  freed  themselves 
from  that  yoke  in  636 :  their  empire  then 
comprised  the  Cutturgurians,  the  remaina 
of  the  Huna  esublished  on  the  Palus 
llsotis.  The  Danubian  Bulgaria,  a  dia- 
memberment  of  this  vast  sute,  was  long 
formidable  to  the  Byaantine  empire.  Malte- 
Brun,  Prte.  de  G^.  Univ.,  vol  L,  p.  419. 

P.  101.—*  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
&mily  of  the  Asiatic  racea,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  Assena,  or  Tnrks  of  the  AJitMi 
— M, 

P.  101.— t  Assena  (the  woU)  was  the 
name  of  this  chief.  Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist 
dePAsie,  p.  114.— M. 

P.  108.—*  Altai,  i.  s.,  AUnn  Tsgfa, 
the  Golden  Mountain.  Von  Hammer, 
Osman.  (Seschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  S. — ^M. 

P.  102.-1  The  Mongol  Temugii^  i« 
also,  though  erroneously,  ezphioed  iy  Ru- 
braquis,  a  smith.    Schmidt,  p.  876. — M. 

P.  102. — t  There  appean  the  same  oon- 
ibsion  hen».  Berteaeoa  (Ben^Scheno)  is 
claimed  ss  the  foondec  of  the  Moi«ol  race. 
The  name  means  the  gray  (blaulicbe)  woli; 
In  fact,  the  same  trwiitioo  of  the  origin 
from  a  wolf  seems  common  to  the  Mongols 
end  the  Turks.  The  Mongol  Ben^ 
8cbeno,of  the  very  curious  Mongol  History, 
published  and  trsnslated  by  M.  Schmidt  of 
Petersburg,  is  brought  from  Thibet.  M. 
Schmidt  considers  this  tradition  of  the 
Thibetane  descent  of  the  royal  rsce  of  the 
Mongols  to  be  much  euiisff  than  their 


oonvefsion  to  Lamaism,  vet  it  seemp  very 
suspicious.  See  Klaproth,  Tabl.  de  I'Asie, 
p.  159.  The  Turkish  Bertezena  is  called 
Thou-men  by  Klaproth,  p.  116.  In  552, 
Thou-men  took  the  title  of  Kha-Khan,  and 
was  caUed  II  Khan.— M. 

P.  102.— 4  Great  Bucharia  is  called  Tur- 
kistan :  see  Hammer,  2.  It  includes  all  the 
vast  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  I'he 
name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Turan 
of  Persisn  poetic  legend. — M. 

P.  108.—*  The  Ogora  or  Varchonites, 
from  Var,  a  river  (obviously  connected  with 
the  name  Avar),  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  UigouTS,  the  ^aatem  Turks  (v. 
Hammer,  Osinanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i., 
p.  3),  who  speak  a  laqguage,  the  parent  of 
the  more  modem  Turkish  dialects.  Com- 
pare Klaproth,  page  121,  They  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  Usbeck  Turks.  These 
Ogors  were  of  the  ssme  Finnish  rsce  with 
the  Huns ;  and  the  20,000  families  which 
fled  towards  the  west,  after  the  Turkish  in- 
vssion,  were  of  the  same  race  with  those 
which  remsined  to  the  east  of  the  Volga, 
the  true  Avan  of  Theophylact. — M. 

P.  103.— t  M.  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Hia- 
tonquea  de  TAsie,  p.  274)  supposes  this 
river  to  be  sn  eastern  affluent  of  the  Vol^ 
the  Kama,  which,  from  the  colour  of  its 
waten»  miflfat  be  called  black.  M.  Abel 
Remuaat  (Recherches  sur  les  Lsngues 
Tartaras,  vol.  i ,  p.  820)  and  M.  St  Martin 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  873)  con^der  it  the  Volga, 
which  is  called  Atel  or  Etel  by  all  Um 
Turkish  tribes.  It  is  called  AttUaa  by  Me- 
nander,  and  EttiTia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek 
(1253).  SeeKlsproth,Tabl.Hist,p.247. 
This  geography  is  miich  more  clesr  and 
simple  than  that  sdopted  by  Gibbon  from 
De  (juignee,  or  suggnted  from  Bell. — M. 

P.  105. — *  Modern  discoveries  give  no 
confirmation  to  this  suspicion.  The  char- 
acter of  Indian  science,  as  well  ss  of  their 
litentore  and  nmhology,  indicates  an  ori- 
ginal source.  Urecian  art  may  have  oo- 
caaidlially  found  ita  way  into  India.  One 
or  two  of  the  sculptures  in  Gol.  Tod's  ac- 
count of  the  Jain  temples,  if  correct,  show 
a  finer  outline  and  purer  sense  of  beautjr 
than  appears  native  to  India,  where  thS 
monstrous  alwaya  predominated  over  simple 
nature.— ^M. 

P.  105 —t  This  rite  is  so  curious^  that 
I  have  aobjoined  the  description  of  it : 

When  these  (the  ezorcisers,  the  Sha- 
mans) spprosched  Zemarchus,  they  took  aH 
our  bs^ge  end  placed  it  in  the  centre. 
Thsi^  kiiSiing  a  fire  with  bnnches  of 
frankincense,  lowly  murmuring  certain  bar- 
barous words  in  the  Scvthtan  language, 
beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  (a  gong)  and  a 
drum,  they  passed  over  the  ba^gsg?  the 
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Imtm  of  Uw  fbnkinceiiM,  cncUiDg  with 
th«  fira,  ud  at  the  same  time  themselTee 
becoming  frantic,  and  Yiolently  leaping 
about,  teemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits. 
Having  thus,  as  they  thought,  averted  all 
evil,  they  led  Zemarchus  himself  through 
the  fire.  Menan4er,  in  Niebuhr*s  Byzant. 
Hist.,  p.  38 1 .  Compare  Carpini's  Trs  vela. 
The  princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis  Khan 
condescended  to  receive  the  ambsssadors 
of  ihe  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  without  their  submitting  to 
this  humiliating  rite.  See  coiretpondence, 
published  by  Abel  Remosat,  Nouv.  M^m.  - 
de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.,  vol.  vii.  On  the 
embassy  of  Zemarchus,  compare  Klaproth, 
Tableaux  de  TAsie,  p.  116.— M. 

P.  106. — *  Maxdak  was  an  Archimaffna, 
bom,  according  to  Mirkhond  (translated  by 
De  Sacy,  p.  &3,  and  Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p. 
104),  at  Istakhar  or  Persepolis,  according 
to  an  inedited  and  anonvmous  history,  the 
Modjmal-aitO'warikh  in  the  Roval  Library  at 
Paris,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii., p.*  323, 
at  NischsTOur  in  Chorasan:  his  lather's 
name  was  Bamdadan.  He  announced  him- 
self as  a  reformer  of  Zoroastrianism,  and 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principlea  to 
a  much  greater  height.  He  preached  the 
absolute  indifference  of  human  action,  per- 
fect equaUty  of  rank,  community  of  property 
and  of  women,  marriages  between  the 
nesr^st  kindred :  he  interdicted  the  nse  of 
animal  food,  proscribed  the  unlawfulness  of 
killing  animala  for  food,  enforced  a  vegeta- 
ble diet.  See  St.  Martin,,  vol.  vii.,  p.  323. 
Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p.  104.  Mirkhond  trans- 
lated by  De  Sacy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  Mszdak  spread  into  the 
West.  Two  inscriptions  found  in  Cyrene, 
in  1823,  and  explained  by  M.  Gesenius,  snd 
by  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  prove  clearly 
that  his  doctrines  had  been  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  remaina  of  the  ancient  Gnoa- 
tics ;  and  Masdak  was  enrolled  with  Thoth, 
Saturn,  Zoroaster,  Pythsgoras,  Epicurua, 
John,  and  Chriat,  as  the  teachers  of  true 
Gnostic  wisdom.  See  St.  Msrtin,  vol.  vii., 
p.  338.  Gesenius,  de  Inscriptione  Phosni- 
cio-Grec&  in  Cyrenaic&  nuper  repertA, 
Halle,  1835.  Hamaker,  Lettre  4  M.  Raoul 
Rocbette,  Leyden,  1836.— M. 

P.  106.— t  St.  Martin  questtona  this 
adoption:  he  argues  its  improbability ;  and 
supposes  that  Procopiua,  perverting  some 
popular  traditions,  or  the  remombrsnce  of 
some  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place 
at  that  time,  has  mistaken,  for  a  treaty  of 
adoption,  some  treaty  of  guarantee  or  pro- 
tection for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to  his 
favourite  son  Chosroes,  vol.  viii.,  p.  38. 
Yet  the  Greek  historians 


aa  to  the  proposal :  iht  PersiaiM  nqg^ba 
expected  to  maintain  silen 
aubiect. — M. 

P.  106.—*  This  ia  a  atrange 
Noshirvan  emploved  a  strstagem  aimilsr  to 
that  of  Jehu,  3  Kings,  x.,  18-38,  to  se|»- 
arate  the  followers  of  Mszdak  from  the  rest 
of  bis  snbjecta,  snd  with  a  body  of  his  troopa 
cot  them  sU  in  pieces.  I'he  Gnik  wntcn 
concur  with  the  Persisn  in  this  fcpresen- 
tation  of  Nnshirvan's  tempermU  coodncL 
Theophanes,  p.  146.  Miikhond,  p.  S61 
Eutichius,  Ann  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179.  Aballeds, 
in  an  unedited  part,  consulted  by  St.  Martin, 
aa  well  aa  in  a  passage  formerly  cited.  Le 
Beau,  vol  viii.,  p.  9S.  MalcNiliB,  voL  L, 
p.  109.— M. 

P.  109.— •  The  oldest  Indian  coOsetiw 
extant  is  the  Pancha-tantra  (the  6w  coQee- 
tions)  anslyzed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  nina- 
actions  of  the  Bioyal  AaiaL  Soe.  It  wu 
tranalated  into  Persian  by  Bsrsoyah,  dis 
physician  of  Nushirvan,  nnder  the  name  oC 
the  Fsbles  of  Bidpai  ( Vidyifinya,  the  Friend 
of  Knowledge,  or,  as  the  Oriental  writen 
understand  it,  the  Friend  oTMedfcJDel.  It 
wss  trsnslated  mto  Arabic  by  AbdoIIa  Ibn 
Mokafl^  under  the  name  of  KsUtaand  DinH 
nah.  From  the  Arabic  it  passed  into  the 
European  languages.  Coinpare  Wilson,  ia 
Trans.  As.  Soc.,  i.,  63.  BoUen,  das  alto 
Indian,  ii.,  p.  386.  Silveetra  de  Sacy, 
Memoire  ear  Kalila  va  Dimnah.— M. 

P.  111.—*  It  is  Sum  in  PiocopioB. 
Is  it  a  misprint  in  Gibbon  t — ^M. 

P.  111.— t  Josnnes  Lydus  attribotea 
the  easy  capture  of  Antioch  to  the  want  of 
fortificationa,  which  had  not  been  lestored 
since  the  earthquake,  L  iii.,  c.  64^  ou  346. 
— M. 

P.  112—*  Lydus  asserta  that  he  carried 
away  all  the  statues,  pictures,  and  maibles 
which  adorned  the  city,  1.  iii.,  c.  54,  p.  346. 
— M. 

P.  118.— •  These  seem  the  I 
called  Soanisns,  p.  116. — M. 

P.  130.—*  According  to  Agathiaa,  the 
death  of  Gobazea  preceded  the  defeat  of 
Nacoragan.  The  trial  took  place  after  the 
batde.— M. 

P.  130.— f  The  Orations  in  the  third 
book  of  Agathiaa  are  not  judicial,  nor  db- 
livered  before  the  Roman  tribunal :  it  is  a 
deliberstive  debate  among  the  Colchums 
on  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman, 
or  embracing  the  Peraian  alliance. — ^M. 

P  133.—*  Mr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol,  ii., 
p.  468)  considers  them  to  be  distinct  from 
the  Arabs—'*  in  feature,  colour,  habit,  and 
manners.**— M. 

P.  123.— t  It  appears  by  the  important 
inacriptton  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt  at  Ax- 
ooffl,  and  from  a  law  of  Constauttas  (16th 
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Jan.,  866,  iDMrtod  in  the  TVeodoMtn  Code, 
1.  18,  c.  ISX  that  in  the  midiUe  of  the 
fourth  ceniu^  of  oni  en  the  pcincee  of  the 


— epothar  Cetilme    elgmil  tcwaeBte  aa  hb 


Kcddan,  tmpfoha.  i 
Qqu  BMHil.  Fsriif  soclna  GrIUIim  croMitie 
£z8giutw  edcM.  VMeoJunTanari,  AiDdo 
Flamiiianinqet  cIoInm,  et  elmra  iorendia  toItL    ' 

Johannidoa,  book  It.,  Um  911. 

AU  the  other  aothoritiea  GODfirm  6ibboii*a 
aecoQDt  of  the  death  of  John  by  the  hand 
of  Stoza.    Thia  poem  of  Corippua,  un- 
known to  Gibbon,  waa  firat  pubUahed  bj 
Mazsuchelli  dming  the  preaent  centuiy, 
and  ia  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Bysantine  writera.-— M. 
P.  125.— t  Thia  murder  waa  prompted 
companiona  of  the  pit  (aocii  foTe«). — ^M.        to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippua) 
P.    m.— 4  Lord  Valentia'a  and  Mr.    by  the  good  Athanaaiua  (then  pnfect  of 

Afiica). 


Axumitea  joined  to  their  titlea  that  of  king 
of  the  Homeritea.  The  conqueata  which 
they  made  over  the  Araba  in  the  aizth  cen- 
tury were  only  a  reatoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  thinga.  SL  Martin,  toL  viii.,  p. 
46.— M. 

P.  182.  ^t  Accofding  to  Johannaen 
(Hiat.  Yemana,  Pnf.,  p.  89),  Dunaan  (Dau 
Nowaa)  maaaacre^  20,000  Chriatiana,  and 
threw  them  into  a  pit,  where  they  were 
burned.    They  are  called  in  the  Koran  the 


Salt*a  Traveli  give  a  high  notion  of  the  mine 
of  Azum. — ^M. 

P.  188.— Q  The  Negua  ia  differently 
called  £lee-baan,  Eleaboaa,  EUiatheua, 
probably  the  aaroe  name,  or,  rather,  appella- 
tion.   See  St.  Martin,  vol.  viii.,  p.  49. — ^M. 

P.  183. — *  According  to  the  Arabian 
authoritiea  (Johannaen,  niat.  Yemann,  p. 
94,  Bonn,  1888),  Abrahah  waa  an  Abya- 
ainian,  the  rival  of  Ariatbua,  the  brother  of 
the  Abyaainian  kin^ :  he  aurpriaed  and  alew 
Ariatbua,  and  by  hia  craft  appeaaed  the  re- 
aentment  of  Nadiaah,  the  Abyaainian  king. 
Abrahah  waa  a  Chriatian ;  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent church  at  Sana,  and  diaauaded  hia 
eubjecta  from  their  accuatomed  pilgrimagee 
to  Mecca.  The  church  waa  denied,  it  waa 
auppoaed,  by  the  Koreiabitea,  and  Abrahah 
took  up  arma  to  revenge  himaelf  on  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  He  waa  repelled  by 
miracle :  hia  elephant  would  not  advance, 
but  knelt  down  before  the  aacred  place: 
Abrahah  fled,  diacomfited  and  mortally 
woundedv  to  Sana. — M. 

P.  183. — ^t  A  period  of  aixty-aeven  yeara 
is  aaaigned  by  moat  of  the  Arabian  authori- 
tiea to  the  Abyaainian  kingdom  in  Homer- 
itia.— M. 

P.  183.— t  To  the  authora  who  have  O- 
luatrated  the  obacure  hittoiy  of  the  Jewiah 
and  Abyaainian  kingdoma  in  Homeritia  may 
be  added  Schulteoa,  Hiat.  Jocunidarum; 
Welch,  Hiatoria  rerum  in  Homerite  gea- 
tarum,  in  the  4ih  vol.  of  the  Gottingen 
Tranaactiona ;  Salt'a  Travela,  voL  iL,  p. 
466,  6lc.  \  Sylveatre  de  Sacy,  vol.  i.  Acad, 
dea  Inacrip. ;  Joat,  Geachicbte  der  lara- 
eUter;  Johannaen,  Hiat.  Yemans;  St. 
Martin*a  notea  to  La  Beau,  t.  viii.,  p.  42. 
— M. 

P.  186. — *  Corippua  givea  a  different 
account  of  the  death  of  Stoza:  he  waa 
tranafized  by  an  arrow  from  the  band  of 
John  (not  the  hero  of  hia  poem),  who  broke 
deeperately  through  the  victorioua  troopa  of 
the  enemy.  Stoza  repented,  aaya  the  poet, 
«C  hia  treaaooous  rebellion,  and  anticipated 


Bane  pladdea  eaaA  fnivltaie  eoagit 
fnuBiieai  maetara  vinim.— Cortppes,  voL  iv.,  p^ 
UT.—M. 

P.  136. — *  Corippua  (Johannidoe,  lib. 
iii.,  417-441)  deacribea  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Solomon. — ^M. 

P.  126. — t  Hia  real  name,  aa  appeara  by 
medala,  waa  BaduiUa  or  Badiula.  Totib 
aignifiea  immortal;  tod  (in  German)  ia 
death.  Todilaa,  deathleas.  Compare  St 
Martin,  vol.  ix.,  p.  37. — M. 

P.  187.—*  Thia  ia  not  quite  correct:  he 
had  croaaed  the  Po  before  the  battle  of 
Faenza. — M. 

P.  185.-*  This  ia  a  ainffular  miatake. 
Procopiua  calla  him  eaxaToylpuc.  Gibbon 
muat  have  haatily  caught  at  hia  ioezperience, 
and  concluded  U»t  it  muat  have  been  from 
youth.  Lord  Mahon  haa  pointed  out  thia 
error.  P.  401.  I  ahould  add  that  in  the 
bat  4to  edition,  corrected  by  Gibbon,  it 
atanda  '*  want  of  youth  and  experience  ;** 
but  Gibbon  can  acarcely  have  intended  auch 
a  phraae. — M. 

P.  136.— t  On  the  aite  of  Dodona  com- 
pare Walpole'a  Travela  in  the  Eaat,  vol. 
li.,  p.  473 ;  Col.  Leake*a  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  168 ;  and  a  diaaertation  by  the 
preaent  biahop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Butler),  in 
the  appendix  to  Hnghea*a  lYavela,  vol.  i.» 
p.  611.— M. 

P.  136.— t  See  note  81,  p.  136.— M. 

P.  136.—*  Lord  Mahon  auppoaea  then 
both  to  have  been  Peraarmemana.  Note, 
p.  866.— M. 

P.  136.— t  The  Lombarda  were  atiU  at 
war  with  the  Gepids.  See  Procop.,  Goth., 
lib.  iv.,  p.  86.— M. 

P.  136.— t  Gibbon  haa  blindly  followed 
the  tranalation  of  Maltretua :  Bia  mille 
ducentoe— while  the  original  Greek  aaya 
ezpreaaly,  irevroKoaiov^  ra  jca2  durxt^^f^ 
(Goth.,  ub.  iv.,  c.  86).  In  like  manner  (page 
136),  he  drawa  volunteera  from  Germany, 
on  the  authority  of  Couain,  who,  in  one 
|dace,  haa  miataken  Germanua  for  Genaft- 
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dli.  TalMlf  aftwrptgwfcithtrwciliiid 
Gibbon  kMidly  eondemniog  the  Ftancb  uid 
Latin  ntdon  of  Procopint.  Lord  Mahon, 
p.  403.  The  first  of  theM  enon  remains 
'uncorrected  in  tbe  new  edition  of  the  Bjr- 
Btntines. — ^M. 

P.  lae.— *  **'Dogt  wilt  thoa  strike  thy 
Lordl"  was  the  more  eharacteristie  ex- 
clamaAion  of  the  Gothie  youth.  Ptoeop., 
lib.  iT.,  p.  m.— M. 

P.  140.— ♦  ...  tihf  yJUJnw  V^ipaSv 
tufi^ofthnrp  f»i  ffr  ipovXiof.    Agatfaiae. 

P.  140. — ^t  Aligen,  after  the  simeoder 
of  Cuma,  bed  been  sent  to  Cesena  by  Nar^ 
sea.     Agathias. — ^M. 

P.  141.-.*  A  body  of  Lothnie^  troope 
was  defeated  near  Fano,  aome  were  driven 
down  pNcipiees  into  the  sea,  others  fled  to 
the  camp :  many  prisoners  seiied  the  op- 
portunity of  making  their  escape ;  and  the 
oarbsrians  lost  most  of  their  booty  in  their 
precipitate  retreat.    Agathias. — M. 

P.  14S.— *  Not  in  the  epimmi  bat  in 
the  previoQs  obaenrations. — i/L 

P.  143. — *  Denina considers tbatgreater 
evil  wss  inflicted  upon  Italy  bv  the  Grecian 
re-conquest  than  by  any  otner  invasion. 
Revolpa.  d'  Italia,  L  i.,  1.  v.,  p.  S47  — M. 

P.  143.— t  Zabergan  was  king  of  the 
Cntrigours,  a  tribe  of  Huns,  who  were 
neither  Bulgarians  nor  Sclavonians.  St 
Martin,  vol.  ix.,  p.  408-490.— M. 

P.  145.-.*  Some  words, «« the  acts  of," 
or  **  the  Crimea  of,'*  sppear  to  have  fallen 
from  the  text.  The  omission  is  in  all  the 
editions  I  have  consulted. — M. 

P.  146. — t  I^e  Beau,  following  Aleman- 
nus^  conceives  that  Belitarius  was  con- 
founded with  John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
thus  reduced  to  bemry  (vol.  ix.,  p.  08, 
449).  Lord  Mahoiihas,>¥ith  considerable 
learning,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  yet  un- 
onoted  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  en- 
deavoured to  re-eatablish  the  old  tradition. 
I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
convinced,  and  am  inclined  to  subscribe  to 
the  theory  of  Le  Beau. — M. 

P.  145.— t  I  know  not  where  Gibbon 
found  Tsetses  to  be  a  monk :  I  suppose  be 
considered  his  bad  verses  a  proof  of  hia 
dionschism.  Compare  the  preface  of  Ger- 
belitts,  in  Kiesling's  edition^Taetaes. — M. 

P.  148.—*  Lord  Bfahon  abandons  the 
itattie  as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
sUte  of  the  srU  at  this  period  (p.  47S).— M. 

P.  147.— •  See  L^raus,  de  OsUntis,  par- 
ticularly c.  16,  in  which  the  author  begins 
to  show  the  signification  of  comeu  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  they 
appear,  and  what  fortunes  they  prognosti- 
caie  to  the  Roman  empire  and  their  Persian 
enemies.  The  chapter,  however,  is  impev- 
foct.    (Edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  200.)— H. 


P.  140.--^  Cmtfun  na(p%  Hmmv 
dtos  Cooi«tee.^M « 

P.  148.— t  CoBpamDanboByoiiEailb- 
qnakes,  and  LyelPa  Geology,  voL  iL,  p. 
181,  et  seq.— M. 

P.  151.— •  In  the  notes  to  tlsa  n^ar- 
tant  chapter,  which  is  received  aa  the  tcxi- 
book  on  Civil  Law  in  eome  of  the  Ibreipi 
universities,  I  have  consulted,  I.  the  ncwkT^ 
diacovered  Institutes  of  Gaiaa  (Gaii  In- 
stitutiones,  ed.  Goeecben,  Berlin,  1884), 
with  some  other  ftagmeou  of  the  Roaaa 
Uw  (Codicis  Theodoeiani  Pragooento  id- 
ediu.  ab  Amadeo  Peyion,  Tnrin,  1884X 
II.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  bf 
Professor  Hugo,  in  the  French  tranfatioii 
of  M.  Joardan,  Paris,  1885.  III.  Saviny, 
Geschichte  des  Roouschen  Rechts  in  Hit- 
telatter,  6  binde,  Heidelb^,  1815.  IT. 
Walther,  Romiscbe  Rechta-Geschictee, 
Bonn,  1884.  But  I  am  particulBrly  in- 
debted to  an  edition  of  the  French  transla- 
tion of  this  chapter,  with  additional  noceo, 
5r  one  of  the  moat  learned  civilians  of 
urope.  Professor  Wsmk(K4g,  pnbfished 
at  Liege,  1831.  I  have  insoted  almoeC 
the  wlmle  of  these  notes,  which  are  di»- 
Ungoished  by  the  letter  W.— M. 

P.  161.— t  The  example  of  Gibbon  has 
been  followed  by  M.  Hugo  and  othe^  d- 
vilians. — M. 

P.  161.— t  Although  the  mtavation  of 
the  Roman  Uw,  intrcSuced  by  the  revival 
of  this  study  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant branches  of  history,  it  bad  been 
treated  but  imperfectly  when  Gibbon  wrote 
his  work.  That  of  Arthur  Duck  ia  but  aa 
insignificant  perfoxmance.  But  the  learned 
reaearches  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the  Tiraboschi,  the 
Fantuzzi,  the  Savioli,  had  made  aome  very 
intereating  inquiriea ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  M.  ae  Savigny,  in  a  work  entitled 
"The  Histoiyofthe  Roman  Law  during 
the  Middle  Ages,"  to  csst  the  strongest 
light  on  this  part  of  the  histoiy.  He  de- 
monstrates incontestably  the  pieservatioii 
of  the  Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the 
time  of  the  Glossators,  who,  by  their  in- 
defatigable zeal,  propsgated  the  study  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  all  the  countriee 
of  Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  author  should  continue  this  interestii:^ 
Work,  and  tha^  the  learned  abould  engage 
in  the  inanity  in  what  manner  the  R<Mian 
law  introouced  itself  into  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  pro- 
gressively acquired.  For  Belgium,  thers 
exists  on  this  subject  (proposed  by  the 
Acsdemy  of  Brussels  in  1781)  a  Collection 
of  Memoirs,  printed  at  Brussels  in  4to, 
1783,  among  which  should  be  distinguished 
of  M.  da  Beig.    M.  Beixiat  Saint 
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Prix  hu  giTMi  m  hiopm  of  tbt.  tpwdy  a^ 
peuaooe  of  »  woik  in  wUob  ho  will  di»> 
eaw  thb  mioilioii,  etpeeiaUj  in  rabtioD  to 
Ffueo.  M.  SpcnsODbaw,  in  his  InUo* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpnt  June 
Cirilis,  Htnover,  1817,  1  toI.  8to,  p.  86, 
116,  gives  OS  s  general  sketch  of  the  his* 
loiy  of  the  Roman  law  in  different  parU  of 
Europe.  We  eannot  avoid  mentioninff  an 
elementaiy  work  by  M.  Hugo,  in  which  be 
treats  of  the  History  of  the  Romsn  Law 
from  Justinian  to  the  present  time,  9d  edit., 
Beriin,  1818.— W. 

P.  15t.— *  Thoagh  there  have  always 
been  many  detnetors  of  the  Romsn  Isw,  no 
sect  of  Anti-Tribonians  has  ever  eadsied 
under  that  name,  as  Gibbon  seems  to  sup* 
pose.—W. 

P.  16S. — ^t  Onr  suthor,  who  was  not  a 
lawyer,  was  necesssrily  obli^  to  content 
himself  with  following  the  oomions  of  those 
writers  who  were  then  of  the  greatest  su« 
thority ;  but  as  Heineccios,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  reputation  for  the  stud?  of  the 
Roman  law,  knew  nothii»  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  trested,  but  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  eompilationa  of  various  authors,  it 
happened  that,  in  foUowinff  the  sometimes 
rash  opinions  of  theee  guides.  Gibbon  hss 
ikllen  into  many  errors,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour in  succession  to  correct. 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  the 
Romsn  Jurisprudence,  with  which  Gibbon 
was  not  scquainted,  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  Heineccius ;  and  since  that  time  we  have 
new  obligations  to  the  modem  kUtoric  ei' 
tiHanst  whose  indefatigable  resesrches  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  important  branch  of  history. 
We  want  a  pen  like  that  of  Gibbon  to  give 
to  the  more  accurate  notions  which  we  have 
scquired  since  his  time,  the  brilliancy,  the 
vigour,  and  the  animation  which  Gibbon 
haa  bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  Heineccius 
and  his  contemporaries. -*W. 

P.  153.— t  M.  Wamk5nig  refers  to  the 
work  of  Besufort,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the 
Five  First  A^s  of  the  Roman  History, 
with  which  Gibbon  was  probablv  acquaint- 
ed, to  Niebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  vol-, 
nme  of  Wachsmuth,  *'  Aeltere  Geachichte 
des  Rdtn.  Susts.**  To  these  I  would  add 
A.  W.  Schlegers  Review  of  Niebuhr,  and 
my  friend  Dr.  Arnold's  recently  published 
volume,  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  Law 
of  the  XI  t.  Tables  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 
chapter. — M. 

P.  153.— 4  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
Ihe  real  notions  of  the  Romans  on  the  ius 
naturale,  gentium  et  civile,  csnnot  but  dis- 
approve of  this  explanation,  which  has  no 
relation  to  them  and  might  bo  ttksn  for  a 

Vol.  IU. 


plsasantiy.  It  is  eeitamljr  umiecessary  to 
mereseo  the  confusion  which  already  pro- 
Taib  among  nedem  writers  on  the  tno 
eonee  of  thMO  idess.    Hugo. — W. 

P.  168.—*  Niebuhr  considers  the  Jw 
Papirianum,  adduced  by  Vtrrius  Flaccus, 
to  be  of  nndoubttd  authenticity.  Rom. 
Geeehichto,  1.  SfiT.— M.  Compare  this 
with  the  work  of  M.  Hugo.— W. 

P.  163.— t  The  Sugubine  Tables  have 
oxereised  the  ingeouity.of  the  Italian  and 
German  critics;  it  seems  admitted  (O. 
MuUer,  die  Etraaker,  ii.,  818)  that  they  are 
Tuscan.  See  the  works  of  Lanzi,  Passeriv 
Dempster,  and  O.  Mnller;— M. 

P.  16&— t  Compare  Niebuhr,  366,  note 
780.— M.  It  is  •  more  important  question 
whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fsc(  include 
laws  imported  from  Greece.  The  negatiTO 
opinion  maintained  by  our  author  ia  now 
almost  universalW  adopted,  particolariy  by 
MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  and  others.  See 
my  Institutionea  Juris  Romani  privati  Leo- 
dii,  1819,  p.  811,  318.— W.  Dr.  Arnold, 
p.  866,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
opinion.  Compare  aome  just  and  sensible 
observations  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  TrsT- 
ers  Twiss*s  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  p.  847* 
Oxford,  1886.— M. 

P.  168. — ^  Compare  Niebuhr,  r<A.  k, 
p.  849,  dtc.— M. 

P.  168.-11  Compare  Niebuhr,  ii.,  809. 
— M.  See  the  Mem.  do  TAcad^m.  des 
Inscript,  xxii.,  p.  48.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  disprove,  that  a  certain  Hermodoms  had 
some  shsrs  in  Iraming  the  Laws  of  tho 
Twelve  Tables.  Pomponins  even  savs 
that  this  Hermodoms  wss  the  author  of  the 
last  two  tables.  Pliny  calls  him  the  In- 
terpreter of  the  DecemTirs,  which  may  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  laboured  with  them  in 
drawing  up  that  law.  But  it  is  astonishing^ 
that  in  his  Dissertation  (Do  Hermodoro  vero 
XII.  Tabularum  Auctore,  Annates  Aca- 
demis  Groningana  anni  1817,  1818),  M. 
Gratama  has  ventured  to  sdvance  two  prop- 
ositions entirely  devoid  of  proof:  *<  Decenv 
priores  tabolas  ab  ipsis  Romanis  non  esse 
mofectaa,  toU  confizmat  Decemviratfts- 
Historia,'*  et  **  Hermodorum  legum  decem- 
viraltum  vert  namhuM  aoctorum  esse,  qioi 
ess  composoerat  suis  oniinibos,  disposoerit,. 
woM^ne  focerit  aoctoriute,  ut  a  decemviris 
veciperentur."  This  truly  vras  sn  age  in^ 
which  the  Roman  patricians  would  aQow 
their  lawa  to  be  dictated  by  a  foreign  ex- 
ile ! !  M.  Gratama  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  supposititious 
letter  of  Hersclitus.  He  contenU  himself 
with  expressing  his  astonishment  that  M. 
Bonamy  (as  well  as  Gibbon)  will  not  receiv«i 
it  ss  genuine.— W. 

P.  164.— •  Compare  Niebuhr  through 
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ODt  Niebohr  hu  writtaii  a  diw rt>tion 
(Klebe  SchriAao,  i.,  p.  438X  aignioff  from 
this  prodictioa  aiid  on  otlier  coodoMve 

riiidB,  that  Um  LycophroD,  the  anthor  of 
CMModn,  M  not  the  Alezmndriao  poefe. 
He  bed  been  anticipated  in  thia  aagaciona 
ciiticiam,  aa  be  afterward  diacoTered,  bj  a 
writer  of  no  lew  diatinction  tban  Cbariea 
Jamea  Fox.— LeUeia  to  Wakefield.  And 
likewiae  by  the  author  of  the  eztrMrdinary 
timnalation  of  thia  poem,  that  roott  promia- 
It^  Bcbolar,  Lord  Royaton.  See  ibe  re* 
vaini  of  Lord  Rojraton,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Pcnya,  London,  1838.— M. 

P.  154.~t  Are  not  the  tame  poinU  of 
aifflilarity  diacovered  in  the  le^alation  of 
all  nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  civiliaation! 

p/lfti.— t  The  wiah  ezpreaaed  by 
Wamkooig,  that  the  text  and  the  conjectu- 
nl  emendationa  on  the  fragmenu  of  the 
xii.  tables  ahould  be  submitted  to  ripd  crit- 
icism, has  been  fulfilled  by  Dirksen,  Ueber- 
eicht  der  btsherigen  Verauebe  xur  Kritik 
und  Herstellung  dea  Textea  der  Zwulf- 
Tafel-Fragmente,  Lsipxig,  1824.^M. 

P.  164.— <f  From  the  context  of  the 
pbraae  in  Tacitoa,  **  Nam  aecutss  legea  etai 
aliquando  in  maleficoa  ez  delicto;  aepioa 
tamen  diasensione  ordinum  *  *  *  lst«  sunt/* 
it  is  clear  that  Gibbon  haa  rendered  thia  sen- 
tence incorrectly.    Hugo,  H  ist.,  p.  62. — ^M. 

P.  155.—*  Compare  Niebuhr,  English 
translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  448,  dtc.— M. 

P.  155.— f  This  error  of  Gibbon  haa 
been  long  detected. — The  aenate,  under 
Tiberius,  did  indeed  elect  the  msffiatrstea, 
which  before  that  emperor  were  elected  in 
the  Comitia.  But  we  find  laws  enacted  by  the 
people  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Claudiua. 
For  example :  the  Julia  Norbana,  Vellea, 
and  Claudia  de  tutelfi  fceminsrum.  Com- 
pare the  Hiat  du  Droit  Remain,  by  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  ii,  p.  55,  57.  The  Comitia 
ceased  imperceptibly  as  the  republic  grsdu- 
ally  expired. — W. 

P.  156  — *  The  author  adopta  the  opin- 
ion, that  under  the  emperors  alone  the  sen- 
ate had  a  share  in  Um  legialatire  power. 
They  bsd  nevertheless  participatea  in  it 
under  the  republic,  since  senatfia-consulta 
foisting  to  civil  righu  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  much  eartier  thsn  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius.  It  ia  true  that, 
nn&r  the  emperors,  the  senate  exercised 
tbis  right  more  frequently,  and  that  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  nad  become  moch 
more  rare,  though  m  law  they  were  atill 
permitted,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (See  the 
frsgments  of  Ulpisn).  Bach  haa  clearty 
demonstrate,  that  the  senate  bad  the  aame 
power  in  the  time  of  the  republic  It  yi 
natural  that  the  senatfia-consulta  ahonili 


havobeeni 

on,  beeaoee  tbej  eaiplojed 

of  flattering  the  pnde  of  the  aenatora,  by 

granting  iMm  the  right  of  deUberating  oa 

all  affaire  which  did  not  intrench  on  chs 

imperial  power.    Compare  the  diacoasieae 

of  M.  Hogo,  vol.  i.,  p.  284,  et  aeq.— W. 

P.  156.— t  Thers  ia  a  corioos  paassge 
from  Aorelioa,  a  vrriier  on  Law,  on  the 
Prvtoriaa  Prwleet,  quoted  ia  Lydna,  de 
Magiatratiboa,  p.  32,  edit.  Haae.  The 
pcKtoriaa  pnsfect  vraa  to  the  aiBueiot 
to  the  die 


the  master  of  the  borse  was  to  i 
under  the  ropoblie.  He  vras  tbe  delegate, 
therefore,  of  the  full  imperial  aotbority; 
and  no  appeal  could  be  made  or  excepcioB 
taken  againethiaedicta.  I  had  not  observed 
this  passage  when  the  first  volome,  when 
it  would  nave  been  more  appmrisiely 
placed,  paased  through  the  preea  — M. 

P.  156.— t  The  author  here  follows  ths 
opinion  of  Heinecciua,  who,  aceoidiqg  l» 
the  idea  of  his  maater  Thomaaiaa,  waa  on- 
willing  to  suppose  that  ma^istratea  exerd- 
aing  a  judicial  could  shars  m  the  kfjaiativo 
power.  For  this  reason  be  rcweeenta  tha 
edicu  of  the  pretors  ss  sbaord.  (See  hie 
work,  H istoria  Juris  Romani,  10, 74.)  Bat 
Heinecciua  had  altogether  a  fake  nodon  ol 
thia  important  institution  of  tbe  Romana,  to 
which  we  owe  in  a  great  degree  the  petfee- 
tion  of  their  juriqMrudence.  HeiDOoctosb 
therefore,  in  his  own  daya,  had  aiany  oppo- 
nents of  bia  ayatem,  among  otben  the  cele- 
brated Ritter,  profeaaor  at  Wittember^ 
who  conteated  it  in  notee,  appended  to  the 
work  of  Heinecciua,  and  retained  in  all  anb- 
aequent  ediiiona  of  that  book.  After  Rit- 
ter, the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  viodicalo 
tbe  edicta  of  the  prwton  in  bia  Hiatoria 
Juriaprud.  Rom.,  edit.  6,  p.  218, 224.  Bat 
it  remsined  for  a  civilian  of  oar  own  daya 
to  throw  light  on  the  apirit  and  tme  cbai- 
scter  of  thia  inatitution.  M.  Hogo  has  ooa»- 
pletely  demonstrated  that  the  prsBtorian 
edicta  fumiahed  the  aalatarr  means  (tf  peiw 
petuslly  harmoniiing  the  legialacion  widi 
the  apirit  of  the  times.  The  prsitora  were 
the  true  or;pns  of  public  opmion.  It  was 
not  according  to  their  caprice  that  they 
framed  their  regulationa,  but  according  to 
the  mannera,  and  to  the  Ofnniona  of  tha 

C  civil  lawyers  of  their  day .  We  know, 
Cicero  bimaelf,  that  it  waa  eateemed 
a  great  honour  among  the  Romana  to  publish 
an  edict,  well-conceived  and  well-drswn. 
The  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Rome 
were  invited  by  the  prsior  to  aaaiat  in  fra- 
ming this  annual  law,  which,  according  to 
its  principle,  waa  only  a  declaration  which 
the  pFBtor  msde  to  the  public,  to  announce 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  judge,  and 
to  guard  agaiost  every  chaige  of  psniality 
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Thoae  who  had  zmsoo  to  fear  hit  opiniona 
might  delay  their  cauaa  till  the  following 
year. 

The  prslor  waa  reaponaible  for  all  the 
aalu  which  be  committed.  The  tribunea 
coold  lodge  an  accuaatioD  againt  the  prtBtor 
who  isaued  a  partial  edict.  He  waa  boond 
atrietly  to  follow  and  to  obaerve  the  rega- 
Utiona  publiahed  by  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hie  year  of  office,  according  to  the 
Cornelian  law,  by  which  theae  edieta  were 
called  perpetual,  and  he  coold  make  no 
change  in  a  regulation  once  publiahed. 
The  pretor  waa  obliged  to  aubmit  to  hia 
own  edict,  and  to  jod^  hia  own  affiiira  ac- 
cordinff  to  iu  proviaiona.  Theae  magia- 
tratea  had  no  power  of  departing  from  the 
fandamental  lawa,  or  the  lawa  of  the  Tweive 
Tables.  The  people  held  them  in  auch 
consideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  lawa 
contrary  to  their  proviaiona ;  but  as  some 
pioviaioDS  were  found  inefficient,  others 
exposed  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  agea,  tne  prs* 
tora,  still  maintaining  reapect  for  the  lawa, 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  neceasities  of  the  ezialing  time, 
by  auch  fictiona  aa  beat  suited  the  nature  of 
the  caae.  In  what  legislation  do  we  not  find 
theae  fictions,  which  even  yet  exist,  absurd 
and  ridiculous  aa  they  are,  amons  the  an- 
cient lawa  of  modem  nattona  1  Theae  al- 
waya  variable  edieta  at  length  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Roman  legialature,  and 
became  the  aubject  of  the  commentariea  of 
the  most  celebrated  lawyera.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  aa  the  basis  of  all 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  comprehended  in 
the  Digest  of  J.ostinian. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  M.  Schrader  haa 
written  on  thia  important  inatitution,  pro- 
posing it  for  imitation  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
aiatent  with  our  mannera  and  agreeable  to 
our  political  institutions,  in  order  to  avoid 
immature  legtalation  becoming  a  permanent 
evil.  See  the  Hiatory  of  the  Roman  Law 
by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i.,  p.  296,  dtc.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  80,  et  aeq.,  78,  et  aeq.,  and  the  note  in 
my  'elementary  book  on  the  Institutes,  p. 
813.  With  regard  to  the  worka  best  auited 
to  give  information  on  the  framing  and  the 
form  of  theae  edieta,  aee  Haubold,  Inatitii- 
tionea  Literariai,  tom.  i.,  p.  3S1,  868. 

All  that  Heineccius  saya  about  the  naur- 
pation  of  the  ri^t  of  making  theae  edicU 
by  the  pratora  la  falae,  and  contrary  to  all 
hiatorical  teatimony.  A  multitude  of  aa- 
thoritiea  proves  that  the  magistrates  were 
under  an  obligation  to  publia|i  theae  edieta. 
— W. 

With  the  utmoat  deference  for  theae  ex- 
cellent civiliana,  I  cannot  but  consider  thia 
confuaion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative 


authority  aa  a  very  perQous  constitutional 
precedent.  It  might  anawer  among  a  peo- 
ple so  singularly  trained  aa  the  Komana 
were  by  habit  %nd  national  character  in 
reverence  for  lesal  institutions,  so  as  to  be 
an  aristocracy,  if  not  a  people  of  legialatora ; 
but  in  moat  nationa  the  investiture  of  a 
magiatrate  in  such  authority,  leaving  to  hia 
aole  judgment  the  lawyers  he  might  con- 
ault,  and  the  view  of  public  opinion  which 
he  might  take,  would  be  a  very  insufficient 
guarantee  for  right  legialation.-»M. 

P.  156.-i-^  Compare  throughout  the 
brief  but  admirable  aketch  of  tin  progreaa 
and  growth  of  the  Roman  juriaprudence, 
the  neceaaaiy  operation  of  the  jus  senlium, 
when  Rome  became  the  aovereign  of  nationa, 
upon  the  jua  civile  of  the  citisena  of  Rome, 
in  the  firat  chapter  of  Savigny,  Geachicbte 
dea  Komiachen  Rechta  im  Mittel-alter. — ^M. 

P.  156.— II  Thia  reatoration  waa  only  the 
commencement  of  a  work  found  among  the 
papers  of  Heineccius,  and  published  after 
nia  death.— G. 

P.  166.— Y  Gibbon  has  here  fallen  into 
an  ^rror  with  Heineccius,  and  almost  the 
whole  literary  world,  concerning  the  real 
meaning  of  what  is  called  the  perpetual 
edict  of  Hadrian.  Since  the  Cornelian  law, 
the  edieta  were  perpetual,  but  only  in  thia 
aenae,  that  the  prctor  could  not  change 
them  during  the  year  of  hia  magistracy. 
And  although  it  appeara  that  under  Hadrian,  • 
the  civilian  Julianua  made,  or  assisted  in 
making,  a  complete  collection  of  the  edieta 
(which  certainly  had  been  done  likewise 
before  Hadrian,  for  example,  by  Ofilius,  qui 
dilijrenter  edictum  composuit),  we  have  no 
sufficient  proof  to  admit  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  the  prstorian  edict  was  declared 
perpetually  unalterable  by  Hadrian.  The 
writera  on  law  anbsequent  to  Hadrian  (and 
among  the  reat,  Pomponiua,  in  his  summary 
of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence)  speak  of  the 
edict  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
Thev  would  not,  certainly,  have  passed  over 
in  sdence  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
roost  important  aource  of  the  civil  law. 
M.  Hugo  haa  concluaively  ahown,  that  the 
varioua  paaaagea  in  authors  like  Eutropioa 
are  not  aufficient  to  eatablish  the  opiijioa 
introduced  by  Heineccius.  Compare  Hu- 
go, vol.  ii.,  p.  78.  A  new  proof  of  thia  ia 
found  in  ibt  Inatitatea  of  (Hiua,  who,  in 
the  firat  hooka  of  hia  work,  expresses  him- 
self in  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning 
any  change  made  by  Hadrian.  Nevertbo- 
leaa,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  moat  l^ave 
noticed  it,  aa  he  doea,  1.  i.,  8,  the  reaponsa 
prudentum,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rescript  of 
Hadrian.  There  ia  no  lacuna  in  the  text. 
Why,  then,  ahoold  Gaiua  maintain  ailenco 
concerning  an  innovation  so  much  mom 
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impofttnt  tibui  Uwt  of  which  h«  iMhsl 
After  all,  this  (^oMiion  becooMt  or  flight 
interMt,  tince,  m  fact,  we  find  no  change 
in  the  perpetual  edict  ioaerted  in  the  Di- 
gest, from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  the  end 
of  that  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Julian 
(compare  Hugo,  I  c.)-  The  later  lawyers 
appear  to  follow,  in  their  commeouries,  the 
same  text  as  their  predecessors.  It  is  nat* 
oral  to  suppose,  that,  after  the  labours  of 
to  many  men  distinguished  in  jurispru* 
dence,  the  framing  of  the  edict  most  bave 
attained  such  perfection  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innovation. 
We  nowhere  find  that  the  jorisu  of  the 
Ptodecte  disputed  concerning  the  words 
or  the  drawing  up  of  the  edict. 

What  diffiaience  would,  in  ieet,  lesuH 
from  this  with  regard  to  our  codes  and  our 
modem  iegislstion !  Compare  the  learned 
Disserution  of  M.  Biener,  De  Salvii  Jultani 
mentis  in  Edictum  Piwlorium  recte  asti* 
mandis.    Lipsia,  1809,  4to.— W. 

P.  LM.— *•  It  is  an  important  question 
in  what  manner  the  emperors  were  invested 
with  this  leoislative  power.  The  new])r- 
discovered  Gains  distinctly  statee  that  it 
waa  in  vinue  of  a  law— Nee  unquam  dubi- 
tatom  est,  qnin  id  legis  vicem  obtinest,  cum 
ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperinm  accipiat. 
But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  waa  a 
gleneni  law,  passed  on  the  transition  of  the 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  monar- 
chical form,  or  a  law  passed  on  the  accession 
of  each  emperor.  Compare  Hugo,  Hist, 
dn  Droit  Romain  (French  translatiou),  voL 
il,  p.  8.— M. 

P.  156. — ft  This  is  again  an  error  which 
(xibbon  ahares  with  Hetneccius  and  the 
generali^  of  authors.  It  arises  from  having 
mistaken  the  insignificant  edict  of  Hadrian, 
inserted  in  the  (xKie  of  Justinian  (lib.  vi., 
tit  zxiii.,  c.  11),  ibf  the  first  constitutio 
principis,  without  attending  to  the  (act  that 
the  Pandects  contain  so  many  constitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Julius  Cassr  (see  1. 
L,  Diffest  39, 1 ).  M.  Hugo  justly  observes, 
that  the  ecte  of  Sylla,  approved  by  the  sen- 
ate, were  the  same  thing  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  who  after  him  usurped  tho 
sovereign  power,  Moreover,  we  find  that 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  aothon  report  a 
multitude  of  rescripte  of  the  emperors  firom 
the  time  of  Augustus.  See  Hugo,  Hist 
da  Droit  Remain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S4.  ST.— W. 

P.  167.—*  Tet  a  century  before,  Domi- 
tian  was  called,  not  only  by  Martial,  but 
even  in  public  documents,  Dominus  et  Deua 
Noster.    Soeton.,  Domit,  cap.  13.    Hugo. 

P.  167.— f  Gains  (see  note  ♦  •,  p.  156) 
asserts  that  the  imperial  edict  or  rescript 
has,  and  always  had,  the  force  of  law,  h^ 


csoaa  theimpefial  antbMity  naU  upon  law. 
Ceoltitutio  principn  est,  quod  impentor 
dccreto  vel  edictoi,  vel  epistola  coostituit, 
nee  unquam  dubitatum,  qain  id  legis  Ticem 
obtineat,,ciui  ipse  impentor  per  legem 
impehum  accipot  Gains,  6.  Insiit.,  1, 
3.— M. 

P.  158.—*  Savigny  sUtes  the  foOow^ 
as  the  authohtiea  for  the  Roman  law  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century : 

1.  The  writings  of  the  jurieta  aeeordmg 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Conetitation  3 
Valentintan  the  Third,  first  promolgated  m 
the  West,  but  by  ito  admiasaon  into  the 
Theodoaian  Code  establiahed  likewise  in 
the  East.  (This  constitution  estibiishBd 
the  authority  of  the  five  gpaat  jnrtita,  Pa- 
pinian,  Paolua,  Caius,  Ulpian,  awl  Medea- 
tinus,  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient  kw. 
*  *  *•  In  esse  of  difference  of  opinioa  among 
theae  five,  a  majority  decided  the  case; 
where  they  wen  equal,  the  opinion  of  IV 
pinian ;  where  he  wae  silent,  the  judgB : 
but  see  p.  163,  and  Hugo,  voL  ii.,  p.  89.) 

3.  TheGreffDrianandHermc|geoianC<rf- 
lectton  of  the  Imperial  Rsseripts. 

8.  The  Code  of  Theodoaus  the  Second. 

4.  The  particular  Novetls,  as  additions 
and  sopplemenu  to  this  Code.  Savigny, 
vol.  i.,  p.  10.— M. 

P.  158.— t  In  this  psssMe  the  sntboi 
has  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  examples 
of  judicial  formulariea  which  he  could  find. 
That  which  he  adducea  as  the  fonn  of  cretio 
hvrediutis  is  absolutdy  false.  It  is  raffi- 
cient  to  glance  at  the  passage  in  Ciccio 
which  he  citea,  to  eee  that  it  hsa  no  relation 
to  it  The  author  appeals  to  the  opinion 
of  Schulting,  who,  m  the  pMsage  quoted, 
himaelf  protesta  against  the  ridiculous  snd 
abaurd  interpreUtion  of  the  passage  in  Ci- 
cero, snd  observes  thst  Grsvios  had  already 
well  explained  the  real  sense.  See  in  Gaina 
the  fonn  of  cretio  hBreditatis,  Instit,  L  ii., 
p.  166.— W. 

P.  158.— t  Nothing  nofe  is  known  of 
this  ceremony ;  neveitheless,  we  find  dat 
already,  in  his  own  daya.  Gains  turned  it  into 
ridicule.  He  says  (Hb.  iii,  et  p.  at  193,  4 
398),  prohibit!  actio  qoadrupli  ex  edicts 
Pretoria  introducta  est;  lex  aotem  eo  no- 
mine  nullam  psnam  eenstttoit  Hoc  aokim 
precepit,  utqoi  qoereravelity  nndus  qmnat, 
linteo  cinctoa,  lancem  habena ;  qni  si  quid 
invenerit,  jubet  id  lex  fortum  roanifeetmn 
esse.  Quid  sit  antem  Unlenml  qussitom 
est  Sed  verioa  est  consoti  genus  esss, 
quo  necessaritt  partes  tegerentur.  Qnam 
lex  tota  ridicyla  est.  Nam  qui  vestitom 
qoerere  prohibet,  is  et  nudum  querem 
probibiturus  est ;  eo  magis,  quod  iu  qam- 
aita  res  inventa  majori  pomm  sobjiciatur. 
Demde  quod  lancem  aive  ideo  hahen  jubeat 
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Qt  mtnibat  ocenpatis  nflifl  tabjimtur,  fiv* 
ideo,  ut  quod  inveoerit,  ibi  impooat,  oeutram 
eonim  procedit,  si  id  quod  quBratur,  ejus 
magnitodinis  aut  natuns  ait  ut  oeque  aubjici, 
Deque  ibi  imponi  poeait.  Certe  non  dubi- 
tatur,  cujuMunque  materis  ait  ea  lanx,  aatia 
legi  fieri.  We  aee,  moreorer,  from  thia 
paaaago,  that  the  baain,  aa  most  authon, 
teatiig  on  the  authority  of  Featua,  have 
supposed,  waa  not  uaed  to  cover  the  figure. 
— -W.  Gibbon  saya  the  face,  though  equal- 
ly inaccurately.  This  paaaage  of  Gains,  I 
must  obaerre,  as  well  aa  others  in  M. 
Wsmkdniff's  work,  is  veiy  inaccurately 
printed. — -M. 

P.  159. — *  Gibbon  had  conceived  opin- 
ions too  decided  against  the  forma  of  pro- 
cedure in  use  amonz  the  Romana.  Yet  it 
is  on  these  solemn  forms  that  the  ceruinty 
of  laws  has  been  founded  among  all  nations. 
Those  of  the  Romans  were  very  intimately 
allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  muat, 
of  necessity,  have  disappeared  as  Rome  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Have 
Dot  modem  nationa,  even  the  moat  civilized, 
overloaded  their  laws  with  a  thooaand  forma, 
often  absurd,  almost  alwaya  trivial  1  How 
manv  ezamplea  are  afforded  by  the  English 
law  f  See,  on  the  nature  of  theae  forma,  the 
work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  the  Vocation  of 
our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence, 
Heidelberg,  1814,  p.  9,  10.— W.  This 
work  of  M.  Savigny  naa  been  translated  into 
Enfflish  by  Mr.  Hayward.— M. 

P.  159.— t  Compare,  on  the  Response 
Priidentum,  WamkSnig,  Hiatoire  Ezteme 
du  Droit  Romam,  Bruzelles,  1836,  p.  122. 
— M. 

P.  159. — t  It  is  particularly  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  history  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence into  epocha,  that  Gibbon  displaya 
his  profound  knowledse  of  the  laws  of  this 
people.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division, 
prefaced  these  three  periods  with  the  history 
of  the  times  anterior  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  sre,  aa  it  were,  the 
infancy  of  the  Roman  law. — W. 

p.  160.—*  M.  Hugo  thinks  that  the  in- 
genious system  of  the  Institutes  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  and 
by  Justiniai  himself,  datee  from  Serviua 
Sulpiciiis.  Hist,  du  Droit  Remain,  vol.^ 
ii.,j).  119.— W. 

P.  161.—*  Gibbon  had  entirely  mis- 
understood this  phrase  of  Cicero.  It  wss 
only  since  his  time  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  author  was  spprehended.  Cicero,  in 
enumerating  the  i^nalificationa  of  Trebatiua, 
says,  Accedit  euam,  <)nod  familiam  ducit 
in  jure  civili,  singulans  memoria,  summa 
scientia,  which  means  that  Trebatiua  pos- 
sessed a  still  farther  most  important  qoal^ 
ification  for  a  vtudant  of  civil  liw,  a  fa* 


markable  memogy,  Ajc,  This  ezpUnatioB, 
already  conjectured  by  G.  Menage,  Amanit. 
Juris  Civilts,  c.  14,  is  found  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Scheller,  v.  Familia,  and  in  the  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Roman  Law  by  M.  Hugo. 
Many  authors  have  aaaerted,  without  any 
proof  aofficient  to  wanant  the  conjecture, 
that  Trebatiua  was  of  the  achool  of  Epi- 
curua.— W. 

P.  161.— t  TIm  author  here  foUowa  the 
then  generally  received  opinion  of  Heinec- 
ciua.  The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm 
it  are  1.  2,  4  47,  D.  L,  2,  and  ^  8,  Instit.  I., 
2.  The  firat  of  theae  passagea  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  a  privilege  sranted  to  certain 
lawyera  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  publice 
reapondendi  joa  ante  Augusti  tempore  non 
dabatur.  Pnmua  Divus  Augustus,  ut  ma> 
jor  juris  suctoritaa  haberetur,  constituit,  ut 
ez  auctoritate  ejua  reaponderent.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Institutes  spesks  of  the  different 
opinions  of  those,  quibus  est  permissom 
jura  condere.  It  is  tiue  that  the  first  of 
these  paassges  does  not  say  that  the  opinion 
of  these  privileged  lawyers  had  the  force  of 
a  law  for  the  judges.  For  this  reason  M. 
Huffo  altogether  rejecta  the  opinion  adopted 
by  Heineccius,  by  Bach,  and  in  general  by 
all  the  writers  who  preceded  him.  H!e 
conceives  that  the  ^  8  of  the  Institutes 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  Yslentinian 
III.,  which  Yegulated  the  reapective  author- 
ity to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of 
the  great  civilians.  But  we  have  now  the 
following  passsffe  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius : 
Response  prudentum  sunt  sententin  et 
opiniones  eorum,  quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere ;  quorum  omnium  ai  in  unum  sen- 
tentis  concurrunt,  id  quod  its  sentiunt, 
legis  Ticem  obtinet,  si  vero  dissentiunt, 
judict  licet,  quam  velit  sententiam  sequi, 
idque  rescripto  Divi  Hadriani  significatur. 
I  do  not  know  how,  in  opposition  to  thia 
passsge,  the  opinion*  of  M.  Hugo  can  be 
maintained,  we  must  add  to  thia  the  paa- 
aage quoted  from  Pomponius;  and  Irom 
such  strong  proofs,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  the  emperors  had  granted  some  kind 
of  privilege  to  certain  civilians,  quibus  per- 
missum erst  jura  condere.  Their  opinion 
had  sometimes  the  force  of  law,  legis  vicem. 
M.  Hugo,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this 
phrsse  with  his  system,  gives  it.  a  forced 
mterpretation,  which  quite  alters  the  sense : 
he  supposes  that  the  paaaage  containa  no 
more  than  what  is  evident  of  itself,  that  the 
authority  of  the  civilians  waa  to  be  respect- 
ed, thus  making  a  privilege  of  that  which 
waa  free  to  all  the  world.  It  appears  to 
me  almost  indisputable,  that  the  emperOra 
bad  sanctioned  certain  provisions  relative 
to  the  authority  of  these  civilians,  consulted 
by  the  jodgpu.    But  how  far  was  their  id- 
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vie0  to  be  ratpectodi  Tbit  is  t  quMtkm 
which  it  ii  impoMible  to  uwwer  prectMiy, 
from  the  want  of  historic  evideDce. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  emperors  es- 
tablished an  aotboritjr  to  be  consulted  by 
the  judges!  and  in  this  case  this  authority 
must  have  emsnaled  from  certain  civilians 
named  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperors. 
See  Hugo,  I.  c.  Moreover,  may  not  the 
passsge  of  Soetonios,  in  the  Life  of  Califfula, 
where  he  ssys  that  the  emperor  woura  no 
longer  permit  the  civilians  to  give  their  sd- 
vice,  mean  that  CaUffola  entertained  the 
desiffn  of  suppressing  this  institution  1  See, 
on  this  pssssge,  the  Themis,  vol.  zi.,  p.  17, 
36.  Our  aouor,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  opposed  to  Heineccius,  has 
not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.»-W. 

P.  163.^*  The  work  of  Gaius,  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  furnishes  us 
with  some  information  on  this  subject 
The  disputes  which  rose  between  these  two 
sects  sppear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
Gahis  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Sabinus 
and  of  Caius.  Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ti.,  p. 
106— W. 

P.  16S. — ^t  This  word  hss  never  existed. 
Cujaeius  is  tlie  author  of  it,  who  resd  the 
words  terns  condi  in  Servios,  sd  Virg.  hei^ 
ciscundi,  to  which  he  gsve  an  erroneous 
interpretation. — ^W. 

P.  163.~t  We  possess  (since  18S4) 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  fra^ 
ming  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  ito  rati- 
fication at  Rome  in  the  year  438.  M. 
Closius,  now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia, 
and  M.  Peyron,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Turin,  have  discovered,  the  one  at  Milan, 
the  other  at  Turin,  a  great  part  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  wanting, 
and,  besides  this,  the  reporU  (gesU)  of  the 
sitting  of  the  senate  at  Rome,  m  which  the 
Code  was  nublished,  in  the  year  after  the 
marriage  of  Valentinian  HI.  Among  these 
pieces  are  the  constitutions  which  nominste 
commissioners  for  the  formation  of  the 
Code ;  and  though  there  are  many  points 
of  considerable  obscurity  in  these  docu- 
ments, they  communicate  many  facta  rela- 
tive to  this  leffislation. 

1.  That  Tneodosius  designed  a  great 
reform  in  the  legislation,  to  add  to  the 
Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the 
new  constitutions  from  Constantino  to  his 
ovm  day ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for 
common  use,  with  eztracta  from  the  three 
codes,  and  from  the  works  of  the  civil 
lawyers.  All  Isws  either  abrogated  or 
fallen  into  disuse  were  to  be  noted  under 
their  proper  heads. 

3.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  439  to 
form  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  of  nine 
psisons,  of  which  Aiitiochus,  as  qumtor 


and  pnsfectos,  was  presideiit.    A 
commission  of  sixteen  members  was  i 
in  485  under  the  same  president. 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  under  tfas 
name  of  Codex  Theodoeianos,  was  finiibed 
in  438,  nublished  in  the  £s^  in  an  onfi- 
nance  addressed  to  the  pnstorian  pnefect, 
Plorentinos,  and  intended  to  be  polilished 
in  the  West. 

4.  Before  it  was  publiabed  in  the  West, 
Valentinian  anbmitted  it  to  the  senate. 
There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senata,  which  cloeed  with  loud  acclamaaoiis 
and  gratulations.  From  WamkSaig,  His- 
toire  du  Droit  Romsin,  p.  169.  Weock  has 
published  this  work,  Codicis  Theodosiam 
libri  priores,  Lcipsig,  1836. — II. 

P.  163.— 4  Closios  of  Tubingen  con- 
monicated  to  M.  WarnkSniff  the  two  fal- 
lowing constitutions  of  the  Empeior  Coo- 
stantine,  which  he  discovered  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan : 

L  Imper.  Constantinns  Aug.,  ad  Maz- 
iminm  Prsf.  Prstorio. 

Perpetuss  prudentumeoatentiones  enieite 
cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac  Piuli,  in  Papfniaoom 
notes,  qui  dum  ingenii  laudem  sectantiir, 
non  tarn  corriffere  enm  quam  depravere 
maluerunt,  aboTeri  prwcepimua.  Dat.  UL, 
Kaleod.  Octob.,  et  Const.,  Cons.,  et  Crispi 
(331). 

Idem  Aug.,  ad  Maximinm  Pksf.  Prct 

Universe,  qu»  scriptuia  PauU  coniinen- 
tur,  recepta  auctoritato  firmanda  sunt,  et 
omoi  veneratione  celebranda.  Ideoqne  sea 
tentiarum  libros  plenissim&  luce  et  perfcc 
tissimA  elocutione  et  joslissim4  juris  ratioos 
succincios  injudiciis  prolatoe  valere  minimi 
dubitatur.  Dat.  V.,  Kalend.  Oct.,  Trevir., 
Const.,  et  Max.  Coss.  (337).— W. 

P.  164— ♦  The  word  ncvSacrm  wis 
formerly  in  common  use.  See  the  prefsos 
to  Aulus  Gellios.- W. 

P.  165.—*  Gibbon  »  mistaken  with 
regard  to  Valla,  who,  though  he  inreighi 
against  the  barbarous  style  of  the  civiUsBS 
of  his  own  day,  lavishes  the  hiffhest  praise 
on  the  admirable  purity  of  the  Tanguai^  of 
the  ancient  writera  on  civil  law.  (M. 
Warnkonig  quotes  s  long  passage  of  VaSa 
in  justification  of  this  observation.)  Sioco 
his  time,  this  truth  has  been  recognised  U* 
men  of  the  hiffhest  eminence,  such  as  Ens 
mus,  David  Hume,  and  Runkhenioa. — ^W. 

P.  166. — t  Seditiosum,  in  the  language 
of  Justinian,  meana,  not  seditious,  but  d»- 
puted.— W. 

P.  166.—*  Among  the  vrorks  which 
have  been  recovered,  by  the  perseveriiw 
snd  successful  endeavours  of  M.  Mai  and 
his  followers  to  trace  the  imperfectly  erased 
charactars  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these 
Pslimpessto,  Gibbon,  at  this  period  of  hi 
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hboun,  woald  have  Ittaled  with  ddlgiit  dio 
rocorery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  wad  the 
fragments  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Peyron  of  Turin.— M. 

P.  166. — t  Savigny,  toI.  iii.,  p.  83,  89, 
examines  and  rejecto  the  whole  atoiy.  See 
likewise  Hallam,  toL  iii.,  p.  614, — M. 

P.  168.---*  Gibbon,  dividins  the  Insti- 
tntes  into  four  pans,  considers  the  appendix 
of  the  criminal  law  in  the  last  title  as  a 
fourth  part.— W. 

P.  168.— t  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon, 
the  House  of  Peers  has  been  more  than 
doubled :  it  ia  above  400,  exclusive  of  the 
•piritual  peers:  a  wise  policy  to  increase 
the  patrician  order  in  proportion  to  the 
general  increase  of  the  nation.-^M. 

P.  169.—*  The  newly-discovered  Insti- 
tutes of  Ghiias  name  one  nation  in  which 
the  same  power  was  vested  in  the  parent. 
Nee  me  pnsterit  Galatarum  gentem  credere, 
in  potestate  parentom  liberos  esse.  Gail 
Instil,  edit.  18S4,  p.  257.— M. 

P.  169. — t  All  this  is  in  strict  accoxd- 
ance  with  the  Roman  character.— W. 

P.  169.— t  This  parental  power  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  Roman  citixen. 
The  foreigner,  or  he  who  had  only  jus  Latii, 
did  not  possess  it.  If  a  Roman  atizen  un- 
knowingly married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife, 
he  did  not  possess  this  power  over  bis  son, 
because  the  son,  folkiwing  the  legal  con- 
dition of  the  mother,  was  not  s  Roman  citi- 
xen. A  man,  however,  alleging  sufficient 
cause  for  his  ignorance,  might  raise  both 
mother  and  child  to  the  rights  of  citixenship. 
Gaius,  p.  80.— M. 

P.  169.—^  The  son  of  a  family  sold  by 
^his  father  did  not  become  in  every  respect 
a  slave :  he  was  statu  liber ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  psying  the  price  for  which  he  was  sold, 
he  became  entirely  free.  See  Hugo,  Hist., 
^  61.— W. 

P.  173. — *  Montesquieu  relates  and  ex- 
plains this  fact  in  a  different  manner.  Es- 
prit des  Ijoix,  1.  xvi.,  c.  16. — G. 

P.  174.—*  But  these  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  queation  of  a  divorce  made  by  ju- 
iicial  authority. — Hugo. 

P.  174. — t  Atfcording  to  the  earlier  law 
(Gaii  Instit.,  p.  37),  a  man  might  marry  his 
niece  on  the  brothers,  not  on  the  sister's 
side.  The  Emperor  Claudius  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former.  In  the  Institutes, 
this  distinction  wss  aboliahed,  and  both 
declared  illegal.— M. 

P.  176.—*  The  Edict  of  ConsUntine 
first  conferred  this  right:  for  Auffostus 
had  prohibited  the  taking  as  a  concubine  a 
woman  who  misht  be  taken  as  a  wife ;  and 
if  marriags  took  place  afterward,  this  mar- 
riaoe  made  no  change  in  the  rights  of  the 
chiidien  bom  before  it :  recourse  was  then 


had  to  adoption,  properly  called  anogation. 
— G, 

P.  176. — t  See,  however,  the  two  frag- 
menu  of  laws  in  the  newly-discovered  ex- 
tracts from  the  Theodosian  Code,  publinhed 
by  M.  A.  Peyion,  at  Turin.  By  tbe  firat 
law  of  Constantine,  the  legitimate  oflfspring 
could  ak>ne  inherit :  where  there  were  no 
near  legitimate  relative,  the  inheritance 
went  to  the  fiacus.  The  son  of  a  certain 
Licinianus,  who  had  inherited  his  father*s 
property  under  the  supposition  that  be  waa 
legitimate,  and  had  been  promoted  to  a 
place  of  dignity,  was  to  be  degraded,  his 
property  confiscated,  himself  punished  with 
stripes  and  imprisonment.  By  the  second, 
all  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  aen- 
ators,  perfectissimi,  decemvirs,  were  to  be 
declared  infamoua,  and  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  law,  if  bom  ex  ancillA,  vel 
anciUe  fillA,  vel  libertA,  vel  liberts  filii, 
aive  RoroanA  facti,  seu  Latin&,  vel  scanicv 
fili&,  vel  ex  tabemarii,  vel  ex  tabemaris 
filiA,  vel  humili  vel  abject &,  vel  lenonis,  aut 
arenarii  filiA,  vel  qua  mercimoniis  publicis 
prsfuit.  Whatever  a  fond  father  had  con- 
ferred on  such  children  was  revoked,  and 
either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children, 
or  confiscated  to  the  state;  the  mothers, 
who  were  guilty  of  thus  vomoiuti^  the  minds 
of  the  fathers,  were  to  be  put  to  the  torture 
(tormentis  subici  jubemus).  The  unfortu- 
nate son  of  Licinianus,  it  appears  from  this 
second  law,  having  fied,  had  been  taken, 
and  was. ordered  to  be  kept  in  chains  to 
work  in  the  Gyncceum  at  Carthage.  Cod. 
Theodos.,  ab.  A.  Peyron,  87-90.— M. 

P.  176. — t  Gibbon  accuses  tbe  civilians 
of  having  **  rashly  fixed  the  age  of  puberty 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  yearn."  It  was  not 
so ;  before  Justinian,  no  law  existed  on  this 
subject.  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  this  point  among  the 
different  sects  of  civilians.  See  the  Insti- 
tutes, 1.  i.,  tit.  33,  and  the  fragmenta  of 
Ulpian.  Nor  was  the  cuiatorship  obligatory 
for  all  minors. — W. 

P.  176. — *  On  tbe  duo  jugen,  compare 
Niebuhr.  vol.  i.,  p.  387.— M. 

P.  176.— t  Gibbon  acknowledges,  in  the 
former  note,  the  obscurity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  res  mancipL  I'he  interpret- 
ers wbo  preceded  him  are  not  agreed  on 
thia  point,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
ancient  Roman  law.  The 'conclusions  of 
Hume,  of  which  the  author  here  speaka,  are 
grounded  on  false  assumptions.  Gibbon 
had  conceived  very  inaccurate  notions  of 
pToperty  among  tM  Romans,  and  those  of 
many  authors  in  the  present  day  are  not 
leaa  erroneous.  We  thfakk  it  right,  in  this 
place,  to  develop  the  system  of  property 
among  the  Romans^  as  the  result  or  tha 
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atoay  of  the  extant  ^tiffmX  ratfaoritiee  en 
the  eocient  Uw,  and  as  it  hu  beeo  demoR- 
•tnted,  recognited,  and  adopted  by  the 
most  learned  expoeitoia  of  the  Roman  law. 
Beaidea  the  authoritiee  formerly  koowa, 
each  aa  the  Frurmeata  of  Ulpian,  t.  jtiz., 
and  1. 1.,  ^  16.  Tbeoph.,  Paraph.,  i.,  6.,  ^ 
4,  may  be  conaolted  the  Inatitutea  of  Gaiua, 
i.,  4  54,  and  ».,  *  48,  et  aeqq. 

The  Roman  laws  protected  all  property 
acqairsd  m  a  lawful  manner.  They  iaa- 
noaed  on  those  who  had  invaded  it  the  ob- 
ligation of  making  reatitution  and  repaiation 
of  all  damage  caused  by  that  ioTsaion  ;  they 
poniahed  it,  moreoTer,  in  omiiv  casee,  by  a 
pecnniaiy  fine.  But  they  did  not  alwaya 
grant  a  recovery  against  the  third  person, 
who  had  become  bonA  fide  possessed  of  the 
property.  He  who  had  obtained  poseeaaion 
of  a  thinff  belonging  to  another,  knowing 
nothing  oi  the  prior  ri(|ht8  of  thst  person, 
mamtained  the  possession.  The  law  had 
ezpreaaly  determined  those  cases  in  whioh 
it  permitted  property  to  be  reclaimed  from 
an  innocent  posaessor.  In  these  casea 
poasession  had  the  charaeten  of  absolute 
propnetomhip,  called  manciphim,  jns  Qniri- 
tium.  To  possess  this  right,  it  was  not 
•nfficient  to  have  enter^  into  possession 
ofthethingifici^fMMicer;  the  acquisition 
wss  bound  to  have  the  character  of  pub- 
licity, which  was  given  by  the  observstion 
of  solemn  forms,  prescribed  by  the  Uws,  or 
the  uninterrupted  exercise  ofnToprietonhip 
during  a  ceruin  time :  the  Roman  citixen 
alone  could  ■ctjuire  this  proprietorthip. 
Every  other  kind  of  possession,  which  mignt 
be  named  imperfect  proprietorship,  wss 
called  *'  in  bonis  habere."  It  was  not  till 
after  the  time  of  Cicero  that  the  ffeneral 
name  of  Dominium  was  given  to  ul  pro- 
prietorship. 

It  was,  then,  the  publicity  which  consti- 
tuted the  distinctive  character  of  absolute 
dominion.  This  publicity  waa  grounded 
on  the  mode  of  acquiaition,  which  the  mod- 
ems have  called  Civil  (Modi  adquirendi 
Civiles).  These  modes  of  acquisition  were, 
1.  Mancipium  or  mancipatio,  which  waa 
nothing  but  the  solemn  delivering  over  of 
the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  determinate 
number  of  witnesses  and  a  public  officer :  it 
was  from  this,  probably,  that  proprietorship 
was  named,  3.  lo  jure  cesaio,  mach  was  a 
aolemn  delivering  over  before  the  prstor. 
8.  Adjadicatio,  made  by  a  judge,  in  a  case 
of  partition.  4.  Lex,  which  comprehended 
modes  of  acquiring  in  psrticular  caaes  de- 
termined by  law ;  probably  the  law  of  the 
xii.  tables;  for  instance,  the  sub  e&rtmd 
emptio  and  the  Ugatum.  6.  Usus,  called 
alWrward  usocapio,  and  by  the  modems 
pcescription.    This  was  only  a  year  for 


novoaMsa,  ftwo  yesn  mc  t 
able.  Its  piimsiy  object  wn  akogethv 
different  from  that  of  piescriptMo  in  the 
present  day.  It  waa  enginally  i 
m  order  to  tnnalbrm  the  simpU  [ 
of  a  thing  (in  boms  habere)  inio  Re 
prietorahip.  The  public  and  nninienapiied 
poasession  of  a  thing,  enjoyed  for  the  spsce 


of  one  or  two  years,  waa  i 
known  to  the  inhsbitaota  of  the  cihr  ef 
Rome  to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  "Ais 
last  mode  of  aoqnisitton  completed  the  tys- 
Ism  of  civil  scqnisitioiis,  by  legaliuM,  as 
it  were,  every  other  kind  ^  acqniaitan 
not  confened  from  tbs  caaa- 
by  the  Joe  QwritiuB.  Y. 
Ulpian,  Fragm.  L,  ^  16.  Gnina,  ii..  §  14. 
We  believe,  according  to  (yania,  ^  4A,  that 
this  nsooaption  waa  extended  to  the  csoa 
where  a  thing  had  been  aeqnixed  from  a 
person  not  the  real  proprieuw;  and  tkat, 
according  to  the  time  preaciibod,  it  gave  la 
the  poasessor  the  Roman  proprieionbip. 
But  this  does  not  sppear  to  have  been  ^ 
original  deaign  of  ttns  lastitatioo.  Calo- 
nim  etism  esram  rcrum  esocapio  nobis  eons- 
petit,  qu»  non  a  domino  nobis  tndiia  AMtini; 
ai  modo  eaa  honft  fide  aeeepemaa.  Gainet 
1.  u..  ^  48. 
As  to  things  of  anaHsr  value,  ev  thoon 
'  it  was  difficult  lo  dislingaiah  from 
mImt,  the  solenmitios  of  which  we 
speak 'were  not  toquisite  lo  obtain  legal 
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to  the  I 
the  repub 

mOM  infortant  from  ihe'  incieass  of  the 
commeice  and  weahh  of  the  state.  It  w* 
necessary  to  know<  what  were  thoae  thii^ 
of  which  abaofaite  property  misht  be  ac- 
quired by  timple  deuvery,  and  what,  on  Ihe 
contrary,  those,  the  acquiaition  of  whkh 
muat  be  sanctioBed  by  theae  aolemnities. 
This  question  waa  nacessarily  to  be  decidsd 
by  a  general  rule ;  and  it  is  this  rale  which 
estabiiahea  the  diatinctioo  between  res  man- 
cipi  and  nee  mandpi,  a  dislinciion  abeot 
wluch  the  opiniona  of  modem  eiviliana  difir 
ao  much  that  there  are  ibove  ten  conflictiw 
systems  on  the  subject  The  system  wmt 
accords  best  with  s  sound  interpretation  of 
the  Roman  lawa,  is  thai  pn»oeed  by  H. 
Trekel  of  Hamburg,  and  still  farther  de- 
veloped by  M.  Hego,  who  baa  extiacted  it 
in  the  Magaxine  of  CvriH  law,  v«d.  ii.,  p.  7. 
This  is  the  system  now  almost  nnivenaDy 
wloptcd.  Res  manctpi  (bv  eootiaciion  frir 
mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the  abeolote 
propeity  ( Jua  Qoiritnm)  might  be  aequirsd 
only  by  the  solemnities  mentioned  above, 
at  least  bv  thst  of  mancipation,  vrbich  waib 
without  doobti  the  most  easy  and  the  aaait 
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ucual.  Gaiaa,  ii.,  4  ^-  At  for  other 
things,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  not 
subject  to  these  forms,  in  order  to  confer 
absolute  right,  thej  were  called  res*  nee 
mancipi.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  ziz.,  Ht  3, 7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  enomeraie  the  different 
kinds  of  res  mancipi.  Their  enumerations 
do  not  quite  agree ;  and  yarious  methods 
of  reconciling  them  have  been  attempted. 
The  authority  of  Ulpian,  'however,  who 
wrote  as  a  civilian,  ought  to  have  the  greater 
weight  on  this  subject. 

But  why  are  thme  things  alone  res  man- 
cipi 1  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  most  frequently  agitated,  and  on 
which  the  opinions  of  civilians  are  most 
divided.  M.  Hugo  has  resolved  it  in 
the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  manner. 
**A11  things  which  were  easily  known  in- 
dividually, which  were  of  great  value,  with 
which  the  Romans  ^ere  acquainted,  and 
which  they  hiehly  appreciated,  were  res 
mancipi.  Of  old  mancipation  or  some  other 
solemn  form  was  required  for  the  scquisition 
of  these  things,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance. Mancipation  served  to  prove  their 
acquisition,  because  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other."  On  this 
great  historical  discussion  consult  the  Mag- 
azine of  Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  ii., 
p.  37,  38.  The  dissertation  of  M.  J.  M. 
Zacharis,  de  Rebus  Mancipi  Conjecturs, 

LI  1,  Lipsis,  1807.  The  History  of  Ciyil 
w  by  M.  Hugo;  and  my  Institutiones 
Juris  Romani  Pnvati,  p.  108,  1 10. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
ihinffs  are  res  nee  mancipi,  the  res  mancipi 
are  the  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  prstors  changed  the  svstem  of  prop- 
erty by  allowing  a  person,  who  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  the  right  to  recover  before  the 
prescribed  term  of  usucaption  had  conferred 
absolute  proprietorship.  (Pauliana  in  rem 
actio).  Justinian  went  still  farther,  in  times 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction 
between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  stranger. 
He  granted  the  right  of  recovering  all  things 
whiph  had  been  acquired,  whether  by  what 
were  called  civil  or  natural  modes  of  acqui- 
sition, God.,'l.  Yii.,*t.  25,  31.  And  he  so 
altered  the  theory  of  Gains  in  his  Institutes, 
ii.,  1,  that  no  trace  remains  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  that  civilian — ^W. 

P.  179.— *  Gibbon  has  singular  notions 
on  the  provisions  of  Novell,  czv.,  c.  8,  4, 
«rhich  probably  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stond.--W. 

P.  180.—*  It  is  not  at  aU  applicable  to 
the  Roman  system  of  contracts,  even  if  it 
were  allowed  to  be  good. — ^M. 

P.  180. — t  Simple  agreements  (pacta) 
formed  as  valid  an  obligation  as  a  solemn 
contract.    Only  an  action,  or  the  right  to 

Vol.  hi.— 


a  direct  judicial  prosecution,  vras  not  per- 
mitted in  every  case  of  compact.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  judge  was  bound  tb 
maintain  an  agreement  made  by  pactum. 
The  stipulation  was  a  form  common  to 
every  kind  of  agreement,  by  which  the  right 
of  action  was  given  to  this. — W. 

P.  180.— I  This  is  erroneously  called 
"benefits.**  Gibbon  enumerates  various 
kinds  of  contracts,  of  which  some  alone  are 
properly  called  benefits. — ^W. 

P.  181.—*  The  real  nature  of  the  ftenus 
unciarium  has  been  proved :  it  amounted 
in  a  year  of  twelve  months  to  ten  per  cenu 
See,  in  the  Magazine  of  Civil  Law  by  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  v.,  p.  180,  184,  an  article  of 
M.  Schrader,  following  up  the  conjectures 
of  Niebuhr,  HisL  Rom.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  431. 
— W. 

Compare  a  very  clear  account  of  this 
question  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Travers 
Twiss's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
267.— M. 

P.  183.—*  Hugo  (Histoirc  du  Droit  Re- 
main, tom.  i.,  p.  234)  concurs  with  Gib- 
bon.    See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313. — ^M. 

P.  197.—*  He  kUled  a  Uon.  His  eyes 
were  put  out  by  the  timid  Justin.  Pere- 
deus  requesting  an  interview,  Justin  sub- 
stituted two  patricians,  whom  the  blinded 
barbarian  staobed  to  the  heart  with  two 
concealed  daggers.  See  Le  Beau,  vol.  z., 
p.  99.— M. 

P.  303. — *  Compare  the  admirable 
sketch  of  the  deseneracy  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  the  rormation  of  the  Italian  in 
HalTam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317, 
329— M. 

P.  205.—*  See  Beckman,  Hist,  of  In- 
ventions, vol.  i.,  p.  819. — ^M. 

P.  212. — *  It  certainlv  sppcars  difficult 
to  extract  a  prediction  of  the  perpetual  in- 
dependence of  the  Arabs  from  the  text  in 
Genesis,  which  would  have  received  an 
ample  fulfilment  during  centuries  of  unin- 
vaoed  freedom.  But  the  disputants  sMjear 
to  forget  the  inseparable  connexion  m  the 
prediction  between  the  wild,  the  Bedoween 
nabits  of  the  Ismaelites,  with  their  national 
independence.  The  stationary  and  civil- 
ized descendant  of  Ismael  forfeited,  as  it 
were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
genuine  son  of  the  *'wild  man."  The 
phrase,  "dwelling  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren,"  is  interpreted  by  Rosenmiiller 
(in  loc.)  and  others,  sccording  to  the  He- 
brew geography,  "  to  the  East**  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham. — ^M. 

P.  212. — ^t  Abrahah,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tak- 
soum,  who  reigned  seventeen  yesrs;  his 
brother  Maacoun,  who  was  slain^  in  battle 
against  the  Persians,  twelve.     But  this 
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cbroDology  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Ara- 
bian conqoesta  of  Nushirvan  ihe  Great. 
Either  Self,  or  hi*  aon  Maadi  Karb,  was  the 
native  prince  placed  oo  the  throne  hy  the 
Peraiana.  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  78.  See 
likewiae  Johannsen,  Hiat.  Yemana. — ^M. 

P.  212. — t  Peraarmenim  waa  lon^  main- 
tained in  peace  by  the  tolerant  adminiatra- 
tion  of  Mcjej,  prince  of  the  Gnouniana.  On 
his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  a  peraecutor, 
a  Persian,  named  Ten-Schabpour,  who  at- 
tempted to  propagate  Zoroaatrianiam  by 
Tiolence.  Nusnirvan,  on  an  a|^peal  to  the 
throne  by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced 
Ten-Scliahpour  in  552,  by  Veachnaa-Vab- 
ram.  The  new  marzban  or  governor  was 
instracted  to  repress  the  bigoted  Magi  in 
their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but 
the  Persian  converts  to  Christianity  were 
still  exposed  to  cruel  sufferings.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them,  Izdbouzid,  was  cru- 
cified at  Dovin  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude.  The  fame  of  this  martyr  spread 
to  the  West.  Menander,  the  historian,  not 
only,  as  appeara  by  a  fra^ent  published  by 
Mai,  related  thia  event  m  his  histoiy,  but, 
according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject.  Thia,  however,  is  an  un- 
warrantable inference  from  the  phrase  rpa- 
yodiav  ^ifievoct  which  merely  means  that 
oe  related  the  tragic  event  in  his  history. 
An  epigram  on  the  same  aubject,  preserved 
in  the  Anthology,  Jacobe's  Anth.  Palat.,  i., 
27,  belongs  to  the  historian.  Yet  Armenia 
remained  in  peace  under  the  government 
of  Veachnaa-Vahram  and  hia  aucceasor  Va- 
lazdat.  The  tyranny  of  hia  aucceasor  Su- 
rena  led  to  the  insurrection  under  VarUn, 
the  Mamiffonian,  who  revenged  the  death 
of  his  broUier  on  the  marzban  Snrena,  sur- 
prised Dovin,  and  put  to  the  aword  the  gov- 
ernor, the  aoldiera,  and  the  Magiana.  From 
St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  79  to  89.— M. 

P.  213.—*  Malathiah.  It  was  in  the 
lesser  Armenia. — ^M. 

P.  213. — t  This  circumstance  rests  on 
the  staiementa  of  Evagriua  and  Theophy- 
lact  Simocatta.  They  are  not  of  aufficient 
authority  to  eatabliah  a  fact  so  improbable. 
St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  140.— M. 

P.  215.—-*  He  ia  generally  called  Baba- 
ram  Choubeen,  Ba^ram,  the  stick-like, 
probably  from  his  appearance.  Malcolm, 
vol.  i.,  p.  120.— M. 

P.  215.— t  The  Persian  hiatorians  aay, 
that  Hormouz  entreated  hia  general  to  inr 
crease  his  numbers ;  but  Baharam  replied, 
that  experience  had  taught  him  that  it  waa 
the  quality,  not  the  numbera  of  aoldiera, 
which  gave  aucceaa.  *  •  ♦  No  man  in  hia 
army  was  under  forty  years,  and  none  above  . 
fifty.     Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. — M. 

t.  216.—*  Yet  TheophyUct  seems  to 


have  seized  the  opportunity  to  indulge  lui 
propensity  for  writing  orations;  and  the 
orations  read  rather  like  those  of  a  Gredan 
sophiat  than  of  an  Eastern  assembly. — ^M. 

P.  217. — *  Malcolm  concurs  in  ascri- 
bing his  death  to  Bundawee  (BindoesX  voL 
L,  p.  123.  The  Eastern  writers  generaltj 
impute  the  crime  to  tbe  uncles.  St.  Msitin, 
vol.  X.,  p.  800. — ^M. 

P.  217.— t  The  Armenians  adhered  to 
Chosroes.     St.  Msrtin,  yoI.  z.,  p.  312.— M. 

P.  218. — *  According  to  Mirkhood  sod 
the  Oriental  writers,  Bwnm  received  the 
daughter  of  the  Khakan  in  manriage,  and 
commanded  a  body  of  Turka  in  an  iaxasaoo 
of  Persia.  Some  aay  that  he  was  assassi- 
nated :  Malcolm  adopta  tbe  ooinioa  that  he 
waa  poisoned.  His  sister  Gooxdidi,  the 
companion  of  hia  flight,  is  celebrated  in  the 
Shah  Nameh.  She  was  afterward  one  of 
the  wives  of  ChosrOte.  St.  Martin,  voL 
X.,  p.  331.— M. 

P.  218.— t  Concerning  Nisibis,  see  St. 
Martin  and  hia  Armenian  authorities,  vol 
X.,  p.  332,  and  M^noires  sur  I'Ann^ie, 
torn,  i.,  p.  25. — M. 

P.  219.—*  St.  Martin  thmks  that  they 
were  first  written  in  Syrisc,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  the  bad  Greek  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, vol.  X.,  p.  334. — M. 

P.  219.— t  Compare  M.  Yon  Hanuner*8 
preface  to  and  poem  of  Schirin,  in  which  he 
givea  an  account  of  the  various  Persian 
poems,  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract the  essence  in  his  own  woric — M. 

P.  220. — *  Compare  throughout  Sddo- 
ler,  Nordiscbe  Geschichte,  p.  362-372.—- 
M. 

P.  229.—*  See  Hist  of  Jews.  voL  iii., 
p.  240— M. 

P.  230. — *  The  rums  of  these  scenes  ci 
Khoosroo's  magnificence  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  K.  K.  Porter.  At  the  ruins  of  Tokhi 
i  Bostan,  he  saw  a  gorgeous  picture  of  a 
hunt,  singularly  illustrative  of  this  passsge. 
Travels,  vol.  li.,  p.  204.  Kisra  Shirene, 
which  he  afterward  examined,  appears  to 
have  been  the  palace  of  Dsstagm.  VoL 
ii.,  p.  173-176.— M. 

P.  231. — *  Khoosioo  Purveez  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  river 
when  he  received  the  letter  of  Mohammed. 
He  tore  the  letter  and  threw  it  into  the 
Karasoo.  For  thia  action,  the  modents 
author  of  the  Zeennt-ul-Tnarikh  calls  him  a 
wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  satsequest 
misfortunes.  These,  impressions  still  exist 
I  remarked  to  a  Mersian,  when  encamped 
near  the  Karasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  banks 
were,  very  high,  which  must  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  apply  ita  waten  to  irrigation.  **  It 
once  fertilized  the  whole  countzy,*^  said  the 
lealotts  Mohammedan,  **bct  ita  channd 
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rank  with  horror  from  its  banks,  when  that 
madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Proph- 
et's letter  into  its  stream ;  which  has  ever 
since  been  accursed  and  useless."  Mai- 
colra^s  Persia,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. — M. 

p.  235.—*  D'AnviUe  (M6m.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Insc.,  torn,  xzxii ,  p.  560)  laboured  to 
prove  the  identity  of  these  two  cities ;  but, 
according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.,  p.  97, 
not  with  perfect  success.  Ourmiah,  called 
Anema  in  the  ancient  Pehlvi  books,  is 
considered,  both  by  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
aster and  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  his 
birthplace.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Aderbidjan. — M. 

p.  236.—*  Now,  the  Sihan.— -M. 

P.  237. — ♦  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks  of 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  Khazars  in 
the  second  century,  1.  ii.,  c.  62.  M.  St. 
Martin  suspects  them  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Hunnish  nation  of  the  Acatires  or  Agaz- 
zires.  They  are  called  by  the  Greek  nis- 
torians,  Eastern  Turks;  like  the  Madjars 
and  other  Hunnish  or  Finnish  tribes,  they 
had  probably  received  some  admixture  from 
the  genuine  Turkish  races.  Ibn.  Hankal 
(Oriental  Geography)  says  that  their  lan- 
guage was  like  the  Bul^ian,  and  considers 
them  a  people  of  Finnish  or  Hunnish  race. 
Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist,  p.  268-273.  Abel 
Remusat,  Rech.  sur  les  Langues.Tartares, 
torn,  i.,  p.  315,  316.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi., 
p.  115.~M. 

P.  239. — *  Macdonald  Kinneir  places 
Dastagerd  at  Kaar  e  Shinn,  the  palace  of 
Sira  on  the  banks  of  the  Diala  between 
Holwan  and  Kanabee.  Kinneir,  Geograph. 
Mem.,  p.  306.— M. 

P.  240.—*  The  Schirin  of  Persian  poe- 
try. The  love  of  Chosru  and  Schirin  rivals 
in  Persian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with 
Zuleika  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  of  Solomon 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  of  Mej- 
noun  and  Leila.  The  number  of  Persian 
poems  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  M. 
Von  Hammer's  preface  to  his  poem  of 
Schirin. — M. 

P.  240. — t  His  name  was  Kabad  (as 
appears  from  an  official  letter  in 'the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  p.  402).  St.  Martin  considers 
the  name  Sirocs.  Schirouieh  or  Schirwey, 
derived  from  the  word  schur,  royaL  St. 
Martin,  xi,  163.— M. 

P.  240.—$  According  to  Le  Beau,  this 
massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Mahuza  in 
Babylonia,  not  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes. 
The  Syrian  historian,  Thomas  of  Maraga, 
gives  Chosroes  twenty  four  sons ;  Mirk- 
bond  (translated  by  De  Sacy),  fifteen;  the 
inedited  ModjmeUalte-warikh,  agreeing  with 
Gibbon,  eighteen,  with  their  names.  I« 
Beau  and  St:  Martin,  xi.,  146.— M. 
P  240. — ^  The  Mohammedans  show  no 


more  charity  towards  the  memory  of  Chos- 
roes or  Khoosrpo  Purveez.  All  his  re- 
verses are  ascribed  to  the  just  indignation 
of  God,  upon  a  monarch  who  had  dared 
with  impious  and  accorsed  hands  to  tear 
the  letter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mohammed. 
Compare  note  *,  p.  231 .— M. 

P.  241.—*  Yet  Gibbon  himself  places 
the  flight  and  death  of  Yesdegiid  III.,  the 
las^  king  of  Persia,  in  651.  The  famous 
era  of  Yesdegird  dates  firom  this  accession, 
June  16,  632.— M. 

P.  241:— t  M.  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nova 
Collectio,  vol.  i.,  pt.  2,  p.  223,  has  added 
some  lines,  but  no  clear  sense  can  be  made 
out  of  the  fragment. — M. 

P.  241. — t  If  the  clergy  imposed  upon 
the  kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  provocation  was  not  wanting ; 
for  how  many  of  them  bad  been  eyewit- 
nesses of,  perhajps  sufferers  in,  the  atrocities 
committed  on  the  captnre  of  the  city.  Yet 
we  have  no  authentic  account  of  great  se- 
verities exercised  by  Heraclins.  The  law 
of  Hadrian  was  re-enacted,  which  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  approaching  within  three 
miles  of  the  city  ;  a  law  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent exasperated  state  of  the  Christiana, 
might  be  a  measure  of  security  or  mercy 
rather  than  of  oppression.  Milman,  Hist, 
of  Jews,  iii.,  242. — M. 

P.  243.—*  See  on  this  passage  Bishop 
Kaye,  Joatin  Martyr,  p.  25. — M. 

P.  243. — t  Most  of  the  modem  writera 
who  have  closely  examined  this  subject,  snd 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  theoloeical 
bias,  Rosenmuller  on  Isaiah  ix.,  5,  and  on 
Psalm  zlv.,  7,  and  Bertholdt,  Chriatologia 
Judaorum,  c.  xx.,  rightly  ascribe  much 
higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews. 
In  fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the 
notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and  author' 
ixed  notion  of  the  Measiah  among  the  Jews, 
whereas  it  was  Arobably  so  vague  as  to 
admit  every  shade  of  difiference,  from  the 
vulgar  expectation  of  a  mere  temporal  king, 
to  uie  philosophic  notion  of  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity. — M. 

P.  243.— t  The  distinct  allusion  to  the 
facts  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  in  a  work,  evidently  written  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Ascensio 
IsaisB,  edited  by  Archbishop  Lawrencfi, 
seems  convincing  evidence  that  they  are 
mtegral  parte  of  the  authentic  ChristiiB 
history. — M. 

P.  244.—*  Surely  the  extinction  of  the 
Judffo-Christian  community,  related  from 
Mosheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  zv),  ac- 
Goonta  both  simpler  and  naturally  for  the 
losa  of  a  compoaition  which  had  become 
of  DO  use;  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Gieek 
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Gospel  of  SU  Mattbew  is  mnmakorixed.^ 
M. 

P.  S46.^*  GriMlMch  taaerto  that  all 
the  Greek  MSS.,  all  the  tnoalaton,  and 
all  the  Greek  fathers,  rapport  the  common 
reading.— Not.  Test,  m  loc. — M. 

p.  247.—*  It  should  be  df.  Griesbach 
in  loc.  The  weight  of  authority  is  so  much 
against  the  common  reading  on  both  these 
points,  that  thej  are  no  longer  nr^edby 

Srudent  controversialisU.    "Would  Gibbon's 
eference  for  thejir§i  of  pkUoiOpJurB  have 
extended  to  o^  his  theological  conclusions  I 

P.  250.—*  1.  The  Oasis  of  Sivah  has 
been  yisiied  by  Mons.  Drovetti  and  Mr. 
Browne.  S.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  £1 
Kassar,  was  Tisited  and  described  br  Bel- 
zoni.  3.  The  great  Oasis,  snd  iu  splendid 
ruins,  have  been  well  described  in  the  tisT- 
els  of  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.  To  these  must 
be  added  another  Western  Oasis,  also  vis- 
ited by  Sir  ▲.  Edmonstone. — ^M. 

P.  272. — •  The  extent  to  which  Nesto- 
risn  Christianity  prevailed  among  the  Tartar 
tribes  is  one  of  the  most  curious  questions 
in  Oriental  hiatoiy.  M.  Schmidt  (Ges- 
chichte  der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p.  383) 
appears  to  question  the  Christianity  of  Ong 
Cbsghan  and  his  Keraite  subjects. — ^M. 

P.  872. — t  This  famous  monument,  the 
authenticity'of  which  many  have  attempted 
to  impeach,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jes- 
uits, by  whom  it  was  made  known,  than  by 
a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now 
generally  considered  above  all  suspicion. 
The  Clunese  text  and  the  facts  woich  it 
relates  are  eqnally  strong  proofs  of  its  au- 
thenticity. This  monument  was  raised  aa 
a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  China.  It  is  dated  the  year  1092 
of  the  araof  the  Greeks,  or  the  Seleucida, 
A.D.  781,  in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  pa- 
triarch Aiisn-jtisu.  It  was  raised  by  Icid- 
bouzid,  priest  and  choref^opus  of  Chumr 
dttn,  that  is,  of  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  came 
from  Balkh  in  TokharisUn.  Among  the 
various  arguments  which  may  be  ur^  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this  monument, 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  may 
be  reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom 
it  was  raised.  The  nune  is  Persian,  and, 
a|  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  im- 
agined it;  for  there  was  no  work  extant 
from  whence  the  knowledge  of  it  could  be 
derived.  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  since 
4iis  period,  any  book  has  been  published 
:n  which  it  can  be  found  a  second  time.  It 
is  very  celebrated  among  the  Armeniana, 
and  is  derived  from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by 
biiLh.  of  the  loyal  race,  who  perished  to- 


wards the  middle  of  the  seventh  ceotory, 
anft  rendered  his  name  celebrated  amoi^ 
the  Christisn  nations  of  the  East.  St 
Msrtin,  vol.  i.,  p.  69.  M.  Remusat  bss  aba 
strongly  exprc«eed  his  conviction  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  monument.  M^laneai 
Asiatiques,  pt.  i.,  p.  33.  D'Ohsoo*  in  In 
History  of  the  Moguls,  concus  in  this  view. 
Tet  M.  Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  Oat  Mon- 
golen, p.  884)  denies  that  there  is  say 
satisfactoiv  proof  that  rach  a  monameot 
was  ever  found  in  China,  or  that  it  was  not 
manufactured  in  Europe.  But  if  the  Jes- 
uiu  hsd  attempted  such  a  forgery,  wodd  it 
not  have  been  mon  adapted  to  fonher  then* 
peculiar  views  ? — M 

P.  274.—*  The  St  Thom^  (^ristisns 
had  excited  great  interest  in  the  ardent  nind 
of  the  admirable  Biabop  Hebcr.  Sea  hb 
curbus  and,  to  his  irieads,  highly  chsne- 
teristic  letter  to  Mar  Athanaaiua,  Appendix 
to  Journal.  The  aigumenu  of  his  friend 
and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Robinson  (Last  days  of 
Bishop  Heber)  have  not  convinced  me  ihat 
the  Christianity  of  India  is  older  than  the 
Nestorian  dispersion.^M. 

P.  276.—*  Compsre  on  the  Msidaites 
Anouetil  du  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  voL  of 
the  M^.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions ;  and 
Schloeser,  Bilder-sturmenden  Kaiser,  p. 

100.— m;, 

P.  276.— t  Oftheoldest  and  best-looking 
trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty- 
five  very  large  onea ;  about  fifty  of  middling 
size ;  sBd  more  than  three  hundred  smslkr 
and  young  ones.  Burckhardt*s  Tiaveb  in 
Syria,  p.  19.— M. 

P.  277.—*  See  vol.  i.,  ch.  xx.^.pL  425., . 


P.  283.— ♦  The  travels  of  Bruce,  iDos. 
trated  by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  nanative 
of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  have  brought  us  assin 
acquainted  with  this  remote  region,  whsi- 
ever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions,  ths 
barbarous  manners  of  the  Ethiopians  seem 
to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the  ssctfndency 
over  the  practice  of  Christisnity. — ^M. 

P.  287. — *  His  soldiers  (according  to 
Abulfaradjii,  Chnm.  Syr.,  p.  112)  called 
him  another  Cain.  St  Martin,  t.  xL.  a 
379.— M. 

P.  287.— t  He  was  received  in  Home, 
and  pillaged  the  churches.  He  carried  off 
the  brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Syracuse, 
otf  ss  Schlosser  conceives,  to  Constanti- 
nople. Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  Bilder- 
stiirmcnden  Kaiser,  p.  80. — M. 

P.  288.—*  SchkMser  (Geschichte  der 
Bilder-sturmenden  Kaiser,  p.  90)  supposes  * 
that  the  young  princes  were  mutilated  after 
4he  firat  insurrectioil ;  thst  sfter  this  ths 
acts  were  still  inscribed  with'  their  nsmss, 
Um  princes  being  dosaly  secluded  in  the 
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paitce.  The  improbability  of  this  circam- 
Bt&nce  may  be  weighed  against  Gibbon*a 
want  of  autbority  for  hia  statement. — ^M. 

P.  200.T-*  Of  fear  rather  than  of  more 
generous  motives.  Compare  Le  Beau,  vol. 
zii.,  p.  64. — M. 

P.  292.—*  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens,  who 
invested  a  Pergarpenian,  named  Tiberius, 
with  the  purple,  and  proclaimed  him  aa  the 
son  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  walla  of  Constantinople,  com- 
pelled Leo  greatly  to  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  his  subjects.  A  twelfth 
was  exacted  in  addition  to  every  aureus 
(yofua/ia)  as  a  wall  tax.  Theophanes,  p. 
275.  Schlosser,  Bilder-sturmena.  Kaiaer, 
p.  197.— M. 

P.  292. — t  He  is  accuaed  of  baminff  the 
library  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Julian, 
with  its  president  and  twelve  professors. 
This  eastern  Sorbonne  had  discomfited  the 
imperial  theolo^ans  on  the  great  question 
of  image-  worsh  ip.  Schlosser  observes  that 
this  accidental  fire  took  place  six  years  after 
the  emperor  had  laid  the  question  of  image- 
worship  before  the  professors.  Bilder- 
stiirmenden  Kaiser,  n.  264.  Compare  Le 
Beau,  vol.  xii.,  p.  166.-^M. 

P.  293. — *  Schlosser  thinks  more  hiffhiy 
of  Leo's  mind;  but  his  only  proof  of  his 
superiority  is  the  successes  of  bis  generals 
against  the  Saracens.  Schlosser,  p.  266. 
— M. 

P.  293.— t  The  second  offence  was  on 
the  accession  of  the  young  Constantine. 
— M. 

P.  294.^*  Gibbon  bas  been  atUcked  on 
accoont  of  this  atatement,  but  is  success- 
fully defended  by  Schlosser,  B.  S.  Kaiser, 
p.  327.  Compare  Le  Beau,  c.  xii.,  p.  872. 
— M. 

P.  295. — *  The  Syrian  hisCorisn  Abul- 
faiadjii,  Cbron.  Syr.,,  p.  138,  139,  speaks  of 
him  as 'a  brave,  prudent,  and  pious  prince, 
formidable  to  the  Arabs.  St.  Manin,  c. 
zii.,  p.  402.  Compare  Schlosser,  p.  850. 
— M. 

P.  299. — *  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Saracens  he  betrayed  both  imbecility  and 
cowardice.    Genesios,  c.  iv.,  p.  94. — M. 

P.  304. — *  Three  yean  ana  five  months. 
Leo  piaconus,  in  Niebuhr,  Byz.  Hist.,  p. 
30.— M. 

P.  305.—*  The  canonical  objection  to 
the  marriage  was  his  relation  of  Godfaiher 
to  her  sons.    Leo  Disc.,  p.  50.— M. 

P.  305. — t  He  retook  Antioch,  and 
brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  "  the 
most  unholy  and  impious  Mohammed." 
Leo  Diac,  p.  76.— M. 

P.  306. — *  According  to  Leo  Diactfhus, 
Zimisces,  after  ordering  the  wounded  em- 


Cr  to  be  dragged  to  his  feet,  and  heaping 
with  insult,  to  which  the  miserable  man 
only  replied  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
"  mother  of  God,*'  with  his  own  hand 
plucked  his  beard,  while  his  accomplices 
beat  out  his  teeth  with  the  hilu  of  their  * 
swords,  and  then  trampling  him  to  the 
ffround,  drove  his  sword  into  his  scull. 
Leo  piac,  in  Niebuhr,  Byz.  Hist.,  1.  vii , 
c.  8,  p.  88.— M. 

P.  306.— t  Once  by  the  calif,  once  by 
his  rival  Phocas.  Compare  Le  Bean,  1. 
xiv.,  p  176.— M. 

P.  320.—*  Falmeraycr  (Geschichte  des 
Kaiserthums  von  Trapezunt,  p.  29,  33)  has 
highly  drawn  the  character  of  Andronicus. 
In  his  view  the  extermination  of  the  By- 
zantine factions  and  dissolute  nobility  was 
part  of  a  deep-laid  an4  splendid  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  empire.  It  waa  neces- 
sary for  the  wise  and  benevolent  schemes 
of  the  father  of  his  people  to  lop  ofiT  those 
limbs  which  were  infected  with  irremediable 
pestilence ; 

"  And  with  necMsity, 
The  tyrant**  plea  excused  his  devilish  deeds !  7* 

Still  the  fall  of  Andronicus  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  Byzantine  empire. — M. 

P.  320. — t  Accordin|f  to  Nicetas  (p. 
444),  Andronicus  despised  the  imbecile 
Isaac  too  much  to  fear  him :  he  was  arrested 
by  the  officious  zeal  of  Stephen,  the  instru- 
ment of  tho  emperor's  cruelties.>-<M. 

P.  325.—*  Vezid,  ninth  calif  of  the 
race  of  the  Ommiade,  caused  all  the  images 
in  Syria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year 
719 ;  hence  the  orthodox  reproached  the 
sectarians  with  following  the  example  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  Jews.  Fragm.  Mon. 
Johan.  Jerosolym.,  Script.  Byzant.,  vol. 
zvi.,  p.  235.  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital.,  par  M. 
Sismondi,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. — G. 

P.  326. — *  Compare  Schlosser,  Ges- 
chichte der  Bilder-sturmondcn  Kaiser, 
Frankfurt- am-Main,  1812 ;  a  book  of  re- 
search and  impartiality. — M. 

P.  328. — *  Tho  patriarch  Anastasins, 
an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  image  worship- 
per under  Artavasdes,  was  scooreed,  led 
through  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  nis  face 
to  the  tail ;  and,  reinveated  in  his  dignity, 
became  again  the  obsequious  minister  of 
Constantine  in  his  Iconoclastic  persecu- 
tions.    See  Schlosser,  p.  211. — M, 

P.  328.— t  Compare  Schlosser,  p.  228- 
234.— M. 

P.  333. — *  Yet  this  contumelious  sen- 
tence, quoted  by  Robertson  (Charles  Y., 
note  2)  ss  well  ss  Gibbon,  was  applied  by 
the  sngiy  bishop  to  the  Byzantine  Romans, 
whom,  indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the  genuine 
descendants  of  Romulus. — M. 

P.  834.—*  Gregory  the  First  had  ben 
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dead  above  a  century ;  n^d  Gragorr  the 
Third— M. 

p.  336.—*  Of  fifteen  months.  Jamea, 
life  of  Charlemagne,  p.  187.— M. 

p.  345.— •  Thia  charge  of  inceat,  aa 
Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes,  "  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of 
Eginhard.**  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i., 
p.  16.— M. 

p.  346.— t  M.  Guizot(Coars  d'Histoire 
Modeme,  p.  270,  273)  haa  compiled  the 
following  sutement  of  Charlemagne*8  miii- 
taxy  campaigns : 

1  against  the  Aqoitanians. 

18       **      the  Sazona. 

6  '*      the  Lombarda. 

7  "     the  Arabs  in  Spam. 
1       **      the  Thuringiana. 

4  «*     the  Avars. 

5  '*     the  Bretons. 

1       "      the  Bavarians. 

4       **      the  Slaves  beyond  the  Elbe. 

6  "      the  Saracena  in  Italy. 
^             3       "      the  Danes. 

3       "      the  Greeks. 

63  toUl— M. 

P.  346. — X  In  fact,  it  was  a  sodden  onset 
of  the  Gaacona,,  aasisted  by  the  Basque 
moanuineers,  and  possibly  a  few  Navar- 
rese. — M. 

p.  346.—*  This  point  has  been  con- 
teated ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  and  Monsieur  Sis- 
mondi  concur  with  Gibbon.  See  Middle 
Ages,  ill.,  330.  Histoire  des  Fran^ais, 
torn,  ii ,  p.  319.  The  sensible  observationa 
of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  461.  Fleury,  I  may 
add,  quotes  from  Mabillon  a  remarkable 
evjdence  that  Charlemagne  "  had  a  mark  to 
himself,  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man." 
Ibid.— M. 

P.  848.—*  I  ahonld  doubt  this  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  "  ex- 
pended'* were  aubstituted  for  **  wasted." 
— M. 

p.  348— t  Had  he  the  choice  1  M. 
Guizot  haa  eloquently  deacribed  the  position 
of  Charlemagne  towards  the  Saxons.  II  y 
fit  face  par  la  conqu4te ;  la  guerre  defensive 
prit  la  forme  offensive :  il  transports  la  lutte 
sur  le  territoire  des  peuples  qui  voulsient 
envahir  le  sien :  il  Iravailla  4  asservir  lea 
racea  ^trangerea,  et  eztirper  lea  croyances 
ennemiea.  De  I&  son  mode  de  gouveme- 
ment  et  la  fondation  de  aon  empire:  la 
guerre  offensive  ot  la  conqudte  voulaient 
cette  vaste  et  redoubtable  unit^.  Compare 
obaervations  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xlviii.,  and  James's  Life  of  Charlemagne. 
— M.  , 

P.  363.— ♦  John  XI.  waa  the  aon  of  her 
husband  Alberic,  not  of  her  lover,  Pope 


Seigiua  III.,  as  Mnratori  has  distinctly 
provt^,  Ann.  ad  ann.  911,  torn,  t.,  p.  S88. 
Her  grandson  OcUvian,  otherwise  called 
John  XII.,  was  pope  :  but  a  great  grandaon 
cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding popes ;  nor  does  our  historian  him- 
self, in  nis  subsequent  narratioD,  p.  354, 
aeem  to  know  of  one.  Hobhouae,  IllustA^ 
tions  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  309 —M. 

P.  354.— *  The  Marquis  Maffci'sgaUoy 
contained  a  medal  with  Imp.  0»s.  Augruit. 
P.  P.  Creacentius.  Hence  Hobhooae  in- 
fers that  he  affect^  the  empire.  Hobhooae, 
Illust.  of  Ch.  Harold,  p.  252.- M. 

P.  366. — *  Compare  Siamondi,  Histoiiv 
dea  R^publiquea  luliennes.  Hallam's  Mid 
die  Ages.  Rau mer,  Gcachichte  der  Hoben 
atauffen.  Savigny,  Geachichte  des  Roiiii»> 
ches  Rechts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19,  with  the  au- 
thors quoted. — ^M. 

P.  366.—*  Von  Raumer  has  traeed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Swabian  honae  in  one  of  the 
ableat  hiatorical  works  of  modem  timea. 
He  may  be  compared  with  the  spirited  and 
independent  Siamondi. — M. 

P.  368. — *  For  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Hanaeatic  League,  consult  the  sathori- 
tative  history  by  Sartoiius ;  Geschichte  des 
Hanseatischen  Bundes,  3  Theile,  Goltn>- 
gen,  1 802.  The  original  Hanaeatic  League 
compr^ended  Cologne,  and  many  of  the 

)at  cities  in  the  Netherianda  and  on  the 

line. — ^M. 

P.  360.—*  Of  modem  travellers  may  be 
mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called  him- 
aelf  Ali  Bey ;  but,  above  all,  the  intelligent, 
the  enterpriaing,  the  accurate  Burckl»idL 

p.  361.— •  A  brilliant  pn«««e  in  the 
^graphical  poem  of  Dionyaius  PoiegeCes 
unbodies  the  notions  of  the  ancienu  on  ths 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen.  Greek  my- 
thology, and  the  traditions  of  the  "gorge- 
ous East,"  of  India  aa  well  as  Arabia,  aia 
mingled  together  in  indiacriminate  splen- 
dour. Compare  on  the  aouthem  coast  of 
Arabia  the  recent  travebof  Lieut  WeUated. 
— M. 

P.  863.—*  See  note  2  to  chap.  i.  The 
destruction  of  Meriaba  by  the  Romans  is 
doubtful.  The  town  never  recovered  the 
inundation  which  took  place  from  the  burat- 
ing  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water ;  an  event 
of  great  importance  in  the  Arabian  annals, 
and  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
modem  Orientalists. — M. 

p.  363— f  Even  in  the  time  of  Gibboa, 
Mecca  had  not  been  ao  inaccessible  w 
Europeans.  It  had  been  visited  by  Lodov- 
ico  Barthema,  and  by  one  Joseph  Pitts,  of 
Exeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Moors,  snd  forcibly  converted  to  Molvimme- 
daniam.     His  volume  is  a  curious,  thoi^ 
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plain,  accoant  of  hit  Bofierings  and  travels. 
Since  that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered, 
and  the  ceremonies  witnessed,  oy  Dr.  Seet- 
sen,  whose  papers  were  unfortunately  lost ; 
by  the  Spaniard  who  called  himself  Ali 
Bey ;  and,  lastly,  by  Burckhardt,  whose 
description  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity. — M. 

P.  364.—*  See  note  3  to  chap.  zlvi. 
The  latter  point  is  probably  the  least  con- 
testable of  the  three.— M. 

P.  364.— t  On  the  ruins  of  Petra,  see  the 
travels  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  of 
Leon  de  Laborde. — M. 

P.  364. — t  Niebohr*s,  notwithsUnding 
the  multitude  of  later  travellers,  maintains 
Its  ground  as  the  classical  work  on  Arabia. 

P.  365.—*  Compare  the  Hist.  Yemans, 
published  by  Johannsen  at  Bonn,  1828,  par- 
ticularly the  translator's  preface. — ^M. 

P.  365.— t  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  ii., 
p.  391 ),  after  expreasing  contemptuous  pity 
for  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the  word 
from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whence 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De 
Marlds  adopto  the  denvation  from  Sarrik, 
a  robber,  Hist  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
St.  Martin  from  Sdharkioun,  or  Sharkiiu, 
Eastern,  vol  zi.,  p.  65.->M. 

P.  366. — *  See  likewise  the  curious  ro- 
mance of  Antar,  the  most  vivid  and  authen- 
tic picture  of  Arabian  manners.- M. 

P.  366.— t  This  origin  of  the  Hycsos, 
though  probable,  is  by  no  means  iso  certain ; 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  them 
Scythians. — M. 

P.  368.—*  Compare  the  Arabic  ProT* 
erbs  translated  by  Burckhardt,  London, 
1880— M. 

P.  369.—*  See  the  translation  of  the 
amusing  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Tai,  by 
Duncan  Forbes,  Esq.,  among  the  works 
published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

P.  871.—*  The  Codex  Nasireus,  their 
sacred  book,  has  been  published  by  Norber^, 
whose  researches  contain  almost  all  that  is 
known  of  this  singular  people.  But  thour 
origin  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever :  if  an- 
cient, their  creed  has  been  so  corrupted 
with  mysticism  and  Mohammedanism  that 
its  native  lineaments  are  yery  indistinct. 
— M. 

P.  873. — *  Amina  or  Emina  was  of 
Jewish  .birth.  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte 
der  Asssss.,  p.  lO.-^M. 

P.  873.— t  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Mo< 
hammed  is  not  yet  fixed  with  precision. 
It  is  only  known  from  Oriental  authors  that 
he  was  bom  on  a  Monday,  the  l(hh  Reby 
1st,  the  third  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
vear ;  the  year  40  or  42  of  Choaroes  Nu- 


shirvan,  king  of  Persia ,  the  year  881  of  the 
Seleucidan  ssra  -,  the  year  1316  of  the  »ra 
of  Nabonassar.  This  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided between  the  years  569,  570,  671 
of  J.  C.  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Silv.  de 
Sacy,  on  divers  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs  before  Mohammed,  M^m.  Acad,  des 
Inscript.,  vol.  zlvii.,  p.  527, 531.  St.  Mar- 
tin, vol.  xi.,  p.  59. — M. 

P.  376.—*  The  whole  book  has  since 
been  recovered  in  the  Eihiopic  language, 
and  has  been  edited  by  Archbishop  Law- 
rence, Oxford,  1821. — ^M. 

P.  378. — »  Compare  Von  Hammer, 
Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  11. — M. 

P.  378.— t  The  age  of  the  book  of  Job 
is  still,  snd  probably  will  still  be  disputed. 
Rosenmiiller  thus  states  his  own  opinion : 
**Certe  serioribus  reipublicsB  temporibus 
assignandum  esse  librum,  suadere  videtur 
ad  Cbaldaismum  vergens  sermo.'^  Yet  the 
observations  of  Kosegarten,  which  Rosen- 
miiller has  given  in  a  note,  and  common 
reason,  auggest  that  thia  Chaldaism  may  be 
the  native  form  of  a  much  earlier  dialect ; 
or  the  Chaldaic  may  have  adopted  the  po- 
etical archaisms  of  a  dialect,  differing  from, 
but  not  less  ancient  than,  the  Hebrew.  See 
Rosenmiiller,  Proleg.  on  Job,  page  41. 
The  poetiy  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  period.— M. 

P.  379.—*  Compare  Hamaker,  Note* 
to  Inc.  Auct.  Lib.  de  Exped.  Memphidos, 
p.  62.— M. 

P.  380. — *  Such  is  Mohammedanism 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
Mohammed  retained,  and  the  Koran  sanc- 
tions (Sale's  Koran,  c.  5,  in  init  c.  22,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  171,  172),  the  sscrilice  of  sheep  and 
camels  (probably according  to  the  old  Ara- 
bian rites)  at  Mecca ;  and  the  pilgrims  com- 
plete their  ceremonial  with  sscrifices,  some- 
times as  numerous  and  costly  as  those  of 
King  Solomon.  Compare  note  *,  vol.  ii.,  c. 
zxiii.,  p.  86,  and  Forster's  Mahometanism 
Unveiled,  vol.  i.,  p.  420.  This  author 
quotes  the  questionable  authority  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel 
by  the  calif  at  Bosra ;  but  sacrifice  un- 
doubtedly forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan ritual ;  nor  will  the  aanctity  of 
the  calif,  as  the  earthly  represenUtive  of 
the  prophet,  bear  any  close  analogy  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Mosaic  or  (^entile  reli* 
gions.- M. 

P.  885. — *  Chronologists  dispute  be- 
tween the  15th  and  16th  of  July.  St.  Mar- 
tin inclines  to  the  18th,  ch.  xi.,  p.  70.— M. 

P.  887. — *.The  editor's  opinions  on  this 
subject  mzj  be  read  in  the  nistory  of  the 
Jews,  vol.  1.,  p.  137. — M. 

P.  393. — *  To  console  the  afflicted  rela- 
tives of  hia  kinsman  Jauffer,  he  (Mohammed) 
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Kprefantad  that,  in  Pandiie,  in  exchange 
for  the  urns  which  he  had  lout,  he  had  been 
fiirniahed  with  a  pair  of  win^  resplendent 
with  the  blushing  glories  oi  tlie  ruby,  and 
with  which  he  was  become  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  in  his 
Toliutions  through  the  regions  of  eternal 
bliss.  Hence,  in  the  caulogue  of  the  mar- 
tjra,  he  has  been  denominated  Jauffer  te- 
yanr,  the  winged  Jauffer.  Price,  Chrono- 
logical Retrospect  of  Mahommedaa  His- 
torr,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. — ^M. 

Pg  896. — *  Major  Price,  who  writes  widi 
the  authority  of  one  widely  conversant  with 
the  original  sources  of  Eastern  knowledge, 
and  in  a  very  candid  tone,  takes  a  very 
di£brent  view  of  the  prophet's  death.  *'  In 
tracing  the  circumstances  of  Mohammed's 
iUness,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  proofs  of 
that  meek  and  heroic  firmness  which  might 
be  expected  to  dignify  and  embellish  tne 
last  moments  of  the  apostle  of  God.  On 
some  occasions  he  betrayed  auch  want  of 
fortitude,  such  marks  of  childish  impatience, 
as  are  in  general  to  be  found  m  men  only 
of  the  most  ordinary  stamp ;  and  such  as 
extorted  from  his  wife  Ayesba,  in  particular, 
the  aarcastic  remark,  that  in  beraelf,  or  any 
of  her  family,  a  similar  demeanour  would 
long  since  have  incurred  hia  severe  dis- 
pleasure. *  *  *  He  said  that  the  acuteness 
and  violence  of  his  sufferings  were  neces- 
sarily in  the  proportion  of  those  honours 
with  which  it  had  ever  pleased  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  to  diatinguish  its  peculiar  fa- 
vourites.'*   Price,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. — M. 

P.  396. — t  Accordinff  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  Eastern  authors,  Mohammed  diecl  on 
Monday  the  12ih  Reby  Ist,  in  the  year  1 1  of 
the  Hegira,  which  answers  in  reality  to  the 
8th  June,  683,  of  J.  C.  We  find  in  Ockley 
(Hist,  of  Saracena)  that  it  was  on  Monday 
the  6th  June,  688.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  6th  June  of  that  year  Was  a  Saturday, 
not  a  Monday ;  the  8th  June  therefore  was 
a  Monday.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the 
lunar  year,  in  his  calculation,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  solar.  St.  Martin,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  186.— M.  . , 

P.  399.—*  Gibbon  wrote  chiefly  from 
the  Arabic  or  Sunnite  account  of  these 
transactions,  the  only  sources  accessible  at 
the  time  when  he  composed  his  historjr. 
Major  Price,  writing  from  Persian  authori- 
ties, affords  us  the  advantage  of  comparing 
throughout  what  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  Sbiite  Version.  The  glorjr  of  Ali  is  the 
constant  burden  of  their  strain.  He  was 
destined,  and,  accordins  to  some  accounts, 
designated  for  the  calirate  by  the  prophet ; 
but  while  the  others  were  fiercely  pushing . 
their  own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the 
remains  of  Mohammed  with  pious  fidelity. 
His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each 


separate  occasioQ,  declined  the  sceptm,  and 
gave  the  noble  example  of  obedience  to  the 
appointed  calif.  He  is  described,  in  re- 
tirement, on  the  throne,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle,  as  transcendently  pions,  magnani- 
mous, valiant,  and  humane.  He  lost  his 
empire  through  his  excess  of  virtue  and  love 
for  the  faithful ;  bis  life  through  his  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  submiasion  to  the  de- 
crees of  fate. 

Compare  the  curious  accoimt  of  this 
apathy  m  Price,  chap.  3.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  baa 
contented  himself  with  qootine  the  name  iff 
the  Persian  wortu  which  be  foUovrs,  without 
any  account  of  their  character,  age,  tad 
anthority.-^M. 

p.  400.—*  Abubeker,  the  htha  of  ^ 
Tiivin  Ayeaha.    St  Martin,  vol.  xi.,  p.  188. 

P.  401.—*  Compare  Price,  p.  I80.-^M. 

P.  402. — *  Ali  had  determined  to  super- 
sede all  the  lieutenants  in  the  different 
provinces.  Price,  p.  191.  Compare,  on 
the  conduct  of  Teltui  and  Zobeir,  p.  193. 
— M. 

P.  408. — t  See  the  very  curioua  circnnH 
stance  which  took  place  before  and  during 
her  flight.    Price,  p.  106.— M. 

P.  403.— t  The  reluctance  ofAli  to  abed 
the  blood  of  true  believers'  is  strikingly  de- 
scribed by  Major  Price's  Persian  historians. 
Price,  p.  833.- M. 

P.  403.— 4  See  (in  Pisce)  the  singular 
adventures  t>f  Zobeir.  He  was  murdered 
after  having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  in- 
suigents .  Telha  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
when  his  leg  wss  pierced  with  an  arrow 
by  one  of  his  own  party.  The  wound  was 
mortal.     Price,  p.  333. — M. 

P.  403. — II  According  to  Price,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  the  Benni  Beianziat 
alone  lost  a  right  hand  in  this  service,  p. 
336.— M. 

P.  403.— T  She  vras  escorted  by  a  ffoaid 
of  females  disguised  as  soldiers.  When 
she  discovered  this,  Ayesha  was  as  much 
gratified  by  the  delicacy  of  the  aiimngement, 
as*ahe  had  been  offended  bf  the  familiar 
approach  of  ao  many  men.    Price,  p.  389. 

P.  403.—**  The  Sbiite  antbon  have 
preserved  a  noble  instance  of  Ali*s  magna- 
nimity. The  superior  generalship  of  Mna* 
wiyah  had  cut  off  the  army  of  Ali  from  the 
Euphrates ;  his  soldiers  were  perishing  from 
want  of  water.  Ali  sent  a  messsge  to  his 
rival  to  request  free  access  to  the  river, 
declaring  that  under  the  same  circumstances 
be  would  not  allow  any  of  the  faithful, 
though  his  adversaries,  to  perish  from  thirst. 
Af^r  some  debate,  Moawiyah  determined 
to. avail  himself  of  the  sd vantage  of  his  sit 
nation,  and  to  reject  the  demand  of  All 
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The  soldiers  of  Ali  becime  despente; 
forced  their  way  through  that  part  of  the 
hostile  army  which  commanded  the  tirer ; 
and  in  the\f  torn  entirely  cut  off  the  troops 
of  Moawiyah  from  the  water.  Moawiyah 
was  reduced  to  make  the  same  supplication 
to  Ali.  The  generous  calif  instantly  com- 
plied ;  and  both  armies,  with  their  cattle, 
enjoyed  free  and  unmolested  access  to  the 
river.     Price,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  272.— M. 

P.  403. — *  His  son  Hassan  was  recog- 
nised as  calif  in  Arabia  and  Irak ;  but  vol- 
untarily abdicated  the  thron§,  after  six  or 
seven  months,  in  favour  of  Moawiyah.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  zi.,  p.  376. — ^M. 

P.  404.—*  According  to  Major  Price^s 
authorities,  a  much  longer  time  elapsed. 
P.  400,  &c  — M. 

P.  406.—*  The  account  of  Hosein's 
death,  in  the  Persian  Tarikh  Tebry,  is  much 
longer;  in  some  circumstances,  more  pa- 
thetic than  that  of  Ockiey,  followed  by 
Gibbon.  His  family,  after  his  defenders 
were  all  slain,  perished  in  succession  be- 
fore his  eyes.  They  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  wat/er,  and  suffered  all  the  agonies  of 
thirst.  His  eldest  son,  Ally  Akbar,  after 
ten  different  assaults  on  the  enemy,  in  esch 
of  which  he  slew  two  or  three,  complained 
bitterly  of  his  sufferings  from  heat  ana  thirst. 
**  His  father  arose,  m  introducing  his  own 
tongue  within  the  parched  lips  of  his  favour- 
ite child,  thus  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings  by  the  only  mesns  of  which  his 
enemies  had  not  yet  been  able  to  deprive 
him.'*  Ally  was  slain  and  cut  to  pieces  in 
his  sight :  this  wrung  from  him  his  first  and 
onlv  cry ;  then  it  was  that  his  sister  Zeyneb 
rushed  from  the  tent.  The  rest,  including 
his  nephew,  fell  in  succession.  Hosein's 
horse  was  wounded ;  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  hour  of  prayer,  between  noon  and  sun- 
set, had  arrived ;  the  Imaun  besan  the  re- 
hgious  duties :  ss  Hosein  prayed,  he  heard 
the  cries  of  his  infant  chila  Abdallah,  only 
twelve  months  old.  The  child  was,  at  ^t 
desire,  placed  on  hit  bosom:  as  he  wept 
over  it,  it  was  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 
Hosein  draoged  himself  to  the  Euphrates ; 
as  he  slskedhis  burning  thirst,  his  mouth 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow :  he  drank  his  own 
blood.  Wounded  in  four-and-thirty  places, 
be  still  gallantly  resisted.  A  soldier  named 
Zeraiah  gave  the  fatal  wound :  his  head  was 
cut  off  by  Ziljousheng.    Price,  p.  402, 410. 

P.  406. — *  This  extraordinary  woman 
was  a  Christian :  she  wss  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  flourishing  sect ;  Moseilama 
professed  to  recognise  her  inspiration.  Li 
t  personsl  interview  he  propose  their  mar- 
riage and  the  union  ot  their  sects.  The 
handsome  person,  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, and  the  arts  of  Moeeilama,  tri- 


umphed over  the  virtue  of  the  prcf  hetess, 
who  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  her  lever, 
and  by  her  notorious  unchastity  lost  hei 
influence  with  her  own  followers.  Gibbon, 
with  that  propensity  too  common,  especially 
in  his  later  volumes,  has  selectc^l  only  the 
grosser  part  of  this  singular  adventure. — ^M. 

P.  408.— t  Compare  a  long  account  of 
this  battle  in  Price,  p.  42.— M. 

P.  408.— t  In  Arabic  *' soccessors." 
y.  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Assess.,  p.  16. — ^M. 

P.  411.—*  Eichhom  and  Silvestre  de 
Sacv  have  written  on  the  obscure  hi^ry 
of  the  Mondara. — ^M. 

P.  412.—*  Compare  throughout  lial- 
cokn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. — ^M. 

P.  412.— t  The  Roxont  Uzxuffii  (Price, 

L106)  has  a  strange  account  of  an  em- 
sy  to  Yexdegerd.  The  Oriental  histo- 
rians take  great  delight  in.  these  embassies, 
which  ^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ingtheir  Asiatic  eloquence. — ^M. 

P.  412. — t  The  day  of  cormorants,  or, 
according  to  another  reading,  the  day  of 
re-enforcements.  It  was  the  night* which 
was  called  the  night  of  snarling.  Price,  p. 
114.— M. 

P.  413. — *  According  to  Malcolm's  au- 
thorities, only  three  thousand ;  but  he  adds, 
"  This  is  the  report  of  Mohammedan  his- 
torians, who  have  a  great  disposition  to  the 
wonderful  in  relating  the  first  actions  of  the 
faithful."    Vol.  i.,  p.  189.— M. 

P.  418.— t  Ockiey  (Hiat.  of  Saracens, 
vol.  i.,  p.  230)  translates  in  the  same  man- 
ner three  thousand  million  of  ducats.  Set 
Forster*8  Mahometanism  UnveileS,  vol.  iL, 
p.  462;  who  makes  this  innocent  doubt 
of  Gibbon,  in  which  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
plunder  I  venture  to  concur,  a  grave  charge 
of  inaccuracy  and  disrespeet  to  the  memory 
of  Erpeniut. 

The  Persian  authorities  of  Price,  p.  122, 
make  the  booty  worth  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  sterling ! — ^M. 

P.  414.— ♦  Compare  Price,  p.  122.^M. 

P.  414.^t  The  best  modem  account  it 
that  of  Claudius  Rich,  Esq.  Two  Me- 
moirs on  Babylon.    London,  1818. — ^M. 

P.  414.— t  Malcolm,  vol.  i., p.  141.-^M. 

P.  416.—*  The  account  of  Yesdegerd'a 
death  in  the  Habeib  'nsteyr  and  Roxont 
nxxuflBk  (Price,  p.  162),  U  much  more^rob- 
able.  On  the  aemand  of  the  few  dhiremt, 
be  offered  to  the  miller  hit  tword  and  royal 
ffirdle,  o(  intttimable  value.  This  awoke 
Sm  cupidity  of  the  miller,  who  murdered 
him,  and  threw  the  body  into  the  stream. 
— M. 

P.  416.— t  Firoux  died,  leaving  a  aoi> 
called  Ni-ni-cha  by  the  Chinese,  probably 
Narses.  Texdegerd  had  two  tout,  Firom 
and  Bahiam.    St.  Martin,  vol  xL,  p.  318 
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P.  417. — *  ThcmaiinKriptAnbianaDd 
Persian  writers  io  the  rojal  library  conUin 
rerjr  circumstantial  deUils  on  the  contest 
between  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  M. 
St.  Martin  declined  this  addition  u>  the  work 
of  Le  Bean,  as  extending  to  too  great  length. 
St.  Martin,  vol  xi.,  p.  320.~M. 

p.  417.— t  M.  Hamaker  has  clearly 
shown  that  neither  of  these  works  can  be 
ascribed  to  Al  Wakidi :  they  are  not  older 
than  die  end  of  the  1 1th  centunr,  or  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  14th.  Prvfat.  in 
In<v  Anct.  Lib.  de  £xpognatione  Memphi- 
dis,  c.  iz.,  z. — M. 

P.  418.—*  Se?enl  modem  ttireUers 
(Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  Walpole's  Travels  in 
the  East,  vol.  zi.,  p.  37] )  give  very  amu- 
sing accounts  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  live  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Bedowoens.  Such,  probably,  was 
their  relative  state  in  older  times,  wherever 
the  Arab  retained  his  Bedoween  habits. 
— M. 

P.  418.— t  Compare  Price,  p.  60.— M. 

.P.  419. — *  This  history  is  now  con- 
sidered not  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Al 
Wakidi.  St.  Martin,  vol.  z.,  p.  213.  Ac- 
cording to  Ockley'a  tranalation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  "  were  not 
to  ring,  but  only  toll  their  bells."  Hist 
of  the  Sar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.— M. 

P.  420.—*  It  is  difficult  here  to  recon- 
cile the  Persian  authorities  of  Maior  Price 
with  the  Arabian  writers  consulted  by  Gib- 
bon.—M. 

P.  420. — t  Vardan  is  an  Armenian 
name.  M.  St.  Martin  conjectnrea  that  he 
was  of  the  Mamigonian  race ;  vol.  zi,  p. 
205— M. 

P.  422.—*  M.  St.  Martin  gives  Tuesday, 
the  23d  August,  084,  ss  the  most  ]»obable 
date  of  the  death  of  Abubeker,  "without 
beifig  confident  that  it  was  also  the  date  of 
.the  taking  of  Damascua,  which  novertheless 
must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
about  the  some  tisM.  It  appears  evident, 
from  the  testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  au- 
thors, that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Da- 
mascus, conquered  under  the  reign  of  Abu- 
beker, was  not  known  in  Arabia  till  that  of 
Omar;"  vol.  zi.,  p.  218.— M. 

p.  427.—*  Compare  Price,  p.  79.  The 
annf  of  Uie  Ronugis  b  swollen  to  400,000 
men,  of  which  70,000  perished.— M. 

p.  429.—*  See  the  ezplanation  of  this 
in  Price,  with  the  prophecy  which  was 
thereby  fulfilled,  p.  86.— M. 

P.  432 —*  Khaled,  according  to  the 
Rouzont  Uzzufft  (Price,  p.  90),  after  having 
been  deprived  of  his  ample  abare  of  the 
plunder  of  Syria  by  the  jealouay  of  Omar, 
died,  possessed  only  of  his  horse  his  arms, 
and  a  »uu^e  slav*  Yet  Omar  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  to  his  lamenting  |»aranty  toat 


never  mother  had  prodoced  a  ami  VBu^  Kh^ 
led— M. 

P.  433.—*  It  has  been  published  m 
Arabic  by  M.  Ewald,  St.  Martin,  toL  xi., 
p.  268 ;  but  iu  authenticity  is  dotibted.— M. 

P.  439. — *  Since  this  period  several  new 
Mohammedan  authorities  have  been  ad* 
duced  to  support  the  authority  of  Abulphaia- 
giua.  That  of,  I.,  Abdollatiph,  by  Profeaior 
White:  II.,  Of  Makrizi;  I  have  seen  a  MS. 
eztiact  from  this  writer :  III.,  Of  Ibn  Chale- 
dun :  and  after  them  by  Hadschi  ChsUa. 
See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  dcr  Assassi- 
nen,  p.  17.  Reinhard,  in  a  German  Disser- 
tation, printed  at  Gottingen,  1792,  and  St 
Croiz  (Magasin  Encyclop.,  torn.  iv..p.  433), 
have  examined  the  question.  Among  On- 
enUl  scholars.  Professor  White,  M.  StHa^ 
tin.  Von  Hammer,  and  Silv.  de  Sacy,  eon- 
sider  the  fact  of  the  burning  the  libraiy,  \>j 
the  command  of  Omar,  beyond  questxn. 
Compare  St.  Martinis  note,  voL  zi.,  p.  296. 
A  Mohammedan  writer  brings  a  similar 
charge  ag^ainst  the  Crusaders.  The  libraiy 
of  Tripoh  is  said  to  have  contained  the  in- 
credible number  of  three  miiJions  ofvolumeM, 
On  the  capture  of  the  city.  Count  Bertram  of 
St.  Gillea,  entering  the  first  room,  which 
contained  nothing  but  the  Koran,  wdered 
the  whole  to  be  burned,  aa  the  works  of  the 
fslse  prophet  of  Arabid.  See  AVilken, 
Gesch.  der  Kreuzzuge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21 1. — ^M. 

P.  440.  —  •  Many  learned  men  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  communication 
by  water  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  Yet  the  fact  is 
positively  asserted  by  the  ancients.  Diod- 
orus  Siculus  (1.  i.,  p.  33)  speaks  of  it  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  as  existing  in  bis 
time.  So  also  Strabo  (1.  xviL,  p.  805). 
Pliny  (vol.  vi.,  p.  29)  ss-  s  that  the  canal 
which  united  the  two  aeaa  was  navigable 
(alveus  navigabilis).  The  indications  fur- 
nished by  Ptolemy  and  by  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Nlakrisi  ahow  that  works  were  exe- 
cuted under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  repair 
the  canal  and  extend  the  navigation ;  it  then 
received  the  name  of  the  river  of  Trajan. 
Lucian,  in  his  Pseudomantis  (p.  44),  says 
that  he  went  by  water  from  Alexandria  to 
Clysma,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Testimonies  of 
the  6th  snd  of  the  8th  century  show  that 
the  communication  was  not  interrupted  at 
that  time.  See  the  French  translation  of 
Strabo,  vol.  v.,  p.  382.  St.  Martin,  voL 
xi.,  p.  299.— M. 

P.  449.—*  But,  saya  M.  Cond^,  the 
name  of  La  Cava,  that  of  Ahfa  assigned  to 
her  attendant,  and  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  talc  is  embelliabed,  distinctly 
prove  that*  this  anecdote  is  nothing  more 
than  an  Arabian  fiction,  founded  on  some 
of  the  popular  poetic  romances  of  the  coun- 
ttf.    De  Maries  (the  abbieviator  of  Cond4)b 
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Hist,  des  Arabes  en  Espagne,  vol.  i.,  p.  68. 
— M. 

P.  453. — *  Gibbon  hat  made  eigbt  cit> 
ies ;  in  Conde's  translation  Bigeira  does  not 
appear. — M. 

P.  466.-^*  Compare  the  valuable  work 
of  Cond6)  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espana,  Madrid,  1820. — M. 

p.  467.—*  Whatever  the  real  age  of 
the  Zendavesta,  published  bj  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  whether  of  the  time  of  Aideachir 
Babeghan,  according  to  Mr.  Erskine,  or  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  it  may  be  considered, 
I  conceive,  both  a  "  pure  ana  a  free,*'  though 
imperfect,  description  of  Zoroastrianism ; 
particularly  with  the  illustrations  of  the 
original  translator  and  the  German  Eleuker. 

P.  468.—*  Up  to  this  time  the  Arabs  had 
used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coins,  or 
had  minted  others  which  resembled  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  admitted  of  late 
vears,  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch, 
nad  caused  coin  to  be  minted,  on  wnich, 
preserving  the.  RopD^n  or  the  Persian  dies, 
they  added  Arabian  names  or  inscriptions. 
Some  of  these  exist  in  different  collections. 
We  learn  from  Makrizi,  an  Arabian  author 
of  great  learning  and  judgment,  that  in  the 
year  18  of  the  Hegira,  under  the  Califate  of 
Omar,  the  Arabs  had  coined  money  of  this 
description.  The  same  author  informs  us 
that  the  Calif  Abdalmnlek  caused  coins  to 
oe  struck  representing  himself  with  a  sword 
by  his  side.  These  types,  so  contrary  to 
the  notions  of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  most  influential  persons  of  the 
time,  and  the  calif  substituted  for  them,  af- 
ter  the  year  76  of  the  Hegira,  the  Moham- 
medan coins  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Consult,  on  the  question  of  Arabic  numis- 
matics, the  works  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of 
Castiglione,  and  of  Marsden,  who  have 
treatMi  at  length  this  interesting  point  of 
historic  antiquities.  See  also,  in  the  Jour- 
nal Asiatique,  tom.  ii.,  p.  267,  et  seq.,  a 
paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entitled  Des 
Monnaies  des  Khalifes  avant  I'An  75  de 
I'Hfegire.  See  also  the  translation  of  a 
German  paper  on  the  Arabic  medals  of  the 
Chosroes,  by  M.  Fraehn,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal Asiatique,  tom.  iv.,  n.  331-347.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  xii.,  p.  19.— M. 

P.  463. — t  Compare,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Arabic  numerals,  Hallam*s  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  p.  150, 
note,  and  the  authors  quoted  therein. — M. 

P.  464. — *  Compare  page  462.  It  is  sin- 
ffular  that  Gibbon  should  thus  contradict 
himself  in  a  few  pages.  By  his  own  account 
this  was  the  second  time. — M. 


p.  464.--f  The  accountaof  this  siege  in 
the  Tarikh  Tebry  is  a  very  unfavourable 
specimen  of  Asiatic  history,  full  of  absurd 
fables,  and  written  with  total  ignorance  o( 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Price, 
vol.  i.,  p.  498.— M. 

P.  464.— t  The  Tarikh  Tebry  ascribes 
the  death  of  Soliman  to  a  pleurii^.  ^  The 
same  cpross  gluttony  in  which  Soliman  in 
dulged,  though  not  fatal  to  the  life,  inter- 
fered with  the  military  duties,  of  his  brothei 
Moslemah.    Price,  vol.  i.,  p.  611. — M. 

P.  465.—*  Major  Price's  estimate  oi 
Omar's  character  is  much  more  favourable. 
Among  a  race  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  Omai 
was  just  and  humane.  His  virtues  as  well 
as  his  bigotry  were  active. — M. 

p.  465.— t  The  Tarikh  Tebry  embel^ 
lishes  the  retreat  of  Moslemah  with  some 
extraordinary  and  incredible  circumstaafces. 
Price,  p.  614.— M. 

P.  466.—*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syr- 
ian historian  Michel  gives  the  name  of  naph- 
tha to  the  newly-invented  Greek  fire,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance  form- 
ed the  base  of  the  destructive  compound. 
St.  Martin,  tom.  xi.,  p.  420.— M. 

p.  471.—*  He  is  called  Abdullah  or  Abul 
Abbas  in  the  Tarikh  Tebry.  Price,  vol.  i., 
p.  600.  Safiah  or  Saffauh  (the  sanguinary) 
was  a  name  which  he  acquired  uter  hia 
bloody  reign,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1. — M. 

P.  478.—*  Mr.  Whewell  (Hist,  of  In- 
ductive Sciences,  vol.  i.^  p.  336)  rejects  the 
claim  of  the  Arabians  as  inventors  of  the 
science  of  chymistry.  **  The  formation  and 
realization  of  the  notions  of  analysis  and 
affinity  were  important  steps  inchymical  sci- 
ence ;  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  show,  it  remained  for  the  chymists  of  Eu- 
rope to  make  at  a  much  later  period." — M. 

P.  488. — *  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Gee- 
chichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  44,  <^c. — M. 

P.  491.-^*  The  Acroases  of  ITieodorus, 
de  ezpuffnatione  Crete,  miserable  iambics, 
relate  the  whole  campaign.  Whoever 
would  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  the  poet- 
ic deacon,  may  read  the  description  of  the 
slinging  a  jackass  into  the  famishing  city. 
The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the 
general,  and  revels  in  all  the  luxury  of  an- 
tithesis. Theodori  Acroases,  lib.  iii.,  172, 
in  Niebuhr's  Byzant.  Hist. — M. 

P.  493.—*  The  whole  original  work  of 
Leo  the  Deacon  has  been  published  by  Hase, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  tliA 
Byzantine  historians.  M.  Lassen  has  ad- 
ded to  the  Arabian  authorities  of  this  period 
some  extracts  from  Kemaleddin's  account 
of  the  treaty  for  the  sarrender  of  Aleppo.- 
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